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7.  Corresponding  Associates  must  be  recommended  and  balloted  for  in 
the  same  way  as  Ordinary  Fellows,  and  they  shall  not  be  liable  for  any 
fees  of  admission  or  annual  contributions. 

8.  The  number  of  Lady  Associates  shall  not  exceed  twenty-five. 
They  shall  be  elected  by  the  Council,  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  any 
fees  of  admission  or  annual  contributions. 

9.  Before  the  name  of  any  person  can  be  recorded  as  an  Ordinary 
Fellow,  he  shall  pay  Two  Guineas  of  entrance  fees  to  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  and  One  Guinea  for  the  cun-ent  year's  subscription.  Or  he  may 
compound  for  all  future  contributions,  including  entrance  fees,  by  the 
payment  of  Twenty  Guineas  at  the  time  of  his  admission ;  or  of  Fifteen 
Guineas  after  having  paid  five  annual  contributions;  or  of  Ten  Guineas 
after  having  paid  ten  annual  contributions. 

10.  If  any  Ordinary  Fellow  who  has  not  compounded  shall  fail  to  pay 
his  annual  contribution  of  One  Guinea  for  three  successive  years,  due 
application  haying  been  made  for  payment,  the  Treasurer  shall  report  the 
same  to  the  Council,  by  whose  authority  the  name  of  the  defaulter  may 
be  erased  from  the  list  of  Fellows. 

11.  Every  Fellow  not  being  in  arrears  of  his  annual  subscription  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  printed  Proceedings  of  the  Society  from  the 
date  of  his  election,  together  with  such  special  issues  of  Chartularies,  or 
other  occasional  volumes,  as  may  be  provided  for  gi-atuitous  distribution 
from  time  to  time  under  authority  of  the  Council.  Associates  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  the  Society's  publications  at  the  rates  fixed 
by  the  Council  for  supplying  back  numbers  to  the  Fellows. 

12.  None  but  Ordinary  Fellows  shall  hold  any  office  or  vote  in  the 
business  of  the  Society. 
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II.  Ofpiob-Bearers  and  Council. 

1.  The  Office-Bearers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  who 
continues  in  office  for  three  years ;  three  Vice-Presidents,  two  Secretaries 
for  general  purposes,  and  two  Secretaries  for  Foreign  Correspondence,  a 
Treasurer,  two  Curators  of  the  Museum,  a  Curator  of  Coins,  and  a 
Librarian,  who  shall  be  elected  for  one  year,  all  of  whom  may  be  re- 
elected at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  except  the  first  Vice-President, 
who  shall  go  out  by  rotation,  and  shall  not  be  again  eligible  till  he  has 
been  one  year  out  of  office. 

2.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  the  Office-Bearers  and  seven  Ordinary 
Fellows,  besides  two  annually  nominated  from  the  Board  of  Manufactures. 
Of  these  seven,  two  shall  retire  annually  by  rotation,  and  shall  not  be 
again  eligible  till  they  have  been  one  year  out  of  office.  Any  two  Office* 
Bearers  and  three  of  the  Ordinary  Council  shall  be  a  quorum. 

3.  The  Council  shaU  have  the  direction  of  the  affairs  and  the  custody 
of  the  effects  of  the  Society ;  and  shall  report  to  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  the  state  of  the  Society's  funds,  and  other  matters  which  may 
have  come  before  them  during  the  preceding  year. 

4.  The  Council  may  appoint  committees  or  individuals  to  take  charge 
of  particular  departments  of  the  Society's  businesa 

5.  The  Office-Bearers  shall  be  elected  annually  at  the  General  Meeting. 

6.  The  Secretaries  for  general  purposes  shall  record  all  the  proceedings 
of  meetings,  whether  of  the  Society  or  Council ;  and  conduct  such  corre- 
spiondence  as  may  be  authorised  by  the  Society  or  Council,  except  the 
Foreign  Correspondence,  which  is  to  be  carried  on,  under  the  same 
authority,  by  the  Secretaries  appointed  for  that  particular  purpose. 

7.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  disburse  aU  moneys  due  to  or  by  the 
Society,  and  shall  lay  a  state  of  the  funds  before  the  Council  previous  to 
the  Annual  General  Meeting. 

8.  The  duty  of  the  Curators  of  the  Museum  shall  be  to  exercise  a 
general  supervision  over  it  and  the  Society's  Collections. 

9.  The  Council  shall  meet  during  the  session  as  often  as  is  requisite 
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for  the  due  despatch  of  husiiiess ;  and  the  Secretaries  shall  have  power  to 
call  Meetings  of  the  Council  as  often  as  they  see  cause. 

III.  Meetings  of  thb  Society. 

1.  One  General  Meeting  shall  take  place  every  year  on  St  Andrew's 
day,  the  30th  of  November,  or  on  the  following  day  if  the  30th  be  a 
Sunday. 

2.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  call  Extraordinary  General 
Meetings  when  they  see  cause. 

3.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  second 
Monday  of  each  month,  from  December  to  !March  inclusive  at  Eight  p.m., 
and  in  April  and  May  at  Four  p.m. 

The  Council  may  give  notice  of  a  proposal  to  cliange  the  hour  and 
day  of  meeting  if  they  see  cause. 

IV.  Bye-Laws. 

1.  All  Bye-Laws  formerly  made  are  hereby  repealed. 

2.  Every  proposal  for  altering  the  Laws  as  already  established  must  be 
made  through  the  Council ;  and  if  agreed  to  by  the  Council,  the  Secretary 
shall  cause  intimation  thei-eof  to  be  made  to  all  the  Fellows  at  least  three 
months  before  the  General  Meeting  at  which  it  is  to  be  determined  on. 
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NOVEMBER  30,    1893. 


PATRON. 
HER    MAJESTY    QUEEN    VICTORIA. 


1879.  Abbbcrokbt,  Hon.  John,  62  Palmer- 
ston  Place. 

1853.*Aberdein,  Francis,  The  Mall,  Mon- 
trose. 

1858. ♦Adam,  Robert,  City  Accountant, 
Council  Chambers. 

1889.  Agnew,  Alexander,  Procurator- 
Fiscal,  Dundee. 

1884.  AoNEW,  Stair,  C.B.,  M.A.,  22  Buck- 
ingham Terrace. 

1887.  Airman,  Andrew,  Banker,  27  Buck- 
ingham Terrace. 

1892.  AiLSA,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of, 
Culzean  Castle,  Maybole. 

1877.  AiNSLis,  David,  Costerton  House, 
Blackshiels. 

1884.  AiTKEN,  George  Shaw,  Architect, 
49  Queen  Street. 

1892.  Ajtken,  James  H.,  Gartcows,  Falkirk. 

1886.  Alexander,  W.  Lindsat,  9  Ashbum 
Place,  London. 

1879.  Allen,  J.  Romillt,  C.E.,  20 
Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C. 


1864.* Anderson,    Archibald,    30   Oxford 

Square,  London,  W. 
1866.* Anderson,     Arthur,    C.B.,    M.D., 

Sunnybrae,  Pitlochry. 

1884.  Anderson,  Charles  M.,  107  Heaton 

Moor  Road,  Stockport. 
1887.  Anderson,  James,  Westside,  Brechin. 
1889.  Anderson,  James,  Carronvale,  Wardie 

Road. 
1882.  Anderson,      John,     M.D.,     LL.D., 

71    Harrington     Gardens,    London, 

S.W. 

1885.  Anderson,  P.  J.,  M.A-,  LL.B.,  2  East 

Craibstone  Street,  Aberdeen. 

1871.*Anderson,  Robert  Rowand,  LL.D., 
Architect,  16  Rutland  Square,—  Vice- 
President, 

1865.*Anderson,  Thomas  S.,  Liugarth,  New- 
burgh,  Fife. 

1882.  Annandale,  Thomas,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Surgery,  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  34  Charlotte 
Square. 


An  asterisk  (*)  denotes  Life  Members  who  have  compounded  for  their  Annual  Contributions. 
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1860.  •Argyll,  Hia  Grace  the  Duke  of, 
K.T.,  D.C.L.,  Inveraray  Castle. 

1885.  Armttaoe,   Alexander    Boax,    Ac- 

countant, 14  Dick  Place. 

1878.*Armbtrono,  Robert  Bruce,  6  Ran- 
dolph Cliff. 

1889.  Athole,  Hia  Grace  the  Duke  of,  K.T., 
Blair  Castle,  Blair  Athole. 

1888.»Atkin80N,  W.  A.,  Knockfarrie,  Pit- 
lochry. 

1877.  Bailet,  J.  Lambert,  Solicitor,  Ard- 

rossan. 
1868.  •Bain,  Joseph,  27  Bolingbroke  Grove, 

Wandsworth     Common,      London, 

S.W. 

1889.  Bain,  William,  6  Coates  Gardens. 
1892.  Bain,  William,  Creagorry,  South  Uist. 
1891.  Baird,    Wiluam,  Clydesdale    Bank, 

Portobello. 
1883.  Balfour,     Charles     Barrinqton, 
of  Newton  Don,  Kelso. 

1886.  Balfour,     Major     Francis,     Femie 

Castle,  Cupar-Fife. 
1873.  •Balfour,  John,  of  Balbimie,  Markinch. 
Fife. 

1876.  Ballantine,  Alexander,  42  George 

Street 

1877.  *Bannerman,  Rev.  D.  Douglas,  M.A., 

D.D.,  Free  St  Leonard's  Manse, 
Perth. 

1890.  Bannerman,  William,  M.A.,  M.D., 

10  Ardmillan  Terrace. 
1880.  Barron,  James,  Editor  of  Inverness 
Courier,  Inverness. 

1883.  Baxter,  Jambs  Curhie,  S.S.C.,    46 

Heriot  Row. 

1891.  Baxter,    Rev.    George    Chalmers, 

F.C  Minister,    Cargill,    Guildtown, 
Perth. 
1891.*Batnb,  Thomas,  I^rchfield  Academy, 
Helensburgh. 

1884.  Beaton,  Angus  J.,  C.E.,  £ngineer*s 

OflBce,  L  and  N.-W.  Railway,  Mars- 
den,  Yorkshire. 

1877.  Beaumont,  Charles  G.,  M.D.,  West 
Terrace,  Folkestone. 

1891.  Beck,  Eoerton  W.,  10  Conatantine 
Road«  Hampstead,  London. 


1863. •Beok,  Rev.  James,  A.M.,  Bildeston 
Rectory,  Ipswich,  Suffolk. 

1889.  Bedford,  Charles  Henrt,  M.D., 
D.Sc.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Lahore 
Medical  College,  India. 

1872.*Beer,  John  T.,  Green  Heys,  Rock 
Ferry,  Cheshire. 

1877.  Beog,  Robert  Burns,  Solicitor,  Kin- 
ross. 

1877.  Bell,  Robert  Craigie,  W.S.,  4 
Buckingham  Terrace. 

1889.  Bell,  Thomas,  of  Belmont,  Hazel- 

wood,  Broughty  Ferry. 

1877.  Bell,  Wiujam,  of  Gribdae,  Kirk- 
cudbright. 

1887.  Berrt,  David  Anderson,  M.B.,C.M., 
117  Goldhawk  Road,  Shepherd's 
Bush,  London,  W. 

1886.  Beveridoe,  Henrt,  Pitreavie  House, 
Dunfermline. 

1890.  Beveridoe,    Erskine,    St   Leonard's 

Hill,  Dunfermline. 

1891.  Bryeridge,      James,      Church      of 

ScotUnd's  Training  College,  Glas- 
gow. 

1877.^BiLTON,'  Lewis,  W.S.,  16  Hope 
Street. 

1891.  Bird,  George,  24  Queen  Street 

1882.  Black,  William  George,  88  West 
Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 

1847.»Blackie,  Walter  G.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
17  Stanhope  Street,  Glasgow. 

1885.  Blaikie,  Walter  Biqgar,  11  Thistle 

Street. 

1891.  Blair,  Rev.  William,  M.A.,   D.D., 

Leighton  Manse,  Dunblane. 

1879.  Blanc,  Hippolyte  J.  , A. R.S. A.,  Archi- 

tect, 73  George  Street. 

1886.  Blyth,  R.  Henry,  25  Old  Elvet,  Dur- 

ham. 

1887.  Bogie,  Alexander,  Banker,  48  Lauder 

Road. 

1892.  Boole,  Lockhart,    Artist,  Stratford 

Studios,    Stratford    Road,    Kensing- 
ton. 
1885.  BoMFAS,  Charles  S.  M.,  121  West- 
bourne  Terrace,  London. 

1880.  •Bon  AR,  Horatius,  W.S.,15Stratheam 

Place. 
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1876.  BoiriTAii,  Thomas,  127  George  Street. 
1880.  Borland,  John,  Etniria  Bank,  Kil- 
marnock. 

187a»BoYD,     William,    M.A.,      Solicitor, 

Peterhead. 
18d3.  BOTLB,  RoBRRT,  Colooel  the  Hon.,  6 

Snmner  Terrace,  London. 

1884.  BOTNTON,    Thomas,  Norman    House, 

Bridlington  Quay,  Hull. 

1883.  Brand,  David,  Sheriff  of  Ayrshire, 

Airlie,  Bridge  of  Weir. 
1891.  Brand,  James,  G.R,  10  Marchmont 

Terrace,  Qlat^w. 
18d4.*BREADALBANB,   The   Most   Hon.  the 

Marquess  of,  Taymouth  Castle. 
1857.*Brodib,  Sir  Thomas  Dawson,  Bart, 

9  Ainslie  Place. 
1887.  Brook,  Alex.  J.  Sw,  9  Lmrirton  Park. 

1877.  Broun,  Archibald,  Principal  Clerk  of 

Searion,  10  Inverleith  Row. 

1878.  Broun-Morison,  John  Broun,  of  Fin- 

derlie,  .The  Old  House,  Harrow*on- 
Hili 

1885.  Brown,  Rev.  George,  Bendochy  Manse, 

Coupar-Angus. 
1 887.  Brown,  George,  2  Spottlswoode  Street 

1884.  Brown,  G.  Baldwin,  M.A.,  Professor 

of  Fine  Art,  University  of  Edinburgh, 

3  Roseberv  Crescent 
1871.*Brown,  John  Taylor,  Gibraltar  House, 

St  Leonard's  Bank, — Librarian. 
1882.  Brown,    Robert,  Underwood  Park, 

Paisley. 

1884.  Browne,   Rev.   Canon,  G.  F.,  B.D., 

LLkD.,  2  Amen  Court,  London. 
1882.  Browne,      George       Washington, 
A.KS.A.,  Architect,  1  Albyn  Place. 

1885.  Bruce,  Charlks,  J. P.,  Mount  Hooly 

House,  Wick. 

1892.  Bruce,    George    Waugh,    Banker, 

Leven,  Fife. 
1863.*Brucr,   Henrt,  of    Ederline,    Ford, 

Lochgilphead. 
1882.  Brccb,  James,  W.S.,  23  St  Bernard's 

Crescent 

1893.  Bruce,    John,    Woodhank,    Helens- 

burgh. 
1880.  Bruce,  Rev.   William,    B.D.,   Duni- 
marle,  Culross. 


1889.  Brtce,     Wiluam     Moir,    5    Dick 

Place. 
1880.  Bryden,  Robert,  18  Chester  Street. 
1885.*Buchanan,  Thomas  Ryburn,  Al.A., 

M.P.,  10  Moray  Place. 
1882.  Buist,  John  B.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on 

Pathology,  1  Clifton  Terrace. 
1882.  Burnet,     John    Jambs,    A.RS.A., 

Architect,     18    University    Avenue, 

Hillhead,  Glasgow. 
1892.  Burnett,  Rev.  J.B.,  B.D.,  Mimster  of 

Aberlemno,  Forfar. 
1887.  Burgess,      Tbter^     Banker,     Glen 

Urquhart^  Inremess. 
1887.  BuBn»  Rev.  Thomas,  2  St  Mmgaret's 

Road. 
1889.  Burr,  Rev.  P.    Lorimer,   Manse  of 

Lundie  and  Fowlis,  Dundee. 
1867.*BuTE,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess 

of,  K.T.,  LL.D.,  Mountstuart  House, 

Rothesay. 

1880.  Caldwbll,  Jambs,  Craigielea  Place, 

Paisley. 
1887.  Cameron,  J.  A.,  M.D.,  Nairn. 

1889.  Cameron,    John    M.,    M.B.,   CM., 

Glenlee,  Dalniuir,  Dumbartonshire. 

1890.  Cameron,    Richard,     1    St    David 

Street 
1886.  Campbell,     Donald,    M.D.,     Craig- 

rannoch,  Ballachulish. 
1886.  Campbell,  Sir   Duncan  Alexander 

Dundas,   Bart.,  of   Barcaldine    and 

Glenure,  Scottish  Club,  Dover  Street, 

London. 
1865.*Campbbll,  Rev.    James,    D.D.,   The 

Manse,  Balmerino,  Fifeshire. 
1884.  Campbell,  James,  of  Craignish,  Ard- 

nacreggan,  Callander. 
1877.*Campbbll,    James,    of    Tillichewan, 

Alexandria,  Dumbartonshire. 
1874.*Campbell,  James  A.,  LL.D.,  M.P., 

of  Stracatbro,  Brechin. 
1890.  Campbell,  James  Lennox,  5  Victoria 

Place,  Brougbty  Ferry. 
1850. ♦Campbell,  Rev.  John  A.L.,  2  Albyn 

Place. 
1882.*Campbell,    Patrick   W.,    W.S.,    49 

Melville  Street 
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1884.*Campbbll,    Richard    Vary,  M.A., 

LL.B.,  Advocate,  87  Moray  Place. 
1883.  Campbell,  Walter  J.  Douolas,  of 

Innis  Chonain,  Loch  Awo. 
1877.*Campbbll-Bannerman,    llii?ht    Hon. 

H.,  LL.D.,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State 

for  War,  6  Groavenor  Place,  London. 
1892.  Cannino,  Francis  Lennox,  Architect 

to  the  Orange  Free  State,  S.  Africa. 
1862.»Carprab,  Robert,  77  George  Street, 

— Curator  of  Museum, 
1891.  Carmichabl,       Jambr,       Mary  field, 

Dundee. 
lS88.*CARMicnABL,  Sir  Thomas  D.  Gibson, 

Bart,  of  Castlecraig,  Dolphin  ton. 

1889.  Carrick,  Rev.  John  Charles,  B.D., 

Newbattle,  Dalkeith. 

1871.*Cartwrioht,  Thomas  Leslie  Mel- 
ville, Melville  House,  Ladybank, 
Fife. 

1874.  •Chalmers,  David,  Redhall,  Slateford. 

1865.*Chalmbbs,  James,  Westbum,  Aber- 
deen. 

1890.  Chalmers,  P.  Macoregob,  Architect, 

176 J  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 

1889.  Chatwin,  J.  A.,  Wellington  House, 

Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
1876.  Chisholm,  James,  15  Claremont  Cres- 
cent. 

1881.  Christie,     John,    of     Cowden,    19 

Buckingham  Terrace. 

1882.  Chribtison,  David,  M.D.,  20  Magdala 

Crescent,  — Secretary. 

1890.  Christison,  John,  W.S.,   40  Moray 

Place. 
1889.  Clark,  David  R,  M.A.,  Clairmont, 

Pollokshields. 
1885.  Clark,  George  Bennett,  W.S.,  15 

Douglas  Crescent. 
1871.*Clark,  Sir  John  Forbes,  Bart   of 

Tillypronie,  Aberdeenshire. 
1 867. 'Clark,  Robert,  42  Hanover  Street 
1874.  Clarke, WiLLLAM  Bruce,  M.A.,  M.B., 

46  Harley  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 

London. 

1891.  Cleghorn,  Hugh,  M.D.,  of  Stravithie, 

St  Andrews. 
1879.  Cleland,  John,   M.D.,  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  University  of  Glasgow. 


1880.  Clouston,  Thomas  a,  M.D.,  Tip- 
perlinn  House,  Momingside  Place. 

1891.  Coats,  Thomas   Glen,  of  Ferguslie, 
Paisley. 

1870.*CooHiLL,  J.  G.  Sinclair,  M.D.,  St 
Catharine's  House,  Ventnor,  Isle  of 
Wight    • 

1889.  Constable,  Archibald,  14  Parliament 
Street,  London,  S.W. 

1892.  CoNSTABLB,  Georob  William,  Glen- 

craig,  Lochgelly,  Fife. 
1885.  Cooper,   John,   Burgh  Engineer,  16 

Cumin  Place. 
1867.*Copland,  Jambs,  Assistant  Curator, 

Historical       Department,      General 

Register  House. 

1891.  CouTTs,    Rev.    Alfred,    B.D.,    F.C. 

Minister,  Pathhead,  Kirkcaldy. 
1879.*CowAN,    Rev.    Charles    J.,    B.D., 

Morebattle,  Kelso. 
1865.*CowAN,  James,  35  Royal  Terrace. 

1887.  Cowan,     John,    W.S.,    St     Roque, 

Grange  Loan. 

1888.  Cowan,  William,  2  Montpellier. 

1876.  Cox,  James  C,  The  Cottage,  Lochee, 

Dundee. 

1877.  Cox,  Robert,  M.A.,  84  Drumsheugh 

Gardens. 
1882.  Crabbje,     Gkorob,     56    Palmerston 

Place. 
1879.  Crabbie,     John     M.,     33     Cheater 

Street. 

1892.  Craio-Brown,  T.,  Selkirk. 

1892.  Craigie,  Wm.  A.,  M.A.,  St  Andrews. 

1879.  Craik,  George   Lillie,  29  Bedford 

Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

1893.  Cramond,   William,    M.A.,    LL.D., 

Cullen. 

1880.  ♦Cran,  John,  Kirkton,  Inverness. 
1892.  Craw,    H.    Hewat,    West    Foulden, 

Berwick-on-Tweed. 

1889.  Crawfurd,  Rev.  J.  Howard,  Aber- 

corn  Manse,  South  Queeusferry. 
1861.  •Crawfurd,  Thomas  Macknight,  of 
Cartsbum,  Lauriston  Castla 

1878.  Croal,     Thomas     A.,     16     Xiondon 

Street. 
1892.  Crockett,  W.  Shillinglaw,  Earlston, 
Berwickshira 
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889.  Crombib,  Rev.  James  M.,  The  Manse, 
Cote  des  Nieges,  Montreal,  Canada. 

886.  Cboss,  Robkbt,  8  Bothesay  Ter- 
race. 

891.  Cullbn,Albxakder,  Architect,  Clyde 
Street,  Motherwell 

867.*CciDiio,  H.  Sybr,  63  Kennington  Park 
Road,  Snrrey. 

883.  CuNNiKGHAM,    Carus    D.,    Oriental 

Onh,  Hanover  Sqnnro,  London. 
891.  CUNNINOHAM,  Jambs  Hbmrt,  C.E.,  4 

Magdala  Crescent, — TrecLsurer, 
867.*CrRLB,    Albxandbr,    of    Morriston, 

Priorwood,  Melrose. 
89a  Cdrlb,  Albx.  0.,  W.S.,  18  Castle  St 
889.  CuRLB,     Jambs,     Jan.,     Priorwood, 

Melrose. 
886.  CuRRiB,  Jambs,  Jan.,  Larkfield,  Golden 

Acre. 

884.  CuRRiB,  Waltbr  Thomson,    S.S.C., 

Rankeilloor,  Cupar-Fife. 
879.*CnRsiTBR,  Jambs  Walls,  Albert  St., 
KirkwalL 

879.  Dalolbish,  J.  J.,  Brankston  Grange, 

Stirling. 
893.  Dalrtmplb,  Sir  Charles,  Bart,  M.P., 

Newhailes,  Mid-Lothian. 

883.  Dalrymflb,  Hon.  Hew    Hamilton, 

Ozenfoord  Castle,  Dalkeith. 

866.*DAvro80N,  C.  B.,  Advocate,  Roundhay, 

Fonthill  Road,  Aberdeen. 
872L  •Davidson,   Hugh,  Procurator-Fiscal, 

Braedale,  Lanark. 
886.    Davidson,    Jas.,    Solicitor,    Kirrie- 

mnir. 
882.  Dbuchar,  David,  12  Hope  Terrace. 

881.  Dbwar,  James,  Balliliesk,  Dollar. 

884.  Dick,  Major  J.  Proudfoot,  Kilellan, 

Campbelton. 
893.  Dickson,  Rev.  John,  150  Ferry  Road, 

Leith. 
870.  •Dickson,  Thos.,  LL.D.,  Curator  of 

the    Historical    Department    H.M. 

General  Register  House. 
870. •Dickson,  Walter  George,  M.D.,  3 

Royal  Circus. 

882.  •Dickson,  William  Traquair,  W.S., 

11  Hill  Street 


886.  •Dixon,      John      Hbnrt,      Inveran, 

iPoolewe. 
889.  Dobib,  George,  9  Priestfield  Road. 

877.  Dobtb,  John  Shedden,  of  Morishill, 

Beith. 

887.  DoDDS,  Rev.  Jambs,  D.D.,The  Manse, 

Corstorphine. 

880.  Donald,  Colin  Dunlop,  jun.,  172  St 

Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 
867.*DoNALD80N,    Jambs,    LL.D.,     Prin- 
cipal   of     the     University    of     St 
Andrews. 

888.  Donaldson,       Jambs,       Sunnyside, 

Formby,  near  Liverpool. 
891.  Donaldson,  Robert,  M.A.,  22Fettes 
Row. 

879.  Douglas,       Archibald       Sholto, 

Birkhill  Cottage,  Muckart  by  Dollar. 
861.  ♦Douglas,  David,  10  Castle  Street. 
885.  Douglas,  Rev.  Sholto  D.  C,  Douglas 

Support,  Coatbridge. 
881.^DouoLA8,  W.  D.  Robinson,  Orchardton, 

Castle-Douglas. 
893.  Dowdbn,    Right   Rev.    John,   D.D., 

Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  Lynn  House, 

Gillsland  Road. 
874.  DowELL,  Alexander,  13  Palmerston 

Place. 

878.  Drummond,  William,  4   Learmonth 

Terrace. 
872.  •Dudgeon,  Patrick,  of  Cargen,  Dum- 
fries. 

881.  Duff,  £dward  Gordon,  Park  Nook, 

Princes  Park,  Liverpool. 
867. ♦Duff,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Mountsteuart 
Elphinston  Grant,  G.C.S.I.,  York 
House,  Twickenham,  London. 

891.  Duff,  Thomas  Gordon,  of  Drummuir, 

Keith. 
872.  •Duke,  Rev.  William,  D.  D.  ,St  Vigeans, 

Arbroath. 
878.  Dunbar,      Archibald      Hamilton, 

of  Northfield,  Bournemouth. 

892.  Duncan,   Auster,   Chinese  Imperial 

Civil  Service. 

880.  Duncan,  James  Dalrtmple,  Meikle- 

wood,  Stirling. 
887.  Duncan,    G.     S.,     Dunmore     Villa, 
Blaii^owrie. 
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1874.  Duncan,  Rev.  John,  Abdie,  Newhurgh, 

Fife. 
1877.*DuNDAB,  Ralph,  C.S.,  16  St  Amlrew 

Sqaare. 

1874.  DuNLOP,  Rev.  Jamss  Mkrcrr,  18  Dean 

Terrace. 

1892.  DuNLOF,  Rev.  Robert  H.,  Minister  of 

Elie,  Fife. 

1893.  Dunn,  Richard  H.,  Earlston,  Berwick- 

shire. 
1876.  Duns,  John,  D.  D.  ,  Professor  of  Natural 
Science,    New  College,  14  Greenhill 
Place, — Curator  qf  Mtueum, 

1892.  Edwards,   John,    4   Great   Western 

Terrace,  Glasgow. 
1885.  Eldbr,    William    Nicol,    M.D.,    6 

Torphichen  Street. 
1880.  Elliot,  John,  of  Binks,  35  Mayfield 

Gardens. 

1889.  Erskinb,  David  C  E.,  yr.  of  Lin- 

lathen,  11  Dromsheugh  Gardens. 
1892.  Etrb,  The  Most  Rev.  Chabub,  D.D., 
R.C.     Archbishop,       6       Bowmont 
Gardens,  Glasgow. 

1856.*Farquhar80N,  Robert  F.  0.,  of 
Haughton,  Alford,  Aberdeenshire. 

1880.*Faulds,  a.  Wiuson,  Enockbuckle 
House,  Beith. 

1891.  Fkrous,  Oswald,  27  Blythswood  Sq., 

Glasgow. 

1890.  Ferguson,  Prof.  John,  LL.D.,  Uni- 

versity, Glasgow. 
1890.  Ferguson,  Rev.  John,  B.D.,  Manse  of 
Abei*dalgie,  Perthshire. 

1892.  Ferguson,  John,  Writer,  Duns. 
1880.  Ferguson,  Richard  S.,  M.A..  LL.M. 

Lowther  Street,  Carlisle. 

1875.  Ferguson,    Robert,    Morton,    Car 

lisle. 
1872.  ♦Ferguson,   William,  of  Kinmundy 

Mintlaw,  Aberdeenshire. 
1883.  Fergusson,  Alexander  A.,  11  Gros 

venor  Terrace,  Glasgow.    . 
1887.  Fergusson,  J.  Grant,  jun.,  of  Bal 

edmund,  Pitlochry. 
1875.  Fergusson,  Sir  Jamrs  R.,  Bart,   of 

Spitalhaugh,  West  Linton. 


1873.*Findlat,  John  Rttchik,  3  Rothesay 

Terrace. 
1892.  Findlay,  John  R.,  jun.,  3  Rothesay 

Terrace. 

1889.  FiNLAY,  J.  F.,  Bengal  Civil  Service. 
1880.  FiNLAY,  John  Hope,  W.S.,  19  Glen- 
cairn  Crescent. 

1885.  FiNLAY,  Kirk  MAN,  of  Dunlossit,  Islay. 
1875.  Fisher,  Edward,  Abbotsbury,  Newton 
Abbot,  Devonshire. 

1885.  Fleming,  D.Hay,  16  North  Bell  Street, 

St  Andri  ws. 

1888.  Fleming,  James,  jun.,  Kilmory, 
Skelmorlie,  Ayrshire. 

1875.*FooTE,  Alexander,  Broomley,  Mon- 
trose. 

1880.  FoRLONO,  Major-Gen.  J.  G.  Roche,  U 
Douglas  Crescent. 

1890.  Forrester,  Henry,  Morton  Hall,  Lib- 

erton. 
1887.  Foster,  John,  M.A.,  Daisybank,  Beith. 
1887.  FouLis,  James,  M.D.,  34  Heriot  Row. 
188a.  Fox,    CHARI.B8  Henry,   M.D.,   The 

Beeches,  Brislington,  near  Bristol. 
1862.*Fraser,      Alexander,     Canonmills 

Lodge,  Canonmills. 

1886.  Eraser,  James  L.,  5  Castle  Street, 

Inverness. 

1891.  Eraser,  Wiluam  N.,  of  Findrack, 

Torphius,  Al:)erdeenshire. 
1851. ♦Eraser,  Sir  William,  K.C.B.,  LL.D., 
Deputy  Keeper  of  Records,  32  Castle 
Street. 

1883.  Eraser,  Rev.  Wiluam  Ruxton,  M.A., 

Minister  of  Maryton,  Montrose. 

1884.  Galbraith,  Thomas  L.,  Town-Clerk, 

24  Park  Terrace,  Stirling. 

1887.  Gallaway,     Alexander,     Dirgarve 

House,  Aberfeldy. 

1890.  Garden,  Farquharson  T.,  4  Rubislaw 

Termce,  Aberdeen. 

1891.  Garson,    William,  W.S.,    5  Albyn 

Place. 
1891.  Garstin,  John  Ribton,  D.L.,  M.A., 

Bragaustown,  CastlebelUngham,  Co. 

Louth,  Ireland. 
1886.  Gebbib,     Rev.     Francis,     Edgehill, 

Dean. 
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1887.  Gbddbs,  Gborge  HurtOK,  8  Douglas 

Cresoent 
1877.  GiBB,  John  S.,  8  Buccleach  Place. 

1886.  GiLL)  A.   J.    MrrcHBLLy    of   Savock, 

A>teTdeen8bire. 
1867.*GiLLESFnB,  DjlTID,  of  Mountqnhanie, 

Cupar-Fife. 
1885.  Glbn,  Robert.  10  Dondoeald  Street. 
1885.  Goldsmu),  Edmond,  10  Fettes  Row. 
1 890.  Gordon,  Rev.  A  rthu  r,  2  Lennox  Street 

1884.  Gordon,  James,  W.S.,  8  East  Castle 

Road,  Merchiston. 

1877.  Gordon,    Rev.     Robert,     of    Free 

Baccleucli     Charch,     11     Mayfield 
Gardens. 

1885.  GoBDON-GiLMOOR,   R.    B.,   Grenadier 

Guards,  London. 
1872.*GoBDON,  William,  M.D.,  11  Mayfield 
Gardens. 

1889.  Gordon,    Wiluam.     of     Tarvie,     4 

Cottesmore  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
1869.*6ouDiE,  Gilbert,  39  Northumberland 
Street. 

1885.  GouDiE,   James  T.,   Oakleigh   Park, 

Nithsdale  Drive,  Pollokshields. 

1890.  Gow,    Andrew,    Factor,    Cranstoun 

Riddell,  Dalkeith. 

1878.  Gow,  Jambs   M.,   Union    Bank,   66 

George  Street. 
1882.  Graham,  James  Maxtonb,  of  Culto- 

qubey,  Crieff. 
1892.  Graham,  Robert  C,  Skipness,  Argyll. 

1888.  Grant,  F.  J.,  W.S.,  42  Ann  Street. 
1882.  Grat,  George,  Clerk  of  the  Peace, 

County  Buildings,  Glasgow. 
1884.  Gray,  J.  Miller,  Curator,  National 
Portrait  Gallery  of  Scotland,  28  Gay- 
field  Square. 

1891.  Green,    Charles    E.,    8    Rilmaurs 

Terrace. 
1866.*Grben8HIELD8,  John   B.,  Advocate, 
of  Kerse,  Lesmahagow. 

1887.  Greio,  Andrew,  C.E.,  Bellevue,  Tay- 

port 

1886.  Greio,    T.    Watson,    of  Glencarse, 

Perthshire. 
1880.  Grieve,  Symington,  11  Lauder  Road. 
18S9.*Griffith,  Henry,  Montpelier  Lodge, 

Brighton. 


1871.*Gbub,   Rev.    George,    Rector,    Holy 

Trinity,  Ayr. 
1880.  Guild,  J.  Wylue,  65  St  Vincent  St, 

Glasgow. 

1888.  Gunning,    His    Excellency    Robert 

Haludat,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  12  Addison 

Crescent,  Kensington,  London,  W. 
1884.*Guthrie,  Charles  J.,  Advocate,  13 

Royal  Circus. 
1878.  Guthrie,    Rev.    D.    K.,   49    Cluny 

Gardens. 

1874.  QinsBiE,  Rev.  Roger  R.  Linoard, 

Tayhank  Hoose,  Dundee. 

1861.*Haddington,  Right  Hod.  Hie  Earl  of, 
Tyuninghame,  Prestonkirk. 

1882.  Halkett,  Sir  Arthur,  Bart,  of  Pit- 
firrane,  Dunfermline. 

1876.  Hallkn,  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Cornelius, 
M.A.,  The  Parsonage,  Alloa. 

1875.  Hamilton,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  of  Dalzell, 

Motherwell. 

1891.  Hamilton,    James,    Town    Clerk    of 

Kilmarnock. 

1892.  Hammond,    Stocks,   B.A.,    L.  Mus., 

Selwood,  Heaton  Grove,  Bradford. 
1867. *Harris,  Alex.,  4  Millertield  Place. 
1887.  Harrison,  John,  Rockville,  Napier 

Road. 
1886.  Hart,  George,    Procurator-Fiscal  of 

Renfrewshire  at  Paisley. 
1875.  Hay,  George,  R.S.A.,    7  Ravelston 

Terrace. 
1882.  Hay,    George,   The    Snuggery,   Ar- 

l)roath. 
1874.  Hay,     J.      T.,      Blackball      Castle, 

Banchory. 
1865.*Hay,  Robert  J.  A.,  Florence. 
1892.  Hedlby,  Robert  C,  Cheviott,  Cor- 

bridge-on-Tyne. 
1871.*Hbiton,  Andrew,  Architect,  Damick, 

Perth. 
1888.*Henderson,  Lt.-Col.  George,  Ovenden 

House,  Sundridge,  Kent. 
1892.  Henderson,  Jambs,  Dunning. 

1889.  Henderson,  James  Stewart,  1  Pond 

Street,  Hampstead,  London,  N.W. 
1886.  Henry,  David,  Architect,  2  Lockhart 
Place,  St  Andrews. 
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1891.  Herries,  William  D.,  yr.  of  Spottes 

HaU,  Dalbeattie. 
1887.  Hbwison,  Rev.  J.  Kino,  The  Manso, 
Rothesay. 

1890.  Hill,    Rev.    Gioffrt,    M.A.,    The 

Vicaiage,  Hamham,  Salisbury. 

1881.  Hill,  Gborob  W.,  6  Princes  Terrace, 

DovaDhill,  Glasgow. 
1889.  HisLOP,   John   Fowler,    Castlepark, 

Prestonpans, 
1877.*Home-Drummond,  Col.  H.  S.,  of  Blair 

Drummond,  Stirling. 
1874. ♦Hope,  Henrt  W.,  of  Luffhess,  Drem, 

Haddingtonshire. 
1874.*HoRNiMAN,  Frederick  John,  Surrey 

Mount,  Forest  Hill,  London. 

1892.  Houston,  Rev.  A.  M.,  Af.A.,  Auchter- 

derran. 

1889.  Howden,  Charles  R.  A.,  Advocate, 

25  Melville  Street. 
1886.  Howden,  John  M.,  C.A.,   11   Eton 

Terrace. 
1861.*HowE,  Alexander,  W.S.,  17   Moray 

Place. 
1880.  HowoRTH,  Daniel  Fowler,  Grafton 

Place,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
1887.*Hunt,    H.    Edoell,    1    Hyde    Park 

Gate,  London,  S.W. 
1872.*Hunter,  Col.  Charles,  Pliis   Coch, 

Llanfair  P.G.,  Anglesea. 

1891.  Hunter,    Rev.    Jambs,  Fala   Manse, 

Blackshiels. 
1886.  Hunter,  Rev.  Joseph,  M.A.,  Cock- 

bumspath. 
1867. 'Hunter,  William,  Waverley  Cottage, 

Regent  Street,  Portobello. 

1882.  Hutcheson,  Alexander,    Architect, 

Herschel  House,  Broughty  Ferry. 
1871.*HuTCHiS0N,  John,  R.S.A.,  19  Manor 

Place. 
1891.  Hutchison,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  Afton 

Lodge,  Bonnington. 
1860.*HuTGHisoN,  ROBBRT,  Mayish  Cottage, 

Brodick,  Arran. 
1872.*Hy8LOP,     James     M'Adam,     M.D., 

Surgeon-Major,  22  Palmerston  Place. 

1890.  IMRIB,   Rev.   Thomas  Nairnb,   The 

Parsonage,  Dunfermline. 


1891.  iNGLis,  Alexander  Wood,  Secretary, 
Board  of  Manufactures,  80  Aber- 
croraby  Place. 

1887.  Inglis,     Rev.     W.     Mason,    M.A., 

Auchterhouse. 
1882.  INNBS,  Charles,  Solicitor,  Inverness. 
1866.*lRViNB,    Jambs    T.,    Architect,    167 

Cromwell  Road,  Peterborough. 
1884.  Irvine,  R  W.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Rosehill, 

Pitlochry,  Perthshire. 

1884.  Isles,    Jambs,    St    Ninians,    Blair- 

gowrie. 

1888.  Jackson,  Major  Randlb,   Swordale, 

Evanton,  Ross-shire. 
1867.* J  AMES,     Rev.     John     P.,     Lynton, 
Ilkley. 

1885.  Jameson,  Andrew,  M.A,  Sheriff  of 

Perthshire,  14  Moray  Place. 

1891.  Jameson,  Andrew,  Riverbank,   New 

Milns,  Ayrshire. 
18i>9.*JAMiES0N,  Georgb  Auldjo,  37  Drum- 

sheugh  Gardens. 
1871.*Jamieson,  James  Auldjo,  W.S.,  14 

Buckingham  Terrace. 

1892.  Johnston,  David,  24  Huntly  Gardens, 

Kelvinside,  Glasgow. 
1849.*John8TON,  Thomas   B.,  9   Claremont 
Crescent. 

1892.  Johnstone,  Henry,  M.A.,  37  George 

Street. 
1877.  Jolly,  William,  H.M.  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Greenhead  House,  Govan. 

1893.  Eayb,  Walter  J.,  jun.,  Ilkley  College, 

Ilkley,  Yorkshire. 
1870.*Keltie,  John   S.,  Secretary,    Royal 

Geogi-aphical      Society,      Glendevon 

House,  Compayue  Gardens,  Hamp- 

stead,  London. 
1877.  Kennedy,   Hugh,  Redclyffe,  Partick 

Hill,  Glasgow. 
1880.  Kennedy,  John,  M.A.,  88  Parliament 

Street,  Westminster. 

1889.  Kermode,    Phiup  M.  C,  Advocate, 

Hillside,  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man. 
1893w  Kerr,  Cathel,  M.A,  Fan*,  Thun<o. 
1889.  Kerr,  Andrew  William,  Royal  Bank 

House,  St  Andrew  Square. 
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889.  Kerb,  Rev.  Johx,  Dirleton,  Drem. 
878.  King,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  115 

Wellington  Road,  Glasgow. 
884  KnfLocH,  Sir  John  G.  S.,  Bart,  M.P., 

Kinloch  House,  Mei^le. 
892.  KiNRoes,  John,  Architect,  A.RS.A., 

1  West  Saville  Terrace. 

881.  Kirks,  Robibt,  Greenmoont,  Bomt- 
island. 

887.  KiBKWOOD,  Hbnrt  Bbucb,  3  Belford 
Place. 

882,  Laing,  Alexander,  S.S.C.,  Glenord, 
Spy  law  Road. 

890.  Laing,  JAifsa,  H.  W.,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 
M.B.,  CM.,  9  Tay  Square,  Dundee. 

S^.^IjAING,  Sahuel,  LL.D.,  London. 
878.*Lamb,  Alexander  Crawford,  3  Lands- 
downe  Place,  Dundee. 

884.  Lamb,  James  H.,  The  Latch,  Brechin. 

892.  Lang,   James,    9    Crown     Gardens, 

Dowanhill,  Glasgow. 

893.  Langwill,  Robert  6.,  The  Manse, 

Currie. 

885.  Law,    Thomas    Graves,    Librarian, 

Signet  Library, — Foreign  Secretary, 
882.  Lbadbetter,  Thomas,  Architect,  17 
Young  Street. 

889.  Lees,  The  Very  Rev.  J.    Cameron, 

D.D.,  LL.D.,  88  Blacket  Place. 
871.*Leishman, Rev.  Thomas,  D.D.,  Linton, 
Kelso. 

882.  Leith,  Rev.  James  Forbes,  S.J. 

883.  Leith,  Rev.  Wiluam  Forbes,  Selkirk. 

884.  Lennox,  James,  Eden  Bank,  Dum- 

fries. 
857.*Lbslie,  Charles   Stephen,  of  Bal- 
quhain,  11  Chanonry,  Aberdeen. 

890.  Lindsat,   Leonard   C,  Deer   Park, 

Honiton,  Devon. 
873.  ♦Lindsay,  Rev.  Thomas  M.,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  Free  Church  Col- 
lege, Glasgow. 

892.  Linton,  Simon,  Langhaugh,  Peebles. 

893.  LiTHGOW,  Surgeon   Maj.-Gen.  S.  A., 

M.D.,  C.B.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  Meadow  Walk. 
1881.*LiTTLB,  Robert,  Red  Lodge,  Palace 
Court,  London,  W. 


1885.  Littlejohn,  David  S.,  olicitor,  Bal- 
gillo  Cottage,  Bronghty  Ferry. 

1884.  Livingston,    E.    R,   9   Gracechurch 

Street,  London. 
1878.  Livingston,  Josiah,  4  Minto  Street. 

1883.  LooKHART,  Rev.  Wiluam,  M.  A. ,  D.  D., 

Minister  of  Colinton. 

1882.  LoRiMER,  George,  2  Abbotsford 
Crescent 

1870.*LOTHL/kN,  The  Most  Honourable  the 
Marquess  of,  K.T.,  LL. D.^-^PreaiderU, 

1873.*LuMSDEN,  Lt.-CoL  Henrt  William, 
34  Roland  Gardens,  London. 

1873.*Lumsden,  Hugh  Gordon,  of  Clova, 
Lnmsden,  Aberdeenshire. 

1880.  Lumsden,  James,  Anlen  House,  Alex- 
andria. 

1892.  Macadam,  Joseph  H.,  1  Greenside  St. 

1875.*Macadam,  Stevenson,  Ph.D.,  Lec- 
turer on  Chemistry,  Suiigeons'  Hall. 

1887.  Macadam,  W.  Ivison,  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry,  Surgeons'  Hall. 

1882.  Macandrew,  Sir  Henry  Cockburn, 
Inverness. 

1885.  M'Bain,  James  M.,  Banker,  Arbroath. 
1877.  Macbbath,  James  Mainland,  Lynn- 
field,  Kirkwall. 

1885.  M'Call,  James,  6  St  John's  Terrace, 
Hillhead,  Glasgow. 

1889.  M'Call,  Hardt  B.,  of  Charlesfield, 

Livingston,  Linlithgow. 

1890.  M'Combie,  Peter  Duguid,  4  Bridge 

Street,  Aberdeen. 

1889.  M'CoRMicK,  Rev..  Frederick  H.  J., 

Ilkeston,  Derbyshire. 
1873.*M'DiARMiD,  William  R.,  8  Palmerston 
Place. 

1884.  Macdonald,    Alexander,    9   Mont- 

gomery Drive,  Kelvinside,  Glasgow. 

1885.  Macdonald,  Coll  Reginald,  M.D., 

Kinchoil,  Ayr. 

1874.  Macdonald,  James,  LL.D.,  Rector 
of  Kelvinside  Academy,  14  Kings- 
borough  Gardens,  Kelvinside,  Glas- 
gow. 

1879.  Macdonald,  James,  W.S.,  21  Thistle 
Street. 

1890.  Macdonald,  James,  The  Farm,  Huntly. 
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1890.*Macdonald,  John  Mathkson,  95 
Harley  Street,  Londou,  W. 

1882.  Macdonald,  Kkitneth,  Town  Clerk  of 
Inverness. 

1890.  Macdonald,  William  Raf,  1  Forres 
Street 

1887.  M'DouALL,  James,  of  Logan,  Stranraer. 
1872.*M*DowALL,  Thomas  W.,  M.D.,  East 

Cottingwood,  Morpeth. 
1860.  Macewen,  John  Cochrane,  Trafford 

Bank,  Inverness. 
1892.  M'Ewen,  Rev.  John,  Dyke,  Forrea. 
1862.*Macoibbon,     David,    Architect,    65 

Frederick  Street. 
1878.  Macgillivray,    William,    W.S.,  32 

Charlotte  Square. 

1886.  M'Glashan,    Stewart,  Sculptor,    6 

Brandon  Street. 

1889.  M 'Hardy,  Lt-Col.  A.  B.,  8  Ravelston 

Park. 
1877.  Mackay,    Alexander,    Holt  Manor, 

Wilts. 
1876. ♦Mackay,  JEheas  J.  G.,  LL.D.,  Sheriff 

of  Fife  and  Kinross,  7  Albyu  Phioe. 

1890.  Mackay,  James,  Trowle,  Trowbridge. 

1888.  Mackay,  J.   F.,   W.S.,    Whitehonse, 

Cramond. 

1892.  Mackay,  Thomas  A.,  Banker,  14 
Henderson  Row. 

1882.  Mackay,  Willlam,  Solicitor,  Inver- 
ness. 

1S82.  Mackean,  Willlam,  8  Garthland 
Place,  Paisley. 

1852.*Mackenzib,  Alexander  Kincaid,  19 
Grosvenor  Crescent. 

1882.  Mackenzie,  Rev.  Alexander,  M.A., 
Westerlea,  Nairn. 

1887.  Mackenzie,  David  J.,  Sheriff-Substi- 

tnte,  Wick. 

1872.*Mackbnzie,  Rev.  James  B.,  Kenmore, 
Aberfeldy. 

1891.*Mackenzie,  James,  2  Rillbank  Cres- 
cent. 

1882.  Mackenzie,  R.  W.  R.,  Stormontfield, 
Perth. 

1870.*Mackenzie,  Thomas,  Sheriff-Substi- 
tute, Old  Bank,  Golspie. 

1873.»M*Kkhlib,  P.  H.,  26  Pembridge  VUlaa, 
Bayswater,  London. 


1876.  M  'KiE, Thomas,  Advocate,  1  Gloucester 
Place. 

188d.*MACKiNLAY,  J.  M.,  M.A.,  4  West- 
bourne  Gardens,  Glasgow. 

1888.  MACKINNON,   L.,  jun..  Advocate,  261 

Union  Street,  Aberdeen, 

1891.  MACKINNON,  Sir  W.  A.,  K.C.B.,  28 
Evelyn  Gardens,  London. 

1864. ♦Mackintosh,  Charles  Fraskr,  of 
Drummoud,  M.P.,  Lochardill,  Inver- 
ness. 

1865.  ♦Mack isoN,  William,  Architect,  8  Con- 
stitution Terrace,  Dundee. 

1889.  M'KuNE,   Rev.   Christopher,  Craw- 

furd,  Abington,  Lanarkshire'. 

1878.  Maclaoan,  Robert  Craio,  M.D.,  5 

Coates  Crescent. 

1885.  MacLehose,  James  J.,  M.A.,  61  St 

Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 

1890.  Maclbod,    Reginald,    Queen's    and 

Lord  Treasurer's  Remembrancer  in 
Exche<iuer, — Vice-President. 

1889.  MacLuckik,  John  Reddoch,  Braeside, 
Falkirk. 

1875.  Macmath,  William,  16  St  Andrew  Sq. 

1879.  Macmillan,  Alexander,  M.A.,29  Bed- 

ford Street,  Covent  Ganlen,  London. 
1884.  Macmillan,  Rev.  Hugh,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

70  Union  Place,  Greenock. 
1855.^Macnab,  John  Munro,  Killin  House, 

St  Thomas  Road,  Grange. 

1889.  Macnauohton,  Allan,  M.D.,  Acha- 

buie  House,  Taynuilt. 
1874.  M'Neill,  Malcolm,  Secretary  of  the 

Board  of  Supervision,  53  Manor  Place. 
1882.  Macphail,  Rev.  J.  C,  Pilrig  Manse, 

Pilrig  Street. 

1890.  Macpherson,  Alexander,  Solicitor, 

Kingussie. 

1886.  Macpherson,  Archibald,  Architect, 

7  Young  Street. 
1878.  Macpherson,    Norman,     LL.D.,    2 

Buckingham  Terrace. 
1882.^Macritchie,  David,  C.A.,  4  Archibald 

Place. 
1878.^Makellar,  Rev.  Wiujam,  8  Charlotte 

Square. 
1882.  Marjoribanks,  Rev.  George,  B.D., 

Stenton,  Prestonkirk. 
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1872. *Mabsh ALL,  David,  Lochleven  Place, 
Kinross. 

1885.  Marshall,  William  Huntkr,  W.S., 

25  Heriot  Row. 

1891.  Martut,  Francis^    207  Bath   Street, 

Glasgow. 

1886.  Martin,  Thomas  Johnstone,  Advo- 

cate, 16  Melville  Street. 
1873.*Martine,  Wiluam,  M.D.,  Haddington. 
1861.*Marwick,  Sir  Jambs  David,  LL.D., 

City  Clerk,  City  Chambers,  Glasgow. 

1886.  Masson,  David,  M.A.,   LL.D.,   Pro- 

fessor of  Rhetoric,   &c.,   University 
of  Edinbiugh,  58  Great  King  Street. 

1892.  Matheson,  AnonsTUS  A.,  M.D.,  S3 

Buccleuch  Place. 
1871.*Maxwell,  Alexander,  7  Park  Ter- 
race, Dundee. 

1884.  Maxwell,    Sir    Herbert    Eustace, 

Bart,  M.P.,  of  Monreith,  Wigtown- 
lEihire. 
1892.*Maxwell,    Sir  John    S.,    Bart.,   of 
Pollok,  Pollokshields. 

1891.  Maxwell,  Wellwood,  of  Kirkennan, 

Dalbeattie. 
1889.  Maxwell,  Wellwood  H.,  of  Munches, 
Dalbeattie. 

1887.  Maxwell,  Wiluam,  of  Donavourd, 

Pitlochry. 

1889.  Mathbw,  Rev.  S.  M.,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
St  Paul's,  St  Paul's  Vicarage,  83 
New  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 

1887.  Mearns,  Rev.  D.  G.,  yr.  of  Disblair, 
B.D.,  Manse  of  Oyne,  Aberdeen- 
shire. 

1887.  Meldrum,  Rev.  A.,  M.A.,  Logierait, 
Ballinlaig. 

1887.  Melville,  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount, 
Melville  Castle,  Lasswade. 

1873.*Mklvin,  James,  43  Drumshengh 
Gardens. 

1892.  Menzies,  D.  P.,  287  St  Vincent  Street, 

Glasgow. 
1878.  Mercer,  William  Lindsay,  of  Hunt- 
ingtower,  Perth. 

1885.  Metcalfe,  Rev.  W.  M.,  D.D.,  South 

Manse,  Paisley. 
1882.  Millar,   Alexander    H.,   Rosslynn 
House,  Clepington  Road,  Dundee. 


1876.  Millar,  William  White,  S.S.C.,  16 

Regent  TeiTace. 
1878.  Miller,   George   Anderson,   W.S., 
Knowehead,  Perth. 

1889.  Miller,    Huoh,   Geological    Survey, 

George  Fourth  Bridge. 
1866.*Millkr,  Peter,  Surgeon,  8  Bellevue 
Terrace. 

1885.  MiLLiDOB,  Edwin,  18  Viewforth  Ter- 

race. 

1890.  MiLNB,     Rev.    Andrew    Jamieson, 

LL.D.,  Fyvie,  Aberdeenshire. 

1889.  Milne,  Thomas,  M.D.,  17  Mar  Street, 

Alloa. 
1867.  •Mitchell,  Sir  Arthur,  K.C.R.  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  34 
Dnimmond  Fl&cef— Foreign  Secretary, 

1886.  Mitchell,  A.  J.,  Advocate,  Craigleith 

House,  Blackball. 
1880.  Mitchell,      Charles,      Kintrockat, 
Brechin. 

1888.  Mitchell,   Charles,   Architect,   122 

George  Street. 
1884.  Mitchell,     Hugh,    Solicitor,     Pit- 
lochry. 

1890.  Mitchell,  John  Oswald,  B.A.,  67 

East  Howard  Street,  Glasgow. 
1886. *MiTCH ELL,  Richard  Blunt,  of  Pol- 

roood,  45  Albany  Street. 
1890.  Mitchell,    Sydney,     Architect,    34 

Drummond  Place. 
1890.  Moncrieff,    CoL     Sir    Alexander, 

K.C.B.,15  Vicarage  Gate,  London, W. 
1851. •Montgomery,  Sir  Graham  G.,  Bart, 

Stobo  Castle,  Peeblesshire. 
1868.*M0RicE,    Arthur   D.,  Advocate,  34 

Marischal  Street,  Aberdeen. 
1882.  Morris,  James  Archibald,  Architect, 

51  Sandgate,  Ayr. 
1882.  Morrison,  Hew,  Librarian,  Edinburgh 

Public  Library. 
]  887.^Moubray,  John  J.,  Naemoor,  Rum- 
bling Bridge. 

1877.  MuDiE,  James,  Craiggowan,  Broughty 

Ferry. 
1877.  MuiRHEAD,  Andrew,  4  Hampton  Ter- 
race. 

1889.  MuiRHEAD,  George,  Mains  of  Haddo, 

Aberdeenshire. 
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1891.  Monro,  Alexander  M.,  Accountant, 

Town  House,  Aberdeen. 

1874.  MuNRO,  Charles,  18  George  Street 
1879.»MuNBO,    Robert,    M.A.,    M.D.,    48 

Manor  Place, — Secretary, 
1884.  MiTNRO,    Rev.    Robert,   M.A.,  B.D., 
Old  Eilpatrick,  Glasgow. 

1890.  MuNRO,    Rev.    Willlim,    Collegiate 

School,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

1886.  Murdoch,  Rev.  A.  D.,  All  Saints'  Par- 

sonage, 26  Brougham  Street. 
1879.  Murdoch,  James  Barclat,  Capeling, 

Meams,  Renfrewshire. 
1878. 'Murray,  David,  M.A.,    LL.D.,   169 

West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 

1887.  Murray,  John,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the 

'*  Challenger  "  Expedition,  45  Frederick 
Street. 

1884.  Murray,Patrick,W.S.,12  Ann  Street. 

1885.  Naisuith,  Robert,  Stonehouse. 
1891.*Neilson,  George,  58  Regent  Street, 

Glasgow. 

1864.*Neilson,  John,  W.S.,  23  East  Clare- 
mont  Street. 

1876.*Nepean,  Sir  Molyneaux,  Bart ,  Loders 
Court,  near  Bridport,  Dorsetshire. 

1887.  Nkwton,  R.  N.  H.,  35  Palmerston  PI. 

1839.  NiCHOUioN,  J.  Shield,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy,  &c., 
Eden  Lodge,  Ncwbattle  Terrace. 

1861.*Nicol,  Ehskinb,  RS.A-,  The  Dell,  Felt- 
ham,  Middlesex. 

1875.  NicoL,  Georqe  U., Tay  Beach  Cottage, 

West  Ferry,  Dundee. 

1892.  NicoLSON,  Arthur  Badenach,  jun., 

Glenbervie  House,  Fordoun. 
1885.  NicoLSON,  David,  M.D.,  Broadmoor, 

Crowthome,  Berks. 
1877.  NivBN,  Alexander  T.,  C.A.,  28Foun- 

tainhall  Road. 

1891.  Noble,  Robert,  Heronhill,  Hawick. 
1867.*N0RTHUMBERLAND,    His    Grace    The 

Duke  of,  Alnwick  Castle,  Alnwick. 

1889.  Oertel,  Frederick  Oscar,  C.E.,  Agra 
Club,  Agra,  N.W.P.,  India. 

1877.  Ogilvie,  William  M.,  Bank  House, 
Lochee,  Dundee. 


1890.  OottVY,  Henry  J.  Nisbet-Haiolton, 

Biel,  Prestonkirk. 
1882.  Oliver,  Rev.  John,  M.A.,  Manse  of 
Maryhill,  Glasgow. 

1881.  OUTRAM,  David  £.,  16  Grosvenor  Ter- 

race, Glasgow. 

1885.  Parker,  Charles  Arundel,  M.D., 
Gosforth,  Cumberland. 

1383.  Parlane,  James,  Appleby  Lodge, 
Rusholme,  Manchester. 

1880.  Paterson,  Alexander,  M.D.,  Fern- 
field,  Bridge  of  Allan. 

1859.*Paton,  Sir  Joseph  Noel,  R.S.A., 
LL.D.,  33  Geoi^e  Square. 

1891.  Paton,  Victor  Albert  Noel,  W.S., 

22  Young  Street 

1869.»Paton,  Waller  Hugh,  R.S.A.,  14 
George  Square. 

1870. •Patrick,  R.  W.  Cochran,  LL.D., 
Woodside,  Beith, —  Vice-President 

1880.  Patterson,  James  K.,  Ph.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Agricultural  College, 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  U.S.  A. 

1871.*Paul,  George  M.,  W.S.,  16  St 
Andrew  Square. 

1879.  Paul,  J.  Balfour,  Advocate,  Lyon 
King  of  Arms,  30  Heriot  Row. 

1882.  Paul,    Rev.    Robert,    F.C.    Manse, 

Dollar. 
1874.*Paxton,    William,    62   Fountainhall 

Road. 
1891.  Peace,    Thomas    Smith,    Architect, 

Junction  Road,  Kirkwall. 
1879.  Peddte,  J.  M.  Dick,  Architect,  3  South 

Charlotte  Street. 
1855. ♦Pender,   Sir    John,   KC.M.G.,    18 

Arlington  Street,  London. 
1878.  Peters,  Rev.  W.,  M.A.,  The  Manse, 

Kinross. 
1889.  Petrie,     George,     52     Nethei:gate, 

Dundee. 
1S92.  PiLLANS,   Hugh    Handyside,    Royal 

Bank,  Hunter  Square. 
1885.*Pirrie,  Robert,  9  Buckingham  Ter- 
race, Hillhead,  Glasgow. 

1883.  Pitt-Rivers,  Lieut. -General  A.  H.  L. 

Fox,  D.C.L.,   Inspector  of  Ancient 
Monuments,  Rushmore,  Salisbury. 
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1881.  PrTchard*  Rev.  Hugh,  M.A.,  Dinam, 

Gaerwen,  Anglesea. 
1860.*PRUfBOSB,  Hod.  Bouyerib  F.,  C.6., 
22  Moray  Place. 

1878.  Pbinolb,  John,  M.D.,  Dep.-Inspector- 

Geneiul  of  Hospitals,  14  Merchiston 

Avenue. 
1886.  PuLLAB,  Alfred,  M.D.,  78   Beulah 

Hill,  Norwood,  S.E. 
1889.  PuRYES,  Alexander  P.,  W.S.,  Esk 

Tower,  Idisswade. 

1865.*RAnrr,  Robert,  D.D.,  Principal  and 
Professor  of  Theology  and  Church 
History,  New  College,  Edinburgh,  28 
Douglas  Crescent. 

1879L*Raxfini,  Charles,  LL.D.,  Sheriff- 
Substitute,  Springfield  House,  Elgin. 

186i.*RAiiSAT,  Major  John,  of  Bam,  Stra- 
loch,  Aberdeenshire. 

1891.  Ramsat,  William,  of  Rowland,  Stow. 

1879.  Rankinb,  John,  Professor  of  Scots  Law, 

University  of  Edinburgh,  23  Ainslie 
Place. 
1874.  Rattray,   James   Clerk,   M.D.,   61 
Grange  Loan. 

1882.  Reid,  Alexander  George,  Solicitor, 

Anchterarder. 
188S.*Reid,  Sir  George,  P.R.S.A.,  LL.D., 

22  Royal  Terrace. 
1S90.*Reid,    Jambs,    Auchterarder   House, 

Anchterarder. 
1887.  Reid,  John  C,  Banker,  Airlie  Place, 

Dundee. 
1891.  Rhind,  W.  Bibnie,  A.R.S.A.,  Scclp- 
tor,  St  Helen's,  Cambridge  Street. 

1891.  Richards,  Rev.  Walter  J.  B.,  D.D., 

St  Charles's  College,   Notting  Hill, 
London. 
1^.  Richardson,  Adam  B.,  16  Coates  Cres- 
ceut, — Curator  of  Coins. 

1892.  Richmond,   William,   17   MiUerfield 

Phice. 
1875.  RiNTOUL,   Lient.-Col.   Robert,   Kin- 
ross House,  28  Carlyle  Square,  London. 
1886.*RiTCHiEy    Charles,    S.S.C.,   20   Hill 

Street. 
1883.  Roberts,  Andrew,  26  MUlbrae  Cres., 

Langside,  Glasgow, 
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1885.  Robertson,  Charles,  Redfem,  Colin- 

ton  Road. 
1887.  Robkrtson,  D.  Argyll,  M.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
18  Charlotte  Square. 

1879.  Robertson,  George,  Keeper  of  the 

Abbey,  Dunfermline. 
1884.  Robebtson,  J.  Stewart,  Edradyaate, 
Ballinluig,  Perthshire. 

1886.  Robertson,   Robert,   Albion   Villa, 

Dollar. 
1889.  Robertson,    Thomas   S.,   Architect, 

Riverview,  Broughty  Ferry. 
1879.*Robertson,      W.      W.,      Architect, 

H.M.  Boanl  of  Works,  Parliament 

Square. 
1865.  •Robinson,    John     Rtley,     LL.D., 

47  Westgate,  Dewsbury. 

1880.  RoBSON,  William, as. C.,Marchholm, 

Gillsland  Road. 

1864. ♦Roger,  James  C,  Friars  Watch,  Wal- 
thamstow,  Essex. 

1871.*RoLLO,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  Duncrub 
House,  Dunning. 

1874.  Romanes,  Robert,  Harrjburn, Lauder. 

1872.»RosEBBRY,  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of, 
LL.D.,  Dalmeny  Park. 

1876.  Ross,  Alex.,  Provost  of  Inverness. 

1885.  Ross,  Andrew,  S.8.C.,  Annfield,  New- 
haven  Road. 

1881.  Ross,  Joseph  Carne,  M.D.,  Parsonage 

Nook,  Withington,  Manchester. 
1891.  Ross,    Thomas,    Architect,    14   Saxe 

Coburg  Place. 
1867.*Ross,  Rev.  William,  Cowcsddens  Free 

Church,  Cliabhan  House,  Hill  Street, 

Gamethill,  Glasgow. 


1891.  Saunders,    Frederick    A.,     M.D., 

Graham's  Town,  S.  Africa. 
1889.  Scott,  Alexander,  Ashbank,   New- 
port, Fife. 

1892.  Scott,  James,  J. P.,  Chief  Magistrate, 

Tayport. 
1898.  ScoTT-MoNCRiEFF,  Sir  Coun,  Dover 
House,  London. 

1893.  ScoTT-MoNCRiEPP,    David,  W.S.,  24 

George  Square. 
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1889.  SoOTT-MoNCEiBFP,    W.    G.,    Sheriff- 

Substitute  of  Stirlingshire,  Weedings* 

hall,  Polmont,  Stirlingshire. 
1881.  Sbmflb,     Andrew,     M.D.,     United 

Service  Club,  Queen  Street. 
1848.*Seton,     Georqb,     M.A.,    Advocate, 

Ayton  House,  Abemethy,  Perthshire. 
1869.*Shand,  Right  Hon.  A.  B.,  Athenieuin 

Club,  London. 
1864.*Shand,  Robert,  1  Charlotte  PL,  Perth. 
1878.*Shikll,  John,  Solicitor,  19  Windsor 

Street,  Dundee. 
1892.  Shiblls,  Henry  K.,  C.A.,  141  George 

Street. 
1879.  SiBBALD,  John,   M.D.,  Commissioner 

in  Lunacy,  3  St  Margaret's  Road. 
1879.  Sibbald,  John  Edward,  8  Ettrick  Road. 
1871.*SiMPSON,  Alex.  R.,  M.D.,  Professor  of 

Midwifery,  University  of  Edinburgh, 

52  Queen  Street. 

1890.  Simpson,  H.  F.  Morland,  M.A.,  Gram- 

mar School,  Aberdeen. 

1891.  Simpson,    John,    M.D.,    Springfield, 

Inverness. 

1880.*SiMPSON,  Robert  R.,  W.S.,  8  Brunts- 
field  Crescent. 

1884.  Simpson,  Sir  Walter  G.,  Bart., 
Advocate,  University  Club. 

1887.  Sinclair,  William  S.  Thomson,  ofDun- 
beath,  Dunbeath  Castle,  Caithness. 

1878.  Skbbte,    Horace,   Solicitor,   42   Tay 

Street,  Perth. 

1889.  Skblton,  J.  H.,  Crossley  Hall,  Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire. 

1876.*Skinner,  William,  W.S.,  City  Clerk, 
85  George  Square. 

1877.  Skirvinq,  Adam,  of  Croys,  Dalbeattie. 

1879.  Smail,  Jambs,  Secretary,  Commercial 

Bank  of  Scotland,  7  Bruntsfield  Cres. 

1880.  Small,  J.   W.,   Architect,    20  Forth 

Street,  Stirling. 
1874.  Smart,  John,  RS.A.,  13  Brunswick 
Street,  Hillside. 

1891.  Smith,  Cecil  R.  Gilijrs,  85  Drum- 

sheugh  Gardens. 

1892.  Smith,    G.    Gregory,   9   Warrender 

Park  Crescent. 
1882.  Smith,  J.  Guthrie,  Mngdock  Castk; 
Milngavie. 


1874. •Smith,  J.  Ibvinb,  20  Great  King  Street 
1877.  Smith,    James    T.,    Duloch,    Inver- 
keithing. 

1889.  Smith,  Robbrt,  Solicitor,  24  Meadow- 

side,  Dundee. 
1891.»Smith,  W.  M*Combib,  Persie,  Blair- 
gowrie. 

1886.  Smith,  Maj.-Gen.   Sir  R   Murdoch, 

K.C.M.G.,       Director,      Edinburgh 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art. 
188a  Smith,  Thomas,  18  Moray  Place. 

1890.  Smith,  Thomas  Henry,  Corrie  Lodge, 

Inverness. 
1892.*dMTTHB,  Colonel  David  M.,  Methven 

Castle,  Perth. 
1892.  SoMERViLLB,  Rev.  J.  E.,  B.D.,  Villa 

Jeanne,  Mentone,  France. 
1864.*SouTAR,     WnjJAM     Shaw,  •  Banker, 

Blairgowrie. 
1882.*SouTHESK,  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of 

K.  T. ,  LL.  D. ,  Kinnaird  Castle,  Brechin 
1890.*Spence,     Charlbs     James,     South 

Preston  Lodge,  North  Shields. 
1882.  Spraoub,  Thomas  B.,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

29  Buckingham  Terrace. 
1872. •Stair,  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of,  K.T., 

Lochinch,  Wigtownshire. 
1875.  Starke,  James  G.H.,  M. A.,  Advocate, 

Troqueer  Holm,  Dumfries. 
1885.  Steedman,  Thomas,  Clydesdale  Bank, 

Kinross. 
1874.  ♦Steel,  Lt.-Col.  G.  Mdrb,  lOPalmer- 

ston  Place. 

1891.  Steele,  William,  12  Wendover  Cres- 

cent, Mount  Florida,  Glasgow. 

1887.  Steuart,  George,  8  Forbes  Road. 
1889.  Steuart,     John,    Ballechin,     Tully- 

powrie,  Perthshire. 
1887.  Stevens,  Ven.  C.  Ellis,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 

Archdeacon  of  Brooklyn,  2217  Spruce 

Street,  Philadelphia. 
1872.*Steven80n,    Alexander     Shannan, 

Oatlands  Mere,  Weybridge,  Surrey. 
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Newton  Stewart. 
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1876.  Stewart,  Rev.  AhBXAWKRf  LL.D., 
Msme  .of  BaUachnlisb,  Nether 
Lochaber. 

1883.  Stewart,  Charles,  Woburn  Lodge, 
Exmouth,  Sooth  Devon. 

1879.  Stewart,  Charles  Potvts,  Chasfield 
Park,  Stevenage. 

1893.  Stewart,  Donald  W.,  151  Brunts- 
field  Place. 

1881.  Stewart,  James  R.,  M.A.,  Exchequer 
.  Chambers,  Parliament  Square. 

1871. •Stewart,  Mig.-Gen.  J.  H.  M.  Shaw, 
R.E.,  61  Lancaster  Gate,  London,  W. 

1885.  Stewart,  Robert  Kino,  Mardos- 
tonn  Castle,  Newmains,  Lanark- 
shire. 

1881.  Stewart,    T.  Orainoer,   M.D.,   Pro- 

fessor of   Practice    of    Physic   and 
Clinical  Medicine,19  Charlotte  Square. 
1880.*STiRLnrG,  Capt.  Patrick,  Kippenros.*, 
Dunblane. 

1882.  Stort,  Rev.  R.  Herbert,  D.D.,  Pro- 

fessor of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow. 

1883.  Strachan,    John,    M.D.,    Gladstone 

Terrace,  Dollar. 
1889.  Strathern,  Robert,  W.S.,  13  Gglin- 

ton  Crescent. 
1867.*Strathmore,  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of, 

Glamis  Castle,  Forfarshire. 
1S84.  Strong,  W.  R.,  C.A.,  Glasgow. 
1891.  Struthbrs,  John,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  24 

Buckingham  Terrace. 

1883.  Stuart,  George   Ballingal,   M.B., 

Surgeon-Major,  Grenadier  Guards, 
7  Carlton  Street,  Edinburgh. 

1891.  Stuart,  J.  A.  Erskine,  Surgeon, 
Heckmondwike,  Yorkshire. 

1882.  Stubrock,  Peter,  London  Road,  Kil- 
marnock. 

1876.  Sutherland,  Rev.  George,  The  Par- 
sonage, Portsoy. 

1887.  Sutherland,  J.  B.,  S.S.C.,  10  Windsor 
Street 

1884.  Swallow,  Rev.  H.    J.,  M.A.,  Haw- 

thorne Rectory,  Sunderland. 
1863.*SwiTHiirBANK,    George    E.,    LL.D., 
1  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London, 
W.C. 


1884.  Tait,  George,  71  Lothian  Road. 
1890.«Tait,  G.   Lawson,  M.D.,   LL.D.,   7, 

The  Crescent,  Birmingham. 
1892.rrATLOR,  J.  Pringle,  W.S.,  19  Young 

Street. 

1884.  Temple,  Rev.  William,  M.A.,  St  Mar- 

garet's,  Forgue,  Huntly. 

1870.rrBNNANT,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  The 
Glen,  Innerleithen. 

1874.  Thoms,  George  Hunter  MacThomas, 
Advocate,  Sheriff  of  Caithness,  Ork- 
ney, and  Shetland,  13  Charlotte  3q. 

1888.  Thomson,  Rev.  A.,  D.D.,  Bible  House, 

Constantinople. 

1885.  Thomson,  Alexander,  Trinity  Grove, 

Trinity  Road. 

1886.  Thomson,  C.  W.  Wodrow,  C.A.,  16 

Lennox  Street. 

1892.  Thomson,  Rev.  John,  The  Parsonage, 

Rossi  ynn. 

1867.*Thomson,  Lockhart,  S.S.C,  114 
Gkorge  Street. 

1882.*Thomson,  Mitchell,  6  Charlotte 
Square. 

1875.*Thomson,  Rev.  Robert,  LL.D.,  1  Car- 
lung  Place,  Grange. 

1893.  Thurburn,  Lieut-Col.  F.  A.  V.,  Kirk- 

fell,  Highland  Road,  Upper  Norwowi, 
London,  S.E. 

1891.  Tillbrook,  Rev.  W.  J.,  M.A.,  Strath 

Tay   Parsonage,    Grautully,    Ballin- 
luig. 

1892.  ToRPHiCHEN,      Right      Hon.      Lord, 

Calder  House,  Mid  Calder. 

1889.  Traill,    John,     of    Wood  wick,    83 

North  Street,  St  Andrews. 
1865. ♦Troop,  Willlam,  Eastwell,  Bridge  of 

Allan. 
1877.  TUKE,  John  Batty,  M.D.,  20  Charlotte 

Square. 
1888.  TuRNBULL,  Rev.  T.   H.,  The  Manse, 

Lesmahagow. 
1887.*TuRNBULL,  Wm.  J.,  16  Grange  Terrace. 
1880.  Turner,    Frederick    J.,    Mansfield 

Woodhouse,  Mansfield,  Notts. 
1865.»Turner,  Sir  Wiluam,  M.B.,  LL.D., 

D.C.L.,     Professor     of     Anatomy, 

University    of  Edinburgh,    6    Eton 

Terrace. 
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1881.  TwKBODALB,  The  Most  Honourable  The 

Marquess   of,    Yeater    House,  Had- 
dington. 

1878.  Urquhabt,  Jambs,  15  Danube  Street. 

1882.  •Usher,    Rev.     W.     Nbvillk,    Stow 

Rectory,  Lincoln. 

1890.  Vauqhan,  J.  C.  S.,  M.B.,  CM., 
Surgeon-Captain,  Bengal  Army. 

1862.*Vbitch,  Gborob  Sbton,  Bank  of  Scot- 
land, Paisley. 

1873.*Veitch,  John,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Logic,  University  of  Glasgow,  The 
Loaning,  Peebles. 

1874.  Walker,    Alexaivdbr,  64  Hamilton 

Place,  Aberdeen. 
1879.  Walker,  Jambs,  11  St  Vincent  St., 

Glasgow. 
1871.*Walker,    Peter    Gbddbs,    2   Airlie 

Place,  Dundee. 
1884.  Walker,  R.  C,  S.S.C,  Wingate  Place, 

Newport,  Fife. 
1861.  *Walkbr,  Sir  Willlam  Stcart,  K.  C.  B.  , 

of  Bowland,  5  Manor  Place. 
1879.  Wallace,  Thomas  D.,  Rector  of  High 

School,  Inverness. 
1888.  Wannop,   Rev.  Canon,    M.A.,    Had- 
dington. 

1876.  Watbrston,  GBORaE,jun.,  56  Hanover 

Street. 
1891.  Watson,   Alexander   Dufk,    B.D., 

F.C.  Minister,  Castle  Kennedy. 
1890.«Wat8ON,  D.  M.,  Bullionfield,  Dundee. 
1884.  Watson,  W.  L.,  Ayton  House,  Aber- 

nethy,  Perthshire. 

1886.  Watt,   Rev.   J.   B.   A.,  The   Manse, 

Cadder,  Bishopriggs. 

1887.  Watt,  James   Crabb,   Advocate,  21 

Heriot  Row. 
1879.  Wedderburn,  J.  R.  M.,  M.A,  W.S., 
32  Albany  Street 

1877.  Weir,  Hugh  F.,  of  Kirkhall,  Ard- 

rossan. 
1891.  Wellwood,  J.  A.    Maconochie,    of 

Meadowbank,  Kirknewton. 
1877.  Welsh,  John,  Moredun,  Liberton. 


1872.*Wemyss   and   March,    Right    Hon. 

The  Earl  of,  LL.D.,  Gosford,  Long- 

niddry. 
1880.  WBNLBT,JAMB8ADAMS,5Drumsheugh 

Gardens. 
1891.  Weston  -  Beli^      Edwin,    Belmont, 

Dundee. 

1884.  White,  Cecil,  23  Drummond  Place. 
1869.»WHrrB,    CoL    Thomas    Pilkinoton, 

R.E.,  1  Castle  Terrace. 

1885.  Whitelaw,  David,  Eskhill,  Inveresk. 
1868.*Whytb,    Robert,    Procurator-Fiscal, 

Forfar. 

1871.  •Williams,  Wiluam  Edward,  Archi- 
tect, 46  Leicester  Square,  London. 

1884.  Willl^mson,  Rev.  Alexander,  2 
Minto  Street. 

1887.  Williamson,    George,     37     Newton 

Street,  Finnart,  Greenock. 

1888.  Wilson,  Rev.  W.  H.,  The  Parsonage, 

Dingwall. 

1888.  Winslow,  Rev.  W.  C,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

D.C.L.,  525  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
U.S.  A. 

1883.  Wood,  Thos.  A.  Douglas,  Viewforth, 

Brunstane  Road,  Joppa. 

1876.  Woodburn,  J.,  M.A.,  Drumgrange, 
Patna,  Ajt. 

1878.  Woodward,  Rev.  John,  LL.D.,  Mel- 
ville Gardens,  Montrose. 

1892.*WoRDiE,  John,  42  Montgomery  Drive, 
Glagow. 

1884.  Wright,  John  P.,  W.S.,  6  Grosvenor 

Crescent. 
1867.* Wright,  Rev.  Robert,  D.D.,  Wood- 
lands, Spylaw  Road. 

1889.  Wton,  Allan,  2  Langham  Chambers, 

Portland  Place,  London,  W. 

1 887.  Yeats,  Willi  am.  Advocate,  Aquhamey, 
Beaconhill,  Murtle  by  Aberdeen. 

1889.  YouNO,  Hugh  W.,  of  Burghead, 
27  Lauder  Road. 

1881.  YoDNO,  John  Wiluam,  W.S.,  22 
Royal  Circus. 

1891.  Young,  Wiluam  Laurence,  Belvi- 
dere,  Auchterarder. 

1878.* Younger,  Robert,  15  Carlton  Ter- 
race. 
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The  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts. 

1874. 
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Miss  Margaret  M.  Stokes,  Dublin. 

1883. 
Mrs  Ramsay,  Kildalton,  Islay. 

1888. 
The  Right  Hon.  The  Countess  of  Selkirk. 
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Mrs  Morrison  Duncan  of  Naughton. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 


HUNDRED  AND  THIRTEENTH  SESSION,  1892-93. 


Anniversary  Mbetino,  ZOtk  November  1892. 
JOHN  RITCHIE  FINDLAY  iu  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  the  following  Gentlemen   were  duly 

elected : — 

Honorary  Members. 

William  Frazeb,  F.RC.S.I.,  20  Harcourt  Street,  Dublin. 

Whitley  Stokes,  LL.D.,  C.S.I.,  15  Grenville  Place,  Cornwall  Gardens, 

London. 
ProfesBor  Luioi  Pioobini,  Director  of  the  Royal  Archoeological  Museum, 

Rome. 
Professor  Pelleqrino  Strobel,  The  University,  Parma. 
Alexander    Bertrand,     Conservatenr     du     Musde    des    Antiquit^s 

Nationales,  Saint  Germain -en-Lay  e,  Paris. 
Professor    Gabriel     de    Mortillet,    Ecole    d' Anthropologic,    Saint 

Germain-en-Laye,  Paris. 
Dr  H.  Charles  Lea,  Philadelphia. 
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Corresponding  Member. 
Dr  A.  Sutherland,  Invergordon. 

Fellows. 

William  A.  Craigie,  M.A.,  42  Seafield  Road,  Dundee. 

H.  Hewat  Craw,  West  Folden,  Berwick-on-Tweed. 

William  Bain,  Creagorry,  South  Uist. 

LocKHART  Bogle,  Artist,  Stratford  Studios,  Stratford  Road,  Kensington. 

T.  Craig-Brown,  Selkirk. 

John  Edwards,  4  Qreat  Western  Terrace,  Glasgow. 

John  Ferguson,  Writer,  Duns. 

John  Ritchie  Findlay,  junior,  3  Rothesay  Terrace. 

Robert  C.  Qraham  of  Skipness. 

Robert  Cecil  Hedley,  Cheviott,  Corbridge-on-Tyne. 

James  Henderson,  Dunning. 

Rev.  Archibald  McNeill  Houston,  M.A,  B.D.,  Auchterderran. 

Joseph  H.  Macadam,  1  Qreenside  Street. 

Sir  William  Mackinnon,  Bart,  of  Balinakill. 

Rev.  John  M*Ewan,  Dyke,  Forres. 

Sir  John  Stirling  Maxwell,  BarL  of  PoUok. 

James  Scott,  J.  P.,  Chief  Magistrate,  TayporL 

Henry  Kenward  Shiells,  C.A.,  Colinton  Road. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Somerville,  B.D.,  Crieff. 

Col.  David  M.  Smythe  of  Methven. 

John  Wordie,  42  Montgomery  Drive,  Glasgow. 

The  Office-Bearers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows : — 

Patron. 
HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

President* 
The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Lothian,  K.T.,  LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Sir  Herbert  Eustace  Maxwell,  Bart,  M.P. 
R  W.  Cochran-Patrick,  B.A.,  LL.D. 
R.  RowAND  Anderson,  LL.D. 


ANNIVERSARY  MEETING. 


Councillors, 


Sir  George  Reid,  \  „ 

LL.D.,  P.RS.A.,  VTT!^ 

John    Ritchie    Find-  f  'fJ^J^ 

LAY,  j  'f  ^"^^^ 

iENEAS  J.  Q.  Mackay,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Reginald  Macleod. 


James  Macdonald,  LIj.D. 

Gilbert  Goudie. 

J.  Balitour  Paul. 

Maj.-Gen.  Sir  R.   Murdoch  Smith, 

K.C.M.G.,  R.E. 
The  Hon.  Hew  Dalrympls. 


Secretaries. 

David  Christison,  M.D. 

Robert  Munro,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Joseph  Anderson,  LL.D.,  Assistard  Secretary. 

Sir  Arthur  Mitchell,  K.O.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  )  Secretaries  for  Foreign 

Thomas  Graves  Law,  J      Correspondence, 

Treasurer. 
James  Henry  Cunningham,  4  Magdala  Crescent. 

Curators  of  the  Museum. 

Robert  Carfrae. 
Professor  Duns,  D.D. 

Curator  of  Coins. 
Adam  B.  Richardson. 

Librarian. 
John  Taylor  Brown. 


The  following  list  of  the  names  of  members  deceased,  since  the  date 
of  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  was  read  by  the  Secretary  : — 

Honorary  Members,  Elected 

Rev.  J.  Collingwood  Bruce,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,    .  .  1883 

Right  Rev.  W.  Reeves,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  ofDowny  1857 

Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D.,  President  of  University  College, 

Toronto,        .  .  .  .  .  1853 
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Fellows, 

Elected 

Thomas  Aitken,  M.D.,  Inverness,         .  .  .  1878 

Rev.  Walter  Bell,  Hay  market  Terrace,  1887 

Rev.  W.  H.  R  Brickmann,  Bath,  .  1890 

William  Campbell,  M.D.,  Folkestone  (Bombay  Army),  1878 

Sir  W.  Gibson  Carmichael,  Bart  of  Castlecraig,         .  1869 

John  Cook,  W.S.,  Edinburgh,     ....  1862 

James  Murray  Garden,  Aberdeen,  .  1889 

John  Henderson,  Athole  Gardens,  Glasgow,  1872 

James  Balfour  Kerr,  Innerleithen,     .  1888 

Francis  Maxwell,  Gribton,  Dumfries, .  1885 

Rev.  John  Reid  Omond,  D.D.,  Monzie,  1832 

Masrell  William  Peace,  Solicitor,  South  port,  .  1880 

John  Ramsay  of  Kildalton,        ....  1880 

James  Reid,  20  Royal  Terrace,   ....  1860 

Rev.  Donaldson  Rose,  Brechin,  1883 

Alexander  Malcolm  Scott,  Glasgow,  .  1886 

George  Buchan  Simpson,  Broughty-Ferry,      .  1870 

William  Forbes  Skene,  W.S.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  1833 

William  Smythe  of  Methven,    ....  1866 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,    .  .  1867 

Rev.  Jambs  Taylor,  D.D.,  Ettrick  Road,  1873 

Michael  W.  Taylor,  M.D.,  South  Kensington,  .  1881 

FouNTAiNE  Walker,  Ness  Castle,  Inverness,    .  .  1859 

John  Kippen  Watson,  Blackford  Road,  1876 

William  Watson,  6  Douglas  Crescent,  .  .  1875 

John  Webster,  Advocate,  Aberdeen,  1856 

William  Whyte,  Bruntsfield  Place,  1884 

William  Wilson,  West  Lodge,  Pollokshiclds,  .  .  1875 


The  meeting  resolved  to  record  their  sense  of  the  loss  the  Society  had 
sustained  in  the  deaths  of  these  members,  and  especially  by  the  decease 
of  three  Honorary  Members,  viz.,  Dr  CoUingwood  Bruce,  Bishop  Reeves, 
and  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  and  also  of  one  of  their  Fellows,  Dr  W.  F.  Skene, 
whose  contributions  to  the  historical  and  archaeological  literature  of  the 
past  half  century  have  done  so  much  to  authenticate  the  early  history  of 
our  country,  whether  derived  from  documentary  sources  or  from  the 
materials  of  its  Prehistoric  Periods. 


ANNIVERSARY  MEETING.  5 

The  Treasurer  read  the  Abstract  of  the  Society's  funds,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated  among  the  members. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Annual  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
approved  by  the  Council,  and  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Lords 
of  H,M.  Treasury,  as  follows  : — 

Annual  Report  to  the  Honourable  Board  of  Trustees  for  Manufac- 
tures in  Scotland,  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  with 
reference  to  the  Scottish  National  Museum  of  Antiquities  under 
their  charge,  for  the  year  ending  30th  September  1892  : — 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  Report  the  Museum  has  been  removed 
from  the  Royal  Institution  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  Buildings 
in  Queen  Street,  the  eastern  portion  of  that  new  building  having  been 
appropriated  to  it  by  the  Board  of  Manufactures,  and  fitted  up  for  the 
reception  of  its  collections  by  H.M.  Board  of  Works.  The  removal 
commenced  on  3rd  November  1890,  and  the  Museum  was  re-opened  to 
the  public  on  14th  August  1891,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  Edin- 
burgh of  the  British  ArchaBological  Institute.  The  meetings  of  the 
Institute  were  held  in  the  new  buildings,  and  the  opening  of  the 
Museum  was  celebrated  by  a  Conversazione,  to  which  the  members  of 
the  Institute  and  the  Society,  and  representatives  of  the  various  learned 
societies  and  public  institutions  of  the  city,  were  invited  by  the 
President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland,  on  which  occasion  the  Museum  was  declared  open  by  the 
Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  President 
of  the  Society, 

The  Museum,  since  its  re-opening,  has  been  open  to  the  public  as 
formerly,  and  has  been  visited  by  46,180  persons,  of  whom  43,116 
were  visitors  on  free  days,  and  3064  on  pay  days.  During  the  same 
period  the  number  of  objects  added  to  the  Museum  has  been  173  by 
donation  and  1276  by  purchase;  while  78  volumes  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets have  been  added  to  the  Library  by  donation,  and  35  by  pur- 
chase ;  among  the  more  important  purchases  for  the  Museum  being  that 
of  the  Hunterston  Brooch. 
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The  extension  of  space  obtained  in  the  New  Museum  has  for  the  first 
time  permitted  the  separation  of  the  Scottish  collections  from  those  of 
foreign  origin,  and  the  latter  are  now  arranged  as  a  comparative  series 
on  the  second  floor,  while  the  first  floor  is  occupied  by  the  Prehistoric, 
and  the  ground  floor  by  the  Historic  section  of  the  Scottish  series.  The 
whole  of  the  collections  have  been  systematically  arranged  and  classified, 
and  a  new  edition  of  the  Catalogue,  extending  to  384  pages,  and  illus- 
trated by  woodcuts  of  650  of  the  most  typical  objects  in  the  various 
classes  of  the  collection,  has  been  printed,  and  is  being  supplied  to  the 
public  at  one  shilling  per  copy.  D.  Christison,  Secretary, 


Monday,  12th  December  1892. 

Sir  HERBERT  EUSTACE  MAXWELL,  Bart.,  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa  was  admitted  a  Fellow,  without 
Ballot ;  and  a  Ballot  having  been  taken,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
duly  elected  Fellows  : — 

James  H.  Aitken,  Gartcows,  Falkirk. 

D.  P.  Menzies,  287  St  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 

The  following  articles,  acquired  by  the  Purchase  Committee  for  the 
Museum  and  Library  during  the  recess,  9th  May  to  30th  November, 
were  exhibited  : — 

Ball  of  Whinstone,  2|  inches  in  diameter,  unornamented,  found  at 
Lordscairnie,  Criech. 

Sword  of  curious  form,  ornamented  with  scroll-work,  &c.,  on  the 
handle,  said  to  have  been  found  in  an  embankment  at  Colinton,  but 

from  India. 

Old  Carpenter's  Boring-Brace  of  wood,  ornamented ;  and  a  small  four- 
sided  Lantern  of  tin,  with  three  bull's-eyes. 

Portion  of  Iron  Sword  and  Iron  Spear-Head,  both  much  corroded, 
found  at  Abernethy. 
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Two  Bronze  Spear-Heads,  of  the  plain  leaf-eUaped  blade  type,  each  11 
inches  in  length,  and  with  rivet-hole  through  Bocket,  found  in  excavating 
at  Murrayfield,  near  Edinburgh. 

Cup  of  micaceous  stone,  imperfect  on  one  side,  with  zigiag  ornament 
round  the  lip  and  with  perforated  handle,  found  at  GlenafEn  Castle, 
near  Fitlochne. 

Wrougbt-IroQ  Hanging  Candlestick,  with  tray  below  the  candle 
socket,  from  Banuoch. 

Bronze  Dagger-Blade  {fig.  1),  fi|  inches 
in  length,  fractured  across  the  middle, 
having  two  rivet-holes  with  rivets  and  two 
fractured  in  the  base  of  the  blade,  and 
the  gold  mounting  of  the  end  of  the  hilt, 
found  in  a  cist  in  a  cairn  at  Sketraw,  Dunbar. 
The  following  is  the  account  given  of  the 
discovery  as  it  was  taken  down  in  1636  to 
the  dictaUon  of  Mis  Bowler,  who  preserved 
the  articles  : — "  They  were  found  in  a  field  on 
the  farm  of  Sketiaw,  which  was  occupied  from 
1806  to  1814  by  my  broaier-in-law,  Mr  H. 
Lee,  a  noted  ^ricnlturist  of  his  day.  In 
this  field  there  was  an  immense  cairn  of 
Btones,  which  being  removed  for  agricultuml 
purposes,  there  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pile  a  large  stone  measuring  9  feet  in  length, 
5  feet  in  width,  and  nearly  3  feet  in  thickness. 
Beneath  it  was  a  grave,  the  sides  composed 
of  four  stabs  neatly  fitted  together.  The 
hottom  was  of  fine  dust  or  earth  perfectly 
smooth,  and  of  a  brown  colour,  which,  upon 
examination,  was  found  to  contain  some  of 
the  larger  bones  and  part  of  the  skull  of  a 
bonoaD  skeleton,  ^ear  the  feet  were  pieces 
of  a  Bubstamie  resembling  fragments  of  a 
blue    glass  bottie.     On    the  right  side  lay  the  ancient  relic  of  a  flat 


ig.  1.  Bronie  Dagger- 
Bl*de,  and  Gold  Mount- 
ing of  tbe  Hilt. 
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triangular  shape  which  I  preserved.      On  taking  it  up,  the  man  broke 
it  through  the  middle,  and  the  gold  ring  fell  from  it." 

Three  Roman  Altars  and  a  sculptured  Slab  of  sandstone,  all  found 
near  Castlecary : — 

(1)  Altar,  19^  inches  in  height,  inscribed — 

DEO 

MBRCURIO 

MILITES  '  LEO  '  VI 

vicTRicia  •?»•¥• 

KD  •  ET  •  SIGILLVM 

GIVES  •  ITALICI 

KT  '  NORICI 

>  .s.rj.ij.M. 

(2)  Altar,  34  inches  in  height.     The  inscription  is  much  defaced,  but 
is  given  by  Hubner  as  follows — 

DEO 

8ILVAN0 

C0H0R8  •  I 

FID  •  VARDVL 

C  •  R  '  EQ  •  00 

CVI    FREEST 

TREBIVS 

VBRVS • PR 

ASF 

(3)  Altar,  found  at  Rough  Castle  in  1843,  top  broken  off,  but  still 
27  inches  in  height,  inscribed — 

VICTORIA 

COH  •  VI  •  NER 

VIOR  •  VM  •  C  •  0 

FL'BETTO   >   "LEG 

XX'V  •  V 

VS'L'M 

(4)  Slab,  27^  inches  in  length  by  10  inches  in  height^  with  repre- 
sentation of  a  hunt. 
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Small  Brooch  of  silver  in  the  form  of  the  figures  ''  45 "  joined 
together,  and  set  with  garnets. 

Six  carved  Stone  Balls  of  greenstone,  all  found  in  Aherdeenshire  : — (1) 
with  seven  knohs,  2|  inches  in  diameter,  with  rough  weathered  surface ; 
{2,  3)  each  with  six  knohs,  3  inches  and  2^  inches  in  diameter ;  (4)  with 
twelve  knobs,  2|  inches  in  diameter ;  (5)  with  five  large  and  twelve 
small  knobs,  3  inches  in  diameter ;  (6)  with  six  knobs,  each  surrounded 
by  raised  ring  border,  3  inches  in  diameter. 

Two  Knives  of  obsidian,  6^  and  6f  inches  in  length,  with  fine 
flaking;  five  Arrow-Heads  of  obsidian,  from  2^  inches  to  3f  inches  in 
length — all  from  Mexico. 

Five  Vessels  of  Pottery  from  Mexico: — (1)  saucer-shaped,  4f  inches  in 
diameter  and  If  inches  in  height ;  (2)  shallow  bowl-shaped,  with  three 
feet,  6 1  inches  in  diameter  and  2|  inches  in  height ;  (3)  oblong  square- 
shaped,  5  J  by  4  J  by  3  inches,  with  prickly  ornament  and  bow-shaped 
handle  on  top ;  (4)  ladle-shaped,  the  bowl  6^  inches  in  diameter,  with 
-f-  perforation  through  the  centre,  the  handle  5 J  inches  in  length;  (6) 
small  jug,  4  inches  in  height,  with  human  face  on  one  side,  with  handle 
and  broad  rim. 

Candlestick  of  latten,  7^  inches  high,  with  circular  base,  3^  inches  in 
diameter,  supported  on  three  feet ;  and  a  plain  Disc  or  harness-mounting 
of  latten,  2  J  inches  in  diameter — both  from  Wigtownshire. 

Three  collections  of  Flint  Implements,  from  Glenluce  Sands;  one 
collection  from  Tannadice,  Forfarshire  ;  and  one  from  the  Culbin  Sands, 
Elginshire. 

Worlebury :  an  Ancient  Stronghold  in  the  County  of  Somerset,  by 
C.  W.Dymond.     4to,  Bristol,  1886. 

From  the  Collection  of  the  late  John  Rae,  Aberdeen: — Six  Stone 
Axes,  from  Aberdeenshire:  {1)  of  felstone,  8  by  2 J  inches,  imperfect 
at  the  butt  and  cutting  end,  polished,  with  flat  sides,  found  at  Insch ; 

(2)  of  felstone,  4  by  1|  inches,  polished,  with  flat  sides,  found  at  Skene ; 

(3)  formed  from  a  natural  pebble  of  quartz,  3  f  by  2 J  inches,  found  near 
Benachie ;  (4)  of  sandstone,  2f  by  2  inches,  found  at  Mintlaw ;  (6,  6)  of 
sandstone,  2f  by  If  inches  and  2 J  by  2  inches,  both  found  at  Benachie. 

Four  Flint  Axes,  from  Aberdeenshire: — (1)  of  grey  flint,  6 J  by  2 
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inches,  formerly  represented  in  the  Museum  hy  a  cast,  found  at  Eintore ; 
(2)  3^  hy  If  inches,  the  catting  edge  polished  and  imperfect,  found 
near  Inverurie;  (3)  2f  hy  l^  inches,  chisel-shaped,  imperfect  at  the 
hutt,  found  at  Birse;  (4)  2|  hy  If  inches,  with  pointed  hutt,  without 
locality,  hut  prohahly  found  in  Aherdeenshire. 

Portions  of  Perforated  Hammers : — (1)  of  greenstone,  hroken  through 
the  haft-hole,  found  at  Fetterletter,  Fyvie ;  (2)  of  reddish  quartz,  finely 
polished,  hroken  through  the  haft-hole,  prohahly  found  in  Aherdeen- 
shire ;  (3)  of  granite,  hroken  through  the  haft-hole,  prohahly  found  in 
Aherdeenshire. 

Two  grooved  Stone  Hammers,  formed  from  natural  pehhles  of  green- 
stone : — (1)  2^  inches  in  length,  found  at  New  Machar,  Aherdeenshire ; 
(2)  3  inches  in  length,  found  at  Strathdon.  Bo\h  specimens  were 
formerly  represented  in  the  Museum  hy  casts. 

Axe-Hammer  of  greenstone,  4^  hy  2|  inches,  found  in  Banffshire. 

Hammer  of  granitic  stone,  4^  by  2^  inches,  with  the  haft-hole  at 
right  angles  to  the  edges,  prohahly  found  in  Aberdeenshire. 

Axe-Hammer  of  greenstone,  4  by  2^  by  If  inches,  imperfect  at  the 
hammer-end,  and  with  raised  ridge  surrounding  the  haft-hole  on  either 
face,  found  at  Kintore,  Aberdeenshire.  Formerly  represented  in  the 
Museum  by  a  cast 

Implement  of  granite,  5f  inches  in  length,  oval  in  the  cros&«ection, 
resembling  a  perforated  hammer,  finely  polished,  with  one  end  terminat- 
ing in  a  rounded  knob,  probably  found  in  Aberdeenshire. 

Perforated  Hammer  of  greenstone,  3^  by  2^  inches,  with  broad 
rounded  ends,  probably  from  Aberdeenshire. 

Six  carved  Stone  Balls,  from  Aberdeenshire,  formerly  represented  in 
the  Museum  by  casts : — (1)  of  greenstone,  2f  inches  in  diameter,  with 
four  facets,  found  at  Dyce ;  (2)  of  granite,  slightly  ovoid  in  form,  3^ 
by  2f  inches,  with  five  projecting  discs,  found  at  Newhills;  (3)  of 
granitic  stone,  3  inches  in  diameter,  with  six  projecting  discs,  found  at 
Turriff;  (4)  of  basalt,  2f  inches  in  diameter,  the  surface  covered  with 
small  projecting  knobs,  found  near  Peterhead;  (5)  of  granitic  stone,  2f 
inches  in  diameter,  with  seven  projecting  knobs,  found  at  Turriff;  (6) 
2^  inches  in  diameter,  with  six  projecting  knobs,  found  at  Tarvea. 
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Five  carved  Stone  Balls,  found  in  Aberdeenshire: — (1)  of  basalt, 
2f  inches  in  diameter,  with  six  large  knobs ;  (2)  of  granite,  2f  inches 
in  diameter,  with  six  projecting  knobs ;  (3)  of  granitic  stone,  3  inches 
in  diameter,  with  twelve  knobs ;  (4)  of  granite,  2^  inches  in  diameter, 
with  eight  projecting  discs;  (5)  of  greenstone,  2^  inches  in  diameter, 
with  seven  projecting  discs. 

Two  Bracers,  from  Aberdeenshire: — (1)  of  sandstone,  3f  by  1  by  J 
inches,  perforated  at  each  end,  found  at  Fyvie ;  (2)  of  felstone,  3  by  ^  by 
■^Q  inches,  finely  polished,  with  perforation  at  each  end,  found  at  Ballogiow 

Two  Whetstones  of  quartzite,  from  Aberdeenshire  : — (I)  2f  inches  in 
length,  tapering  to  each  end,  found  at  the  Powder  Magazine,  Aber- 
deen ;  (2)  a  half  only,  found  at  Dyce. 

Three  Fabricators  of  flint,  found  in  Aberdeenshire : — (1)  4^  inches 
in  length,  finely  formed,  found  at  Hill  of  Gorennie,  and  formerly  repre- 
sented in  the  Museum  by  a  cast ;  (2)  3  inches  in  length,  imperfect  at 
one  end,  found  at  Birse ;  (3)  3^  inches  in  length,  curved  longitudinally, 
found  at  Dyce. 

Three  ground-edged  Flint  Knives : — (1)  horse  shoe-shaped,  3  J  by  2  J 
inches,  ground  to  a  sharp  cutting  edge  on  the  curved  side,  found  in 
Mamock  Moss,  Banf&hire ;  (2)  2^  by  1^  inches,  crescent-shaped,  ground 
to  a  sharp  cutting  edge  on  the  straight  side  and  the  surface,  finely  worked, 
found  at  Birse,  Aberdeenshire ;  (3)  oblong,  narrower  at  one  end  than  at 
the  other,  2^  by  1  by  |  inch,  ground  smooth  on  both  faces,  and  to  a 
sharp  cutting  edge  on  the  two  longest  sides  and  at  the  narrowest  end, 
found  at  Fintray. 

Five  leaf-shaped  implements  of  flint,  found  in  Aberdeenshire : — 
(1)  3  by  1  inches,  found  at  Turriff;  (2)  2f  by  IJ  inches,  found  at 
Fettemear;  (3)  flnely  formed,  4^  by  IJ  inches,  said  to  have  been  found 
in  a  short  cist  on  Deeside ;  (4)  3^  by  1 1  inches,  notched  on  either  side 
near  the  butt  end,  found  at  Black  Chalmers,  near  Kinnellar ;  (5)  4  by 
1|  inches,  finely  formed  and  acutely  pointed,  found  at  Cabrach. 

Twelve  pointed  implements  of  flint,  from  1  inch  to  If  inches  in 
length,  probably  borers,  all  found  in  Aberdeenshire  : — (1)  one  found  at 
Inverurie ;  (2)  two  found  at  Monymusk ;  (3)  nine  found  at  Kintore. 
Six  Beads  of  glass,  each  inlaid  with  spirals  of  yellow  enamel,  all  found 
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in  Aberdeenshire: — (1)  with  blue  ground,  found  at  Birse ;  (2)  with  brown 
ground,  found  at  Tough ;  (3)  with  light  green  ground,  found  at  Strathdon ; 
(4)  with  white  ground,  found  at  Midmar;  (5)  with  blue  ground,  found 
at  Ballogie ;  (6)  triangular,  with  black  ground,  found  at  Kinnord. 

Four  Beads  of  vitreous  paste  of  various  colours,  irregularly  mixed : — 
(1)  flat,  circular,  of  brown  and  yellow  paste,  found  at  Aboyne;  (2)  flat, 
circular,  of  light  blue,  yellow,  and  white,  found  at  Slains ;  (3)  flat,  cir- 
cular, of  black  and  yellow,  with  short  lines  of  white,  found  at  Dyce ; 
(4)  flat,  circular,  of  brown  and  greenish-yellow,  found  at  Birse. 

Seven  Beads  of  various  kinds  and  a  small  variegated  Pebble,  all 
Aberdeenshire  probably : — (1)  ribbed  melon  bead  of  green  paste,  found 
at  Birse ;  (2)  small,  of  steatite,  polished ;  (3)  of  amber ;  (4)  star-shaped, 
of  light  blue  glass  paste ;  (5)  of  greenish  jasper ;  (6)  oval-shaped,  with 
ovalnshaped  perforation;  (7)  of  grayish  slag;  (8)  variegated  pebble, 
found  at  Inverurie. 

Urn  of  drinking-cup  type,  6  J  inches  in  height,  imperfect  on  one  side ; 
and  fragments  of  two  large  cinerary  urns. 

Urn  of  drinking-cup  type,  but  of  hard-baked  brick-red  clay  and  unusual 
form,  4f  by  6  J  inches,  ornamented  with  horizontal  impressed  lines. 

Three  Bronze  Axes,  from  Aberdeenshire: — (1)  flanged,  5 J  by  2| 
inches,  ornamented  with  herring-bone  pattern  on  the  sides,  found  on 
Home  Farm,  Keithhall;  (2)  socketed,  2f  by  1|  inches,  with  three 
raised  ribs  round  the  upper  end,  found  at  Alford ;  (3)  2 f  by  If  inches, 
imperfect  on  one  side,  found  near  Pitcaple. 

Two  Bronze  Spear-Heads,  from  Aberdeenshire : — (1)  6J^  inches  in 
length,  with  loops  on  the  socket,  found  in  a  moss  at  Ellon ;  (2)  leaf- 
shaped,  small,  socket  broken  ofl',  found  at  Little  Kinnord. 

Fragments  of  a  bronze  socketed  knife-dagger,  originally  about  6^ 
inches  in  length,  with  rivet-hole  at  right  angles  to  the  blade,  found  at 
Clova,  Aberdeenshire. 

Flat  Powder-Horn,  13  inches  in  length,  mounted  with  brass,  and 
carved  with  interlaced  patterns,  dated  "1686,  w.h." 

Two  small  flat  Priming-Horns,  one  carved  with  interlaced  wprk,  &c., 
and  inscribed  "  imd  1681";  the  other  imperfect,  and  ornamented 
with  circles,  &c. 
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Three  small  circular  Highland  Brooches : — (1)  of  hrass,  2|  inches 
in  diameter ;  (2)  of  brass,  2^  inches  in  diameter,  minus  pin ;  (3)  of 
copper,  1^  inch  in  diameter,  with  iron  pin. 

Six  small  rude  Luckenbooth  Brooches,  or  casts,  of  brass : — (1)  in  form 
of  a  crowned  hearty  2f  inches  in  length ;  (2)  heart-shaped,  ornamented 
with  hatched  lines;  (3,  4)  in  form  of  crowned  hearts,  one  without 
pin ;  (5,  6)  one  heart-shaped,  without  pin,  and  portion  of  another. 

Conical  Snuff-Box  of  horn,  silver-mounted,  carved  with  interlaced 
work,  &c.,  and  bearing  the  date  1690. 

There  were  also  Exhibited  : — 

(1)  By  the  Queen's  and  Lord  Treaburbb's  Eemembranger. 

The  Sword  Belt  of  the  Sword  of  State  of  Scotland,  presented  to 
James  IV.  by  Pope  Julius  11.  in  1507,  which  was  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  Eegalia  after  the  siege  of  Dunottar  Castle  in  1652,  but  has 
now  been  restored  to  the  Regalia  of  Scotland  by  Rev.  Samuel  Ogilvy 
Baker,  Rector  of  Muchelney  in  Somersetshire,  the  present  representa- 
tive of  the  Ogilvies  of  Barra&  [See  the  subsequent  communication  by 
A.  J.  S.  Brook,  F.S.A.  Scot.] 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  J.  R  Findlay,  the  Society  resolved  to  record  its 
high  sense  of  the  generosity  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ogilvy  Baker  in  re- 
storing to  the  Regalia  of  Scotland  the  Belt  of  the  Scottish  Sword  of 
State;  its  warm  appreciation  of  an  act  so  truly  disinterested  and 
patriotic  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  an  article  of  so  much  historic 
interest,  and  of  no  small  intrinsic  value — an  act  entitling  the  donor  to 
the  grateful  acknowledgments  not  only  of  this  Society,  but  of  the  whole 
Scottish  nation. 

(2)  By  Colonel  C.  A.  M'Dougall  of  Dunollie. 

Two  Highland  Targets  of  Wood,  covered  with  leather,  and  orna- 
mented with  studs,  bosses,  and  figures  of  animals  and  Celtic  patterns 
in  relief.     [See  the  subsequent  communication  by  Dr  Joseph  Anderson.] 

(3)  By  H.  F.  MoRLAND  Simpson,  F.S.A  Scot 

Swedish  Rune  Prime-Staff,  dated  1710;  and  Snuff-Box  of  brass, 
stamped  with  a  Swedish  Calendar,  1787. 
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Volume  of  Gataker's  Sermons,  1639,  with  "Ex  Libris  (1650)  Mon- 
TROSB,"  and  Note  that  it  was  given  to  him  in  the  Tolbuith  of  Edinburgh, 
while  he  was  imprisoned  there,  in  May  1650.  This  writing  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  the  volume  was  considered  to  be  of  doubtful  authenticity. 

Volume  of  MS.  Sermons,  delivered  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  during  Leslie's 
Siege,  1644,  by  Dr  George  Wishart  (Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  1662-71); 
the  property  of  Rev.  Dr  Macray,  Sub-Librarian,  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford, 

(4)  By  C.  S.  M.  BoMPAs,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
Two  Norse  Calendar  Staves  from  Bergen. 

The  following  Communications  were  read  : — 

I. 

NOTES  ON  THE  BRITISH  FORT  ON  CASTLE  LAW,  AT  FORGANDENNY, 
PERTHSHJRE,  PARTIALLY  EXCAVATED  DURING  THE  SUMMER  OF 
1892.     By  EDWIN  WESTON  BELL,  F.S.A.  Scot.    (Plates  I.,  II.) 

Castle  Law  of  Coltucher  is  900  feet  above  sea-level,  and  situated  on 
a  spur  of  the  Ochils,  about  2  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Forgan- 
denny,  and  2^  miles  south-west  of  the  Bridge  of  Earn. 

For  a  fort  situation  nothing  could  be  better,  commanding  as  it  does 
one  of  middle  Scotland's  most  charming  landscapes.  Away  eastward 
the  eye  wanders  over  the  valley  of  Lower  Strathearn.  There,  near  to 
the  Round  Tower  of  Abernethy,  the  Earn,  serpent-like,  loses  itself  in  the 
Tay.  Yonder  in  the  distance  the  Tay  Bridge  is  distinctly  seen,  and 
beyond  stand  out  in  clear  outline  Broughty  Castle  and  the  Buddon 
Lighthouse.  The  whole  finely  undulating  line  of  the  Sidlaws  stretches 
before  you  :  there  again  backed  by  the  outflanks  of  the  Grampian  range 
— the  "Dorsum  Britanniae"  of  prehistoric  days.  Away  in  the  north 
rises  the  distant  summit  of  Schiehallion ;  while  westwards  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Upper  Earn  unveils  itself.  The  range  of  hills  in  the 
Crieff  and  Callander  districts  forms  a  noble  western  boundary.  The 
southern  view  is  blocked  by  the  Ochil  range  with  the  western  Fife 
"Lomond"  and  "Norman's  Law"  towering  above  his  fellows. 

From  the  local  distribution  of  hill-forts,  we  find  that  Castle  Law 
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Fort  occupies  a  central  position,  being  surrounded  by  numerous  other 
forts,  supposed  "  Koman  "  camps  and  "  Roman  "  roads. 

At  Abemethy  we  have  the  Castle  Law  Hill-Fort,  600  feet  high, 
commanding  a  grand  military  situation.  This  fort  from  all  appearance 
has  not  been  of  large  area,  but  judging  from  the  amount  of  ruin,  must 
have  been  of  great  strength.  It  has  outworks  and  a  lake  with  mound 
on  the  west  side.  Then  there  are  the  remains  of  forts  on  Moncrieff 
Hill,  Dunbamie,  Dunbules,  Rossie  Law  in  the  Parish  of  Dunning; 
and  1^  miles  from  Castle  Law  to  the  south-west  on  Ardargie 
Hill,  there  are  traces  of  a  so-called  '^ Roman"  camp,  but  the  plough 
has  rendered  them  difficult  to  determine.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
Earn  we  have  an  ancient ''  Causeway  "  at  Gask ;  and  a  supposed  ''  Roman 
Outpost "  at  Mayfield.  In  point  of  fact,  all  along  the  ridge  of  the  Ochils 
on  summit  after  summit  we  find  vestiges  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants. 

Topographically,  Castle  Law  is  bounded  on  the  immediate  east  by 
Glencam  Hill,  which  shuts  out  its  view  to  a  great  extent  on  the  east* 
south-east)  also  a  hill  burn  or  "  Deich,"  which  separates  the  one  hill  from 
the  other.  This  *'  Deich "  dips  to  a  great  depth,  and  may  have  been 
made  use  of  for  access  to  the  fort,  and  from  its  rocky  nature  would  form 
a  strong  protection  against  advancing  foes. 

To  the  south  of  the  hill  is  a  deep  hollow,  that  seems  to  have  been  a 
lake  at  one  time,  receiving  its  supplies  from  the  accumulating  waters 
from  the  hills  around,  and  from  the  springs  which  are  still  plentiful  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  This  lake-like  depression  stretches  round 
to  the  westward.  From  this  point  rises  another  hill  in  the  same  range 
(marked  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map  1028  feet),  beyond  a  valley, 
and  then  another  spur  or  two  to  the  west.  On  the  north  is  the  valley 
of  Lower  Stratheam,  and  all  the  various  advantages  for  a  military 
position,  which  have  been  enumerated,  must  have  presented  themselves 
much  as  we  see  them  to  the  military  skill  of  the  ancient  warriors  who 
had  chosen  this  particular  site  for  one  of  their  strongholds. 

Looking  at  the  surface  summit  of  the  hill,  no  definite  conclusion  could 
be  arrived  at  in  regard  to  the  ruins  which  lay  buried  under  the  moss- 
strewn  stones,  and  grass-covered  debris.     We  know  that  little  can  be 
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gained  from  mere  surface  knowledge,  and  Dr  David  Ghristison's  well- 
timed  remarks  on  this  subject  are  conclusive — "  No  really  satisfactory 
progress  can  be  made  until  surface  observations  have  been  supplemented 
by  excavations.'' 

Having  obtained  the  necessary  permission  and  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  proprietor  of  the  ground,  C.  Lindsay  Wood,  Esq.  of  Free- 
land,  we  commenced  operations.  The  first  puzzle  which  presented  itself 
was,  "Where  can  the  entrance  have  been  1  After  careful  examination  we 
concluded  that  the  east  side,  protected  as  we  have  seen  by  Gleneam 
Hill,  was  the  most  likely.  Our  supposition  was  correct.  We  started 
therefore  40  feet  from  what  we  found  afterwards  to  be  the  real  entrance. 
Having  removed  the  turf  transversely  to  the  entrance,  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  surface,  we  came  upon  a  rough*  causeway.  This 
we  followed  westwards  and  inwards  to  the  fort. 

We  then  came  to  the  outer  entrance  represented  by  a  wall  of  masonry 
25  feet  long  and  2  feet  6  inches  high  on  the  south  side ;  and  on  the 
north  by  only  5  feet  of  masonry  3  feet  high.  This  was  the  only  trace 
of  placed  stones  on  that  side,  the  remaining  wall  being  composed  of 
stones  and  earth,  and  presenting  no  appearance  of  the  same  careful 
building  as  the  south  side.  Tliis  was  built  in  front  of  the  rampart  on 
the  south  side,  the  wall  forming  the  north  scarp. 

The  causeway  still  continued  till  it  came  to  the  entrance  proper,  and 
here  we  were  met  by  a  wall  across  the  entrance,  and  over  this  the  cause- 
way went.  This  we  discovered  by  lifting  some  of  the  blocks ;  and  we 
found  that  the  outer  wall  went  right  across  the  entrance  as  if  meant  for 
a  support  to  the  causeway. 

But  before  entering  into  details  respecting  the  entrance  and  interior,, 
I  purpose  giving  some  idea  of  the  area  of  the  fort  and  its  outworks. 
Transversely  from  north  to  south  it  measures  514  feet;  while  from  the 
entrance  on  the  east  side  to  the  rampart  on  -the  west  it  measures  358 
feet.  The  south  side  being  more  exposed,  greater  care  has  been  giyen 
for  its  protection,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  remaining  outworks  which, 
from  the  southern  scarp  to  the  wall  of  the  fort,  consist  of  a  ditch,  a 
rampart,  another  rampart,  and  a  ditch  beyond,  or  two  ramparts  facing 
each  other  with  a  ditch  on  either  side,  and  the  southern  scarp. 
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To  the  south-west,  lying  between  Castle  Law  and  a  hill  immediately 
to  the  west,  are  remains  of  a  mound  with  three  sides,  terminating  in  the 
south  scarp.  Through  this  mound  passes  an  old  roadway  leading  to  the 
"  Commonty  "  of  Forgandenny.  The  first  or  outer  ditch  begins  on  the 
south-west  from  a  natural  rising  of  the  hill,  and  terminates  in  a  declivity 
of  the  hill  in  the  south-east.  The  first  or  outer  rampart  commences 
on  the  same  natural  rising  and  joins  the  yet  unexcavated  esplanade  on 
the  east.  The  second  rampart  begins  25  feet  north  of  tlie  first 
rampart,  and  ends  widening  out  on  the  south-east  to  113  feet,  where  it 
joins  the  fort  at  the  entrance  on  the  outside  wall  of  the  fort  proper. 
Then  there  is  the  inner  or  nearest  ditch  to  the  fort,  7  feet  from  the 
rampart  side,  and  29  feet  6  inches  from  the  fort  side,  owing  to  a  rising 
of  the  hill  on  the  south  flank :  so  if  we  look  at  the  vertical  section  of 
this  part  of  the  fort  and  outwork,  we  see  on  the  south  side  from  the 
foundation  of  outer  wall  to  the  foot  of  nearest  ditch  to  be  29  feet  6 
inches  ;  while  from  the  foot  of  the  same  ditch  to  the  top  of  the  rampart  it 
is  6  feet  6  inches.  Then  an  undulation  of  8  feet  till  we  come  to  the  first 
or  outer  rampart,  this  being  12  feet  above  the  foot  of  the  outer  ditch,  and 
dipping  gradually  from  the  top  of  the  ditch  to  the  south  side  till  it  ends 
in  the  south  scarp,  where  it  descends  to  the  lake-looking  hollow.  These 
measurements  are  taken  as  the  ground  at  present  presents  itself,  but  after 
a  section  has  been  made,  in  all  probability  they  will  differ,  as  there  must  be 
a  considerable  quantity  of  debris  in  the  fosses.  On  the  south-east  side 
and  close  to  the  rampart  we  found  a  circular  construction  of  stones,  marked 
on  the  plan  as  "  Sheep  Fank,"  which  requires  further  examination. 

The  outermost  wall  on  the  west  and  north-west  joins  on  to  the  rocky 
face  of  the  hill.  On  the  north,  where  the  contour  of  the  hill  renders  the 
possibility  of  an  attack  less  formidable,  the  fort  is  protected  by  only  one 
wall,  which  commences  at  the  north  of  the  entrance  at  a  breadth  of  30| 
feet)  and  widens  out  to  the  north-west  to  147  feet,  and  joins  on  to  the 
outer  wall  of  fort  at  the  south-west.  This  wall  is  constructed  of  boulder 
work  loosely  put  together,  the  whole  length  being  about  800  feet 

We  now  come  to  the  fort  proper,  which  consists  of  outer  and  inner 
eUiptically-shaped  walls.  The  outside  wall  measures  in  circumference 
867  feet,  being  456  feet  from  east  to  west^  while  from  north  to  south  it 
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measuros  190  feet.  The  whole  area,  deducting  the  thickness  of  the 
walls,  is  ahout  75^  poles,  the  distance  between  the  walls  being  16  feet, 
but  varying  to  52.     [See  the  plan  on  Plate  I.] 

The  inner  wall  enclosing  the  inmost  area  is  in  circumference  668 
feet ;  the  major  axis  measures  228  feet,  and  tlie  minor  65  feet,  the  space 
area  measuring  47^  poles.  The  thickness  of  the  outer  wall  is  15  feet, 
varying  in  height  from  1  foot  to  5  feet.  The  inner  wall  is  18  feet  in 
breadth,  but  at  some  places  it  may  be  more;  this  is  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  ruin  pressing  on  it  and  causing  it  to  bulge  out.  The  height 
of  the  remaining  wall  varies  from  2  feet  to  6  feet.  From  the  interior 
area  running  eastward  to  the  inner  wall,  we  found  another  wall  at  right 
angles  to  the  inner  side  of  the  inner  waU,  yet  not  in  any  way  bound  to 
it.  This  wall  measures  1 1  feet  in  width  at  the  foundation,  and  rises  in 
an  inclined  plane  for  3  feet,  where  it  meets  the  inner  wall  at  a  breadth 
of  14  feet.  The  inner  wall  here  intercepts  it,  but  it  begins  again  and 
runs  on  to  the  entrance  for  57  feet,  meeting  and  joining  with  the  inside 
of  the  outer  wall,  at  a  width  of  16  feet  and  height  of  4  feet  6  inches  on 
the  north  side,  and  3  feet  on  the  south  side.  Whether  this  wall,  with 
this  inclined  plane  to  the  interior,  has  been  used  as  a  means  of  access  and 
egress  to  the  inner  and  outer  battlements  still  remains  in  obscurity. 

No  indication  of  any  passage-way  or  entrance  from  the  outer  area  is 
shown  anywhere  round  the  wall  enclosing  the  central  area.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  entrance  may  have  been  higher 
up  than  the  remaining  wall  masonry,  which  by  devastation  has  been 
brought  below  the  entrance  level. 

The  outside  entrance  from  the  outer  wall  inward  to  the  gateway,  a 
distance  of  5|  feet,  is  10  feet  wide ;  at  the  gateway  it  narrows  to  9  feet, 
and  6  feet  inside  the  gateway  it  widens  out  to  11  feet,  then  for  16  feet 
it  has  a  uniform  breadth  of  11^  feet,  where  the  north  entrance  wall  dips 
into  the  hill.  The  south  entrance  wall  runs  inward  as  already  described. 
On  the  north  only  4  feet  6  inches  of  masonry  is  left,  and  probably  this 
is  the  outer  casing  of  a  broad  wall.     This  has  yet  to  be  excavated. 

In  excavating  we  came  across  no  opening  indicating  chambers  or  guard- 
rooms either  on  one  side  or  other.  The  "  bar  holes  "  on  either  side  of 
the  doorway,  however,  are  still  in  good  preservation. 
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The  walls  throughout  the  entire  fort  are  built  of  large  stoneWork, 
comprising  in  each  wall  an  outer  and  inner  casing,  while  the  intervening 
space  is  filled  with  coarse  rubble  of  a  moderate  size,  no  earth  or  gravel 
being  mixed  with  it.  It  is  noticeable  in  the  outer  walls  that  the  stones 
forming  the  casing  are  larger  on  the  east  side  than  on  the  south-west 
side ;  and  that  the  interior  wall  is  more  substantially  built  than  the 
outer  walL  The  stones  forming  the  walls  appear  to  have  been  brought 
chiefly  from  the  valley  below.  The  hill  itself  is  composed  largely  of 
several  varieties  of  amygdaloid  interspersed  with  fragments  of  porphyry 
in  which  the  felspar  crystals  are  largely  converted  into  kaolin.  Several 
other  varieties  of  igneous  rocks  of  the  basalt  type  are  observed  among 
the  debris  on  the  summit,  and  these  also  are  probably  local.  But  the  great 
blocks  of  stone  of  which  the  waUs  of  the  fort  are  built  are,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  composed  of  the  well-known  grey  sandstone,  so  charac> 
teristic  of  the  Lower  Old  Red,  which  must  have  been  transported  from 
some  locality  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  area  surrounding  the  hilL  The 
exceptions  mentioned  refer  to  a  few  blocks  of  a  red  sandstone  which  is 
probably  Upper  Old  Red,  which  also  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
igneous  rocks  of  the  hill  seem  also  to  have  been  utilised  to  some  extent 
in  the  building,  since  many  fragments  are  found  among  the  debris  show- 
ing signs  of  vitrification,  some  being  completely  fused  into  a  black  glass 
resembling  obsidian. 

To  the  north-east  of  the  inner  wall  are  the  remains  of  an  old  semi- 
circular lime-built  watch-tower  constructed  on  the  ruins  by  one  of  the 
late  Lords  Ruthven  of  Freeland.  Some  few  years  ago  this  stood  at  a 
height  of  4  feet,  but  now  only  the  foundation  remains.  At  irregular 
intervals  round  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  fort 
there  are  curious  openings  in  the  masonry,  and  this  occurs  most  notice- 
ably on  the  south-east  side.  One  of  these  is  shown  in  diagram  C, 
Plate  IL,  the  openings  measuring  8  by  7  inches.  They  consist  generaUy 
of  an  upright  stone  between  two  courses  of  masonry,  and  in  one  case 
the  upper  and  lower  courses  are  divided  by  two  upright  stones.  Char- 
coal was  found  in  and  around  these  wall  openings.  Whether  they  had 
been  used  as  sockets  to  support  beams  of  wood  cannot  be  clearly  ascer- 
tained until  a  careful  section  be  made  through  the  walls,  beginning  at 
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the  top,  and  working  cautiously  down.  In  two  instances,  at  the 
foundation  of  the  wall  in  which  these  wall  openings  occur  are  two 
circular  pits  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  the  one  at  A  measuring  10  inches,  and 
the  other  at  B,  12  inches  in  diameter  and  18  inches  in  depth.  Such  pits 
have  not^  I  think,  heen  found  in  any  hill-fort  previous  to  this.  The 
pits  and  wall-spaces  are  not  immediately  opposite  each  other,  the  one 
heing  on  the  inside  of  the  wall,  the  other  at  the  outside  of  the  same 
wall,  and  at  a  distance  of  62  feet.  In  the  pits  there  was  found  a  dark- 
coloured  clay  mixed  with  the  white  ashes  of  wood. 

A  certain  amount  of  clay  was  found  nearly  all  over  at  the  foundation 
of  the  walls,  and  in  some  instances  was  mixed  with  charcoal  and 
charcoal  ashes.  Charcoal  was  met  with  in  all  directions,  mixed  with 
the  d(^bris,  but  in  smaller  quantities  as  compared  with  that  at  the 
foundation  of  the  walls.  It  generally  began  about  from  1  foot  to 
18  inches  above  the  foundation  of  the  walls,  and  in  some  places  was  in 
large  fragments ;  but  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  beam  was  noticeable 
either  at  the  walls  or  between  the  walls.  In  making  a  section  in  the 
interior  we  came  across  a  layer  of  charcoal  evidently  indicating  a  beam 
about  6  or  8  inches  broad,  but  so  decayed  that  it  would  not  lift. 
Fragments  of  this  when  examined  were  found  to  be  oak.  The  presence 
of  so  much  charcoal  indicates  the  consumption  by  fire  of  a  large  quantity 
of  wood  at  one  time  or  another ;  and  noticeable  too  is  the  amount  of 
rock  which  occurs  throughout,  but  especially  at  certain  parts,  where  the 
heat  had  evidently  been  very  great.  Though  the  presence  of  fire  is  not 
traceable  as  having  direct  connection  with  the  curious  wall  openings 
which  have  been  referred  to,  yet  the  stones  in  the  debris  opposite  one  of 
these  openings  are  very  much  burned,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
fire  had  occurred  after,  or  during,  the  falling  of  the  fort.  But  for  the 
full  investigation  of  this  point,  we  must  wait  with  patience  till  cross- 
sections  have  been  made  in  the  walls,  which  will  enable  us  to  ascertain 
whether  beams  of  wood  had  been  built  into  or  through  the  walls.  This 
charcoal  throughout  was  intermingled  with  bones  of  animals.  Of  the 
bones  found  generally  some  were  burned  and  others  not,  while  those 
surrounded  by  stones  were  better  preserved  than  those  in  the  ddbria 
Many  bones  were  found  close  to  the  walls,  and  even  jammed  in  between 
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the  courses  of  masonry.  Large  quantities  of  teeth  were  also  found 
intermixed  with  the  bones  and  charcoal.  The  bones  most  frequently 
found  were  those  of  oxen,  but  there  were  also  bones  of  swine  (probably 
wild  boar)  and  of  the  wild  roe-deer.  No  traces  of  human  bones  have 
been  found;  but  what  lies  concealed  in  the  interior  will  remain  a 
mystery  until  further  excavations  are  made.  Some  of  the  bones  are  no 
doubt  of  more  recent  date  than  the  building  of  the  fort,  but  they  all 
have  their  interest  as  having  been  found  in  association  with  it  For 
those  interested  in  such  finds  of  bones,  I  enumerate  the  following : — 
Tusks  of  boar,  hips  of  hog,  tibia  of  hog,  lower  jaw  and  teeth  of  hog, 
humerus  of  hog,  canine  tooth  with  part  of  jaw  of  hog,  lower  jaw  of  ox 
and  teeth  of  same,  horn  of  ox,  bones  of  the  foot  of  ox,  rib  of  ox,  forearm 
of  ox,  numerous  vertebrse,  scapula  of  ox,  humerus  of  ox,  and  humerus  of 
roe-deer. 

Vitrification  occurred  in  various  places,  several  vitrified  pieces  having 
been  picked  up  out  of  the  debris  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  fort 
and  ramparts ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  attempt  at  a  general 
vitrification. 

Re-occupation  has  evidently  taken  place,  as  on  excavating  we  have 
come  across  what  appears  to  have  been  secondary  buildings  and  not  of 
the  same  workmanship,  but  denoting  a  more  recent  era.  The  pottery 
found  also  points  to  different  ages. 

Among  other  relics  the  following  were  found : — 

1.  Part  of  a  ring  or  bracelet  of  jet 

2.  Stone  implement  with  cup-shape  depression. 

3.  Pottery — (a)  dark  brown  in  colour,  very  rude,  with  no  sign 

of  ornament ;  (b)  a  red  coloured  bit,  better  fired,  with 
still  no  attempt  at  ornament ;  (c)  a  light  brown  pottery, 
harder  in  substance  and  glazed.  All  these  very  frag- 
mentary. 

4.  A  shaped  disc  of  red  sandstone. 

5.  Whetstones— (a)    right-hand   whetstone;    (b)   oblong   whet- 

stone ;  (c)  small  whetstone,  very  thin. 

6.  Three  water-rolled  stones  with  abraded  ends  showing  work. 

7.  A  whorl  1  inch  in  diameter,  slightly  damaged  on  the  surface. 
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8.  Small  stone  seemingly  used  as  a  polisher. 

9.  Three  cup-marked  stones — (a)  with  fifteen  cup-marks,  one  of 

them  large  and  fourteen  small ;  (b)  eleven  cup-marks  on 
one  side  with  four  on  the  other — a  red  sandstone ;  (c)  one 
very  well  shaped ;  (d)  a  large  stone  with  cup-markings. 
This  last  was  found  on  the  surface,  moss-grown  and  face 
downwards ;  the  others  were  found  among  the  debris  during 
the  excavation  of  the  walls. 

To  theorise  on  incomplete  data  relating  to  structures  such  as  this  only 
tends  to  stimulate  imaginary  ideas  which  may  prove  destructive  to 
future  facts  and  to  minimise  the  honest  work  of  investigation.  Let  me 
here,  therefore,  close  this  paper  with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  all 
lovers  of  archaeology  will  lend  a  helping  hand  to  further  this  work, 
already  so  well  begun  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  so  that  at  no  distant 
date  we  may  be  able  to  present  to  those  who  come  after  us  an  exhaustive 
survey  of  all  the  forts  and  duns  of  Scotland,  and  thus  become  the 
pioneers  of  a  complete  history  of  the  earliest  Scottish  times. 

I  am  indebted  to  Professor  A.  M.  Paterson  of  University  College, 
Dundee,  for  the  trouble  he  took  in  determining  the  bones  for  me.  I 
would  at  the  same  time  express  thanks  to  Mr  Henderson  of  Dunning 
for  superintending  the  works  in  my  absence ;  to  the  workmen  one  and  all, 
who  showed  at  all  times  a  lively  interest  and  worked  with  a  will ;  iiLso 
to  Mr  J.  H.  Cunningham,  C.E.,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  for  making 
the  plans ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  Principal  Peterson  and  Professor 
M'Cormick  of  University  College,  Dundee,  for  their  kindly  help  on 
various  occasions. 
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SOME  NOTES   ON    ARCHBISHOP  LEIGHTON   AND    HIS   CONNECTION 
WITH  NEWBATTLE.     By  Rev.  J.  C.  CARRICK,  B.D.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

The  historical  associations  of  Kewbattle  are  particularly  rich.  Its 
ancient  abbey,  founded  in  1140,  was  the  great  centre  of  ecclesiastical 
and  social  life  east  of  Edinburgh  for  centuries.  Its  monks  were  the 
first  workers  of  coal  in  Scotland,  and  thus  are  the  fathers  of  Britain's 
industrial  greatness.  One  of  its  abbots  took  a  prominent  part  at  Ban- 
nockbum  in  the  assertion  of  Scottish  independence.  The  abbey  was  a 
favourite  residence  for  Scottish  royalty,  and  even  up  to  recent  times, 
when  both  Queen  Victoria  and  the  lamented  Duke  of  Clarence  visited 
it  The  Queen  of  Alexander  II.  lies  buried  in  the  precincts.  Of  its 
thirty-six  abbots  and  twenty-eight  parish  clergymen,  many  names  stand 
out  prominently  in  history,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  that  of  Arch- 
bishop Leighton.  Dickson,  who  in  1653  succeeded  Leighton  in  the 
incumbency,  was  the  son  of  the  famous  Dr  Dickson,  the  author  of  the 
hymn,  "  O,  Mother  dear,  Jerusalem." 

Alexander  Ja£fray,  the  famous  Quaker,  lived  here,  and  was  Leigh- 
ton's  friend.  In  1745,  when  the  battle  of  Prestonpans  was  fought,  the 
Rev.  William  Creech  lay  dying  in  the  manse  j  his  son.  Sir  William 
Creech,  the  great  bookseller  and  literary  adviser,  Provost  of  Edinburgh, 
was  the  publisher  of  Robert  Burns'  poems.  Bums  frequently  refers  to 
him.  Sir  Walter  Scott  draws  a  picture  of  the  old  churchyard,  famous 
in  resurrectionist  days ;  and  in  his  fragment  entitled  "  The  Gray  Brother," 
gives  an  imaginary  story  of  a  Newbattle  abbot. 

Scott)  both  when  residing  at  Lasswade  and  Edinburgh,  was  a  constant 
visitor  to  Newbattle,  which  he  considered  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
romantic  vales  in  Scotland.  Christopher  North  (Professor  Wilson) 
frequently  resided  at  Woodbum,  near  the  Maiden  Bridge,  with  his  brother 
there,  and  was  often  to  be  seen  in  the  village  and  woods.  De  Quincey 
made  Newbattle  one  of  his  favourite  resorts  when  living  at  Polton.  A 
branch  of  the  Welshes,  into  which  family  Thomas  Carlyle  married,  are 
buried  in  the  churchyard. 
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Froude,  in  his  **  Reminiscences/'  recounts  the  incidents  of  the  Chelsea 
sage's  visit  of  a  few  days  to  Newbattle  House,  and  his  keen  interest  in 
the  library.  The  American  poet,  Whittier,  only  lately  deceased,  had 
intimate  dealings  with  the  small  Quaker  settlement  in  the  parish,  and 
addresses  a  poem  to  a  Quaker  party,  which  included  some  of  these,  on  the 
eve  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  last  of  the  witches,  '^  Camp 
Meg,"  lived  at  the  "  Roman  Camp  "  in  the  parish,  and  lies  buried  in  the 
centre  of  the  historical  churchyard. 

Two  years  ago,  a  handsome  brass  memorial  was  erected  in  the  parish 
church  of  Kewbattle,  beside  the  ancient  black  oak  pulpit  from  which, 
during  his  incumbency  of  the  parish  (1641-1653),  Leighton  was  wont 
to  preach.  The  inscription,  which  gives  the  main  events  of  his  life,  is 
as  follows : — 

"  ^  To  the  glory  of  God,  and  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Archbishop 
Leighton.  Robert  Leighton  was  bom  in  London,  1611  :  educated  at 
Edinburgh  University,  and  on  the  Continent :  ordained  pastor  of  this 
parish  on  December  16th,  1641,  where  he  ministered  faithfully  till 
1653.  Principal  of  Edinburgh  University,  1653-1661  ;  Bishop  of 
Dunblane,  1661-1671  ;  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  1671-1674;  after 
which,  he  retired  into  private  life,  and  lived  with  his  sister  at  Broadhurst, 
in  Sussex,  for  ten  years.  He  died,  according  to  his  long  cherished  wish, 
in  an  Inn  (the  Bell  Inn,  Warwick  Lane,  London),  by  nighty  during 
his  sleep— June  25th,  1684;  and  was  buried  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Horsted  Keynes,  Sussex.  Blessed  are  the  Peacemakers.  For  so  He 
giveth  His  Beloved  Sleep." 

In  Horsted  Keynes  Church,  two  memorials  are  raised  to  his  memory,^ 
and  the  old  farmhouse  is  still  pointed  out  where  he  stayed;  though, 
curiously,  in  the  diary  of  Mr  Giles,  who  was  rector  there  during  Leigh- 
ton's  residence,  there  is  no  reference  to  him.     Two  memorials  stand,  one 

^  ''  His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  south  chancel  of  tbe  Church  of  Horsted 
Keynes,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  in  which  parish  he  had  resided  for  several  years 
with  his  sister  and  her  son,  Edward  Lightmaker  of  Broadhurst.  A  plain  marble 
slab  bears  this  inscription  : — drpositvm  bobkrti  lbightoni,  archiefiscopi  glas- 

OUEN8I8   APVD   8C0T0B,  QUI   OBI  IT   XXV    DIE  JUNII  ANNO    DNI.   1684    AETATI8   SUAE 

74  "  (Notice  of  Leighton  by  David  Laing  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society ^  vol.  iv. 
p.  488). 
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within  and  the  oiher  outside  the  parish  church  there,  and  the  tradition 
is  still  fresh  there  that  he  would  always  go  to  church,  especially  on 
wet  days,  as  an  example  to  others.  The  Bell  Inn,  under  the  shadow 
of  St  Paul's  Cathedra],  beside  Amen  Comer,  where  the  Cathedral 
Canons  live,  has  only  within  recent  years  been  transformed :  the  memory 
of  Leighton  still  lingers  round  the  place.  Newbattle  was  his  first 
charge — and  the  following  are  all  the  traces  that  can  now  be  gathered 
up  of  his  presence  and  influence  here : — 

1.  His  old  Pulpit:  a  small  round  oak  pulpit  with  canopy;  hand- 
somely carved,  and  originally  without  a  seat 

2.  The  ancient  Hour  Glass;  it  is  still  entire,  sand  and  everything, 
and  stands  about  8  inches  high.     The  wooden  frame  is  very  rude. 

3.  The  ancient  Funeral  Bell  which  was  rung  through  the  parish  when 
a  funeral  was  about  to  take  place ;  the  handle  is  an  imitation,  in  iron, 
of  a  leg-bone.  On  the  front  of  the  bell — i  m  a  1616.  Also  the 
ancient  church  key  of  iron,  sadly  worn  and  rusted. 

4.  The  Sacramental  Vessels — 

(a)  Communion  Cups.  Communion  cups  of  solid  silver,  not 
moulded,  but  beaten  with  the  hammer ;  of  an  unusually 
graceful  shape — a  large  shallow  bowl  resting  on  a  richly 
carved  pedestal,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  outline 
engraving  (fig.  1).  They  were  all  presented  to  the 
church  during  Leighton's  incumbency,  on  May  29, 
1646,  by  Robert  Porteous,  younger,  Alexander  Kaitness, 
Patrick  £llis  of  Southside,  and  Andro  Brysson.  They  are 
still  (with  some  modem  additions)  the  eucharistic  vessels 
of  the  parish.  In  1732,  one  of  these  massive  silver 
chalices  was  stolen,  and  carried  off  to  England.  In  1733 
it  was  discovered  at  Newcastle,  though  some  say  New- 
bottle  (near  Fencehouses,  in  Durhamshire), — the  old  name 
of  Newbattle  being  Newbottle  [the  new  residence], — and 
brought  back  damaged.  The  repair  of  it  cost  £6,  6s. 
Scots,  half  of  which  was  charged  to  "James  Wilson, 
the  beadle."     The  marks  of  these  repairs  are  still  quite 
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noticeable.  Hound  the  lip  of  each  chalice  are  the  wotcIb 
— "  For  the  Kirk  of  Kewbatl  '* — the  name  heiiig  mptSt 
differently  on  each  cup.  The  cups  in  Danfahoe  Catliedral 
are  almost  identicaL 


FOR    TIE   KIRK    OF  lEWB/K 


Fig.  1.  Communion  Cup,  Newbattle  (1646). 

(h)  Baptismal  Vessels.  A  massive  silver  basin  and  beautiful 
ewer,  hammered  and  inscribed.  They  were  bought  by  the 
Session,  and  bear  the  inscriptions  : — "  Pereat  qui  amoverit 
vel  in  alium  usum  pervertit."  ["  Perish  the  man  who 
bears  it  away,  or  turns  it  to  another  use,"] — with  the 
Scripture  texts: — According  to  His  mercy,  He  saved  us 
by  the  toasliing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  tJie  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  round  the  edge  of  the  basin — Repent  and  he 
baptized  every  one  of  ijou  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Though 
not  in  actual  use  during  Leigliton's  incumbency,  the 
baptismal  vessels  belonged  to  his  period,  and  were  bought 
during  his  lifetime. 

5.  Parish  and  Presbytery  Records. — There  are  many  references  to 
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«ad  some  in  his  own  writing,  in  the  Session  Records.     In  the 
Preshyteiy  Books  there  is  much  concerning  him.^ 

6.  Leighton's  Newhattle  lilimryL — Thirty-one  volumes  are  preserved 
of  Leighton's  Library,  and  are  handed  down  fiom  incumhent  to  incum- 
bent, just  as  at  Salton  with  the  library  of  Bisbiop  Burnet.  Many  of  the 
books  are  much  spoiled  with  damp,  but  they  are  as  a  whole  of  matchless 
interest.  Some  of  them  seem  to  have  been  presented  to  him  as  minister 
by  the  then  Marquis  of  Lothian,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  the 
closest  friendship,  and  intended  to  be  handed  on  to  his  successors.  In 
the  Session  records  there  is  an  entry — "List  of  books  given  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian  to  the  Minister  of  ^Newbattle."  But  the  list  is  gone 
—only  the  title-page  being  left.  Most  of  the  present  books  must,  from 
their  internal  character,  have  been  gathered  by  Leighton  himself.  All 
the  books,  however,  were  acquired  by  Leighton  when  minister  at  New- 
battle,  whether  by  gift  or  purchase,  so  that  the  entire  collection  is 
entitled  to  the  name  of  "Leighton's  Newbattle  Library."  When 
Leighton  left  Newbattle  for  the  Edinburgh  Principalship,  he  left  these 
volumes  behind  him  :— 

1.  "ClaviB  Theologica."  Folio.  "A  Key  to  Theology."  A  thick  folio 
volume  of  blank  pages  with  printed  headings  :  a  religious  common-place  book 
and  theological  ledger— in  which  to  put  down  anything  striking  in  the  course 
of  reading.  A  score  of  pages  are  toiti  out  from  the  beginning,  and  in  the 
pages  left  there  is  not  a  single  MS.  entry.  The  first  remanent  page  is  headed 
— "  Whether  Christ  died  for  all  men  or  not  ?  "  The  first  twenty  pages  have  the 
general  heading — ^  De  Christo,"  and  there  are  spaces  for  notes  on  His  Nativity, 
Death,  Resurrection,  &c.  Then  the  Sacraments,  Church,  the  Commandments, 
&C.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  young  man's  book  and  study-companion, — a  metho- 
dical help  to  reading  and  meditation.  Why  there  are  no  entries  it  is  difficult 
to  say ;  perhaps  Leighton  hit  upon  some  better  and  less  laborious  method  ; 
but  his  Theological  Lectures  and  Commentaries  show  deep  research,  and  con- 
tain crowds  of  learned  references  which  could  not  have  been  gathered  in  a  day, 
but  must  have  been  the  savings  and  accumulations  of  years  of  study.  This  has 
a  peculiar  interest,  as  probably  one  of  Leighton's  earliest  inteUectaal  tools. 

2.  "Doctrinale  Bibliorum  Harmonicum,  id  est  Index  dilucidus  Novus, — 

^  The  extracts  relating  to  Leighton  from  the  Records  of  the  Preshytery  of  Dalkeith 
and  the  Kirk-Session  of  the  Parish  of  Newbattle  are  printed  at  length  in  the  Proceed- 
ingSf  voL  iv.  pp.  463-486. 
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authore  Georgio  Vito  D.  Abbate  coenobii  Anhusani  Wirtembergici." — Winter!, 
1613/  Folio.  A  Harmony  of  the  Bible.  Each  book  of  the  Bible  is  taken 
separately,  and  its  chief  doctrinal  points  are  alphabetically  arranged.  There  is 
thus  a  doctrinal  concordance  for  each  book  of  Scripture,  and  not  for  the  whole 
Bible,  as  in  modem  concordances.  This  copy  bears  marks  of  use,  and  there  are 
oil  stains  on  its  pages  from  the  old  Scotch  cruizies,  which  were  imiversal  in 
Leighton's  time.  The  author  of  this  concordance  was  G^rge  Vitus,  Lutheran 
Abbot  of  Wurtembcrg. 

3.  ^'Thesaunis  Locorum  Communium." — Augustinus  Marloratus.  Folio, 
1574.  A  dictionary  of  common  places,  or  concordance  to  the  whole  Bible, 
not  taking  the  books  separately,  as  in  the  last,  but  all  Scripture  in  a  mass. 
Not  only  are  references  given  as,  e,g.,  under  P — Pax — to  all  the  places  where 
"  peace  "  occurs  in  the  Bible,  but  illustrations  are  given  in  a  freer  and  more 
general  way  than  is  common  in  modern  concordances.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
under  this  word,  the  pages  are  much  worn,  and  bear  marks  of  much  reading — 
which  is  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  man  to  whom  the  book  belonged. 
This  Biblical  Cyclopsedia  is  by  Marloratus,  Reformed  pastor  in  Rotterdam. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  volume  are  a  number  of  Latin  poems  laudatory  of  the 
learning  of  this  great  Biblical  Scholar.  There  is  also  a  sentence  or  two  of 
commendation  from  the  Reformer  Beza.  It  bears  the  imprimatur  of  Parker, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  given  at  Lambeth  Palace,  1573. 

4.  The  "  Magdeburg  Centuries.''  Folio.  Leighton's  handbook  on  general 
Church  History,  written  by  Matthew  Flacius  of  Magdeburg,  and  still  an 
authoritative  work  of  reference.  The  History  of  the  Church  is  traced  from 
the  beginning  till  the  dawn  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

5.  "Joannis  Baptistae  Folengii  Mantuani,  Divi  Benedict!  monachi,  in 
Psalmos  aliquot  juxta  Hebrseam  veritatem  commentarius."  [Title-page  lost.] 
Folio.  A  commentary  on  certain  Psalms  according  to  the  Hebrew  Text,  by 
Spitel  of  Mantua.  The  finest  volume  in  the  collection  ;  it  must  once  have 
been  really  a  handsome  folio.  It  has  richly  gilded  edges,  and  is  bound  in 
particularly  fine  leather,  which  also  has  once  been  gilt  The  author's  name, 
''  John  Spitel,''  is  done  in  gilt  on  front  and  back.  Spitel  was  a  monk  of  the 
monastery  of  Mantua,  and  his  commentary  on  the  Psalms  is  richly  devotional, 
many  passoges  reminding  one  of  Leighton's  own  sublime  strain  of  discourse. 
He  may  have  received  some  of  this  style  from  his  old  devotional  commentary, 
which  was  a  standard  work  in  its  day.  Leighton  was  accused  of  harbouring 
and  using  ascetical  and  Roman  Catholic  books,  as  Bishop  Butler  was  in  a  later 
century  ;  and  in  this  small  Newbattle  Library,  there  is  a  good  sprinkling  of 
works  by  Roman  Divines.  One  peculiarity  of  this  book  is,  that  each  page  is 
lined  and  bordered  with  red  ink,  evidently  done  by  the  hand,  which  must 
have  been  an  immense  labour,  as  there  are  over  1000  pages. 

6.  Osiander's— (a)    "Summaries    of   XVIth    Century  Church    History." 
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"  Epitomes  HiBtorise  Ecclesiasticse  centurisB  decimae  sextae.''  Lucas  Osiander, 
D.  Tubingen,  1608.  (h)  **  Summaries  of  XVth  Century  Church  History." 
Ditto.  Tubingen,  1607.  Osiander^s  **  Summaries  of  Church  History,"  a  well- 
known  standard  narrative  of  the  Reformation  age,  with  all  its  wars  and 
controversies. 

7.  '^D.  Hieronymi  Osorii  Lnsitani,  Episcopi  Sylvensis,  de  Regis  Institu- 
tionibus  et  Disciplina,  Lib.  viii.  Olysippone,  1671."  Osorius,  the  Spanish 
Jesuit's  treatise  on  '*  The  Institutions  and  Discipline  of  a  King,"  published  in 
Portugal  in  1671,  with  the  Pope's  imprimatur  printed  on  it,  and  dedicated  to 
Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal.  This  work  on  monarchy,  from  a  very  high  and 
*' Divine-right"  point  of  view,  is  bound  in  skin  vellum,  with  rich  gilt  facings, 
and  it  has  once  been  tied  with  green  ribbons,  the  ends  of  which  still  remain. 
There  are  jottings  by  "  RL."  on  the  fly-leaf. 

8.  Complete  Catalogue  of  the  Books  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  1620.  In  some 
respects  the  most  interesting  volume  in  the  library — a  small  quarto,  in  vellum, 
containing  a  catalogue  of  all  the  books  and  MSS.  in  the  Oxford  Bodleian 
Library  in  1620  (which  is  the  date  on  this  copy),  published  at  Oxford,  by  John 
Lichfield  and  James  Short  Possibly  Leighton  may  have  brought  tjiis  old 
catalogue  to  Newbattle  from  Oxford  with  his  own  hand  ;  but  on  the  fly-leaf 
there  is  a  faded  jotting: — *'1626,  Mr  Cheyne,  Parson  of  Kinkell.  Aet.  40 
yrs,"  and  a  very  striking  coincidence  is  here.  The  parish  of  Kinkell,  Aberdeen- 
shire, in  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  a  series  of  mishaps. 
Its  beU  was  bought  by  the  parish  of  Cockpen,  the  next  parish  to  Newbattle, 
and  is  still  the  bell  of  the  parish  church  there,  and  has  "  Kinkell"  engraved 
on  it ;  and,  very  probably  this  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Library  came  to  this 
district  at  the  same  time,  bought  along  with  other  effects  of  the  minister  and 
church.  Hence  also  probably  the  name  on  the  book,  and  its  presence  in 
Leighton's  Newbattle  Library. 

9.  Philosophia  digne  restituta :  libros  quatuor  praecognitorum  philosophi- 
corum  coroplectens,  a  Johanne-Henrico  Alstedio,  ad  illustrissimani  Anglorum 
Academiam  quae  est  Cantabrigise.  Herbornse  Nassoviorum,  1612."  John 
Henry  Alsted's  '*  Philosophy."  A  logical  and  philosophical  work — a  strange 
mixture  of  metaphysics,  theology,  logic,  and  psychology. 

10.  Locorum  Communium  S.  Theologiae  Institutio  per  Epitomen,  Auctore 
Luca  Trelcatio,  judice  ecclesiae  Rom."  London,  1608.  Luke  Trelcatius'  "  Theo- 
logical Common  Places."  London,  1608.  A  small  volume  of  theology, 
\ogics\\j  arranged,  from  a  strongly  Protestant  point  of  view.  Published  in 
London,  1608.  It  is  bound  in  vellum,  and  has  a  complete  index  written  in 
Leighton's  own  handwriting — the  same  handwriting  as  on  other  books  here, 
and  at  Dunblane,  where  his  great  library  exists.  It  is  an  interesting  study  in 
caligraphy. 

11.  Speculum  Pontificum    Romanorum  in  quo  imperium,  decreta,  vita, 
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prodigia,  interitus,  elogia  accurate  proponuntnr,  per  Stephanum  Szeged inum 
Pannonium,'*  1626.  "  View  of  the  Roman  Pontificate/'  by  Stephen  Szegedinos 
of  Pannonia.  The  Boman  Pontificate  is  described  with  grotesque  fulness — 
**  Its  Rule,  Decrees,  Life,  Wonders,  Death,  and  Elegy  accurately  laid  out'' 
It  is  a  strongly  Protestant  handbook,  but  has  nothing  else  particularly 
interesting  about  it. 

12.  *'  Analysis  Logica  in  Epistolam  ad  Hebraeos,  Auctore  D.  Roberto  Rolloco 
Scoto,  Ministro  Jesu  Christi  et  Rectore  Academiae  Edinburgensis."  ''  Logical 
Analysis  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,''  by  Dr  Robert  RoUock,  Principal  of 
Edinburgh  University.  Edinburgh  (R.  Charteris,  King's  Printer,  1605).  It 
was  under  Principal  Bollock's  rule  that  Leighton's  father  was  a  professor,  and 
not  improbably  this  little  commentary  on  the  "  Hebi-ews "  may  have  been 
presented  by  the  Principal  and  inherited.  The  most  touching  thing  about  it 
is  that  on  the  front  page,  a  text  written  in  Latin  in  the  same  hand  as  all  the 
rest,  is  inscribed,  and  with  the  faded  initials  "  R.L."  after  it : — *'  Qod  forbid 
that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ." 

13.  S.  Chrysostom's  Works  in  Latin.  Antwerp,  1547.  With  some  letters  on 
the  fly-leaf  in  another  hand  (a  sort  of  shorthand) — and  the  word — **  Jonathan." 

14.  Jobi  Historiae  Docta  et  catholica  explicatio  per  R.  Patrem  D.  Joannem 
Ferum  Metropolitanae  Ecclesiae  Moguntinensis.  Coloniae  Agrippinae,  1574. 
A  Roman  Catholic  Exposition  of  "  Job,"  "  not  only  to  teach  true  doctrine,  but 
to  heal  controversies,"  by  John  Ferus,  Bishop  of  Mentz. 

16.  "Illustrium  et  clarorum  virorum  epistolae  selectiores."  Lugduni 
Bataviorum,  1617.  Elzevir  Edition.  '*  The  Letters  of  Famous  and  Illustrious 
Men,"  showing  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Church,  &c.,  are  well  known. 

16.  Cornelius  Crocus.  Philology  and  Rhetoric.  Discussions  on  words  and 
meanings.  Partly  bound  in  an  old  vellum  will,  beginning — "  Wilhelmus." 
Curious  old  writing,  and  rich  illuminations,  with  beautiful  initial  letters. 

17.  Calvin's  "  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  "  (Latin).  (Much 
damaged  and  board  less.) 

18.  Claudian's  Works,  1612,  with  Latin  commentary  on  the  poet  Editor — 
Caspar  Barthius.    (Much  damaged  and  boardless.) 

19.  "  De  Prima  Mundi  Aetate,"  by  Lambert  Danalus.  Four  books,  1690. 
"  Concerning  the  First  Age  of  the  World."    (Boardless.) 

20.  "Papa  Confutatus,  sanctae  et  apostolicae  ecclesiae  in  confutationem 
papae."  London,  1580.  Bound  in  a  sheet  of  vellum  illuminated  in  black  and 
red  lettering ;  fine  initials.     Protestant  controversy. 

21.  **De  Arcanis  Dominationis  Am.  Clapmarii,"  Lib.  iii.  Arnold 
Clapmarius.  '*  Concerning  the  Mysteries  of  Government."  And  bound  up 
with  it  in  thick  vellum  are  CasavJborCs  Works :  '*  Isaaci  Casauboni  ad 
Frontonem  Ducaeum,  S.  J.  Theologum  Epistola,  in  qua  de  Apologia  disseritur 
communi  Jesuitarum  nomine  ante  aliquot  menses  Lutetiae  Parisioriun  Edita." 
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London,  1611 — (vellum  and  strings).  The  latter  treatise  is  peculiarly 
interesting  as  an  indication  of  Leighton's  affinity  with  the  great  scholars  of  the 
period  who  were  being  gradually  drawn  towards  Episcopacy.  Casaubon  as  a 
Continental  Presbyterian  who  was  attracted  by  the  Church  of  England,  might 
naturaUy  be  a  favourite  author  with  Leigh  ton. 

22.  Theodore  Beza's  Works.  Qeneva,  1588  ;  and  bound  up  with  it  a  History 
of  the  Reformers,  with  fine  engravings — the  only  book  in  the  whole  collection 
which  has  plates.  Fine  heads  of  Huss,  Savonarola,  Bucer,  &c.,  and  a  full 
narrative  of  the  Waldenses,  especially  the  burnings  of  1659,  closing  with 
*' Emblems,"  and  pictures  with  descriptive  poetry  below,  like  QuarW 
«  Emblems,"  &c.,  e.g.—^*  Life  a  Sea," — and  a  representation  of  a  ship  ploughing 
its  way  amid  '*  the  troublesome  waves  of  this  present  world.'* 

23.  Raymund  LuHius*  Works.  ''Ars  magna." — Treatises  on  logic, 
rhetoric,  astrology,  science, — a  general  gazetteer  and  emporium  of  knowledge. 
A  very  fine  copy,  bound  in  vellum,  with  strings,  of  date  1592. 

24.  *'  A  Commentary  on  the  Galatians,"  by  Dr  Martin  Luther.  London, 
1603,  printed  in  black  letter. 

25.  A  volume  of  loose  Tracts  and  Papers  bound  together  —  valuable  but 
sorely  spoiled  by  damp  and  mice.  One  of  the  tracts  is  entitled — "Christ 
Confessed,  or  several  important  questions  and  cases  about  the  Confession  of 
Christ,  written  by  a  Preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  now  a  Prisoner," — written  by 
a  Covenanter.  Also—''  The  Charge  of  High  Treason,  Murder,  Oppressions,  and 
other  Crimes  exhibited  to  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  against  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle  and  his  Accomplices."  January  23,  1646.  And  a  large  number  of 
other  covenanting  papers  and  tracts,  including  a  tract  on  the  persecutions  of 
the  Quakers,  by  Alexander  Jaffray,  Provost  of  Aberdeen, — the  great  advocate 
of  the  Quakers,  and  several  times  Commissioner  to  Parliament.  Jaffray,  for 
several  years,  lived  in  an  old  house  in  Newbattle,  next  to  the  manse,  now 
pulled  down,  having  married  the  daughter  of  Leighton's  predecessor,  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Cant,  who  afterwards  became  minister  at  Aberdeen.  Leighton's 
strong  advocacy  of  Peace  in  the  troubled  times  of  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian 
rivalry  arose  from — (1)  His  close  friendship  with  the  Quaker  Jaffray,  his  next 
door  neighbour ;  (2)  His  early  education  in  France,  where,  for  nearly  ten  years, 
till  the  age  of  30,  when  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Newbattle,  he  associated 
with  the  French  Quietists,  of  whom  F^n^lon  and  Madame  Guyon  may  be  taken 
as  fair  examples,  and  whose  salient  doctrine  was  that  where  religion  does  not 
work  peace  with  €k)d,  peace  with  man,  and  peace  in  the  soul,  it  accomplishes 
nothing ;  (3)  His  own  innate  spiritual  tendencies,  to  some  extent  mystical, 
fostered  too  by  his  study  of  Roman  Catholic  mystical  and  spiritual  writers ; 
(4)  A  reaction  from  the  fierce  spirit  of  unrest  and  storm  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  lived ;  (5)  To  some  extent  the  pacifying  influence  of  the  calm,  beautiful 
scenery  in  the  midst  of  which  his  lot  was  cast,  first  at  Newbattle  with  its 
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matchless  woodlands  and  rich  historic  associations,  and  then  at  Dnnhlane  with 
its  noble  reposing  mass  of  cathedral  masonry.  It  may  be  interesting  to  pre- 
sent here  (fig.  2)  a  facsimile  of  Leighton's  signature  as  Bishop  of  Dunblane 
and  Dean  of  the  Chapel-Royal  from  a  charter  granted  by  him  as  Dean,  to 
William  Maxwell  of  Murreith,  of  the  fishings  of  Culdooch  in  Kirkcudbright, 
formerly  in  possession  of  the  late  David  Laing,^  and  the  only  such  signature 
he  had  met  with. 


Fig.  2.  Signature  of  Leighton  as  Bishop  of  Dunblane  and  Dean  of  the 

Chapel-Royal. 

26.  **  The  Perpetuall  Government  of  Christ's  Church,"  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Bilson,  Warden  of  Winchester  College.  Bilson  was  one  of  the  first  of  Angli- 
can High  Churchmen.  This  book  on  Episcopacy  was  published  at  London  in 
1593,  by  Christopher  Baker,  Queen's  Printer.  It  is  an  elaborate  argument  in 
favour  of  bishops,  written  by  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Episcopal  order. 

27.  A  little  French  Catechism  (fly-leaf  lost) — on  the  Christian  Faith  from 
the  French  Reformed  point  of  view.  At  the  end  are  the  Ten  Commandments 
put  into  verse,  and  a  tune  given,  the  music  being  printed.  The  tune  is 
still  a  well-known  one  to  us,  and  goes  very  well  with  the  eight  verses  into 
which  the  Ten  Commandments  are  compressed.  It  is  strange  to  read  that  old 
music  out  of  this  battered  old  book.  It  was  published  at  Lyons,  by  Jaques 
Faure.    Bound  in  vellum,  quartodecimo. 

28.  '*  A  Familiar  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans "  in  French, 
with  one  of  the  boards  covered  with  French  writing — probably  the  work  of 
some  Huguenot  Protestant  Leighton  spent  his  youth  in  France,  and  brought 
this  and  other  French  volumes  over  with  him  from  the  Continent  to  New- 
battle. 

29.  "  A  Replye  to  an  answer  made  of  Dr  Whitgifte,  against  the  Admoni- 
tion to  the  Parliament,"  by  T.  C.  (probably  Thomas  Cartwright),  Hooker's 
opponent  The  book,  at  any  rate — which  is  a  hot  one  against  bishops  and 
archbishops,  proving  them  unscriptural  to  the  author's  complete  satisfaction, 

*  Proceedings,  vol.  iv.  p.  488. 
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and  treating  Archbishop  Whitgift^s  arguments,  on  their  behalf,  in  the  most 
scomfal  manner, — ^is  thoroughly  in  Cartwright's  style  and  spirit. 

30.  A  Work  on  Astrology,  Physiognomy,  Cheiromancy,  and  kindred  arts. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  books  in  the  collection,  being  full  of  woodcuts 
and  designs  of  all  kinds.  The  astrological  section  gives  rules  for  sketching 
your  life-history  by  the  stars  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  on  the  most  approved 
principles ;  that  on  Cheiromancy  teaches  the  reader  how  to  tell  fortunes  from 
the  palm — scores  of  illustrations  being  given  of  variously  contorted  palms. 
The  chapters  on  Physiognomy  are  particularly  rich. 

Another  relic  of  Leighton  of  great  interest  is  preserved  in  the  National 
Museum,  and  now  exhibited.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant, in  the  usual  printed  form  (Edinburgh,  1643),  which  cost  the  parish  the 
sum  of  48.,  and  contains  on  the  blank  leaves  at  the  end  the  signatures  of  the 
minister,  heritors,  and  parishioners  of  Newbattle  in  October  1643.^ 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  present  parish  church  of  Newbattle,  of  date 
1727,  is  built  of  the  old  Abbey  stones,  many  of  which  can  still  be  traced  in 
the  walls  and  tower.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery,  the  Abbey  Church 
was  pulled  down,  and  rebuilt  about  200  yards  off.  This  was  Leighton's 
church.  In  1726  it  was  again  shifted  another  200  yards  off,  and  the 
same  old  Abbey  stones  were  built  up  again  for  the  third  time.  Though 
the  present  church,  therefore,  is  not  Leighton's,  the  stones  once  heard  his 
voice,  and  the  monastic  voices  of  earlier  days.  Part  of  the  present  manse  of 
Newbattle  is  the  old  parsonage  of  the  good  archbishop;  his  dining-room, 
bedroom,  and  study  are  small,  quaint  rooms,  and  on  the  outside  stepped  gable 
is  the  inscription — *'  Evangelio  et  Posterio."  The  London  coaches  ran  past  the 
end  of  his  house  in  the  olden  days,  and  made  their  first  stoppage  after  leaving 
Edinburgh  at  the  ancient  ''Sign  of  the  Sun''  Inn,  which  is  still  standing, — a 
moat  interesting  old  building  facing  the  gates  of  Newbattle  House. 

*  Proceedings,  vol.-  iv.  p,  488. 
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NOTES  ON  TWO  HIGHLAND  TAEGET8,  FROM  DUNOLLIE  CASTLE,  NEAE 
OBAN,  ARGVLESHIRE.     Br  JOSEPH  ANDERSON,  LL.D.,  Amibtaht- 

SECUBTAHV  AMD  KEBPSB  or  THE  HUSBUM. 

The  two  Highland  Targets  now  exhibited  by  Colonel  C.  A.  M'Dougall 
of  Dunollie  have  been  preserved  in  Dunollie  Castle  for  a  considerable 


Fig-  I.   Highlaud  Target  from  Dunollie  Castle,  21  inches  in  diameter, 
period,  but  nothing  more  definite  is  known  of  their  history.     They  w 
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brought  under  my  notice  by  Lord  Archibald  Campbell,  and  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr  Robert  Glen,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  to  whose  care  they  were 
entrusted  by  Colonel  M'Dougall,  they  are  Jiow  exhibited  to  the  Society 
along  with  facsimile  reproductions  by  Mr  Glen,  which  will  help  to  ex- 
plain the  details  of  the  originals. 

The  largest  of  the  two  targets  (fig.  1)  is  21  inches  in  diameter.  It 
is  made  in  the  usual  way  of  two  layers  of  boards  dowelled  together  and 
placed  crosswise,  the  covering  of  the  front  being  of  leather  fastened  with 
brass-headed  nails,  arranged  so  as  to  emphasise  the  outlines  of  the  general 
pattern  of  the  decoration.  The  back  is  covered  with  cloth  much  decayed, 
and  supplied  as  usual  with  two  arm-straps  of  leather. 

The  decoration  consists  entirely  of  designs  left  in  relief  by  the  ground 
being  worked  over,  or  tooled  down  in  the  leather.  The  patterns  are  dis- 
posed in  a  series  of  concentric  circles  outlined  by  slightly  raised  mouldings 
in  the  leather,  and  divided  into  sections  by  similar  mouldings,  emphasised 
by  studs  and  nail-heads  of  brass.  Round  the  central  boss,  which  is  of  no 
great  size,  is  a  circle  divided  by  six  radii  of  nail-heads  into  spaces  filled 
alternately  with  a  trefoil  and  a  quadruped,  the  boilies  of  the  latter  being 
pitted  or  spotted  all  over.  Round  this  circle  is  a  circular  band  divided 
into  eighteen  triangular  spaces,  nine  of  which  impinge  upon  the  inner 
circle,  and  with  it  form  a  star  of  nine  points.  Each  of  the  triangles  form- 
ing the  points  of  the  star  is  filled  with  a  triquetra,  and  the  triangular 
spaces  between  the  points  are  filled  alternately  with  a  trefoil  and  a  scroll 
of  leafage.  The  second  band  is  divided  into  six  oblong  compartments, 
two  filled  with  patterns  of  leafy  scrolls  and  one  with  interlaced  work,  the 
three  patterns  being  repeated  on  the  panels  opposite  each.  The  outer- 
most band,  which  is  broader  than  the  others,  is  divided  into  twelve 
semicircular  spaces,  each  of  which  is  filled  with  a  nondescript  animal, 
the  spaces  between  being  occupied  with  a  triplet  of  leafy  scrolls.  In 
this  respect  of  the  eixtetior  margin  of  the  leather-work  being  decorated 
with  a  series  of  animal  forms  in  semicircular  spaces,  this  tai^et 
resembles  one  in  the  Museum  which  has  been  figured  by  Drummond,^ 

1  Drummond's  AncierU  Highland  Weapons^  plate  iii.  fig.  1,  and  Archceoloffia 
Seoiiea,  vol.  v.  plate  xxiv.  ;  also  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Scottish  Natunial 
MuKum  of  AiUiquUies^  p.  315. 
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and  also  a  etill  finer  example  formerly  preserved  at  St  Martins,  and 
recently  acquired  for  the  Museum. 

The  second  target  (fig.  2),  which  is  20  inches  in  diameter,  is  less 
elaborate,  but  very  effective  in  the  character  of  its  decoration.     The 


Fig.  2.  Highland  Target  from  Diinollie  Cnstle,  20  inches  in  diameter. 

general  design,  which  ia  similar  in  character  to  the  other,  is  carried  out 
more  boldly  by  rows  of  brass-headed  nails  outlining  the  spaces,  which 
are  filled  alternately  by  scrolls  and  triquetras. 

Those  Highland  targets,  apart  altogether  from  their  chatactciialics  of 
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constraction  and  use  as  an  obsolete  arm  of  defence,  have  a  special  interest 
as  examples  of  a  very  characteristic  style  of  art  applied  to  decorative  work 
in  leather,  which  must  have  been  at  one  time  very  common  in  the  north 
and  west  of  Scotland.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  take  rank  as  works  of 
decorative  art  of  no  mean  order,  and  there  is  visible  in  most  of  them  the 
stamp  of  originality  and  individuality  of  design  and  execution.  We 
owe  to  James  Drummond  the  discovery  of  their  artistic  interest,  and  to 
him  belongs  the  merit  of  preserving  to  future  ages  the  few  remaining 
examples  that  are  remarkable  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  their  peculiar 
patterns,  but  also  for  their  combinations  of  colour,  so  simply  produced, 
by  implanting  on  the  darkened  background  of  the  tooled  leather,  pierced 
work  of  thin  brass,  with  scraps  of  brightly-dyed  cloth  showing  through 
the  openings — the  whole  of  the  patterns,  whether  tooled  or  pierced, 
being  combined  harmoniously  in  the  general  design  with  the  lines  of 
nail-heads,  and  emphasising  points  appropriately  marked  by  studs  and 
bosse&  It  is  a  real  triumph  of  art,  this  simple  application  of  the 
elements  of  beauty  and  taste  to  the  appropriate  decoration  of  an 
object  formed  of  materials  so  coarse  and  common.  Any  one  who  sets 
himself  to  study  the  carefully-drawn  figures  of  the  twenty  and  odd 
Highland  targets  given  in  Drummond's  AncierU  Highland  Weapons 
must  be  convinced  that  whatever  may  be  the  case  now,  there  was  a 
time,  not  very  long  ago,  when  the  decorative  instinct,  which  in  earlier 
ages  had  produced  such  masterpieces  of  metal-work  as  the  Hunterston 
and  Sutherland  brooches,  was  still  strong  and  widely  diffused  among 
the  general  population  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  For  it  is  clear 
that  though  the  targets,  powder-horns,  and  dirk-handles,  and  even  the 
engraved  brass  brooches,  may  in  some  cases  have  been  made  by  trades- 
men in  towns  to  order,  or  for  general  sale,  the  great  bulk  of  them 
are  home-made,  and  are,  no  doubt,  on  that  very  account  superior  in 
their  artistic  qualities  to  the  shop-made  ones. 
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IV. 

NOTICE  OF  A  BRONZE  SWORD,  WITH  HANDLE-PLATES  OF  HORN, 
FOUND  AT  AIRD,  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  LEWIS.  By  JOSEPH  ANDER- 
SON,  LIj.D.,  Assist ant-Secretakt  and  Kekpkr  of  th£  Muskum. 

The  Bronze  Sword  wliich  is  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  found  in 
August  last  by  a  crofter  named  Murdoch  Maciver  in  digging  on 
his  croft  at  Aird,  South  Dell,  in  the  ])arish  of  Barvas,  Island  of  Lewis. 
It  was  turned  up  at  a  depth  of  nine  feet  in  peat,  and  though  nothing 
else  was  observed  at  the  time  of  the  first  discovery,  a  portion  of  a 
second  sword  was  subsequently  found  by  the  same  crofter  when  digging 
in  the  same   place  in  the  month   of  February.      He  then  examined 

■  « 

all  the  soil  round  about  the  spot  in  which  the  two  swords  were  found, 
but  without  result.  As  near  as  he  could  judge,  the  second  sword  was 
found  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  spot  where  the  first  one  was 
discovered.  Both  swords  were  recovered  by  the  Queen's  Remembrancer 
on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  are  now  in  the  National  Museum. 

The  sword  (fig.  1),  which  is  almost  entire,  is  of  tlie  usual  leaf -shaped 
form,  measuring  24  inches  in  length,  2  inches  broad  at  the  widest 
part  of  the  blade  at  about  two-thirds  of  its  length,  and  If  inches  at 
the  narrowest  part  at  about  one-third  of  its  length  from  the  hilt- 
end.  A  very  small  portion  of  the  extremity  of  the  point  end  has  been 
broken  off — scarcely  amounting  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  blade 
swells  slightly  in  the  middle,  but  without  any  appearance  of  a  mid- 
rib, and  the  edges  have  been  drawn  do^vn  with  the  hammer  and 
planished  smooth  in  the  usual  way.  Between  the  slight  swelling  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  blade  and  the  hammered  marginal  strip  which 
forms  the  edge  on  either  side,  there  is  a  portion  slightly  depressed  which 
forms  a  kind  of  shallow  fluting  following  the  outlines  of  the  blade  and 
becoming  more  pronounced  towards  the  hilt.  The  usual  notches  made 
by  the  removal  of  the  hammered  strip  which  forms  the  edge  extend 
for  about  f  inch  beyond  the  termination  of  the  hilt.  The  hilt-plate 
measures  4  inches  in  length  from  the  projecting  comers  of  the  wings  to 
those  of  the  fish-tail  like  extremity,  and  is  pierced  by  two  rivet-holes  in 
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the  hilt  and  two  in  the  wings.  All  the 
rivets  are  gone  except  one,  and  the  hilt 
itself  is  broken  across  the  middle.  Un- 
fortunately  the  spade  seems  to  have  etniek 
the  hilt  just  about  the  middle  of  ite  length, 
^  and  not  only  damaged  the  plates  of  horn 
T  which  were  riveted  on  to  the  sides  of  the 
™  grip,  but  fractured  the  bronze  hiltplate  itself 
.^  midway  between  the  two  rivet-holes,  where 
J  there  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  flaw 
3  in  the  metal.  Tha  side  mountings  of  the 
£  grip  are  of  ox-horn,  and  cut  out  of  the  horn 
.  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  legs  of  a 
■^  tuning-fork,  bo  that  the  two  side-plates  are 
^  held  together  by  a  soHd  portion  of  the 
"3  horn  projecting  beyond  the  buttend  of  the 
.2  hilt,  while  they  also  fit  closely  to  the  faces 
I  of  the  hilt-plate,  and  are  securely  held  in 
K  position  by  the  rivets.  In  drying,  the  horn 
Z  has  shrunk  slightly,  but  the  lower  parte  of 
a  the  side-plates,  where  they  come  on  to  the 
^  base  of  the  blade,  hare  the  usual  expansion 
3  AUil  lunation,  the  latter  measuring  1  inch 
^  across  the  chord  and  half  an  inch  in  depth. 
•^  The  second  sword,  found  in  the  same 
^  place,  ia  merely  a  fragment^  9^  indies  in 
I     length,  of  the  hilt-end  of    a  much  narrower 

0  sword — also  broken    across  the  middle    of 

1  the  hilt — which  shows  remains  of  a 
"^  rivet-hole  at  the  fracture,  and  two  in 
"  the  wings.  The  blade,  so  far  as  it  is 
'&  shown,  scarcely  exceeds  an  inch  in  width, 

with  edges  almost  straight,  and  an  almost 
evenly  convex  section,  the  thickness  in  the 
middle  being  fully  three-sixteenths  of  an 
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Bronze  swords,  with  the  handle-plates  of  bone  or  horn,  still  attached 
by  the  rivets  to  the  hilt-plate,  are  of  exceptional  rarity.  Not  more 
than  three  instances  are  hitherto  on  record  in  the  British  Isles,  and 
it  is  somewhat  singular  that  all  three  are  from  Ireland.  Yet  among 
nearly  three  hundred  examples  of  bronze  swords  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  there  is  no  instance  of  the  handle-plates 
remaining.  Of  the  three  that  are  on  record,  one  is  a  rapier-shaped 
sword,  22|  inches  in  length,  and  1^  inch  broad  at  the  base,  which 
was  found  in  a  bog  at  Galbally,  County  Tyrone,  and  has  been 
described  and  figured  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Historical  and 
ArchceologuxU  Society  of  Ireland  (4th  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  197)  by  Mr 
Wakeman,  and  also  in  Ancient  Bronze  Implements  of  Great  Britain 
(p.  252)  by  Sir  John  Evans,  in  whose  collection  the  sword  now  is. 
The  blade  has  a  broad,  heavy,  rounded  midrib,  and  the  haft^  which  is 
in  reality  a  dark-coloured  ox-horn,  although  it  was  at  first  described 
as  whalebone,  has  been  attached  to  the  blade  by  four  rivets  arranged 
in  a  semicircle  around  the  base  of  the  blade.  As  the  rivet-holes 
are  now  all  empty.  Sir  John  Evans  has  suggested  that  pins  of  hard  wood 
may  have  been  used  in  this  case  instead  of  rivets  of  bronze.  The  other 
two  cases  in  which  the  handle-plates  have  survived  are  on  leaf-shaped 
swords.^  The  first  is  a  fine  sword,  24^  inches  long,  with  a  midrib  of 
angular  section  running  along  the  centre  of  the  blade,  like  the  sword  in 
this  museum  found  in  the  Tay  near  Mugdrum  Island.  It  has  two 
rivets  in  the  grip  of  the  hilt-plate  and  three  in  each  of  the  wings,  which 
are  longer  and  more  convex  than  usual.  The  side-plates,  of  which  con- 
siderable portions  are  broken  ofi*  on  both  sides,  are  of  bone,  which  has 
been  pronounced  by  Professor  Owen  to  be  mammalian,  and  probably 
cetacean.  This  sword  was  found  in  listletrim  Bog,  Muckno,  County 
Monaghan,  and  was  originally  in  the  collection  of  Mr  Robert  Day. 
The  other  case  is  that  of  a  shorter  leaf -shaped  sword,  20  inches  in 
length,  found  in  draining  a  meadow  in  1871,  at  MuUy lagan,  County 
Armagh,  which  was  in  the  collection  of  Mr  Knight  Young,  of  Mona- 

^  Journal  of  the  RoyaZ  Archasological  and  Historieal  AmoeiaUon  of  Irelcend,  8nl 
series,  vol.  i.  p.  23  ;  2nd  series,  vol.  vi.  p.  72  ;  and  AndenJt  Bronze  Implements  of 
Great  Britain,  pp.  294,  295. 
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ghan.^  In  the  shape  of  the  blade,  it  is  more  like  the  second  of  the 
swotds  found  at  Aird,  the  breadth  of  the  blade  being  about  If  inch. 
The  side-plates  of  the  hilt  were  supposed  to  be  of  deer-horn,  but  they 
are  so  much  mutilated  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  outlines  of  their 
shape,  although  Sir  John  Evans  notices  that  at  the  wings  of  the  hilt-plate 
the  bone  projects  beyond  the  metal.  A  bronze  sword,  found  near 
Eallundborg,  in  Denmark,  had  the  side-plates  of  the  grip  formed  of 
wood. 


Monday,  9th  January  1893. 

R  EOj^AND  ANDERSON,  LLJ).,  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  the  following  Gentlemen  were  duly 
elected  Fellows : — 

Colonel  The  Hon.  Robert  Botlb,  6  Samner  Terrace,  London. 
BoBEBT  Balfour  Lanowill,  The  Manse,  Carrie. 
Sir  Colin  Scott-Moncrieff,  K.C.M.Q.,  Under-Secretary  for  Scotland. 
David  Scott-Moncrieff,  W.S.,  24  Qeorge  Square. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors  : — 

(1)  By  John  Ritchie  Findlay,  F.S^  Scot 
A  collection  of  Flint  Implements  and  Bronze  Ornaments,  &c.,  from 
Italy,  comprising : — Fifty-one  Arrow-Heads  of  flint,  mostly  with  tangs, 
but  without  barbs,  from  Orvieto ;  fifty  Flakes,  two  Scrapers,  and  two 
Knives  of  flinty  also  from  Orvieto ;  three  Arrow-Heads  and  two  Flakes 
of  flint  from  Perugia ;  Bronze  Strigil  (broken),  two  FibulsB  of  Bronze, 
Penanxkular  Bracelet  of  Bronze,  and  Bronze  Bracelet  with  hook  and  loop, 
from  Perugia. 

'  Journal  of  the  RoycU  ArchcBologieal  and  Historical  Aaaociaiion  of  Ireland^  4th 
aeries,  vol.  L  p.  505  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  257  ;  and  Ancient  Bronze  ImplemenU  of  Oreai 
Britain,  p.  295. 
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<2)  By  Fkanoib  Tresb  Barry,  M.P.,  of  Keisa,  Caithness. 
Stone  Ball,  with  six  projecting  discs,  from  Watten,  Caithnesa.     Thia 
ball  (iig.  I)  is  of  quarteite,  very  regularly 
formed    and    Jiuely   ftnished,   the    surface 
being  highly  poliahwl  and  without  a  flow. 
It  belongs  to  a  claea  of  objects  of  very 
great  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  are  pecu- 
liar to  Scotland.     So  far  as  is  yet  known, 
no  exanlple  has  been  recorded  as  occurring 
beyond  the  bounds  of  this  cmmtry,  with  one 
exception  said  to  have  been  found  in  1 S50 
at  Ballyinena  in  the  County  of  Antrim  in 
FEg  1.  Stono  Ball  from  Watlen,  j^j^^j  ^^^  ^^^  preserved  in  the  British 
CaithDess,  3  incLes  m  diameter,  ~,  , 

Museum.  The  total  number  m  the  Scot- 
tish National  Museum  is  now  over  100.  The  Watten  specimen  is  the 
fourth  in  the  Museum  and  the  fifth  known  from  Caithness,  the  others 
being — one  with  four  discs  from  Olrig  ;  one  with  six  discs  from  Benicheilt, 
Latheron  ;  one  with  six  discs  and  slight  triangular  projections  between 
from  Caithness,  the  precise  locality  being  unknown  ;  and  one  in  the 
Thurso  Museum  with  six  discs,  which  was  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
Robert  Dick,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  found  in  the  Thurso  River. 
None  of  these,  however,  approach  the  Watten  specimen  in  the  projection 
of  the  discs  and  fineness  of  finish.  It  belongs  to  a  variety  which  have 
the  discs  elongated  almost  to  the  extent  of  their  diameter,  and  instead 
of  being  flattened  and  slightly  convex  on  the  projecting  surfaces  tlicy 
are  rounded  off  with  considerable  convexity,  a  variety  of  form  which  is 
so  rare  that  among  100  examples  in  the  Museum  there  are  only  3  that 
exhibit  it 

Large  wide-mouthed  Jar  of  coarse  earthenware  or  unglazed  chiy  (fig.  2), 
measuring  17  inches  in  height,  and  tapering  from  an  extreme  diameter 
of  17  J  at  the  mouth  to  7  inches  at  the  bottom.  The  form  is  somewhat 
oval  in  the  cross  section  and  conical  in  the  vertical  section,  the  intersect' 
ing  diameters  at  the  roouth  being  16  and  17  inches,  and  at  the  bottom 
6  and  7  inches.  The  exterior  is  unorn  amen  ted,  except  immediately  under 
the  slightly  tumed-over  brim,  where  there  is  a  row  of  rudely -impressed 
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markings.  The  interior  is  blackened ;  the  exterior  of  the  reddish  colour 
of  the  ooarsely-burnt  clay  of  which  it  is  made,  as  if  it  had  been  fired  iu 
the  open  and  filled  with  ashes.  It  was  found  in  excavating  the  interior 
area  of  a  broch  recently  discovered  by  Mr  Borry  close  to  the  ahore-line, 
and  about  half-way  between  Keiss  Caatle  and  the  broch  above  the  harbour 


Tig.  2.  Jar  of  Clajr  from  White  Broch,  Keiw,  17  iachei  in  height. 

of  Keis8,  and  which  has  been  provisionally  called  the  White  Broch  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  broch  nearer  the  harbour.  The  vessel,  when  found, 
was  in  a  multitude  of  fragments,  which  Iny  in  a  group  as  if  purposely 
placed  where  they  were  found,  and  nothing  was  discovered  to  indicate 
what  had  been  the  nature  of  its  contents,  if,  at  the  time  of  its  deposit,  it 
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had  held  anything.  This  is  hj  far  the  largest  vessel  of  pottery  that  has 
ever  been  recovered  from  a  broch,  and  its  discovery  is  therefore  one  of 
much  importance.  It  shows  at  least  that  the  vessels  of  very  coarse 
pottery,  of  which  so  many  fragments  are  commouly  found  in  the  brochs, 
occasionally  reached  a  size  which  is  rather  astonishing,  if  the  texture 
of  the  clay  is  considered.  Pottery  vessels  of  such  great  size,  made 
after  the  Koman  manner,  were  much  closer-grained  in  texture  and  nearly 
double  the  thickness.  In  point  of  fact^  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the 
manner  in  which  vessels  of  such  size  and  fragility  were  made  serviceable 
for  household  purposes,  unless  we  suppose  that  when  in  use  they  had 
some  kind  of  external  support,  such  as  being  embedded  in  a  bank  of  soil 
like  tanks,  or  carried  in  cases  of  wicker-work  like  panniers.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  manner  of  their  use,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  they  were  household  utensils  and  not  sepulchral  pottery,  which  is 
usually  very  different  in  its  character,  texture,  and  ornamentation. 

(3)  By  Thomas  Bonnar,  F.S.A.  Scot,  the  Author. 

Biographical  Sketch  of  George  Meikle  Kemp,  Architect  of  the  Scott 
Monument,  Edinburgh. 

(4)  By  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society. 
Handbook  of  the  York  Museum. 

(5)  By  Rev.  Thomas  Burns,  F.S.A.  Scot,  the  Author. 

Old  Scottish  Communion  Plate,  with  Chronological  Tables  of  Scottish 
Hall-Marks,  prepared  by  A.  J.  S.  Brook,  F.S.A.  Scot  4 to,  Edinburgh, 
1892. 

(6)  By  Alexander  J.  S.  Brook,  F.S.A.  Scot 

Old  Scottish  Hall-Marks  on  Plate,  by  Alex.  J.  S.  Brook,  F.S.A. 
Scot  Separate  Print  from  Old  Scottish  Communion  Plate,  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Burns. 

(7)  By  the  Glasgow  ARCHiEOLOoicAL  Society. 
Transactions  of  the  Society,  and  Report  of  Council,  1890-91. 
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(8)  By  the  Architectural  Association. 

Transactions  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association,  vol.  i. 

(9)  By  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  U.S.A. 

United  States  Geographical  and  Geological  Survey  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Region — Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology,  vols. 
iL  and  vL ;  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution ;  and  Report  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  for 
1889. 

(10)  By  the  Rotal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  Copen- 

hagen. 

Aarboger  for  Nordisk  Oldkyndighed  og  Historic,  1891-92. 

(11)  By  General  Prrr  Rivers,  F.SiA.  Scot,  Inspector  of  Ancient 

Monuments,  the  Author. 

Excavations  in  Bokerly  Dyke  and  Wansdyke,  Dorset  and  Wilts, 
1888-91,  vol.  iii     Privately  printed,  4to,  1892. 

There  were  also  Exhibited  : — 

(1)  By  LocKHART  Boole,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Artist,  London. 

Highland  Dirk,  with  peculiarly-carved  handle,  from  Janetown,  Loch- 
carroiL  Mr  Bogle,  who  has  contributed  the  drawing  from  which  the 
accompanying  Dlustration  (fig.  3)  is  made,  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  dirk : — 

**  The  chief  points  of  interest  connected  with  this  dirk  are  the  archaic 
rudeness  of  its  structure,  its  appearance  of  extreme  age,  and  the  very 
unusual  pattern  carved  on  the  handle.  The  length  of  the  weapon  is 
14f  inches,  the  blade  being  11  inches.  The  blade  has  no  markings, 
except  a  groove  on  each  side  running  parallel  to  the  back,  and  part  of 
the  point  has  been  broken  off.  The  handle,  formed  of  extremely  hard 
wood,  is  rudely  carved  with  ring-like  patterns  intersecting  one  another, 
a  design  I  have  never  before  seen  on  any  dirk-handle.  The  execution 
is  irregular,  and  is  evidently  the  work  of  an  unskilled  man  who  made 
the  weapon  for  his  own  tise.     On  the  shoulders  of  the  handle,  where 
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they  project  oa  the  blade,  are  distinctly  reproduced  an  edge  and  back 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  blade.  Round  the  lower  edge  of  the 
abauldera  there  hod  been  a  metal  band,  which  baa  long  ago  fallen  off, 
and  the  blade  is  now  very  loose.  Beneath  the  rivet  on  the  top  of  the 
handle  is  a  ciicular  brass  disc  having  many  circular  indentations. 


Fig.  3.  Highland  Dirk  from  Lochctrron,  I4|  inchos  in  lengtti. 

"  The  sheath  is  of  untanned  leather,  hard  and  black  with  age  and 
smoke,  sewa  with  thougs  of  the  same  material.  Inserted  in  the  upppj; 
part  is  a  loop  of  brass,  and  through  this  the  belt  must  have  passed. 
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''  The  Irish  '  skean '  must  have  been  very  similar  to  the  Highland 
dirk.  In  SttUe  Triahj  1688,  vol.  iv.,  an  Irish  skean  is  described  as  '  10 
inches  long,  thick  at  the  back,  and  sharp  point.' 

"  I  have  obtained  authentic  information  from  the  former  owner  of  the 
dirk,  Kenneth  Mackenzie  of  Janetown,  Lochcarron,  as  to  what  he 
remembers,  or  has  been  told,  of  its  history.  He  says  that  it  had  been  in 
his  grandfather's  house,  near  the  Muir  of  Ord,  since  he  was  a  boy,  and 
that  it  was  believed  to  have  been  at  the  buttle  of  GuUoden,  and  there 
were  stories  of  its  having  been  used  once  or  twice  since  that  time.  It 
once  had  a  belt,  but  the  belt  had  been  lost  a  long  time  ago." 

(2)  By  John  O.  Glazy,  Silksworth,  Sunderland. 

Urn  of  drinking-cup  type,  highly  ornamented,  from  a  cist  at  Noran- 
side,  parish  of  Fern,  Forfarshire. 

[See  the  subsequent  Communication  by  Mr  Glazy.] 

(3)  By  Rev.  Alexander   Stbwart,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Nether 

Lochaber. 
Seed  of  a  West  Indian  plant,  stranded  on  the  shores  of  South  Uist, 
Outer  Hebrides,  and  there  used  as  a  charm.     Dr  Stewart,  in  a  letter  to 
Dr  Christison  accompanying  the  seed,  says  : — 

"  I  send  you  a  specimen  of  a  kind  of  amulet  very  highly  prized  by  the 
people  of  the  three  Uists — North  Uist,  Benbecula,  and  South  Uist^ 
which  is  locally  known  as  Aime  Moire — (Virgin)  Mary's  kidney.  It  is 
really  a  kind  of  bean  occasionally  picked  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides.  Martin  (1692)  refers  to  it,  and  calls  it  a  'Molluka'  bean. 
Pennant  is  nearer  the  mark  when  he  calls  it  a  '  Jamaica '  bean,  carried 
by  the  rivers  to  the  sea,  and  so  by  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  western 
shores  of  the  Outer  Hebrides.  It  is  considered  all  the  more  valuable 
and  sacred  if ,  as  in  this  specimen,  there  is  something  like  a  cross  on  one 
side  of  it.  Midwives  use  it  as  a  charm  to  alleviate  the  pains  of  parturi- 
tion. Very  often  also  a  small  hole  is  drilled  through  either  end,  and 
through  these  holes  a  string  is  passed  and  looped,  so  that  it  may  be  hung 
round  the  neck  of  children  when  they  are  teething,  or  suffering  under 
any  infantile  ailments.     It  is  most  in  request  amongst  Gatholics,  as  its 
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local  name  implies  ;  but  Protestants  also  sometimes  use  it.  It  is  oftenest 
met  with  in  South  Uist  and  the  Island  of  Barra,  where  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics.  Canary-coloured  specimens 
are  sometimes  got,  almost  white,  and  these  are  very  highly  prized. 
These  amulets  are  greatly  valued,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  outsiders  to 
get  specimens.  The  one  I  send  you  was  procured  for  me  by  my  son-in- 
law,  Mr  Bain  of  Creagorry.  I  am  promised  one  much  larger  and  lighter 
in  colour  the  first  time  I  go  to  Uist.  Meantime  please  find  out  the 
name  and  proper  West  Indian  home  of  this  bean." 

To  this  Dr  Christison  adds : — 

**  In  the  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Chiisiisorty  vol.  ii.  p.  256,  there  is  the 
following  notice  of  seeds  carried  by  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  Hebrides, 
30th  May  1866: — 'Dr  Macdonald  of  Lochmaddy  has  succeeded  in 
getting  for  me  two  of  the  West  India  seeds  which  the  Gulf  Stream 
transports  to  the  shores  of  Uist^  the  Entada  gigantea  and  Dclichos 
vulgaris  ;  but  he  has  not  yet  got  the  third,  GuUandina  bonduc,  for  it  is 
rare,  and  is  so  prized  as  a  charm  during  childbirth  that  the  midwives 
wear  the  seeds  set  in  silver,  for  the  women  to  hold  in  their  hands  while 
in  labour ;  and  a  husband,  who  had  two,  refused  twenty  shillings  for 
one  of  them,  saying  he  would  not  part  with  it  for  love  or  money  till 
his  spouse  be  past  childbearing.' 

"  The  three  species  here  named  belong  to  the  natural  order  of  the 
LeguminoscB,  or  pea  and  bean  tribe,  but  the  plant  from  which  the 
seed  now  exhibited  comes  is  one  of  the  Convolvida/xcBy  and  is  allied  to 
the  plants  which  produce  jalap  and  scammony.  It  is  the  Iponuea 
tuherosa^  or  Spanish  arbour  vine  of  Jamaica.  The  seed  seems  none 
the  worse  for  its  long  sea  voyage,  which  must  have  lasted  several 
years.  The  Prince  of  Monaco,  by  setting  adrift  thousands  of  little 
floats  in  the  Atlantic,  so  constructed  as  to  be  a  few  inches  under 
water,  and  therefore  not  directly  influenced  by  the  wind,  has  shown 
the  various  courses  which  floating  objects  may  take  to  reach  European 
shores,  and  the  rate  of  the  diflerent  currents.  The  rate  between  the 
Azores  and  the  Hebrides  is  about  4  miles  a  day  in  round  numbers,  so 
that  it  would  take,  roughly  speaking,  about  two  years  for  the  little 
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voyager  to  accomplish  but  half  of  the  shortest  course  between  Jamaica 
and  the  Hebrides,  unless  its  rate  were  hastened  by  the  direct  action  of 
the  wind,  if  it  floated  on  the  surface." 

la  connection  with  the  exhibition  of  this  specimen  of  the  seed  of  a 
tropical  plant  used  as  a  charm  in  the  Hebrides,  Mr  Balfour  Paul  ex- 
hibited a  seed  of  the  same  kind,  mounted  for  suspension  in  a  mount- 
ing of  pewter,  and  bearing  the  arms  and  initials  of  a  M'Lean  of  Barra, 
which  he  deposited  for  exhibition  in  the  Museum.  [See  a  subsequent 
paper  on  "  Charms  and  Charmstones,"  by  Mr  G.  F.  Black,  for  fuller 
notices  of  these  Hebridean  amulets.] 

(4)  By  Cathel  Kerr,  Aberdeen. 
Large  wedge-shaped  Axe-Hammer  of  diorite,  found  near  Newburgh, 
Aberdeenshire,  measuring  13  inches  in  length,  5  inches  in  width,  and  3 
ioches  in  thickness,  the  weight  being  8  lb.  9^  oz.  Its  peculiarity  is,  that 
instead  of  having  a  haft-hole,  as  these  large  wedge-shaped  axe-hammers 
UBuaHj  have,  it  is  provided  with  a  groove  round  the  circumference  above 
the  part  where  the  wedge-shape  meets  the  base  of  the  broader  end  of  the 
implement. 

The  following  Communications  were  read  : — 
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I. 
ON  SOME  STONE  IMPLEMENTS.    Bt  Professor  DUNS,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

I  have  occasionally  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Society  stone  imple- 
ments from  widely  different  localities,  which  seemed  to  me  of  some  interest 
from  the  comparative  point  of  view.  Implements,  chiefly  weapons,  have 
thus  been  shown  from  Shetland,  Aberdeenshire,  Bervrickshire,  and  Dum- 
friesshire ;  Canada,  Barbadoes,  Brazil,  and  Chili.  Most  of  the  specimens 
now  on  the  table  are  also  exhibited  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 
Looked  at  thus,  they  become  of  as  much  value  to  the  archaBologist^  and 
as  suggestive  either  as  permanent  or  shifting  varieties  of  plant  and 
animal  species  are  to  the  naturalist,  whether  limited  to  narrow  areas  as 
counties,  or  to  wider  areas  as  countries,  or,  even,  as  continents.  Accurate 
knowledge  of  such  forms  may  shed  light  on  conditions  of  climate,  of 
surface,  of  soil,  and  of  environment.  Something  analogous  to  this 
obtains  in  connection  with  implements.  Not  only  may  they  differ  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  severally,  as  modifications  of  given  or  of 
ideal  types,  but  the  variations  may  bo  quite  as  well  marked  within 
different  districts  in  the  same  country.  In  the  latter  case  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  variety  would  be  very  limited.  As  the  areas  of  distribution 
widen,  varieties  of  type  and  of  modifications  of  the  same  type  may,  and 
often  do,  increase.  But  this  may,  and  often  does,  imply  the  occurrence 
of  identical,  or  almost  identical,  specimens  here  and  there  over  the  whole 
area  of  widest — i.e.,  world-wide-^-distribution. 

When  I  thought  of  exhibiting  the  specimens  now  before  us,  I  had  an 
impression  that  my  notes  on  some  of  the  Scottish  forms  in  my  collection, 
touching  the  conditions  both  of  the  localities  and  the  surface  deposits  in 
which  they  were  found,  might  shed  some  light  on  the  order  of  superposi- 
tion and  sequence  of  these  deposits.  But  I  soon  saw  that  no  trustr 
worthy  work  was  likely  to  be  done  iA  this  direction.  Yet  one  is  unwill- 
ing to  give  up  the  hope  of  getting  data  which  would  determine  the 
succession  of  surface  deposits,  warrant  us  to  collate  the  remains  found  in 
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them  with  the  steps  in  the  succession,  and  thus  shed  fresh  light  on 
local  conditions  of  climate  and  local  phases  of  civilisation. 

In  the  progress  of  archaeology  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years, 
many  debated  questions  relative  to  stone  implements  have  been  satisfac- 
torily settled.  We  have  no  need  now  to  urge  their  importance  as  helps 
to  the  history  of  prehistoric  peoples,  and  as  reliable  marks  of  advancing 
civilisation.  Moreover,  there  is  now  an  almost  general  consensus  both  as 
to  the  modes  of  fashioning  them,  and  as  to  their  various  uses. 

Micmac  Implements. — The  Rev.  Dr  Paterson,  New  Glasgow,  Nova 
Scotia,  well  known  by  his  able  contributions  to  Canadian  archseology 
and  ethnology,  in  1880  sent  me  some  Micmac  implements  which  were 
shown  to  the  Society,  and  described.  Since  then  he  has,  at  different 
times,  forwarded  specimens,  some  of  which  resemble  and  others  are 
unlike  those  first  received.  They  are  now  on  the  table.  They  are  of 
some  value  as  a  small  comparative  collection ;  but  chiefly,  perhaps,  as 
memorials  of  a  once  large,  powerful,  and  warlike  Indian  tribe,  now 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  extinct.  Most  of  them  are  somewhat  rude  both 
in  fashion  and  in  finish,  but  others  are  very  different,  and  indicate  that 
their  makers  were  not  deficient  either,  if  one  might  put  it  so,  in  artistic 
taste  or  in  skilled  workmanship.  I  group  them  all  under  the  term 
implements,  because  I  don't  want  to  be  understood  as  holding  that 
those  named  "  axes  "  are  axes.  Some  certainly  are,  but,  as  certainly,  some 
arc  not. 

The  territory  inhabited  by  the  Micmac  Indians  included  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  s  Island,  and  the  neighbouring  smaller 
islands.  They  were  chiefly  distributed  along  the  coasts,  over  an  area 
stretching  far  inland.  The  stone  implements  are  found  within  this 
broad  coast-line.  Another  Indian  tribe,  the  Malacetes,  inhabited  the 
interior,  where  they  are  still  met  with.  Pure  bred  Micmacs  were  not 
rare  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  The  scattered  fragments  of  the  tribe  con- 
sist of  mongrels  which  bear  the  Micmac  name,  but  have  very  little  of 
the  Micmac  blood  The  area  now  referred  to  was  the  Acadie  of  the 
early  French  invaders,  and  the  Acadia  of  the  English  settlers.  There 
seems  to  be  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Micmacs  used  stone 
weapons  at  a  date  so  recent  as  the  French  invasion  of  Canada.     De  la 
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Roche  was  appointed  Lleutenant-General  of  the  country  in  1598.  This 
would  bring  the  Stone  Age  of  a  great  and  powerful  tribe  into  line  along- 
side of  the  French  civilisation  of  that  period. 

The  specimens  now  exhibited  consist  of  so-called  axes,  knives,  smooth- 
ing-stones,  spear-heads,  and  arrow-heads.  It  would  take  far  too  much 
time,  and  would  serve  little  purpose,  to  notice  them  severally,  but  some 
representative  forms  may  be  briefly  characterised  Igneous,  metamor- 
phic,  and  highly  indurated  stratified  rocks  abound  within  the  area  of 
Micmac  distribution,  and  would  supply  excellent  materials  for  such  im- 
plements. Accordingly,  we  find  that  they  consist  of  granites,  syenites, 
Laurentian  gneiss,  greenstones,  quartzites,  and  the  like.  The  smoothed 
axes  are  for  the  most  part  granitoid,  trappean,  or  gneissose ;  the  chipped 
arrow  and  spear  heads  are  of  quartz,  or,  mainly,  of 'flinty  slates,  which 
might  be  obtained  either  from  highly  indurated  silurian  beds,  or,  more 
frequently,  from  metamorphic  schists,  which  are  hard  as  flints,  and  fissile 
in  a  high  degree. 

The  specimen  No.  42  ^  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society, 
8th  March  1880.  I  refer  to  it  again,  as  it  is  a  good  representative  of 
several  of  the  forms  now  noticed.  I  then  said — "  That  some  to  which 
the  name  *  axe '  has  been  given  could  never  have  been  equal  to  the  work 
of  an  axe,  seems  past  doubt.  Of  this  kind  is  the  largest  specimen  now 
exhibited  ;  it  is  from  the  entrance  to  Pictou  Harbour,  Xova  Scotia.  It 
is  of  compact  heavy  greenstone,  pitted  all  over  with  holes,  resembling 
those  of  vesicular  trap,  but  in  this  instance  due  apparently  to  the  influ- 
ence of  weathering  on  lime  granules  in  the  substance.  A  transverse 
section  would,  near  the  centre,  give  nearly  a  semicircle.  The  polishing 
is  mostly  limited  to  one  side.  It  is  8f  inches  in  length,  2f  inches  at  the 
broadest  part,  where  the  bevel  begins,  and  1 J  inch  at  the  narrow  end. 
When  the  narrow  end  was  grasped  by  the  right  hand,  the  tool  (t.e.,  as  a 
smoothing  agent)  could  be  worked  with  much  force  by  the  left  hand 
taking  hold  of  it  crosswise.  On  the  side  next  the  worker,  the  surface  is 
flattened,  as  if  to  give  a  place  to  the  ball  of  the  palm." 

This  description  is,  more  or  less,  applicable  to  the  modifications  of 
form  in  corresponding  examples  now  on  the  table. 

^  The  numbers  and  letters  refer  to  the  place  of  the  specimens  in  my  collection. 
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The  specimen  marked  (A)  is  of  a  somewhat  rare  grey  porphyry; 
large,  heavy;  ground  on  one  face  only;  length,  18  inches;  hreadth  at 
hroadest  part,  3  inches,  tapering  to  the  hutt^  where  it  is  1  inch*  (B) 
Greenstone ;  partially  ground  on  one  face  and  one  side ;  slightly 
hevelled;  length,  7  inches;  hreadth  at  hevel,  1^  inch;  section  oval. 
(C)  Greenstone  ;  ground  a  little  on  hoth  faces ;  cutting  edge  at  both  ends  ; 
length,  5  inches ;  breadth,  2  inches  ;  section  elongated  oval.  (D)  Clay 
slate ;  thin ;  well  ground  on  one  face ;  length,  5^  inches ;  breadth  at 
point,  2  inches ;  at  butt,  1  inch.  (E)  Greenstone  ;  partially  ground  on 
one  side  ;  length,  4|  inches  ;  breadth  at  point,  2|  inches  ;  at  butt,  f  of  an 
inch.  (F)  and  (G)  Greenstone ;  named  by  Dr  Paterson  *'  stone  knives." 
The  fragments  marked  (H),  (I),  and  (K)  are  worthy  of  notice,  both 
as  minerals,  and  as  suggestive  of  shapes  differing  from  those  already 
referred  to. 

Several  of  the  glass-topped  boxes  on  the  table  are  marked  '*  Micmac." 
They  contain  spear  and  arrow  heads — some  entire,  some  broken.  Seve- 
rsd  of  the  spear-heads  are  finely-formed  implements.  In  box  70  there 
are  weapons  from  Prince  Edward's  Island.  The  spear-head  in  the  centre 
is  of  hard,  flinty  slate.  The  others  are  of  good  flint,  with  one  exception 
which  is  of  a  dull  grey  quartz.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  central 
specimen.  The  others  are  so  like  British  types  that,  though  forwarded 
to  me  from  the  same  locality,  I  hesitated  to  associate  them  with  it.  On 
the  cards  54  to  59  are  perfect  spear-heads,  and  also  chips  of  flinty  slate, 
quartz,  quartzite,  and  flint. 

New  Hebrides  Specimens. — ^These  implements  had  been  sent  to  Canada 
by  one  of  the  earliest  Presbyterian  missionaries  to  these  islands,  and  were 
presented  to  me  by  Dr  Paterson.  No.  1.  Felstone ;  very  hard  and 
heavy ;  a  fine  implement,  well  ground ;  length  7  J  inches ;  circumfer- 
ence at  its  thickest  part,  where  the  bevel  of  the  cutting  edge  begins,  7^ 
inches ;  circumference,  2  inches  from  the  butt,  2  inches ;  flattened  on 
one  face  only,  the  flat  face  consisting  of  a  broad  polished  band  down  the 
centre,  with  a  narrow  band  on  each  side  of  it.  No.  2.  Felstone ;  length, 
4^  inches ;  cutting  edge  bevelled  on  both  faces  ;  section  oval.  No.  3. 
Felstone ;  coarser ;  not  so  well  ground ;  length,  3f  inches ;  elongated 
oval ;  section  oval.     No.  4.  Shell  implement ;  length,  2  inches ;  breadth 
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at  cutting  edge,  1  inch,  tapering.  This  was  sent  by  Dr  Patereon, 
marked  "  New  Hebrides,"  along  with  the  stone  implements  from  the  same 
localities.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  27th  February  1888, 1  described 
ten  specimens  of  shell  implements  from  Barbadoes,  forwarded  to  me  by 
Professor  Wright,  Codrington  College,  an  accomplished  observer.  Eight 
of  these  are  now  in  the  Museum.  The  other  two  are  in  my  collection. 
The  present  form  differs  a  little  in  shape  from  these.  It  is  interesting 
as  adding  another  locality  to  the  area  of  distribution.  On  comparing 
microscopic  sections  of  the  implements  with  corresponding  sections  from 
the  shell  of  the  large  mollusc  Strornbus  gigas,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
implements  had  been  made  from  this  form. 

Egyptian  Specimens, — Axe,  No.  51.  Nephrite  ;  length,  8  inches ) 
breadth  near  the  cutting  edge,  3  inches ;  at  top,  \\  inch ;  thickness, 
f  of  an  inch.  This  implement  belonged  to  the  late  Dr  Johnstone,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  Durham,  who  seems  to  have  been  more  interested 
in  its  mineral  than  its  archaeological  character.  A  fragment  has  been 
broken  off  at  one  corner  of  the  edge  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  the 
result  of  which  is  thus  recorded  : — 


"  Common  Jade — Nephrite." 

^^  Axe  Stone — 

Silica,            ..... 

50-5 

Alumina,      ..... 

100 

Maguesia,     ..... 

310 

Oxide  of  Iron,          .... 

6-5 

Oxide  of  Chrome,     .... 

0-05 

Water,          ..... 

2-76  " 

One  face  is  slightly  concave,  marked  at  the  centre  by  evidences  of 
weathering  which  the  grinding  has  not  reached.  Mineralogically  con- 
sidered, this  is  a  fine  specimen. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Society,  I  referred  to  the  prevailing 
uncertainty  as  to  the  so-called  jade  problem — Have  we  any  reliable 
information  as  to  where  it  occurs  in  situ  as  a  rock  mass?  In  addi- 
tion to  the  sources  of  information  then  referred  to,  I  quote  the 
following   paragraph   from   a   number   of   Nature,   which    I   had   not 
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seen  when  my  paper  was  read : — "  The  problem  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  nephrite,  of  which  the  tomb  of  Tamerlane,  at  Samarcand,  is  made — 
a  question  which  has  interested  a  good  many  mineralogists — seems  to 
have  been  definitely  solved  by  M.  Grombchevsky's  visit  to  the  nephrite 
mines  on  the  Baskem-daria,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Pamir.  M. 
Grombchevsky  found  there  a  big  dyke  of  nephrite  of  extreme  hardness 
embedded  in  the  rocky  banks  of  the  Baskem-daria,  which  consist  in 
that  place  of  white  jadite "  {Nature,  14th  August  1891).  Professor 
Mushketoff,  after  careful  analysis,  concludes  that  the  Raskem  nephrite 
and  that  of  Tamerlane's  tomb  are  identical.  This  still  points  to  the 
Orient  as  the  quarter  within  which  the  world-wide  distributed  mineral 
is  likely  to  be  found  as  a  rock  mass,  and  which,  in  a  general  way,  falls 
into  line  with  leading  archaeological  theories. 

The  flint  chips,  boxes  65  and  67,  are  interesting,  as  definitely 
suggestive  of  the  shapes  of  the  arrow-heads  which  the  makers  had  in 
view.  The  flint  is  of  a  soft,  almost  black  hue.  The  chips  are  from 
Heluan,  about  10  miles  from  Cairo,  "  where/'  as  the  friend^  who  gave 
them  to  me  said, ''  they  are  very  abundant." 

Indian  Sjpecinien. — No.  49.  Greenstone ;  length,  4|  inches  ;  breadth, 
2}  inches,  tapering  to  butt,  which  is  ^  an  inch ;  locality,  Rewah,  Central 
India  ;  presented  to  me  by  my  brother-in-law,  the  lute  Alex.  Grants  Esq., 
Lf.i^.,  v/.J.«i^. 

Scottifili  Implemenis, — I  wish  to  refer  to  these  as  briefly  as  possible. 
No.  23.  Axe  of  greenstone ;  found  at  Burntisland  some  years  ago  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  surface  ;  presented  to  me  by  the  widow  ^ 
of  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  given  when  discovered.  It  is  chiefly 
interesting  from  the  well-drawn,  deep,  clear  lines  on  both  faces.  The 
axe  is  4  inches  long,  2  inches  broad,  slightly  tapering  to  the  butt,  which 
is  1|  inch  broad  at  about  ^  an  inch  from  the  top.  That  the  lines  are 
not  recent,  is  clear.  Their  weathered  surface  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
faces.  An  enlarged  drawing  of  the  axe,  showing  these  lines,  is  on  the 
table. 

^  The  Rev.   Dr  George  A.   Smith,   Professor  of  Hebrew,  Free  Church  College, 
Glasgow. 
'  Mrs  Mimro,  Westgate,  North  Berwick. 
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No.  24.  A  fiiio  axe  of  very  dark,  compact  basalt;  locality,  Berwick- 
ehire  ;  length,  4 J  inches;  breadth,  2^  inches;  at  narronest  port,  near 
the  butt,  J  inch.  Cutting  edge  finely  polished  on  both  faces.  The 
Toughuess  of  the  unground  part  is  not  tiie  result  of  wenthering,  but  of 
tooling.  The  axe  belonged  to  the  late  Mr  William  Stevenson,  a  well 
aud  widely  known  local  antiquary  and  geolt^st 


Fig.  1.  Axe-Himmor,  SUetland,  4)  inches  in  length. 

Na.  6.  Axe,  greenstone;  length,  4 J  inches;  breadth,  2^  inches; 
at  butt,  2  inches  ;  tliickness,  |  of  an  inch  ;  Shetland.  It  fits  exactly  into 
the  handle  of  a  North  American  Indian  tomahawk  now  shown. 

Ko.  26.  Axe-hammer,  greenstone  (fig.  1);  length,  4 J  inches  ;  breadth  at 
centre,  2  inches ;  shaft-hole  circular,  and  edge  broader  than  the  butt ; 
aides,  both  deeply-scooped,  longitudinal  hollows ;  whole  appearance 
peculiarly  handy-like  and  ncut ;  Shetland. 
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No.  25.  Axe-hammer,  highly  indurated,  compact,  light-coloured  sand- 
stone, resembling  quartzite  ;  length,  from  butt  to  axe  edge,  5^  inches  ; 
breadth  across  shaft-hole,  3  J-  inches ;  shaft-hole  circular ;  measure  all 
round,  so  as  to  take  in  the  face  bulges,  1 5  inches ;  Torhouskie, 
Wigtownshire;  presented  to  me  by  the  Rev.  J.  Brown  Reid,  Wig- 
town. 

With  reference  to  arrow-heads,  the  attention  of  the  Society  is  called 
to  the  contents  of  the  boxes  now  on  the  table,  and  to  the  specimens 
affixed  to  cards.  The  forms  in  boxes  62,  63,  and  69  ^  are  from  Slains, 
Aberdeenshire ;  presented  to  me  by  Mr  J.  Dalgamo.  Those  on  a  card 
marked  Z  are  from  the  Ayrshire  coast,  between  Troon  and  Irvine.  In 
box  62  are  imperfectly-formed  specimens,  the  most  noticeable  of  which 
is  a  long  smooth  flake,  whose  lengthwise  fractui-e  is  cleaner  and  finer 
than  a  slice  of  an  apple  cut  with  a  very  sharp  knife.  In  box  63,  the 
fragments  are  exquisitely  chipped,  whether  intentional  or  accidental. 
One,  marked  with  an  asterisk,  is  chiefly  worth  notice  because  of  its  keen, 
lance-like  edge  and  its  dark  camelian-coloured  tip,  looking  as  if  it  had 
touched  blood  and  kept  it.  In  box  69  are  discoidal  chipped  discs  of 
flint,  and  a  triangular  fragment  with  clean  cut  edges. 

^  In  my  collection. 


r 
i 
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11. 

NOTES  ON  THE  DERIVATION  AND  MEANING  OF  THE  PLACE-NAME 
OF  FALKIRK,  AS  ASCERTAINED  FROM  CHARTERS  AND  OTHER 
HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS.    By  P.  MILLER,  F.S.A.  Soot. 

It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  this  question  in  all  its  various  relations 
unless  the  early  Papal  Bulls  and  the  confirmation  charters  of  the  Bishop 
of  St  Andrews  and  the  Abbots  of  Holjrood,  previous  to  a  given  date, 
are  fully  understood.  These  documents  disclose  a  forgotten  page  in  the 
early  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland  that  is  deeply  interesting.  The 
appropriation  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  Pictish  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment  in  Scotland,  before  and  during  the  time  of  David  I.  and 
his  successors,  and  the  application  of  these  endowments  to  the  new 
monasteries,  and  the  introduction  by  the  Norman  and  Saxon  followers 
of  David  of  new  orders  of  monks  and  secular  canons  dominated  by  ideas 
and  canonical  forms,  chiefly  Norman  and  Anglo-Saxon,  formed  a  new 
era  in  our  national  history.  It  was  not  a  change  in  some  of  the  minor 
forms  of  church  polity  that  took  place,  but  a  complete  revolution, 
whereby  the  property  of  the  old  church  was  handed  over  to  the  new- 
comers, and  they  were  not  slow  to  crush  and  extinguish  the  old  ecclesi- 
astical functionaries.  The  disputes  concerning  the  rights  of  property 
claimed  both  by  laymen  and  ecclesiastics  became  not  only  numerous  and 
frequent^  but  lasted  for  generations  after  David's  time,  and  in  this 
instance  of  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood  and  Falkirk  the  contest  was  not 
terminated  for  a  century  and  a  half  after  his  death.  The  facts  are  given 
in  the  Papal  Bulls  and  charters  contained  in  the  Chartulary  of  Holyrood, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  Ablands  of  Varia  Capella,  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  titular  or  lay  abbot  Hervi,  were  claimed  by  his 
grand-daughter  Donica  as  having  hereditary  right  to  them.  Her  claims, 
which  were  disputed  by  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Holyrood,  came 
before  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews  for  settlement  at  Liston  in  1319,  and 
both  claimants  being  personally  present,  the  abbot^  in  reply  to  the 
accusation  that  he  had  detained  her  lands  from  her  unjustly  and  ought 
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to  be  ordained  to  restore  them,  pled  that  the  lands  in  question  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  Varia  Capella,  and  that  if  Donica's  father  had  any 
rights  in  them  he  had  renounced  them,  both  for  himself  and  his  heirs, 
and  had  resigned  the  lands  to  the  Monastery  of  Holyrood,  and  the  Wednes- 
day following  was  fixed  for  proof.  On  that  day  the  abbot  produced, 
first,  an  instrument^  dated  1257,  by  Donica's  father,  John,  son  of  Hervi, 
Abbot  of  Varia  Capella,  transferring  to  the  Convent  of  Holyrood  his 
rights  in  the  Ablands  for  an  annual  payment  during  his  life ;  and  second, 
two  deeds  of  resignation  in  favour  of  the  Convent  qf  Holyrood  by  Donica 
and  her  husband  Adam,  both  dated  in  1293.  The  Bishop  therefore 
absolved  the  Abbot  of  Holyrood  from  the  suit  of  Donica,  and  adjudged 
the  lands  in  question  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  Varia  Capella,  declaring 
it,  moreover,  to  be  the  property  of  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Holyrood.^ 
Shortly  after  this,  the  use  of  the  name  "Varia  Capella"  as  the  dis- 
tinctive name  of  the  Church  of  Eglisbrich  appears  to  have  come  to  an 
end. 

The  Papal  Bulls  of  Alexander  and  Innocentius  furnish  the  first 
authentic  information  respecting  the  original  name  of  Falkirk,  where  it 
is  called  the  "  ecclesia  de  Eglesbrich  cum  capellis  et  terra  ad  eam  juste 
pertinente."  The  name-word  is  obviously  Gaelic.  These  Bulls,  which 
were  obtained  by  the  representations  of  Abbot  Alwine  and  his  successor 

0 

William,  concerning  the  abuses  and  irregularities  that  existed  in  some 
of  the  churches  belonging  to  the  Monastery  of  Holyrood,  confer  upon 
the  abbots  and  bishops  extensive  powers  to  enable  them  to  restore  order 
and  compel  obedience  to  the  canonical  authority  for  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  the  monastery,  and  to  enforce  their  rights  as 
administrators  according  to  the  canonical  Order  of  St  Augustine. 

The  Bull  by  Pope  Alexander  III.,  a.d.  1164,  "in  the  first  place 
ordains  that  the  canonical  order  which,  according  to  God  and  the  rule  of 
St  Augustine,  was  instituted  in  the  said  Church  of  Holyrood,  shall  be 
perpetually  observed  there  in  all  time  inviolably.  Moreover,  that  what- 
soever possessions  and  goods  the  same  church  at  the  present  time  justly 
and  canonically  possesses,  or  in  future  may  possess,  by  the  grant  of 
pontiffs,  the  liberality  of  kings  or  princes,  the  offering  of  the  faithful,  or 

^  Liher  Carlarum  SanctcB  Cruets,  pp.  79-83. 
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by  other  just  means,  should  remain  to  the  abbot  (William)  and  his 
successors,  sure  and  intact;  among  which  we  reckon  these,  to  be 
expressed  in  proper  words  : — The  Church  of  the  Castle  (of  Edinburgh). 

The  Church  of  Eglisbrich,  with  the  chapels  and  land  which 

justly  belongs  to  the  same."  ^ 

In  the  Bull  of  Innocentius,  a.d.  1247,^  the  phraseology  is  nearly  the 
same,  only  more  specific  in  its  details,  as  in  the  last  clause  quoted,  where 
the  injunction  is  more  definite,  thus — "  Among  which  we  reckon  these 
to  be  expressed  in  proper  words: — The  place  itself  in  which  the 
aforesaid  Church  [of  Holyrood]  is  situated,  with  all  its  pertinents.  The 
churches  of  the  Castle  and  St  Cuthberts,  with  their  chapels  and  perti- 
nents  The  Church  of  Eglesbrich,  which  is  called  Yaria  Capclla, 

with  its  pertinents."  ^  Two  years  after  the  date  of  the  first  Bull,  in 
1166,^  Bishop  Bichard  of  St  Andrews  grants  a  charter  of  confirmation 
to  the  Canons  of  Holyrood  of  the  Church  of  Eiglesbrcc,  "  que  Varia 
Capella  dicitur,"  and  all  the  lands  which  we  and  our  predecessors 
possessed  there,  and  everything  justly  pertaining  to  the  said  church  and 
lands.  There  is  another  confirmation  charter  by  David,  Bishop  of 
St  Andrews,  to  the  Church  of  Holyrood,  of  the  various  possessions 
thereto  belonging,  including  the  Church  of  "  Egl[isbrich]  que  hodie 
Varia  Capella  nuncupatur"  (which  is  to-day  called  Varia  Capella) 
(a.d.  1240).^  There  is  another  charter  by  Gamline,  Bishop  of  St 
Andrews,  to  the  Church  of  Holyrood,  of  the  possessions  thereof,  includ- 
ing the  Church  of  Eglesbryth  (que  hodie  Varia  Capella  nuncupatur), 
A.D.  1268.« 

There  are  no  historical  documents  showing  the  exact  significance  of 
the  words  Varia  Capdla^  usually  translated  as  meaning  "  the  Spotted 
or  Speckled  Church."  The  phrase  is  used  for  the  first  time  in  Bishop 
Richards  charter  of  1166,  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  first  Papal 

^  Liber  Cartarum  Sancke  Orucis,  p.  168. 
»  Holyrood  Chart,  p.  180. 

'  A  list  of  all  the  churches  dependent  on  that  of  Holyrood,  and  the  localities 
where  they  are  situated,  is  giyen  in  the  documents. 
■*  Holyrood  Chart,  p.  209. 
»  Hnd,,  p.  64. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  65. 
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Bull  The  words  are  Latin,  and  their  true  meaning  must  be  ascertained 
from  the  iisage  of  that  language  and  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
employed  by  the  authorities  who  use  them  in  the  charters.  There  is 
nothing  in  any  of  them  respecting  the  structure  of  the  church  or  its 
colour.  The  whole  controversy,  that  lasted  for  more  than  a  century,  was 
about  the  rights  of  parties  in  the  lands  belonging  to  Holyrood,  and  the 
non-observance  of  the  canonical  rules  according  to  the  Order  of  St 
Augustine. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  "  Varia  Capella  "  can  only  be  gathered  from 
the  disturbed  relations  that  existed  between  the  Abbots  of  Holyrood  and 
their  subordinates,  as  disclosed  in  the  Papal  Bulls  and  charters  of  confirma- 
tions, which  clearly  demonstrate  the  unfriendly  and  hostile  attitude  of 
these  subordinates  towards  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  show  that 
the  abbots  and  bishops  are  applying  the  authority  and  powers  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  Papal  Bulls  in  a  disciplinary  manner  to  recall  them  to 
their  obedience.  That  Bishop  Richard  and  his  chapter  were  so  acting 
when  in  their  charter  of  confirmation  in  1166  they  changed  the  name 
of  the  Church  of  Eglesbrich  to  "  Varia  Capella  "  seems  beyond  question, 
because  by  the  new  appellative  they  degrade  the  ecclesiastical  status  of 
an  important  church  that  had  chapels  belonging  to  it  by  reducing  it  to  a 
chapel  itself.  The  term  **  Varia  Capella  "  is,  therefore,  a  figurative  form 
of  expression  in  which  the  unsatisfactory  relations  subsisting  between  the 
parties  interested  are  ascribed  to  the  church  ^  itself.  The  plain 
and  obvious  rendering  of  the  Latin  "  Ecclesia  de  Eglesbrich  que  Varia 
Capella  dicitur"  can  only  be  that  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Eglesbrich  was 
changed,  the  name  of  the  parish  or  locality  in  which  it  was  situated 
remaining  as  before.  If  the  view  is  adopted  that  it  was  the  name  of 
the  place  that  was  altered,  the  phrase  would  have  no  meaning ;  it  would 
simply  be  tautology — a  mere  repetition  of  words  having  the  same 
significance.  Varia  Capella  is  never  used  in  any  of  the  charters  or  other 
documents  as  a  place-name,  but  as  applicable  to  the  church  alone ;  and 

^  In  one  of  the  legends  respecting  the  old  names  of  the  Church  of  Falkirk  it  is 
called  "the  broken  chnrch,"  a  tenn  that  exactly  expresses  what  took  place  when  its 
statna  was  reduced  to  that  of  a  chapel  in  1166.  {Old  Statistical  Account  of  the 
Pariah  of  Falkirk,  vol  xix.  p.  72.) 
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when  used  in  the  charters  of  Bishops  David  and  Gamline,  the  expression 
has  a  special  significance  given  to  it  hy  the  use  of  the  word  Jiodie — "  the 
Church  of  Egleshrich,  which  to-day  is  called  Varia  Capella/'  implying  that 
it  had  another  name  at  a  former  time ;  and  it  appears,  further,  from  tlie 
record  of  facts,  that  after  the  claims  of  John,  son  of  Hervi,  and  his 
daughter  had  been  finally  set  aside  in  1319,  the  obnoxious  term  is 
never  afterwards  used  in  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  documents,  and  is 
never  used  at  all  in  any  of  the  crown  or  civil  charters,  in  which  Fawkirk 
or  Falkirk  are  the  only  place-names  used.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing 
in  the  whole  record  to  show  that  the  term  "  Varia  Capella  "  had  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  structure  or  colour  of  the  Church  of  Fglesbrich, 
but  was  meant  to  be  descriptive  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  the 
abbots  and  bishops  and  some  of  the  local  parties  that  claimed  rights  of 
property  belonging  to  the  Monastery  of  Holyrood. 

In  ascertaining  the  correct  meaning  of  the  early  name-words  used  in 
the  Bulls  and  Charters  of  Holyrood,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  philo- 
logical rules  and  usages  of  the  language  to  which  the  words  belong,  as 
used  at  the  times  indicated ;  and  not  by  the  philological  rules  of  the 
Gaelic  tongue  applicable  to  modern  times.  It  is  the  etymology  and 
meaning  of  the  names  of  the  church  and  place  of  Fawkirk  or  Falkirk 
that  are  the  objects  of  this  investigation,  and  not  the  meaning  of  EglaU 
bhreac,  which  no  one  disputes.  The  Latin  term  "  Varia  Capella,"  never 
having  been  used  as  a  place-name,  can  have  no  place  in  the  argument. 
The  only  question  to  determine  is  :  What  is  the  correct  meaning  of  the 
place-name  Egleshrich, — the  first  used  Gaelic  name  and  its  Anglicised 
form  of  Fawkirk  or  Falkirk.  It  is  assumed  by  many  that  Fawkirk  and 
not  Falkirk  is  the  proper  form  of  the  word,  and  they  translate  it  the 
equivalent  of  Eglais  bhreac — the  spotted  or  speckled  church.  In 
opposition  to  this  view,  my  contention  is,  that  neither  the  undoubted 
first  form  of  the  name  Egleshrich,^  nor  its  Anglicised  form,  has  any  such 
meaning,  but  that  both  mean  the  church  at,  or  on  the  wall. 

^  The  earliest  nse  of  the  place-name  of  Falkirk,  Egleshrich,  is  contained  in  the 
Bull  of  1164 :  it  is  the  same  in  that  of  Innocentius  in  1247.  In  1166  the  church  gets 
another  name  from  Richard,  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  and  his  Chapter,  but  the  plaoe- 
uame  of  the  locality  remains  the  same  ;  the  charters  of  David  and  Gamline,  1240 
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Eglesbiich  is  obviously  formed  from  two  Gaelic  words,  eglais  a  church 
and  hru^.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  suffix  brich,  one  of  the  best  authorities 
on  the  Celtic  language,  Edward  Lhuyd,  in  his  Archetologia  Britannica,  says, 
"  the  Iri^h  word  Brych  means  the  border  of  a  country/'  and  this  mean- 
ing exactly  coincides  with  what  is  known  respecting  the  topographical 
position  of  the  Church  of  Falkirk.  It  is  situated  at  or  on  the  line  of 
what  yras  in  early  times  called  Graham's  dyke,  i.e,,  the  Roman  wall ;  and 
what  is  Very  much  to  the  point,  when  the  place-name  was  changed  from 
its  Gaelic  form  to  its  present  form  Falkirk,  it  was  simply  Anglicised  by 
the  Anglo-Saxon  using  the  Irish  or  Gaelic  word  /aZ/  meaning  '*  a  wall 
or  hedge,"  and  substituting  the  Saxon  term  kirk  for  eglais.  In  doing 
this  they  acted  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  philological  rule  of 
transposing  the  two  words  that  form  the  composite  word  by  placing  the 
generic  word  last  and  the  qualitative  word  ''  wall "  first  in  the  arrange- 
ment^ Those  who  support  the  ideas  that  faw  and  not  fcU  is  the 
proper  form  of  the  place-name,  and  that  bkreac  is  the  original  term  in 
Gaelic,  altogether  fail  in  finding  a  single  example  of  the  use  of  the  word 
bhreac  in  connection  with  Falkirk.  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  an 
example  in  all  the  historical  documents.  The  earliest  that  I  have 
obtained  has  been  kindly  furnished  me  by  Professor  Mackinnon.  It  is  after 
the  battle  of  Falkirk  in  1745.  Both  forms  of  the  word  Fawkirk  and 
Falkirk  were  in  use  before  the  battle  of  Falkirk^  1298;  and  the  term 
**  Yaria  Capella,"  as  applied  to  the  church,  drops  altogether  out  of  use  a 
short  time  after  that  event.  Ko  better  evidence  of  the  fact  that  these 
two  forms  are  merely  variants  of  the  same  word,  and  are  synonymous, 

and  1268,  continue  to  call  the  locus  Eglesbrich,  but  they  use  the  new  appellative 
"  Yaria  Capella  "  given  to  the  church  by  Richard,  with  this  peculiar  phraseology  qu6 
hodie  Varia  Capella  dicUur. 

^  Joyce,  in  his  Irish  names  of  places,  says:  **¥h\  (faul)  signifies  a  hedge  or 
wall ;  and  it  is  used  in  this  sense  in  our  oldest  law  tracts." 

'  The  word  Falkirk  occurs  as  a  personal  name  about  1350,  associated  with  the 
transfers  of  oertain  lands  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Robert  Second  (1381)  there  are  two 
charters  referring  to  the  same  property  as  pertaining  to  William  Falkirk, — the  first 
has  it  **  the  lands  fallen  to  the  King  by  the  forfeiture  of  William  Clerc  of  Faukirk," 
and  the  aecond  "  by  forfaulter  of  William  Clerk  of  Fallkirk."  Is  this  not  positive 
evidence  that,  at  the  time  referred  to,  the  two  forms  of  the  woid  were  used  indis- 
criminately ?~Robert8on's  Index  of  Charters^  pp.  61,  129,  133. 
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can  be  adduced  than  that  the  conveyancers  who  drew  the  Charters  Royal, 
and  otherwise,  used  them  indiscriminately  as  signifying  the  same  thing. 

In  the  year  1390  it  is  the  Church  of  Faukirk  in  the  Exchequer 
Rolls,  and  in  the  Register  of  the  Great  Seal  in  1458  the  district  is 
called  the  dominium  of  Falkirk,  and  in  the  same  Register  in  1511  it  is 
Fawkirk.  In  the  Register  of  the  Privy  Seal  there  is  the  vicarage  of 
Falkirk  in  1585.  In  another  charter  of  the  Great  Seal,  1533,  there 
is  "  infra  ecclesiam  VarisB  Capellas,"  and  in  the  same  charter  a  certain 
person  resides  *^  in  Villa  de  Fawkirk " ;  this  last  notice  clearly 
proves  that  Yaria  Capella  was  the  distinctive  name  of  the  church, 
while  the  town  was  called  Falkirk.^  When  we  come  down  to  a  later 
period  the  word  Falkirk  is  invariably  used  in  all  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
Charters  having  reference  to  Falkirk. 

As  already  stated,  the  two  words  Faukirk  and  Falkirk  are  simply  two 
forms  of  one  word  used  synonymously,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
time.  They  are  the  Anglicised  form  of  the  original  Gaelic  name 
Fglesbrich,  and  both  forms  appear  to  have  come  into  use  about  the  same 
period  of  time.  It  is  also  beyond  question  that  Eglesbrich  ^  is  the  first 
form  of  the  place-name  on  record,  and  this  fact  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  the  well-known  canon  of  criticism  adopted  by  all  our  authorities,  that 
we  must  be  regulated  in  getting  at  the  correct  place-name  of  any  given 

^  With  respect  to  the  two  forms  of  the  word,  Ruddiman,  in  his  Glossary  appended 
to  (Javin  Douglas'  translation  of  Virgil's  ^neidf  says,  in  reference  to  the  word  /ow : 
"  It  is  usnal  in  Scotland  to  change  U  or  I  into  w,  as  roll,  row  ;  scroll,  scrow ;  toll 
and  tolbuith,  into  tow  and  towbooth  ;  poll,  to  pow  ;  hold,  to  hand,"  and  so  on. 
The  all  but  universal  practice  of  the  writers  of  charters  and  other  historical  docu- 
ments, from  David  the  First's  time  downwards,  following  a  similar  philological  rule 
with  respect  to  personal  and  place  names,  accounts  for  the  use  of  the  two  foims  of  this 
place-name.  Numerous  examples  can  be  given.  The  following  will  suffice  for  my 
argument.  Place-names,  Falkland,  Falside,  Almond,  written  also  Faukland,  Fauside, 
Awmond.     Personal  names,  Galfridus,  Gaufridus  ;  Falconer,  Fauconer. 

'  Falkirk  is  not  the  only  locality  in  which  the  Gaelic  word  Brich  is  used  as  an 
early  place-name.  Bishop  Reeves,  in  his  EccUsiasUcal  AnliquUies  of  Dotnn  and 
CormoTf  gives  the  name  of  a  church  and  parish  in  Down,  in  Ireland,  about  the  year 
1170,  as  ''Ecclesiam  de  Brich,"  now  corrupted  into  New  Bright.  He  adds  that  in 
the  Tripartite  Life  of  St  Patiick  the  church  is  called  Brettan.  This  church  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  alongside  of  an  ancient  castle,  and  in  1178  was  called  Brict ; 
it  was  also  called  Brichton. " 
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locality  by  finding  the  oldest  form  of  the  woid  as  used  in  the  earliest 

historical  documents  extant     The  assumption  that  it  is  faw  and  not  fdX 

altogether  fails  in  the  application  of  this  rule.     The  earliest  form  of  the 

word  yet  discovered  is  in  Simeon  of  Durham^  where  he  calls  it  Eggles- 

hreth.     I  do  not  consider  him  as  an  authority  on  some  matters  of  fact, 

but  his  spellings  of  Anglicised  Gaelic  words  are  different ;  and  beyond 

question  the  most  reliable  form  of  the  original  is  in  the  Papal  Bull  of 

Alexander,  dated  1164,  where  it  is  called  Eglesbrich,  and  its  equivalent 

as  used  in  the  Anglicised  form  Falkirk — the  church  at,  or  on  the  wall, 

or  the  boundary-line.     Bede,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  records  a  word 

of  the  Old  Pictish  language,  Feanfahd,  as  applied  to  the  old  Eoman 

wall  that  stretched  between  the  Forth  and   Clyde   before  his  time. 

Gordon,  in  his  Itinerarium  SeptentrionaJe,  from  his  personal  observation 

about  the  year  1726,  records  some  of  the  place-names  along  the  line  of 

that  wall,  most  of  which  are  Gaelic.     Among  others,  he  gives  two  that 

have  relation  to  the  wall     The  first  is  close  by  New  Kilpatrick,  and  the 

structure  named — ^apparently  part  of  the  wall,  or  connected  with  it — is 

named  Procter  FaaL     The  prefix  is  obviously  of  Latin  origin.     The  suffix 

is  clearly  the  Irish  and  Gaelic  word  fal  of  the  dictionaries,  meaning  a 

dyke,  wall,  or  fold.     The  other  is  Cairn  Faal,  an  old  castle  about  a  mile 

and  a  half  west  from  Castle  Carey,  of  which  he  gives  an  engraving. 

In  the  Survey  Sheets  of  both  the  1-inch  and  the  6-inch  scales,  this 

name  is  corrupted  into  Gam  Hall.     The  identity  of  those  two  Faals 

with  the  Gaelic  and  Irish  forms  of  the  Vrord  for  wall  is  obvious,  and  it 

is  all  but  equally  certain  that  the  Fal  of  Falkirk  and  the  two  Faals 

described  by  Gordon  are  only  the  lineal  descendants  of  Bede's  Pictish 

word  /ahd — ^the  Eoman  Wall  of  Antoninus.    Faw  and  fau,  on  the  other 

hand,  are  not  Gaelic,  and  the  translation  of  these  words,  or  parts  of  a 

word,  by  the  Gaelic  word  breac,  is  a  very  questionable  mode  of  getting 

at  the  origin,  derivation,  and  meaning  of  the  place-name  Eglesbrich. 

[Mr  Greorge  Neilson  and  Mr  Hew  Morrison  took  exception  to  the 
views  expressed  in  the  foregoing  paper,  and  maintained  that  the  com- 
monly accepted  views  as  to  the  etymological  relations  of  Eglaisbrich  and 
Falkirk  were  the  correct  ones.] 

VOL.  XXVII.  E 
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IIL 

NOTICE  OF  A  CIST  WITH  AN  URN,  FOUND  AT  NORANSIDE,  PARISH 
OF  FERN,  FORFARSHIRE.  By  J.  0.  CLAZEY.  AND  NOTICES  OF 
STONE  CISTS  FOUND  AT  DIFFERENT  TIMES  WITHIN  THE  PARISH. 
Br  Rev.  J.  FERGUSSON,  Fern. 

A  stone  cist  was  found  in  the  policy,  south  of  the  manaion-house, 
Noranaide,  in  May  last^  which  measured  5  feet  in  length,  3  feet  in 
height,  and  2  feet  in  breadth,  inside  nieasurement  It  was  placed,  as 
nearly  as  I  could  make  out,  east  and  west^  in  a  gravel  mound  rising  15 
to  16  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  policy,  and  covered  with  trees. 

The  cist  consisted  of  large  old  red  sandstone  slabs,  except  the  west 
end,  which  consisted  of  a  hard  white  sandstone,  which  seemed  as  if  it 
had  been  made  quite  smooth,  either  by  a  chisel  or  by  rubbing,  but  it  was 
without  incision  or  mark  of  any  kind«  The  top,  front,  and  back  of  the 
cist  consisted  of  one  stone  each,  evidently  taken  from  the  banks  of  the 
river  Koran,  about  half  a  mile  distant.  The  top  slab  was  quite  4^  to  5 
inches  thick,  and  the  others  about  3  to  3|  inches,  rough,  and  undressed 
in  any  way.  They  were  in  fairly  good  preservation.  The  front  slab, 
that  is,  on  the  south  side,  and  part  of  the  top  oue,  were  broken  when  the 
gravel  rushed  down  into  the  pit,  which  had  been  made  by  the  removal 
of  the  gravel  below.  The  depth  of  the  bottom  of  the  cist  from  the  top 
of  the  mound  was  10  to  11  feet.  The  roots  of  the  trees  and  weeds  had 
found  their  way  into  the  cist — I  presume,  seeking  nourishment. 

There  was  no  bottom  slab  to  the  cist,  and  the  body  had  apparently 
been  placed  in  a  contracted  or  partially  sitting  posture  on  the  gravel,  so 
that  when  it  began  to  decay,  the  head  seemed  to  have  fallen  backwards 
to  the  west,  and  the  body  forward  to  the  east,  the  vertebne  having  been 
found  at  the  east  end  of  the  cist,  among  the  bones  of  the  feet.  Many 
of  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  were  in  good  preservation,  especially  the 
thigh  bones,  but  the  skull  and  small  bones  crumbled  to  dust  on 
removal.  The  lower  jaw,  containing  several  teeth,  was  in  good  state  of 
preservation.  The  enamel  of  the  teeth  was  quite  white  and  aaund,  but 
soon  began  to  show  signs  of  decay  after  being  exposed  to  the  air. 
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"wisdom  teeth,"  which  were  not  fully  developed,  clearly  indicate  that 
the  pMKMi  buried  did  not  exceed  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age. 

The  urn  (fig.  1),  which  waa  found  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  cist, 
was  quite  empty,  but  imfortunatcly 
got  broken  in  being  removed.  It  | 
is  DOW  reconstructed,  and  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  "drinking  cup" 
type,  or  the  tall,  narrow,  thin- 
lipped  variety,  with  bulging  sides 
and  slightly  everted  brim,  which  is 
usually  associated  with  unburut 
bodies.  It  stands  6J  inches  high, 
and  measures  G^  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  mouth,  and  3^  inches 
diameter  across  the  bottom.  The 
ornamentation,  which  is  of  the 
usual  charact«r,  arranged  in  parallel 
bands,  is  mostly  composed  of  im- 
pressed or  incised  lines,  those  in 
the  bands  next  the  top  and  bottom 
being  dotted  or  interrupted  lines, 
such  as  would  be  produced  in  the 

soft  clay  by  impressions  from  the  Fig.  ].  Uru  fouud  in  n  Ciat  at  Nor&iuide, 
teeth  of  a  comb.  *■«">  iH  inohea  high). 

The  following  notices  of  Stone  Cists  found  in  the  Parish  are  supplied 
by  the  Bev.  J.  Fergusson : — 

The  parish  of  Fern,  the  church  of  which  is  about  five  miles  west  from 
the  celebrated  old  British  foit  of  the  Wliite  Cstherthun,  is,  for  its 
size,  rather  rich  in  prehistoric  sepulchral  remains.  These  have  been 
discovered  in  at  least  four  localities,  viz.,  (1)  at  Balquham,  the  Town 
of  the  Cairn ;  (2)  at  Drumcutlilaw,  the  Law  of  the  Ridge  of  Battle ; 
(3)  at  Noranside, — alt  on  the  up]>Gi-  arable  slope  of  the  parish ;  (4)  at 
Mill  of  Harcus,  or  Markhouse,  which,  if  not  actually  within,  is  only  a 
few  yards  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  parish. 
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These  remains  have  heen  invariably  found  in  mounds  or  ridges  of 
morainic  origin,  composed  not  of  sand,  but  of  rough  gravel,  which  is 
frequently  used  in  the  making  and  repairing  of  roads.  So  far  as  I 
know,  they  have  consisted  of  the  ususd  stone  cists,  and  have  been  found 
lying  in  various  directions,  some  almost  due  east  and  west,  some  south- 
east and  north-west,  some  almost  due  north  and  south.  As  a  rule,  these 
cists  have  contained  only  skeletons,  or  skeletons  and  urns,  or  cinerary 
urns  in  which  were  deposited  calcined  bones.  They  have  been  found 
at  various  depths  beneath  the  soil,  from  four  to  eight  feet.  In  the 
history  and  description  of  the  parish  written  by  the  Kev.  David  Harris 
for  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  in  1836,  it  is  stated  that,  in  the 
vicinity  of  two  stone  circles,  two  stone  coffins  were  found,  and  that  near 
the  Law  of  Drumcuthlaw,  the  materials  of  which  had  been  removed, 
many  urns,  some  of  them  entire,  had  been  dug  up. 

I  have  been  told  by  parishioners  now  living,  that  about  fifty  years  ago 
three  cists  had  been  found  in  a  mound  about  100  yards  west  from  the  farm- 
steading  of  Balquham.  In  the  same  place  last  spring,  other  two  cists 
were  found,  containing  skeletons.  The  skulls,  vertcbrse,  and  larger  bones 
were  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The  teeth  were  taken  possession 
of  by  some  of  the  farm-servants  and  others,  and  the  skulls,  after  being 
knocked  about  for  some  days,  were  returned  to  the  cists,  the  ends  of 
which  alone  were  uncovered,  and  are  still  there.  The  cists  were  about 
four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  two  cists  were  discovered  about  thirty 
years  ago  at  Drumcuthlaw,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  road  leading  to 
Deuchar,  and  at  the  very  edge  of  the  road  leading  from  Fern  to  Court- 
ford  Bridge,  the  site  on  which  the  Law  once  stood,  and  where  Mr  Harris 
said,  in  1836,  that  many  urns  had  been  dug  up.  In  one  of  these  cists 
a  beautiful  urn  was  discovered.  It  was  taken  to  Noranside,  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  trace  its  present  whereabouts.  Here  at  Drumcuthlaw, 
as  well  as  at  Balquharn,  there  had  evidently  been  many  burials. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  last  year,  in  a  gravel-pit  at  Noranside,  the  urn 
which  is  to  be  exhibited  to  the  Society  this  evening  was  discovered  by 
J.  O.  Clazey,  Esq.  of  Noranside,  who  has  written  for  the  Society  the  par- 
ticulars relating  to  its  discovery,  and  to  these  I  have  nothing  to  add,  except 
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that  some  teeth  in  the  jaw-bone  of  the  skeleton  appear  to  have  been 
partially  decayed  by  toothache.  This  is  a  matter,  however,  on  which  the 
members,  especially  the  medical  members  of  the  Society,  are  better  able 
to  give  an  opinion  than  I  am.  When  first  exposed,  these  teeth  were 
beautifully  clear  and  fresh- looking,  as  if  belonging  to  a  person  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

At  Mill  of  Marcus  two  cists  were  discovered  in  1888.  They  con- 
tained two  urns,  the  larger  of  which  was  much  broken,  and  the  smaller 
quite  entire.  As  these  formed  the  subject  of  a  communication  to  the 
Society  by  Mr  A.  Hutcheson,  F.S.A.  Scot,  by  whom  interesting  details 
were  given  of  the  mound  and  its  contents  {Proceedings,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  470), 
I  content  myself  with  this  mere  allusion  to  them. 


Monday,  13^^  February  1893. 
J.  BALFOUB  PAUL,  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,   the  following  Gentlemen   were   duly 
elected  Fellows : — 

John  Brucb,  Woodbank,  Helensburgh. 

Albxandbb  Ormiston  Curlb,  B.A.,  W.S.,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Right  Rev.  John  Dowden,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh. 

Walteb  Jenkinson  Kate,  Jun.,  Ilkley  College,  Yorkshire. 

Donald  W.  Stkwaet,  161  Bruntsfield  Place,  Edinburgh. 

Lieut.-Colonel  F.  A  V.  Thurbubn,  Kirkfell,  Upper  Norwood,  London. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  laid  on 
the  table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors  : — 

(1)  By  Mrs  Laird,  Rosehearty,  through  Rev.  Dr  Grbgor,  Pitsligo. 

Luckenbooth  Brooch  of  Silver,  used  as  a  Charm  to  protect  Children 
from  the  Evil  Eye. 
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(2)  By  R.  Scott-Skirving,  29  Drummond  Place. 

Eleven  Arrow-heads  and  four  Implements  of  Chert,  from  Missouri. 

(3)  By  Dr  R.  de  Brus  Trotter,  Tayview  House,  Perth* 
Glass  Linen-smoother,  from  Perth,  3^  inches  diameter. 

(4)  By  J.  Macnab,  Aberfcldy,  through  Rev.  John  Maclean,  Corr. 

Mem.  S.A.  Scot. 

Stone  Hammer,  found  in  a  Cist  at  Camtullich,  between  Grandtully 
and  Aberfeldy. 

(5)  By  Jaues  Mackenzie,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Stono  Axe,  with  groove  round  the  upper  part,  said  to  have  been  found 
at  Kirkmahoe,  Dumfriesshire,  but  of  North  American  type, 

(6)  By  Hugh  W.  Young,  of  Burghead,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Cast  of  a  Stone  with  incised  figure  of  a  Bull,  from  Burghead,  now 
in  the  British  Museum. 

(7)  By  Major  W.  Bruce  Armstrong,  Pirbright,  Woking. 

The   Bruces   of  Airth  and  their  Cadets.     4to.     Privately  printed, 
1892. 

(8)  By  P.  M.  C.  Kermodb,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 

Catalogue  of  the  Manx  Crosses,  with  the  Runic  Inscriptions,  &c. 
Second  Edition,  8vo,  1892. 

(9)  By  Professor  F.  J.  Child,  the  Editor. 

The   English   and   Scottish  Popular  Ballads.     Boston,  1892.     Part 

■  •  • 

vui. 

(10)  By  Robert  Carprab,  F.S.A.  Scot, 

Memorial  Catalogue  of  the  Heraldic  Exhibition,  Edinburgh.     4to, 
1892  :— 

The  Lamp  of  Lothian  ;  or,  The  History  of  Haddington.     By  James 
Miller.     8vo,  1844. 
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Transactions  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 

Art,  Edinburgh,  1889. 
The  Library  of  Mary  Queen  of  S6ots.     By  Julian  Sharman.     Large 

paper  copy.     London,  1889. 

A  Shorte  Summe  of  the  Whole  Catechieme.  By  John  Craig. 
Reprint.     Edited  by  T.  G.  Law,  1883. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Bemal  Collection,  sold  by  Christie  & 
Manson,  1855. 

Catalogues  of  the  Libraries  of  Lord  Cockburn,  C.  B.  Tait,  Thomas 
Maitland,  W.  B.  D,  D.  TumbuU,  Horatio  M'Culloch,  Lord  Dun- 
drennan,  James  Maidment,  and  W.  H.  Logan.    Priced  and  named. 

(11)  By  the  Trustbks  of  the  British  Mussum. 

Catalogues  of  Coins,  16  vols.,  viz.: — Anglo-Saxon,  vol,  i, ;  Greek — 
Thessaly,  Central  Greece,  Crete,  Peloponnesus,  Attica,  Corinth,  Pontus, 
Mysia,  Alexandria,  and  Ptolemaic  Kings,  10  vols.;  Greek  and  Scythio 
Kings  of  Bactria ;  Oriental  Coins,  3  vols. ;  Arab  Glass  Weights. 

There  were  also  Exhibited  : — 

(1)  By  Professor  R.  H.  Story,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  Soot. 

Relics  of  Principal  Carstares,  viz. — The  Thumbscrews  with  which 
he  was  tortured,  and  their  Key ;  three  Silver  Cups,  part  of  his  camp 
equipage ;  Gold  Ring  with  Hair  of  William  III. ;  Gold  Ring  with  Hair 
of  James  YIL  ;  Gold  Seal  given  to  John  Carstares  by  the  Marquis  of 
Argyll ;  a  Spoon  supposed  to  have  been  the  property  of  Eh'zabeth  Mure 
of  Rowallan,  jQrst  wife  of  King  Robert  III.,  and  called  "Bessie  Mure's 
Spoon."     [See  the  subsequent  Communication  by  Professor  Story.] 

(2)  By  Mrs  Watt,  Victoria  Park,  Wavertree,  Liverpool,  through 

Dr  D.  Christison,  Secretary. 

Warrant  to  the  Laird  of  Johnston  to  take  delivery  of  the  Castle  of 
Lochmaben  from  James  Douglas  of  Torthorwald,  1578  (?). 

Licence  and  Protection  to  Andrew,  Lord  Grey,  who  is  going  abroad 
for  three  years,  9th  September  1647. 
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Warrant  tinder  the  Sign-manual  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  appointing 
William  Purves  of  Abbeyhill,  Clerk  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  2nd 
May  1658. 

Letter  from  James  VII.  to  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
for  the  admission  of  Sir  G.  Lockhart  of  Carnwath  as  a  member  of  the 

Committee,  29th  January  1685-6. 

Precognitions  before  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  Privy  Council 
to  inquire  into  alleged  cases  of  Witchcraft  at  Bargarran,  and  copies  of 
Letters  dated  Bargarran,  18th  February,  and  University  of  Glasgow,  8th 
February  1697. 

Declaration  in  acknowledgment  of  the  Royal  prerogative,  with  20 
autograph  signatures,  1681. 

Commission  for  the  trial  of  the  contents  of  the  Assay  box,  lOth 
January  1597-8,  and  Certificate  of  the  Assay  thereof,  14th  January 
1597-8. 

Part  of  the  Minutes  of  a  Committee  of  Parliament,  1693. 

(3)  By  Hugh  W.  Young,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Objects  of  Stone,  Pottery,  Glass,  Bone,  &c.,  found  in  the  course  of 
excavations  at  Burghead. 

(4)  By  Miss  Maclagan,  Ravenscroft,  Stirling,  Lady  Associate, 
Series  of  Drawings  of  Cromlechs  in  Wales. 

(5)  By  the  Queen's  Remembrancer. 

Gold  Demy  of  James  L,  found  in  digging  a  grave  at  Wallach  Kirk, 
in  the  parish  of  Glass,  Aberdeenshire — Obverse  as  Burns's  ^.  481  ; 
Reverse  as  Burns's  fig,  437c — Coinage  of  Scotland,  by  Edward  Burns. 

The  following  Communications  were  read  : — 
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I. 

NOTES  ON  SOME  RELICS  OF  PRINCIPAL  CARSTARES.    By  Professor 

R.  H.  STORY,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

In  a  paper  read  before  this  Society  on  the  11th  May  1891,  and 
published  in  its  volume  of  Proceedings  for  1890-91,  the  author,  Mr 
A.  J.  S.  Brook,  refers  to  the  thumbscrews  which  were  used  in  the 
examination  of  William  Carstares  before  the  Scottish  Privy  Council  on. 
the  5th  September  1684.  The  thumbscrews  were  not  exhibited,  and 
there  were  one  or  two  slight  inaccuracies  in  Mr  Brook's  paper ;  and  I 
have,  accordingly,  thought  it  well  to  let  the  Society  see  the  malignant 
little  engine,  and  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  its  history. 

When  it  was  fastened  on  Carstares'  thumbs,  it  was,  presumably,  a  brand 
new  instrument  On  the  23rd  of  July  1684,  the  Privy  Council,  noting 
with  satisfaction  that  ^*  there  is  now  a  new  invention  and  engine  called  the 
'  Thumbikins,'  which  will  be  veiy  effectual  to  explicate  matters  relating  to 
the  Government,"  resolve  to  apply  them,  as  well  as  the  boots,  to  reticent 
witnesses,  if  it  be  found  "  fit  and  convenient."  The  only  person  who 
enjoyed  this  conveaience  between  the  23rd  July  and  the  5th  September 
was  Spence,  a  servant  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll — so  that  Carstares  was  but 
the  second  victim.  The  fact  that  a  smith  had  to  be  fetched  to  unscrew 
it  on  his  release,  shows  that  the  engine  worked  stiffly,  and  confirms  our 
conclusion  that  this  was  a  new  pair,  probably  the  first  made  and  used  in 
Scotland.  The  '^  Pilniewinks "  were,  as  Mr  Brook  has  pointed  out,  in 
much  earlier  use ;  and  it  is  singular  that  so  exact  an  historian  as  Mr 
Hill  Burton  should  have  confounded  them,  or  some  similar  instrument, 
with  the  ihumbkins,  as  he  does  in  describing  the  instruments  of  torture 
employed  under  the  Stuarts  (Htat.y  vii.  p.  454). 

The  ostensible  cause  of  Carstares'  arrest  and  examination  was  his 
supposed  complicity  in  the  Byehouse  Plot,  with  which,  in  point  of  fact,  he 
had  nothing  to  do.  He  was,  however,  cognisant  of  much  of  the  plotting 
of  Argyll  and  his  friends,  and  was  in  most  confidential  intercourse  with  the 
Scottish  exiles  in  Holland.     Immediately  after  the  discovery  of  the  Bye- 
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house  Plot  he  was  apprehended  in  Kent,  and  sent  down  to  Scotland — 
quite  illegally — in  order  that  torture,  which  was  not  permitted  in  England, 
might  be  applied  if  "  fit  and  convenient."  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  who 
failed  to  extort  satisfactory  answers  from  him  in  London,  ^toid  me,"  says 
Carstares,  ^'  that  the  boot  in  Scotland  should  drive  out  of  me  what  I 
refused  to  confess."  The  real  object  of  the  Privy  Council  was,  if 
p)ossible,  to  get  at  the  secrets  of  Argyll  and  the  other  malcontents  abroad, 
whose  disaffection  to  the  Government  and  friendly  relations  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange  were  a  constant  source  of  suspicion  and  alarm  to  King 
James  and  his  ministry.  Carstares  was  not  only  in  the  confidence  of  the 
exiles,  but  he  was  in  close  correspondence  with  the  most  trusted  agents 
of  the  Prince.  He  had  kept  up  this  correspondence  with  Fagel  and  with 
Bentinck  until  the  very  date  of  his  arrest.  "What  the  secrets  of  it  were 
he  would  never,  even  after  the  Revolution,  reveal ;  but  Fagel  spoke  of 
them  to  Bishop  Burnet  as  affairs  of  the  greatest  importanoe,  the  disclosure 
of  which  would  have  laid  the  English  Government  under  the  deepest 
obligations  to  him.  The  Scots  Privy  Council  was,  apparently,  ignorant 
of  this  correspondence,  and  addressed  their  investigations  mainly  to  the 
point  of  Carstares'  knowledge  of,  or  engagement  in,  the  recent  plot,  and 
the  designs  of  those  believed  to  have  been  concerned  in  it.  About  that 
plot  he  knew  enough  to  make  certain  statements,  which,  as  it  had  already 
exploded,  were  of  little  value;  while,  on  the  momentous  machinations 
that  were  going  on  in  Holland,  he  was  silent  as  the  grave.  Even  what 
he  did  disclose,  he  only  revealed  after  the  torture  was  over,  on  the 
solemn  assurance  that  what  he  said  should  never  be  used  as  evidence 
against  any  accused  person.  This  condition  was  nefariously  violated  by 
Carstares*  "confession,"  as  it  was  called,  being  brought  forward  as 
evidence  in  the  trial  of  Baillie  of  Jerviswoode.  Although  thus  breaking 
faith  with  Carstares,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  in  the  course  of  his  plead- 
ings in  Jerviswoode's  trial,  could  not  refrain  from  paying  a  tribute  to  his 
constancy  under  the  torture.  "  All,"  he  said,  '*  had,  on  that  occasion, 
admired  Mr  Carstares'  fortitude  and  generosity,  who  stood  more  in  awe  of 
his  love  to  his  friends  than  of  the  fear  of  torture,  and  hazarded  rather  to 
die  for  Jerviswoode  than  that  Jerviswoode  should  die  by  him."  For 
the  grievous  wrong  thus  done  to  him,  however,  and  for  the  dark  suspicion 
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which  ifc  seemed  to  cast  upon  his  honour  and  his  fidelity  to  hb  friends, 
he  could  wring  no  redress  from  the  Government  It  was  not  until  the 
hetter  days  had  dawned  that  such  reparation  as  was  possible  was  obtained. 
In  July  1690  Carstares  petitioned  the  Parliament  that,  "in  testimony  of 
their  abhorrence  of  so  foul  a  breach  of  public  faith,  the  sacredness 
whereof  is  the  security  of  a  government,"  they  should  order  his  misused 
depositions  to  be  '*  razed  and  for  ever  delete  out  of  the  records  of  these 
courts  where,  contrary  to  the  public  faith,  they  were  made  use  of." 
This  petition,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  brief  narrative  of  the  relative 
transactions,  was  found,  on  investigation,  to  be  "  sufficiently  instructed  and 
verified  by  a  declaration  under  Lord  Tarbat's  hand,  of  the  date  of  these 
presents,  and  other  testimonies."  The  Parliament  declared  that  Carstares 
was  ''  highly  iigured,  contrary  to  public  faith,"  and  ordained  his  petition 
and  accompanying  letter  to  be  "  recorded  in  the  books  of  Parliament,  and 
book  of  adjournal,  or  any  other  court  books  wherein  his  testimony  was 
made  use  of." 

Although  there  is  no  proof  of  any  connection  between  this  action  of 
the  Scots  Parliament  of  1690  and  Carstares'  possession  of  the  thumb- 
screws, I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  gift  of  the  instrument  with 
which  he  had  been  tortured  probably  followed  the  official  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  base  use  which  had  been  made  of  his  statements.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  thumbscrews  (fig.  1)  were  presented  to  Carstares  by  the 
Privy  Council,  and  have  ever  since  been  treasured  by  his  kindred  as  a 
memorial  of  a  brave  and  good  man's  courage  and  constancy.  In  Mr 
Brook's  paper  they  are  described  as  in  the  possession  of  "  Mr  Alexander 
Graham  Dunlop,  Consul-General,  London,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Principal."  Kow,  Principal  Carstares  never  had  any  descendants.  He 
was  married  in  1682  to  Elizabeth  Kekewich,  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Kekewich  of  Trehawk,  in  Cornwall,  but  had  no  children.  On  his  death 
the  thumbscrews,  with  other  properties,  passed  into  the  hands  of  his 
favourite  sister,  Sarah,  wife  of  William  Dunlop,  Principal  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow.  Dunlop  was  the  eldest  son  of  that  Rev.  Alexander 
Dunlop  of  Paisley,  whose  "  holy  groan "  is  commemorated  by  Mr 
Buckle,  as  a  proof  of  the  fanatical  devices  to  which  the  Scottish  clergy 
resorted  in  order  to  impress  their  hearers.     The  Carstares  relics  have 
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come  down  from  Carstares'  nephew  to  the  present  representative  of  the 
Dunlops  of  Gairhraid,  and  are  in  the  custody  of  the  step-daughter  and 
executrix  of  my  late  cousin  Alexander  Graham  Dunlop;  and  hy  her 
kindness  I  am  enabled  to  exhibit  them  to-night. 

Mr  Dunlop,  I  regret  to  say,  died  last  July.  He  was  not  an  unworthy 
scion  of  a  good  old  stock.  After  some  years  of  experience  of  colonial 
finance  in  banks  in  Jamaica  and  in  Canada,  he  became,  in  1858,  private 


Fig.  1.  Thumbscrews  with  which  Principal  Carstares  was  tortured, 

and  their  Key. 

secretary  to  Lord  Augustus  Lof tus,  then  Ambassador  at  Vienna ;  was  a 
little  later  attached  to  Mr  Gladstone's  mission  to  the  Ionian  Islands ; 
then,  for  a  couple  of  years,  engaged  in  special  diplomatic  service  in 
Hungary ;  after  which  he  was  appointed  Vice-Consul  at  Constantinople ; 
and  subsequently  Consul  in  Crete,  in  Cairo,  and  in  Cadiz.  In  1868  he 
was  promoted  to  the  important  post  of  Consul-General  and  Commissary 
Judge  in  Cuba,  from  which  office  he  retired,  with  a  pension,  in  1876. 
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The  story  of  King  William's  experience  of  the  thumbscrews  is 
accurately  given  by  Mr  Brook.  What  he  says  about  myself  and  Her 
present  Gracious  Majesty  is,  however,  not  perfectly  historical. 

It  may  seem  a  small  matter,  but  Mr  Brook  invests  me  with  an  office  I  do 
not  own,  and  I  object  to  appear  in  the  records  of  this  Society  as  "  Dean 
of  the  Chapel  EoyaL"  In  these  days,  when  every  tenth  civilian  you 
meet  on  the  street  is  a  colonel,  or  major,  or  captain,  and  when  numerous 
clerics  are  floating  about,  sporting  titles  under  which  they  could  neither 
be  sued  at  law  or  received  at  Court,  one  ia  bound  to  be  exact  as  to  one's 
designation.  I  am  one  of  Her  Majesty's  chaplains,  and  not  a  dean  of  the 
Chapel  Boyal,  or  of  anything  else.  When  bidden — in  my  capacity  aa  chap> 
lain — ^to  Balmoral,  in  August  1886, 1  proposed  to  Sir  Heniy  Ponsonby 
that  I  should  bring  the  thumbkins  with  me  for  the  Queen's  inspection. 
He  replied,  "  Her  Majesty  will  be  glad  to  see,  but  not  to  try,  the  thumb- 
kins  you  propose  to  bring  here."  I  accordingly  took  them  to  Balmoral, 
and,  on  Sunday  12th  September,  at  a  private  interview  with  the  Queen, 
I  had  the  honour  of  exhibiting  them  to  her ;  and,  in  spit^  of  Sir  Henry's 
caveat,  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  she  should  place  a  finger  where  one  of 
her  royal  predecessors  had  placed  his — a  suggestion  with  which  she  was 
pleased  to  comply.  This  instrument  thus  possesses  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  having  enclosed  the  digits  of  two  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Queen  was  so  much  interested  in  the  thumbscrews,  that,  in  the 
saloon  after  dinner,  she  bade  me  fetch  them  again,  that  they  might  be 
seen  by  the  Princess  Beatrice  and  the  members  of  the  Court  Among 
these  was  the  minister  in  attendance,  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  who  tried 
them  on« 

The  account  of  Carstares'  torture,  drawn  from  his  own  narrative,  is  to 
be  found  on  pp.  93-4  of  my  WUliam  Carstares, 

The  other  relics  in  the  Dunlop  collection  are — (1)  Two  silver  cups, 
which  formed  part  of  Carstares'  camp  equipage  when,  as  his  chaplain,  he 
attended  King  William  in  his  continental  campaigns.  They  bear,  on  one 
side,  the  arms  of  Carstares,  with  the  date  1715,  and  the  name  William 
Carstares ;  on  the  other,  those  of  Dunlop  of  Gairbraid.  (2)  A  gold  ring, 
enclosing  a  small  lock  of  the  hair  of  King  William,  and  given  by  him  to 
Carstares.     (3)  A  gold  ring,  containing  a  small  lock  of  the  hair  of  King 
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James  VIL,  and  a  minute  effigy  of  that  monarch,  with  the  letters  J.R. 
(4)  A  gold  seal  with  carnelian  stone,  engraved  with  the  figures  of  two 
cupids,  and  the  legend,  "  Tarn  amor  quam  amicitia."  This  was  given  to 
the  Rev.  John  Carstares,  father  of  the  Principal,  hy  the  Marquess  of  Argyll, 
whom  he  visited  in  prison,  while  he  awaited  execution,  and  whose  de- 
votions he  guided  on  the  last  Sunday  of  his  life.  (5)  A  spoon,  known 
in  the  family  as  "Bessie  Mure's  Spoon,"  and  believed,  I  have  never 
ascertained  on  what  authority,  to  have  belonged  to  that  Elizabeth  Mure 
of  Rowallan,  who  was  the  first  wife  of  King  Robert  III.  The  Mures  of 
Glanderstoun,  now  represented  by  Mure  of  Caldwell,  were  a  collateral 
branch  of  the  family  of  Rowallan.  Janet,  fourth  daughter  of  William 
Mure  of  Glanderstoun,  married  the  Rev.  John  Carstares,  and  was  the 
mother  of  William.  If  this  spoon  be  the  veritable  property  of  Bessie 
Mure,  who  intermarried  with  the  Royal  house  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
this  alliance  of  the  families  of  Mure  and  Carstares,  in  the  seventeenth, 
affords  the  only  conjccturable  explanation  of  the  venerable  article  being 
found  among  the  relics  of  William  Carstares,  with  the  tradition  I  have 
mentioned  appended  to  it 

Along  with  these  relics,  I  am  allowed  by  my  friend  the  Rev.  Robert 
W.  Weir,  minister  of  the  Greyfriars'  parish,  Dumfries,  to  exhibit  another 
cup  which  belonged  to  Carstares,  and  which  was  left  to  Mr  Weir  by  his 
mother,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Dr  Henry  Hill,  Professor  of  Mathema- 
tics in  the  United  College,  St  Andrews.  Professor  Hill  was  descended, 
on  the  mother's  side,  from  one  of  Carstares'  younger  sisters,  Jean,  who 
married  Principal  Drew  of  St  Andrews,  and  who,  no  doubt,  obtained 
this  cup  as  a  memento  of  her  illustrious  brother.  It  bears  the  same 
(Dutch)  hall-mark  as  the  cups  in  the  Dunlop  collection,  into  the  smaller 
of  which  it  exactly  fits,  and  must  have  been  part  of  the  same  camp 
equipage  as  these.  The  name  of  Carstares  and  the  dates  engraved  on  it 
are  recent  inscriptions. 
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II. 

NOTES  ON  THE  STRUCTURAL  REMAINS  OF  THE  PRIORY  OF  PITTEN- 
WEEM.  With  Plans.  Bt  WALTER  F.  LYON,  Abohitect.  Communicated 
BT  Db  D.  CHRISTISON,  Secretary.    (Platb  III.) 

It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  to  refer  to  the  early 
history  of  the  Priory,  further  than  to  say  that^  so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered 
from  existing  records,  it  has  been  detailed  by  Dr  John  Stuart,  in  his 
preface  to  the  Records  of  the  Priory  qf  the  Ide  of  May,  printed  for  this 
Society  in  1868.  Dr  Stuart  refers  to  the  fact  that,  in  a  deed  of 
1318,  the  Priory  is  styled  as  that  of  May  and  Pittenweemem,  while  in 
later  documents  it  is  frequently  designated  as  that  of  Pittenweem  other- 
wise Isle  of  May,  and  at  times  as  that  of  Pittenweem  alone.  Several 
writers  have  been  led  to  suppose  from  this  that  there  were  two  distinct 
priories,  one  of  May  and  one  of  Pittenweem ;  but  the  explanation  seems 
to  be,  that  "  the  monks  of  May  had  from  the  first  erected  an  establish- 
ment of  some  sort  on  their  manor  of  Pittenweem  (which  had  been  granted 
to  them  by  King  David  I.),  and  which,  after  the  Priory  was  dissevered 
from  the  house  of  Beading,  and  annexed  to  that  of  St  Andrews,  became 
their  chief  seat,  and  that  thereafter  the  monastery  on  the  island  was 
deserted  in  favour  of  Pittenweem,  which  was  less  exposed  to  the 
incursions  of  the  English,  nearer  to  their  superior  house  at  St  Andrews, 
and  could  be  reached  without  the  necessity  of  a  precarious  passage 
by  sea." 

As  the  name  Pittenweem  (or,  as  in  K.ing  David's  charter,  Pit-ne-weme) 
signifies  the  bit  of  land  or  pendicle  of  the  cave,  and  as  its  cave  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  early  saints  Fillan  and  Adrian,  and  was  probably  on 
that  account  a  place  of  religious  settlement  or  pilgrimage  before  the 
time  of  King  David,  it  falls  naturally  to  be  first  described. 

The  cave,  situated  about  60  feet  from  the  shore,  the  floor-level  being 
about  16  feet  above  high  tides,  is  hollowed  out  of  a  soft  sandstone  rock, 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  40  feet,  and  differs,  at  least  in  its  original 
portion,  in  no  way  from  the  many  similar  sea-washed  caverns  which  are 
found  all  along  this  coast.     Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  soft  nature 
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of  the  rock  to  artificially  enlarge  the  chambers  at  different  periods,  as 
at  Wemyss  and  other  examples. 

The  entrance  is  closed  up  by  a  well-built  stone  wall,  with  a  doorway 
of  dressed  stones  and  a  window  over  it,  all  apparently  of  late  work. 
Much  of  the  sides  and  roof  close  to  this  wall  have  fallen  in. 

The  inside  of  the  cave,  at  a  distance  of  35  feet  from  the  entrance,  is 
divided  into  an  inner  and  outer  chamber  by  another  stone-built  wall,  with 
a  doorway.  The  outer  chamber  has  been  much  increased  in  height 
and  width  by  artificial  means,  and  is  spacious  and  lofty.  The  inner 
apartment  bifurcates  into  two  portions,  the  one  right  in  front  being 
evidently  the  original  continuation  of  the  outer  cave,  which  runs  on  and 
dies  naturally  into  the  ground  at  about  63  feet  from  the  intercepting  wall, 
making  the  whole  original  cave  about  100  feet  in  length.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  inner  cave  spreads  to  the  right  hand,  and  is  apparently 
wholly  artificial :  it  runs  about  54  feet  from  the  dividing- wall. 

Immediately  inside  this  dividing- wall,  and  to  the  left,  is  a  stair  4  feet 
wide,  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  which,  in  a  very  curious  and  interesting 
manner,  ascends  by  numerous  steps  to  a  vaulted  chamber  about  30  feet 
above.  This  is  the  so-called  Oratory  of  St  Fillan.  It  measures  about 
1 5  feet  square  within  the  walls,  which  are  of  massive  construction,  and 
is  roofed  overhead  with  a  stone  barrel  vault.  The  whole  space  between 
the  walls  forming  the  chamber  is  entirely  taken  up  by  the  well  for  the 
ascending  stair  from  the  cave  below.  There  is  a  door  on  the  east  side  of 
the  chamber  at  the  level  of  where  a  floor  should  lie  :  the  sill  of  this  door 
is  about  12  feet  below  the  garden  above,  to  which  access  is  gained  by  a 
narrow  flight  of  steps.  These  steps  appear  to  be  of  later  date,  and 
probably  take  the  place  of  a  more  concealed  access,  probably  a  hatch  or 
man-hole.  The  under  side  of  the  vaulted  roof  is  3  or  4  feet  below  the 
garden  level  above. 

The  stair  from  the  cave  lands  in  this  chamber,  on  the  further  side  from 
the  door,  and  at  the  same  level :  access  from  the  landing  to  the  door 
must  have  been  got  by  a  movable  drawbridge — schemed,  no  doubt,  for 
greater  security.  There  may  have  been  at  one  time  a  narrow  gangway 
of  rock  along  the  north  side  of  the  chamber,  which  has  now  crumbled 
away.     It  is  possible  there  may  have  been  at  one  time  a  wooden  floor 
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at  the  level  of  the  door  and  atair-landing  in  this  chamber,  but  no  traces 
of  such  remain.     There  is  a  small  recess  for  a  lamp  near  the  door. 

The  old  tradition  that  this  was  the  Oratory  of  St  Fillan  is  therefore, 
I  fear,  quite  untenable,  as  there  is  no  room  for  such  a  purpose  ;  moreover, 
the  building  itself  is  manifestly  many  centuries  later  in  date. 

About  21  feet  from  the  inside  termination  of  the  inner  cave  is  still  to 
be  seen  the  Holy  Well  of  St  Fillan,  but  it  is  little  better  than  a  drip 
from  the  side  wall. 

The  three  chambers  of  the  cave  have  all  the  appearance  of  having 
been  enlarged  in  later  times,  probably  much  having  been  done  by  those 
engaged  in  smuggling  pursuits.  It  has  been  said  by  some  writers  that 
an  underground  passage  led  from  the  so-called  oratory  to  the  Prior's 
house,  but  I  find  no  appearance  of  this,  and  the  formation  and  slope  of 
the  ground  do  not  give  countenance  to  the  supposition. 

The  Monastic  Buildings. — When  entire,  the  grounds  of  the  Priory 
must  have  extended  to  about  3  or  4  acres,  laid  out  in  the  usual  way  with 
orchards,  gardens,  &c  We  read  of  buildings  of  some  importance,  such  as 
the  chapel  and  infirmary,  with  one  or  two  gateways,  all  now  swept  away. 

The  existing  buildings  consist  of  a  nearly  square  courtyard  of  about 
76  feet,  with  the  different  blocks  arranged  on  three  sides.  The  interesting 
gatehouse  lies  on  the  east,  the  Prior's  house  on  the  south,  and  the 
great  house,  comprising  the  refectory,  dormitory,  &c ,  on  the  west  side  of 
this  courtyard,  which  was  called  the  inner  close,  in  which  many  glazed 
encaustic  tiles  have  been  turned  up.  On  the  north  side  is  a  high  wall, 
apparently  of  later  construction. 

The  Prior's  house  consists  of  a  rectangular  block,  56  feet  by  26  feet. 
The  lower  storey  is  vaulted  in  the  usual  way  with  stone  arches  in  three 
apartments,  with  an  arched  pend  or  passage  running  through  the  building. 
These  vaults  were  used  for  stores :  in  one  a  curious  and  very  confined 
stone  circular  stair  leads  to  the  Prior's  reception-room  over.  The  imaginary 
underground  passage  from  the  so-called  oratory  is  said  to  have  com- 
municated with  the  foot  of  this  stair.  As  the  room  above  was  also  the 
Prior's  dining-hall,  I  fear  a  more  prosaic  reason  must  be  given  for  the 
stair,  namely,  for  access  to  the  wine-cellar  below  I  a  very  common  feature 

in  ancient  domestic  buildings  in  Scotland,  as  Messrs  M^Gibbon  &  Boss 
VOL.  xxvii.  F 
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have  80  clearly  shown  in  their  admirable  work  on  the  subject.  This 
dining-hall,  which  is  on  the  first  upper  floor,  measures  about  30  by  20  feet ; 
and  adjoining,  there  is  a  smaller  room,  20  feet  by  15,  which  was  doubtless 
sacred  to  the  Prior  himself.  The  attic  floor  over  this  was  devoted  to 
bedrooms. 

Access  to  the  different  floors  was  gained  by  a  circular  stone  stair 
obtruding  into  the  inner  court,  which  was  removed  when  the  new  front 
was  erected  to  the  north.  To  the  north-east  thei^  was  a  small  wing, 
which  is  shown  in  Grose's  view,  and  on  the  east  gable  there  is  a  row  of 
stone  corbels,  showing  a  lean-to  roof  to  an  excrescence  now  removed. 
Foundations  of  other  buildings  have  been  struck  running  east  from  this 
block  towards  the  boundary-wall  of  the  Prior's  garden  and  to  the  arch- 
way, which  I  have  shown  as  restored  on  my  plan. 

This  gateway  was  probably  erected  when  the  buildings  were  secu- 
larised, and  is  indicated  on  Grose's  and  other  views  by  a  large  break  in  the 
wall,  showing  where  it  had  stood,  the  gate  having  been  removed  probably 
on  account  of  the  dressed  stones  of  which  it  was  principally  built. 

The  Prior's  house  has  had  much  of  its  antiquity  wrested  from  it^  the 
whole  of  the  upper  floors  being  completely  modernised. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  Prior's  house  are  the  scanty  remains  of  what 
old  documents  call  "  The  New  Gallery,"  and  later  on  "  Bishop  Bruce's 
Library."  Only  a  short  bit  of  the  south  wall  remains.  There  is  a 
curious  row  of  bold  stone  corbels  on  the  inner  side  of  this  wall,  about 
25  feet  from  the  ground.  They  look  like  corbels  for  supporting  a 
parapet  walk,  but  being  on  the  inside  they  cannot  well  be  for  that 
purpose ;  possibly  they  may  have  supported  the  principal  beams  of  the 
roof  or  an  inner  gallery,  and  hence  the  name. 

Running  north  from  here,  and  bounding  the  courtyard  on  the  west, 
lies  the  large  block  called  ^*  The  Great  House,"  which  includes  in  its 
walls  the  refectory  and  dormitory  for  the  humbler  brethren  of  the 
establishment.  The  refectory  lies  next  to  the  new  gallery,  but  the  east 
wall  only  remains,  the  modem  town-hall  having  been  built  in  its  place. 

Next  come  the  buildings  of  the  dormitory,  which  are  entire  and  of 
very  substantial  character.  They  are  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  massive 
wall,  in  which  is  placed  a  broad  circular  stone  stair,  which  runs  up  the 
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whole  height  of  the  building,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  an  entrance-door 
from  the  inner  courtyard. 

The  basement  of  this  block  shows  no  signs  of  having  been  vaulted, 
as  the  old  accounts  say.  Probably  the  vaults  were  removed  to  give 
more  room  for  the  base  purpose  for  which  it  was  used  in  later  years, 
namely,  a  herring-barrel  store. 

There  is  very  little  of  interest  left  in  the  rooms  above,  all  their 
original  features  having  been  destroyed  in  the  varied  ups  and  downs  to 
which  tiiey  have  been  subjected. 

Scott  of  Abbotahall,  the  fewer  {feuar)  of  the  place  in  1588,  gifted 
the  great  house  by  charter  to  the  town,  to  be  turned  into  ^'  ane  honest, 
comely,  and  decent  kirk/'  and  other  purposes.  In  place,  however,  of 
this,  they  built  the  present  parish  church.  Subsequent  litigation  arose 
as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  buildings,  which  ended  in  the  town 
obtaining  the  refectory  portion,  and  the  rest  was  successively  used  as  a 
manse,  grammar-school,  a  dower-house  for  the  Kellie  family,  an  Episcopal 
chapel,  and  finally  the  herring-barrel  store,  as  I  have  said  before. 

There  are  two  interesting  square  bay  windows  corbelled  out  from  the 

first  floor  of  this  block,  and  looking  upon  the  inner  courtyard — a  very 

rare  feature  in  Scottish  architecture.     Various  carved  stones,  showing 

bold  sculptured  heads  of  saints,  were  formerly  to  be  seen  built  into  an 

adjoining  wall,  until  an  iconoclastic  mason  pared  them  down  flush,  as 

he  said,  "to  make  the  wa'  uniform."     Two  very  quaint  oak  doors  or 

shutters  were  found  here,  showing  carved  heads,  of  much  spirit,  which  I 

need  not  describe,  as  they  are  now  in  the  Museum.^     Beyond  the  great 

house,  at  tiie  part  marked  "  cloister  "  on  my  plan,  is  an  open  space,  with  a 

row  of  stone  corbels,  indicating  low,  lean-to  roofs.     There  is  mention 

made  in  old  deeds  of  buildings  in  this  part  called  "  the  chapter  chamber, 

vestries^"  &c ;  and  no  doubt  other  chambers  did  extend  to  the  north 

towards  the  present  church,  where  I  imagine  the  Priory  chapel  at  one 

time  stcK)d,  but  great  doubts  exist  on  this  head. 

By  the  strong  indications  of  ancient  work  in  the  present  church,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  old  chapel  is  incorporated  into  that  building. 

^  ProceetHnffs,  vol.  ii.  p.  4,  and  Archceologia  Scotica,  vol.  iii.  p.  309,  and  plate  xi., 
No.  2. 
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The  church  tower  is  a  late  erection,  and  was  probably  built  about  1620  ; 
it  bears  the  characteristics  of  the  Scottish  domestic  style  of  the  period 
rather  than  the  ecclesiastical  The  stair  turret  might  quite  well  be  part 
of  a  private  country-house  of  the  Renaissance  architecture  of  that  time, 
the  windows  having,  with  other  details,  the  domestic  one  of  shot-holes 
drilled  through  the  stone  sill.  The  gable,  corbelled  out  square  off  the 
circular  under  part  of  the  stair  turret,  ia  thoroughly  domestic  The 
steeple  alone  indicates  the  church,  but  even  this  feature  ia  a  very 
common  one  in  the  little  town-haUs  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  towns 
in  Fife.  The  infirmary  appears  to  have  stood  to  the  east  of  the  chapel ; 
none  of  it,  however,  remains. 

A  square  building,  measuring  20  feet  each  way  and  about  14  high, 
stood  till  later  years  projecting  into  the  Marygate.  It  was  locally 
called  the  "  confessional,''  and  was  covered  with  a  stone-flagged  roof : 
it  seems  to  have  been  part  of  the  north  boundary-wall  of  the  Priory 
grounds.  This  wall  is  said  to  have  been  so  magnificent  and  broad,  that 
two  sentinels  could  walk  abreast  along  the  top.  There  was  a  great 
gateway  also  in  this  wall,  all  traces  of  which  are  gone.  Another  fortified 
gateway  appears  to  have  stood  close  to  the  present  Episcopal  church, 
but  by  the  description  it  must  have  been,  I  think,  the  East  Port  of  the 
town,  spanning  the  Marygate,  as  we  read  of  a  stair  and  passage  going 
over  it  from  the  Priory  grounds  to  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

The  only  gatehouse  now  standing,  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
portion  left  of  the  Priory  buildings,  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  court- 
yard or  inner  close,  aud  must,  I  fancy,  have  been  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  monastery.  It  is  a  rectangular  block  35  feet  by  17  feet^  and  ia 
about  30  feet  high.  Unhappily  it  is  now  much  hidden  up  in  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  ivy.  It  was  finished  on  the  top  with  a  parapet,  boldly 
corbelled  out  from  the  wall,  with  open  bartizans  at  each  corner.  The 
parapet  is  now  gone.  The  corbels  are  of  the  pattern  common  enough 
on  domestic  work  of  the  latter  end  of  the  15th  century. 

The  archway  shown  on  the  east  side  at  one  time  ran  through  the 
building,  giving  access  to  the  inner  courts  the  other  end  of  which  is  now 
blocked  by  later  alterations  and  additions.  The  inside  is  in  two  apart- 
ments :  the  one  at  the  noi-th  end  is  bounded  by  a  curious  arch  which 
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Bpans  the  inside  space ;  it  is  apparently  of  no  use,  but  on  examining  the 
outside  from  the  courtyard,  an  open  stair  is  seen  running  up  to  the 
parapet  walk  suppoi-ted  upon  it.  Why  they  did  not  make  the  north 
wall  thick  enough  to  contain  this  stair,  is  one  of  these  mysteries  which 
continually  puzzle  the  student  of  mediceval  architecture.  It  was  at  the 
foot  of  this  stair,  near  the  north-west  comer,  that  the  witches  of  Pitten- 
weem  were  burnt  and  afterwards  buried. 

The  parapet  seems  to  have  gone  round  three  sides  of  the  block.  The 
west  or  inner  wall  to  the  courtyard  is  only  about  9  or  10  feet  in  height, 
supporting  a  pent  roof,  which  starts  from  the  parapet  level  on  the  east 
wall ;  corbels  are  here  placed  to  hold  the  wall-plate  for  the  roof.  It  is 
possible  that  this  roof  was  of  later  date,  and  that  originally  the  whole 
block  was  roofed  flat  at  the  level  of  the  parapet  walk,  but  there  is  no 
indication  of  this  now.  The  projecting  splayed  bay  to  the  court  is  a 
late  addition,  probably  about  1600,  when  much  of  the  newer  portions 
were  added  on.  The  roofs  are  very  much  damaged  and  nearly  gone.  There 
is  a  well,  built  of  stone,  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  gatehouse,  which  is 
now  covered  over.  The  whole  of  the  buildings,  but  especially  the  gate- 
house, which  is  really  a  most  interesting  piece  of  ancient  work,  are  in  a 
sadly  neglected  state,  being  greatly  overgrown  with  a  network  of  ivy, 
which  bids  fair  to  envelop  and  destroy  the  fabric. 

It  is  deplorable  to  see  so  many  of  our  old  buildings  in  Scotland  thus 
given  over  to  the  mercy  of  the  weather,  rank  vegetation,  and  other 
destroying  factors,  when  for  the  matter  of  a  few  pounds  they  might  be 
preserved  for  many  a  generation  to  come.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I  may 
mention  that  of  Pitcullo  Castle,  a  few  miles  from  Pittenweem,  which, 
quite  in  the  memory  of  people  now  living,  was  roofed  and  in  habitable 
repair.  I  can  myself  recollect  its  almost  perfect  condition  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  when  I  made  a  sketch  of  it^  before  the  present  luxurious 
growth  of  ivy  had  hidden  up  its  many  quaint  and  uncommon  charac- 
teristics.  Preston  Tower  is  another  building  which  was  quite  entire 
twenty  years  ago,  except  for  the  roof.  Attention  was  drawn  to  its 
lamentable  condition  a  year  or  two  ago  by  myself  and  a  few  other 
enthusiasts,  when  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  save  what  remained  from 
the  utter  ruin  to  which  it  was  fast  hastening. 
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IIL 

NOTES  ON  FURTHER  EXCAVATIONS  AT  BURGHEAD. 
By  H,  W.  young,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

While,  in  my  former  paper  on  excavations  of  the  lower  fort  of 
Burghead,  I  had  pleasure  in  recording  the  correctness  of  General  Roy's 
plan  of  the  fort,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  first  thing  I  noticed  of 
importance  ahout  the  upper  fort  was  that  Roy*s  plan  of  it  was  entirely 
wrong.  The  upper  fort,  at  the  north  or  sea  end,  was  square,  and,  as  far 
as  can  he  now  judged,  had  rounded  comers.  I  wonder  this  has  not  been 
observed  before,  as,  without  any  digging,  it  is  quite  apparent.  The  plan 
of  the  fort  given  by  Pennant  in  the  supplement  to  his  Tour  by  Cordiner 
seems  to  be  very  accurate,  and  Pennant  shows  a  cross  rampart  in  the 
lower  fort,  which  was  there,  but  Roy  does  not  show  it.  The  upper  fort 
then  was  an  oblong  square,  except  at  the  south-east  end,  where  it  is 
pretty  correctly  laid  down  by  both  Roy  and  Pennant.  The  width  of  the 
fort  at  the  point  of  the  promontory  is  180  feet  inside,  but,  allowing  for 
rubbish,  had  likely  been  200  feet  when  entire.^  The  seaward  rampart 
had  been  of  enormous  size  and  width.  No  oak  was  got  in  it^  but  the 
facing-stones  and  fully  half  of  the  rampart  has  fallen  a  prey  to  the  waves. 
Unless  there  was  an  area  of  land  beyond  it,  as  seems  to  have  been  the 
case,  from  Pennant  showing  a  bit  of  it  in  his  plan,  I  cannot  see  the  use  of 
so  great  a  seaward  wall.^ 

I  cut  the  high  rampart  above  the  lower  fort  quite  through,  and  down 
to  the  bottom  in  two  places.  The  first  cut  was  at  the  spot  where  the 
Elgin  Literary  and  Scientific  Association  made  a  partial  cutting  some 
thirty  years  ago.  This  rampart  had  a  foundation  dug  out  of  the  pure 
white  sand,  on  the  edge  of  the  hill,  to  a  depth  of  3^  feet  below  the  level 

1  I  desire  to  record  my  debt  to  Captain  Taylor,  Burghead,  under  whose  superintend- 
ence these  excavations  have  been  carried  out  in  so  highly  intelligent  and  careful  a 
manner. 

*''  I  have  an  old  survey  of  Burghead,  dated  1794,  in  which  the  fort  is  stated  to  have 
included  lOJ  acres. 
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or  floor  of  the  fort  The  bottom  had  been  originally  aa  pure  sand  as  the 
side,  but  was  perfectly  blackened,  to  some  depth,  with  decayed  oak  and 
vegetable  matter.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  foundation  of  the  rampart 
had  been  layers  of  oak  logs  laid  on  the  sand.  Only  mere  fragments  of 
oak  were  got,  but  the  depth  of  the  black  soil  showed  that  the  thickness 
of  wood  had  been  considerable.  There  was  no  foundation  course  of 
large  stones  (like  a  causeway)  as  in  the  lower  fort,  neither  was  there  any 
wall  standing.^  There  were  some  good  faciag-stoues,  but  the  centre  was 
rolled  pebbles,  many  of  which  were  of  large  size.  The  rampart  had 
apparently  been  greatly  dependent  on  the  oak  in  it,  and  the  sand  used 
in  the  packing  had  been  washed  out  and  down  the  hill  as  the  oak 
decayed,  leaving  the  stones  behind.  This  washing  out  of  the  sand,  and 
decay  of  the  bottom  and  body  of  oak,  had  caused  a  complete  collapse, 
and  destroyed  the  facing-walls  in  the  most  thorough  manner. 

The  height  of  the  rubbish  and  stones  was  about  9  feet  above  the 
foundation,  and  the  width  of  the  rampart  had  been  about  24  feet 
When  entire,  it  would  be,  perhaps,  1 6  feet  high  on  the  outer  face,  and 
12  feet  high  on  the  inner.  A  good  many  small  pieces  of  oak  were  got 
among  the  stones,  but  much  decayed. 

The  facing-walls  being  destroyed,  it  was  not  easy  to  guess  how  the 
wood  had  been  laid.  I  got  here  two  planks,  one  of  which  was  the  most 
perfect  plank  I  have  found  in  the  fort.  It  was  quite  flat  on  one  side, 
but  the  other  side  had  been  slightly  rounded.  It  was  nearly  2  inches 
thick,  after  all  its  decay,  about  4  feet  long,  and  8  to  10  inches  wide.  A 
good,  squarish  log  was  also  got 

The  next  cut  made  through  the  wall  was  near  the  point  of  the  promon- 
tory. This  place  had  never  been  disturbed.  The  general  features  were 
the  same,  except  the  comparative  absence  of  boulders.  The  whole  mass 
of  ruins  was  of  freestone,  with  many  very  large  and  fine  stones  still 
remaining,  for  at  this  part  the  rampart  had  never  been  searched  to 
extract  stones  for  building  purposes,  as  it  had  been  where  the  last 
cut  was  made.  The  freestone  used  here  was  of  a  softer  kind  than 
any  other  I  have  seen  in  the  foi-t.     No  marked  or  chiselled  stones  were 

^  The  oak  appears  to  have  been  through  and  through  the  whole  wall,  as  in  the 
Gaulish  oppida. 
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observed,  but  most  of  the  stones  had  rotted,  and  lost  an  inch  or  so  of 
surface.  The  packing  was  of  sand  and  freestone.  The  oak  in  this  part 
was  totally  decayed,^  but  the  black  bottom,  full  of  decayed  wood,  showed 
that  it  had  been  there.  Facing-stones  were  found  all  through  the  mass, 
showing  that  the  wall  at  this  part  had  probably  been  sloped,  and  that 
the  collapse  had  been  complete. 

There  is  another  fact  that  goes  far  to  show  that  the  ramparts  of 
Burghead  had  been  in  the  same  state  of  ruin  as  now  in  very  early  times. 
Two  stone  coffins  of  a  rude  type  were  dug  up  about  thirty  years  ago — 
one,  I  am  told,  close  to  the  flagstaff  now  stajiding,  the  other  in  the 
lower  fort.  One  of  these  coffins  was  got  on  the  top  of  the  rampart,  and 
at  no  great  depth ;  whether  it  contained  human  remains  I  do  not  know. 
The  coffin  in  the  lower  fort  did  contain  human  remains.^  These  stone 
coffins  are  now  lost,  but  the  lid  of  one,  I  think,  I  have  recovered. 
Near  this  place  I  got  two  pieces  of  sculptured  stones,  with  the  key 
pattern  of  two  different  varieties ;  and  it  was  not  far  from  this  place 
that  I  got,  two  years  ago,  an  inscribed  stone.  One  is  tempted  to  ask, 
might  not  the  earliest  burial-place  have  been  here  ?  I  have  only  found 
in  the  present  churchyard  part  of  a  shaft  of  a  cross,  and  it  may  have 
been  carried  there  for  use  as  a  tombstone.  I  find  no  very  old  graves  in 
the  present  churchyard,  though  doubtless  a  stone-built  Celtic  church 
stood  there. 

The  next  point  of  importance  was  the  discovery  that  a  paved  roadway 
ran  through  the  fort  I  opened  up  this  paved  road  from  the  point  of 
the  promontory  down  the  fort  all  the  way  to  Bath  Street,  where  the 
street  and  houses  obliterated  it.     Where  cut  by  the  houses  it  appeared 

^  I  have  lately  examiDod  much  oak  of  the  Roman  period  in  different  parts  of 
England,  and  it  is  very  fresh,  as  a  rale,  when  compared  with  the  Burghead  oak, 
while  the  wood  is  much  the  same  in  quality,  and  in  both  cases  is  so  hard  that  a 
Haw  will  hardly  cut  it  At  Ribchester  many  oak  planks  were  found  in  the  Roman 
wall  6  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  old  graveyard,  where  burials  had  taken  place 
for  hundreds  of  years.  These  planks  are  as  fresh  as  possible,  and  similar  in  size 
and  make  to  those  of  Burghead  upper  fort.  At  Silchester,  too,  the  Roman  onk 
planks,  even  in  the  lining  of  the  two  wells  recently  discovered,  were  perfectly 
sound  and  fresh,  although,  in  such  a  situation,  one  would  fancy  that  decay  wonld 
soon  set  in. 

'  See  Ordnance  Survey  map  of  Burghead. 
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to  be  going  straight  for  the  centre  of  the  graveyard.  This  roadway  was 
16  feet  wide,  and  payed  with  both  square  stones  and  boulders,  some 
of  large  size  and  rammed  hard. 

Having  completed  my  examination  of  the  upper  fort^  I  resolved  to 
have  the  rock-cut  cistern,  or  "  Roman  Well/'  as  it  is  popularly  called, 
fully  examined.  A  paper  on  the  subject  by  me  appeared  in  the 
Proceedings  for  1 890,  in  which  this  curious  structure  is  described  under 
the  title  of  a  bath  ;  but  up  to  this  time,  from  causes  which  I  need  not 
enter  upon,  it  was  impossible  to  have  the  water  drained  off.  This  was 
a  serious  task,  as  sixteen  men  had  to  be  put  on  to  pass  up  the  buckets 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  after  many  hours  of  this  work  the  basin  was 
cleared.  It  proved  to  be  neither  a  bath  nor  anything  ehe  than  a 
well — "  the  well  of  the  fort."  The  construction,  however,  was  of  the 
most  scientific  character,  and  showed  great  engineering  skilL  The 
rounded  corners  were  carried  fully  out  in  the  bottom  and  all  round  the 
sides — ^very  smooth .  and  beautiful  work.  Many  years  ago  water  was 
very  scarce  at  Burghead,  and  the  people  blasted  the  bottom  of  the  well 
to  increase  the  supply.  The  rock  allowed  that  many  shots  had  been 
fired,  and  the  bottom  deepened  from  6  to  18  inches.  Six  blast-holes 
I  found  were  unfired ;  if  they  had  been,  the  whole  chamber  would  have 
been  blown  to  pieces ;  but  some  friendly  hand,  fortunately  for  archasology, 
had  interfered.  As  it  was,  the  chamber  had  been  much  rent  and 
cracked.  Quite  enough  remains  of  the  original  bottom  to  show  what 
like  it  had  been.  There  is  only  one  step  (a  ledge),  some  2|  feet  from 
the  bottom,  carefully  cut  for  the  foot  to  rest  on  when  drawing  water. 
What  were  believed  to  be  two  more  steps  were  only  a  huge  square 
boulder  and  a  broken  ledge  of  rock.  The  supply  comes  from  a  porous 
rock  of  a  pebbly  nature,  underlying  the  close-grained  sandstone.  The 
porous  rock  rises  about  a  foot  from  the  bottom,  through  which  the  water 
oozes  so  slowly  that  the  basin  took  six  days  to  refill.^  The  water  was  at 
first  very  sweet,  but  became  brackish  after  a  while.  The  curious  hole 
in  the  comer,  which  has  been  so  frequently  referred  to,  was  next  washed 
out  and  examined.  It  is  13  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  cup-shaped 
hollow  in  the  centre  is  5  inches  diameter ;  the  depth  to  the  bottom  of  the 

^  This  slow  gathering  of  water  explains  the  bath-like  size  of  the  well. 
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cup  is  9  inches.     When  washed  out,  the  cup  appeared  to  have  been  the 
socket  for  a  revolving  pivot. 

There  is  a  Roman  well  at  Chester,  under  the  Rows,  that  has  a  feature  of 
resemblance  to  the  Burghead  well,  too  great  to  be  passed  over.  I  visited 
it  last  March.  This  well  is  in  a  rock-cut  chamber,  partly  built,  and  part  of 
the  public  hypocaust  The  chamber  is  large.  The  well  is  oblong, 
about  9  feet  by  4  wide  and  4^  deep.  It  was  dry  when  I  saw  it,  but 
fills  in  rainy  weather.  The  water  oozes  through  the  rock.  However, 
the  point  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  is  a  round  hole  in  the  west  comer 
of  the  chamber.  This  hole  is  of  a  cup  shape,  like  the  cup  in  the  hole 
at  Burghead,  about  the  same  size.  It  had  been  a  pivot-hole,  and  some 
round  object  had  revolved  in  it,  as  the  rock  up  the  wall  was  worn 
into  a  semicircle  for  nearly  2  feet. 

I  made  a  small  excavation  in  the  lower  fort  of  some  importance.  We 
cut  a  trench  down  to  the  floor  of  the  lower  fort,  and  from  side  to  side, 
during  which  we  came  upon  the  foundation-stones  of  buildings  of  some 
kind  placed  in  a  row  on  each  side  of  the  fort.  There  had  been  a  large 
open  space  in  the  middle.  Only  the  foundations  remained,  as  constant 
ploughing  long  ago  had  removed  the  walls.  These  walls  were  3  feet 
wide,  and  I  followed  one  of  them  some  30  feet,  but  was  obliged  to 
conclude  work,  and  leave  the  matter  over  for  a  future  period.  Here  we 
found  innumerable  bones  of  every  kind  and  size. 

I  afterwards  uncovered  a  refuse-heap,  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the 
inner  side  of  the  rampart ;  and  as  it  was  under  4  feet  of  rubbish,  we  did 
not  examine  it  until  a  considerable  portion  had  been  laid  bare.  My 
friend  Dr  Gordon,  of  Bimie,  brought  with  him,  to  see  the  bones,  Mr 
William  Taylor,  an  expert  in  anatomy,  and  who  has  acquired  a  name  by 
his  discoveries  in  the  caves  of  Mexico  and  Texas. 

The  chief  feature  in  this  refuse-heap  is  the  great  quantity  of  bonos^ 
horn  cores,  and  pieces  of  the  skull  of  the  Bos  longifrona.  Another 
feature  is,  that  no  bones  of  the  dog  have  been  got,  and  no  gnawed  bones 
have  been  found.  The  deposit  has  apparently  been  the  refuse-heap  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  row  of  stone  buildings  inside  the  fort,  as  it  lay  between 
them  and  the  rampart  The  skulls,  which  I  supposed  to  be  those  of 
horse,  were  of  very  large  red  deer,  and  two  kinds  of  deer  were  found. 
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The  following  is  Mr  Taylor's  Report : — 

I  went  carefully  through  all  the  bones  in  the  office,  but  I  did  not 
separate  out  ribe  and  broken  vertebrsB  and  other  small  fragments.  None 
of  the  long  bones  of  the  bos,  &c.,  remained  whole ;  all  had  been  broken 
up;  even  the  metacarpals  were  split  longitudinally.  They  had  been 
intentionally  split.  Fish  bones  and  bird  bones  were  scarcely  represented, 
and  I  cannot  identify  them.  I  do  not  know  how  wild  and  domestic  cats 
can  be  distinguished,  and  I  am  in  the  same  difficulty  with  pig  and  wild- 
boar. 

Bos, — Many  fragments  of  skulls,  jaws,  separate  teeth,  ribs,  vertebrae., 
fragments  of  femur,  fragments  of  humerus,  whole  scapula  and  broken 
ones,  and  wonderfully  fresh  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones,  longitudi- 
nally split 

Sua, — Fragments  of  pigs'  skulls,  young  and  old,  jaws  and  separate 
teeth,  scapula  and  humerus. 

Equus, — Only  one  small  fragment  of  horse  bone,  distal  end  of 
metacarpal. 

Ovis, — Fragments  of  sheep's  skull,  five  pieces  of  jaws  with  teeth, 
three  scapulae,  and  two  or  three  metatarsal  bones  and  humerus.  Some 
of  the  jaws  were  of  young  animals,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  say  if 
they  are  not  goats. 

Fdxa, — Hip  bones  and  thigh  bone  (femur)  of  rather  young  cat 

Lepus. — Arm  bone  (humerus)  of  hare,  and  also  humerus  of  rabbit. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  refuse-heap,  under  all  the  bones,  we  found  an 
iron  axe,  a  chisel,  a  blue  bead  of  vitreous  paste,  a  sharpening  stone,  &c. 
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IV. 

THE  MOTES,  FORTS,  AND  DOONS  IN  THE  EAST  AND  WEST  DIVISIONS 
OF  THE  8TEWARTRY  OF  KIRKCUDBRIGHT.  By  FREDERICK  R. 
COLES,  CoRR.  Mbm.  S.A.  Scot. 

I.  The    East    Division   op  the    Stbwartrt  —  oomprbhbndinq   the 

Country  between  the  Nith  and  the  Urr. 

1.  Castle  Hill,  Barclay,  Colvetul. — This  is  a  largo  and  conspicuous  fort,^ 
crowning  a  sea-cliff  at  the  very  einhouchure  of  the  river  Urr.  on  its 
eastern  bank,  almost  100  feet  above  high-water  mark.  On  two  sides, 
S.  and  E.,  it  is  completely  rock-defended,  the  remaining  landward  sides 
being  protected  by  a  strong  rampart  and  fosse  which  curves  well  round, 
and  is  broken  at  about  70  feet  from  the  cliff-edge  by  an  approach  (fig.  1). 
This  rampart  and  its  opposite  (inner)  bank  are  of  stones,  mainly  roundish 
shingle,  embedded  in  earth ;  higher  up,  the  rock  betrays  itself,  but  near 
the  summit  again  the  stonework  reappears,  and  can  be  traced  almost 
unbrokenly  along  the  landward  edge,  near  the  middle  of  which,  for  some 
108  feet,  a  very  substantial  piece  of  dry  masonry  4  feet  high  is  seen,  its 
top  being  the  level  of  the  fort-summit,  and  its  base  the  point  whence 
the  slightly  sloping  terrace  springs  off  to  be  merged  in  the  natural  slopes 
of  the  hillock.  Exactly  at  the  middle  of  the  N.W.  end  of  the  summit 
is  one  of  those  oddly-shaped  rhomboidal  enclosures  which  so  frequently 
characterise  our  sea-cliff  forts.  It  measures  above  15  feet  either  way. 
The  summit  is  fairly  flat,  with  a  slight  natural  fall  to  the  N.W. ;  the 
cliff-edges  are  untouched  ;  and,  as  one  would  expect,  what  stone-ridging 
there  is  here  at  all  is  less  solid  than  that  on  the  landward  edge. 
Barcloy  is  in  direct  view  of  the  mote  of  Mark,  which  fills  up  the  middle 
of  the  bay  at  Rockcliffe. 

2.  Mote  of  Mark,  Colvend. — This  mote^  is  well  drawn  and  named  on 

^  This  fort  is  mentioned  in  Lands  and  their  Owners  merely  as  a  site  with  a 
fosMe  that  can  be  traced.  Harper  says,  "  All  that  now  remains  of  this  castle,  which 
in  Timothy  Font's  History  of  CasUes  and  OenilemevCs  Houses  of  chi^  note  in  ChZloway 
is  placed  second,  are  the  foundations  of  a  ruined  wall  and  the  fosse  in  front  of  the 
tower, 

*  In  the  possession  of  my  friend  James  Barbour,  Esq.,  of  Dnmfries,  I  have  seen 
a  charming  Indian-ink  drawing  of  tlie  Mote  of  Mark,  It  was  drawn  by  Keid,  whose 
miniature  of  Burns  has  just  been  added  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  is  dated 
1790.  ''South  of  MHrk  Farm-house,  on  the  banks  of  the  Urr,  is  a  Moat."  Such  is 
the  brief  record  given  by  M'Kerlie  of  this  singular  and  imposing  fortified  hill.     The 
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the  O.M.  It  is  distant  from  Castle  Hill  juet  noticed  1^  mile  up  the 
OBtuary  of  the  Urt,  almoat  due  K.  of  Bough  lalaiid  and  W.  of  Grennun 
EilL  Its  shingly  base  is  washed  by  the  tide  on  the  S.W,,  and  ita 
Bununit — an  iitegulai  pentagon — reaches  a  height  of  149  feet  above  the 


Fig.  1.  Barclo;  Fort,  Colrend. 

sea.  The  rocky  Hark  HiU  to  the  N'.  and  Grennau  to  the  N.E.,  each  over 
300  feet,  close  it  iu,  inthoee  directions.  The  mote  is,  however,  well  open 
to  the  W.,  and  commands  a  clear  silliouette  of  Almomesa  Fort  (M  55), 
rather  over  a  mile  distant,  as  well  as  of  Airda  Fort  (M  51),  nearly  4 

only  other  refetence  in  print  whicli  boa  come  my  way  is  t1i«  following,  taken  from 
"Obwrvatioiisonaritnlisd  Fort  iu  Galloway,"  by  Robert  lUddell,  Esq.,  F.S.A  in 
•  letter  to  Mr  Gough,  dated  October  23nl,  1790.  "  The  Mote  of  Mark  was  full  ot 
nibbish  .  .  .  and  it  contained  a  heap  of  atones  of  tbe  form  and  size  of  a  gooae-egg 
each,  perhaps  naed  for  throwing  at  opponents."  No  facta  regarding  the  amount  of 
"vitnlactioD"  are  to  be  gleaned  from  Ur  Kiddell's  accoimt,  oor  does  any  evideiico 
uoir  remaia  of  liis  "h«ap  of  ivhite  atonea  of  the  size  of  a  gooae-egg  eacb." 
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miles  to  the  S.W.  The  contour  of  the  summit,  using  the  term  broadly 
OS  inclusive  of  all  the  more  or  lass  flattened  portions  bounded  by 
structure,  is  very  peculiar,  as  may  be  seen  by  my  drawing  (fig.  2).      The 


Fig.  2.  Tlic  Moto  of  Hark,  Colvend. 

two  main  axes  lie  in  different  planes,  the  one  trending  N.W.  and  S.E., 
while  the  other,  taken  from  tlie  rocky  crown  (C),  trends  just  a  point  off 
due  E.  to  the  S.  The  irregularities  and  sinuosities  of  the  clilT-edges  also 
add  to  the  difficulty  of  investigating  this  hill. 
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Ab  before  stated,  the  highest  point  is  the  crown  of  rock,  149  feet 
high  (O.M.  measuTement).  From  this  N.W.  is  an  irregular  fall  of  24 
feet  to  a  level  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  general  contour  I  have 
called  roughly  pentagonal.  Between  these  two  points  on  the  W.  it  is 
almost  all  sheer  cliff  and  precipice :  the  long  in-curved  S.  side  is  partly 
cliff,  partly  very  steep  bank :  the  short  £.  side  is  of  a  like  nature,  but 
much  more  gradual  in  inclines :  while  nearly  the  whole  of  the  long  N.£. 
side  is  an  almost  uniform  slope  of  stones,  extending  from  the  summit 
ridge,  where  they  appear  compact  and  grass-covered,  downwards  fairly 
uubrokenly  for  some  60  feet^  and  to  a  large  extent  laid  bare  and 
exposed. 

At  some  75  feet  above  the  beach  (see  sketch,  fig.  3)  there  occurs  a 
broad   terrace,   certainly   natural   in   its   main   features,   but   probably 


Fig.  3.  Mote  of  Mark  from  the  N.  W. 

strengthened  and  improved  upon  by  the  addition  of  a  rude  facing  of 
bouldera  This  is  especially  evident  at  the  two  ends  and  along  its 
outward  edge.  This  terrace  runs  up  into  the  other  natural  rock- 
shelves  on  the  extreme  £.  curves,  and  becomes  lost,  after  passing  the 
lowest  portion  of  a  tumbled  mass  of  stones,  which,  we  were  of  opinion, 
are  regular  enough  to  suggest  the  former  existence  of  a  substantial 
walL  It  may  be  traced  for  some  150  feet  irregularly  along  this  £.  end 
of  the  mote.  Other  than  this,  there  are  no  structural  remains  below  the 
summit,  from  which  vast  quantities  of  stones  have  been  thrown  down, 
still  more  perhaps  utilised  for  the  dikes  surrounding  the  mote  hill. 

As  shown  by  my  sections  (fig.  2),  the  E.  and  W.  line  is  extremely 
uneven,  the  only  portion  approaching  the  level  being  the  narrow  space 
between  the  rock-hillocks  C  and  D,  that  touching  the  base  of  G  being 
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entirely  natural,  but  the  opposite  edge  at  base  of  D  being  built  of  very 
large  stones;  this  edging  (or  wall-foundation f)  being  partly  carried 
round  both  N.  and  S.  of  D.  During  three  separate  and  careful  ex- 
aminations of  this  mote,  I  have  never  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  any 
stonework  exhibiting  fusion.  As,  however,  many  small  excavations 
have  been  made,  pieces  of  vitrified  material  may  have  been  carried 
away  as  relics. 

3.  Fortowarren,  Colvend. — Few  words  suffice  to  describe  this  small 
fort  It  consists  of  an  irregular  double  line  of  ramparts,  cutting  off,  in 
a  not  very  deep  curve,  a  triangular  space  of  miUstone-grit  cliff — the 
whole  far  from  clear,  very  low  in  the  slopes,  and  ancient  and  worn  in 
appearance.  The  ramparts  seem  to  be  of  earth  only.  The  western 
side  is  a  sheer  precipice,  but  the  rocks,  from  the  point  eastwards, 
shelving  down  in  a  succession  of  steps,  present  no  inaccessible  obstacle. 
The  one  remarkable  feature  seems  to  be  the  great  width  and  irregularity 
of  the  hollow  space  between  the  two  ramparts. 


7 
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Fig.  4.  The  Mote,  Bor^land,  Colvend. 

4.  Bordand  Mote,  Colvend, — This  rather  oddly-shaped  structure 
occupies  a  sequestered  spot,  once  evidently  marsh-and-water  encircled, 
not  conspicuous  from  any  quarter,  and  totally  disconnected  from  the 
sea-coast  forts.  On  it  are  rude  remains,  too  vague  to  be  drawn,  behind 
a  cottage  fast  becoming  ruined  (fig.  4).  This,  possibly,  was  part  of  the 
old  farm  of  Moat.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  also,  that  the  original  con- 
tours of  the  mote  have  been  considerably  altered.  The  O.M,  gives  the 
north  end  as  broader  and  slightly  more  curved  than  the  south :  further. 
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the  sliarp  lines  of  embedded  stonework  on  the  N.  and  K J),  seem 
comparatively  recent,  that  on  the  K  especially  being  more  like  an 
ordinary  "dike"  than  a  fort-rampart.  Besides  which,  the  small  curved 
portion,  18  feet  wide,  on  the  N.,  runs  into  the  long  side-lines  of  the 
mote  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  the  intervention  of  the  plough ;  and  the 
whole  curve  of  the  base  of  the  mote-slope  has  been  once  much  wider. 
Indeed,  so  much  recent  disturbance  of  its  features  has  evidently  taken 
place  that  ib  is  hard  to  say,  e,g,^  whether  the  short  straight  line  of  stone- 
work at  the  K.  end  may  not  bo  merely  a  modem  fence,  as  the  two 
sloping  ones  running  west  certainly  are.  Three  magnificent  ash-trees 
stand  along  the  edge  of  the  remote  north  curve.  No  other  mote  is 
visible  hence. 

5.  Doon  HiH,  near  Kipp^  Colvend, — ^There  are  no  artificial  remains 
on  this  rock-crowned  summit,  which  commands  one  of  the  loveliest 
panoramas  imaginable. 

6.  Fcdrgirth  Doon. — Much  the  same  description  applies  to  this  fine 
hill,  which  forms  a  striking  object  for  miles  along  the  Dalbeattie  road, 
which  skirts  Cloak  Moss. 

7.  The  Moyle^  Bamharroclu — ^This  is  a  dry-stone  circumvallation  of 
vast  extent,  being  carried  round  an  extremely  rocky  hill  in  an  uneven 
zigzag  fashion,  manifestly  with  intent  to  enclose  at  a  fairly  uniform  level 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  flatter  portions  of  its  summit  The  rough 
building-up  of  the  huge  blocks  of  whinstone  is  naturally  strongest  and 
most  compact  at  such  spaces  as  are  more  open  to  attack  from  below ; 
while  at  sundry  rocky  precipices  the  construction  ceases,  or  is  confined 
to  a  few  heaps  of  less  compact  work.  In  addition  to  this  gigantic 
structure,  there  are  clear  remains  of  an  oval  fortlet  touching  the 
south  limit  of  the  circumvallation,  and  apparently  connected  with  it 
in  other  directions  as  welL  The  natural  advantages  of  The  Moyle  are 
readily  perceived  from  its  summit.  It  forms  a  hill  promontory,  pointing 
southwards,  rising  to  a  height  of  492  feet  above  sea-level;  steep  at 
many  points,  but  most  so  on  the  west ;  and  on  the  east  a  fair-sized  loch 
(the  Cloak  Lodi),  with  its  encircling  marshes,  forms  a  by  no  means  slight 
obstacle,  while  still  not  beyond  reach,  for  daily  use,  of  the  dwellers 
within  the  encampment,-7-if,  indeed,  there  may  not  have  been  within 
the  walls  sundry  springs  or  surface-wells.  The  Moyle  (fig.  5)  measures, 
over  all,  930  feet  in  a  line  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  600  feet  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  circumference  of  its  wall  being  2817  feet.  Much  of  this 
stonework  is  very  irregular,  both  laterally  and  in  respect  of  height  and 
fall }  the  greatest  deviation  being  the  very  zigzag  lines  on  the  east,  which 
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also  rise  and  fall  with  the  hill  slopes  to  a  degree  very  puzzling  to  the 
amateur  surveyor.  In  order  to  keep  within  bounds,  I  have  therefore, 
in  the  accompanying  plan,  reduced  irregularities  to  a  few  broad  leading- 
lines  giving  the  correct  distances  from  extreme  point  to  pointy  and 
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Fig.  5.  General  pl&n  of  The  Moyle,  Barnharroch.    (Scale,  100  yards  to  1  inch.) 

enlarged  diagrams  of  the  more  interesting  features  of  this  peculiar  work. 
The  general  nature  of  the  interior  within  a  few  feet  of  the  walls  is  rough 
and  rocky  in  the  extreme,  the  dominant  trend  of  the  granite  being  N.£. 
Some  of  the  sides  of  these  ridges  are  fully  12  to  perhaps  20  feet  high. 
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80  that  it  is  evident  how  sheltered  and  isolated  small  portions  of  the 
encampment  may  have  been.  Towards  the  middle,  along  the  dotted 
line  H  J  (fig.  5),  there  is  a  wide,  naturally  level,  and  oval  space,  which, 
from  being  led  up  to  by  a  wall  (H  I)  springing  from  the  main  wall  east, 
appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  distinct  portion  of  the  enclosure :  it  is 
rock-surrounded,  and  beyond  it,  westwards,  no  trace  of  a  continuation  of 
the  wall  is  found.  Other  than  this — which  may,  after  all,  be  purely  a 
coincidence — there  are  no  large  demarcations.  It  is,  however,  close  to 
the  line  of  the  wall  itself,  and  of  the  fort,  that  the  most  special  pieces 
of  work  occur.  At  the  north  end,  first,  almost  touching  the  wall,  there 
is  a  regularly  built  small  enclosure,  measuring  8X7  feet,  two  sides 
forming  a  right  angle  which  points  north,  the  rest  depending  partly  on 
the  position  of  a  rock  which  forms  the  back  of  the  structure^  and  cur- 
vilinear. An  enlarged  drawing  of  this  enclosure  (C)  will  be  found  in 
fig.  6.  Thirty-six  feet  E.  along  the  wall 
comes  a  break  in  it,  the  stones  here  being 
very,  numerous  and  forming  considerable  '*  ' 
masses  of  debris  on  either  side.  A  space 
of  18  feet  divides  the  summit  of  this  "bas- 
tion" on  one  side  from  that  on  .the  other. 
Directly  opposite,  and  standing  1 5  feet  apart 
from  each  other,  and  the  same  distance  from 
the  wall,  are  two  large  granite  boulders,  A 
and  £.  A  measures  6  X  3  by  3  feet  high, 
is  quite  flat  and  nearly  oblong;   its  longest  «  ti,  tut    i 

diameter  pointing  N.K     B  measures  6  feet  ^'«-  ^'  ^®  ^""^^^ 

N.  and  S.,  and  the  same  E.  and  W.,  is  a  long  irregular  rhomboid,  and 
stands  4  feet  high.  The  longer  diameter  of  the  whole  Moyle  touches 
this  boulder  B  (see  fig.  7).  On  the  east  line  of  wall  also  there  are  similar 
small  enclosures,  though  not  so  perfect  as  C  (fig.  8),  and  that  at  H  is 
two-thirds  rock,  and  the  stonework  forming  its  8.  side  is  carried  on  in 
tlie  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow  for  a  great  distance  over  the  hill, 
most  of  it  being  only  one  stone  high.  Between  H  and  G  is  a  steep 
hollow,  while  F  and  G  are  nearly  on  a  level,  the  ground  here  falling 
sharply  off  towards  the  Cloak  Loch,  Of  the  fort,  or  rather  fort  site,  there 
is  little  specially  distinctive  {fig,  9).  It  measures  120x90  feet,  is 
fairly  level,  and  rises  above  the  general  level  only  some  2^  or  3  feet^  its 
scarp  varying  in  width  between  6  and  9  feet  at  a  low  angle.  No  remains 
of  a  rampart^  either  on  the  summit  or  round  the  base,  anywhere  exist  Its 
south  end  is  formed  by  the  big  stones  constituting  the  base  of  the  main 
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outer  walL     At  60  feet  along  its  east  curve  a  wall  blanches  off  S.E. 
down  the  hill  slope  to  D,  which  is  another  of  these  small  irregular 
encloeure&     It  is  bounded  on  the  further 
side  by  a  second  wall  nearly  parallel  with       M'  % 
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Fig.  9.  The  Moyle,  Bambarroch* 
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had  once  been  a  counecting  line  between  D  and  E.  This  last  endoSuie 
13  very  well  marked,  more  circular  than  the  others,  and  measures  over 
30  feet  in  circumference.  It  is  36  feet  from  the  main  wall.  Throughout 
this  extensive  circumvaUation,  no  part  stands  higher  than  3  fee^  and 
the  only  part  that  reaches  even  that  moderate  height  is  on  the  N.E, 
edge — the  rest  being  in  confused  patches,  ridges,  and  spreadings-out  of 
littered  Btones.'  The  most  precipitous  portion  lies  about  122  yards 
from  boulder  A  on  the  west  side,  where  s  fall  of  about  16  feet  in  60 
follows  after  the  abrupt  interruption  to  the  wall  caused  by  a  perpen- 


Fig.  10.  Little  Bichora  Mote. 

dicolar  face  of  rock.  The  command  of  countiy  containing  numerous 
forts  and  motes  is  very  remarkable,  as  one  stands  on  either  of  the 
highest  points,  t.e.,  the  fort  at  its  south  end,  or  the  culmination  of  the 
granite  ridge  some  40  yards  within  the  north  wall 

8.  LMU  SieJiom  Mote. — This  mound,  situated  on  the  brink  of  the 
river  Urr  about  one  mile  south  of  Dalbeattie,  has  been  in  part  excavated.^ 
Here  it  will  be  enough  to  summariee  the  results.     The  mound  (^.  10), 

'  The  O,  H.  has  an  imperfect  dotted  line  partly  on  the  contour  of  this  old  fortiSoa- 
tion,  and  names  it  Old  Fence, 

'  For  an  secoant  or  such  examination  aa  was  carried  on  Tor  a  few  days  in  the  spring 
of  1891,  we  Tran*.  Ztamfiiet  and  QaUmeay  Nat.  Hist,  and  Antiq,  Soe.,  1882. 
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"v^hich  K.  and  S.  measures  1 50  feet  over  its  qaite  unbrokenly  curved 
exterior,  a  part  of  which  is  flat,  and  E.  and  W.  175  feet,  abuts  on 
the  water's  edge  at  its  west  side,  and  is  surrounded  on  the  other  three 
sides  by  a  trench,  approximately  15  feet  wide,  the  south  side  running 
nearly  parallel  with  a  rivulet  falling  into  the  Urr,  the  substance  through- 
out being  of  the  common  blue  and  yellow  clays  abundant  in  the  immediate 
heighbourhood.  The  only  constructive  feature  exposed  by  the  excavation 
was  an  outward  and  downward  slopiug  strip  of  roughly  hewn  granite 
blocks.  This  extended  for  an  unbroken  distance  of  158  feet  from  a  point 
near  the  S.W.  comer  to  the  middle  of  the  E.  curve ;  from  this  point 
northwards  no  stones  whatever  were  found,  but  the  same  sloping  strip 
of  stonework,  having  an  average  width  of  6  feet,  reappeared  for  44  feet 
at  the  N.W.  comer.  The  whole  length  of  the  river-edge  was  quite  free 
from  stonework.  Nor  was  any  found  in  any  other  part  either  of  the 
trench  itself  or  of  the  outside  **  rampart."  The  general  opinion  was  that 
this  stonework  was  the  retaining-wall  and  basal  stmcture  of  an  upright 
wall,  and  that  this  Little  Eichom  mound  had  been  merely  a  fort 
With  some  diffidence,  I  inclined  to  a  diflferent  view,  which  is  fully  stated 
in  the  account  referred  to.  It  is  safest^  perhaps,  in  the  absence  of  a 
complete  investigation,  to  waive  all  theories,  and  wait  for  a  thorough 
examination  of  this  interesting  mound. 

9.  Edingham  Mote, — When  the  O.M.  was  made,  this  must  have  been 
very  much  more  distinct  than  now,  since  it  is  given  even  on  the  one-inch 
scale.  All  that  now  remains  are  some  four  small  low  hillocks  of  stones, 
apparently  in  an  irregularly-oblong  position,  the  whole  circumference  of 
which  measures  about  147  feet,  the  two  diameters  45  feet  and  42  feet, 
the  shorter  being  N.  and  S.  The  height  of  this  mote  is  150  feet  above 
sea-level.     It  is  not  within  sight  of  any  others. 

10.  Bargrug  Mote,  Ktrkgumeon, — Of  this,  so  very  little  remains  as  to 
leave  much  doubt  of  its  original  intention.  It  has  a  second  name  of 
l)oon,  and  in  some  points  may  be  said  to  resemble  other  doons  in  this 
division  of  the  Stewartry.  I  examined  it  in  company  with  Mr  Maxwell 
of  Kirkennan,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  and  found  it  to  consist  of  a  strong  stone-and- 
earth  rampart,  very  uneven  however,  and  worn  away  in  parts,*  the 
enclosed  space,  nearly  circular,  measuring  from  crest  to  crest,  N.  and  S.» 
132  feet,  and  E.  and  W.  117  feet.  There  is  a  small  heap  of  stones 
(about  10  or  12  feet  over  the  curve),  not  quite  in  the  centre.  We  were 
at  first  inclined  to  think  that  this  rampart,  &c.,  were  possibly  the  remains 
of  that  huge  cairn  which  the  O.S.A.  tells  us  furnished  materials  for  a 
dyke  one  mile  long.     But  I  believe  the  site  of  that  cairn  to  be  further 
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west,  near  Bxeokonside,  where  there  are  remains  of  no  less  than  three 
cairns  coi\]oined.  Besides,  the  eaim  must  indeed  have  heen  on  a 
stupendous  scale  if  the  stones  composing  it  filled  up  the  whole  of  this 
large  circle  up  to  the  rampart  I  And  if  not^  then  the  construction  of  a 
cairn  far  within  a  stone-and-earth  rampart  would  be  quite  anomalous  in 
the  district  On  the  whole,  Bargrug  Mote  must,  I  think,  be  grouped 
with  Chipperkyle  Doon  and  others  presently  to  be  noticed.  The  O.M, 
gives  the  height  as  350  feet  above  sea-level ;  and  names  the  wood,  then, 
but  not  now,  crowded  within  the  rampart.  Crow's  Nest  Plantation. 

11.  Mote  Knowe,  Bargrug, — Such  is  the  name  on  O.M.;  but  though 
I  have  searched  the  spot  with  map  and  compass  carefully,  the  only 
vestige  traceable  here  is  an  irregular  lumpy  space,  confusedly  piled  with 
the  usual  granite  boulders ;  whether  a  partially  destroyed  ancient  relic  or 
a  modem  heap  of  "cloddings"  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide. 

12.  Tarkirra  Fort. — In  this  district  of  innumerable  granite  boulders, 
one  is  constantly  coming  across  masses  of  these  stones,  some  of  them 
evidently  naturally  heaped  together,  others  less  evidently  artificial,  while 
others  again  occur  in  rough  circles  and  oblongs,  highly  suggestive  of  the 
rifled  sites  of  ancient  cairns.  In  the  absence  of  even  tolerably  reliable 
evidence  as  to  their  nature,  these  must  be  passed  over ;  but  they  deserve 
mention  at  least,  as,  from  their  widely-scattered  positions  on  these  bleak 
uplands,  they  form  a  sort  of  entourage  to  the  two  Forts  of  Tarkirra.^ 
These  stand  to  each  in  much  the  same  relation  as  do  other  couples 
already  noticed  (M  9  and  10,  13  and  14,  18  and  19,  52  and  53,  &c.), 
and  others  yet  to  be  described  in  the  West  Stewartry  district,  the 
fort  in  this  group  being  a  quarter  of  a  mile  S.E.  of  its  fortlet,  and 
much  higher  up  on  a  swelling  ground.  Tarkirra  is  one  of  our  laigest 
forts  (fig.  11),  measuring  270  feet  by  K  and  W.,  by  159  feet  N.  and  S., 
with  a  perpendicular  height  of  fully  35  feet,  and  a  solidity  of  build  and 
compactness  that  suggest  its  former  importance  and  strength.  Unlike 
most  forts,  the  stone  edging  of  its  flat  summit  is  quite  distinct,  especially 
so  for  a  distance  of  99  feet  on  the  S.E.  curve,  just  before  the  entrance 
through  the  rampart  at  the  E.  end,  which  is  9  feet  wide.  All  along 
the  N.E.  and  N.  curves  abundance  of  boulders  are  visible,  both  on  the 
edge  and  on  the  slope  of  the  scarp,  where  faint  traces  of  the  trench-level 
also  can  be  seen.  Near  the  N.W.  comer  is  a  large  and  wide  opening, 
double  the  width  of  the  one  first  noticed.  The  rest  of  the  scarp  has 
beon  much  dug  into,  and  on  the  S.W.  a  large  hole  made  for  quarrying 
the  boulders — the  material  of  which  the  fort  seems  in  the  main  to  be 

^  M'Kerlie  repeatedly  spells  it  Tor-Kirra^  qnotiog  from  old  papers  and  MSS. 
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itonstriictecL  Fosse  and  rampart  axe  perfect  for  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  S.  and  S.E.  aidee— there,  at  tlie  base  of  the  mound;  but  when 
continued  round  the  whole  structure,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  level  of  the 
fosse  is  several  feet  higher  than  the  actual  original  base  on  the  north. 
The  summit-rampart  remains  strong  only  at  E.  entrance,  where  perhaps 
it  had  originally  been  much  stronger  (ef.  Mote  of  Urr,  M  66,  on  S.E. 


/." 


Fig.  11.  Tftrkirra,  South  Fort. 


arc).  From  its  occupying  a  conspicuous  space  of  rising  ground,  the  fort 
at  its  height  of  3G0  feet  above  sea-level  commands  a  great  extent  of 
country  to  the  north,  hut  is  much  closed  in  on  the  south. 
,  13.  Tarkirra  Fortlet  has  been  so  much  ploughed  dovra  as  to  leave  but 
a  dimpled  depression  of  its  circumference,  which  I  make  to  be  roughly 
circular,  composed  of  three  longish  facets  of  66,  240,  and  420  feet 
respectively,  taking  it  as  nearly  as  possible  along  the  crest  of  what  was 
the  rampart.     The   diameter  of   the   central  mound,  also  partly  con- 
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jectural,  is  about  16S  feet     It  ia  100  feet  lower  than  the  fort  juat 
described  ;  its  construction  also  of  granite  bouldeia. 

13a.  Dnimcoltran  Oamp,  "  auppoaed." — Such  ia  tho  title  affixed  on 
the  O.U.  to  a  etnicture  palpably  a  distinct  entrenchment,  possibly  forty 
years  ago  so  much  oveigrown  with  young  firs  and  larches  aa  to  juatify 
the  doubt  ao  expressed.  This  wood  is  now  one  of  the  conspicuous  land- 
marks of  KiikguDzeon ;  and  the  strongest  cause  of  its  evergreen  continu- 
ance is  to  be  found  in  the  fa«t  of  the  overturning  and  casting  up  such  a 
Tast  quantity  of  earth  as  was  evidently  here  done  when  breaatworka  ao 
formidaUe  were  constructed  (see  fig.  13).     The  contour  of  Dnimcoltran 


^\  = 


Fig.  12.  Drameoltran  Camp. 

Mole — as  it  is  sometimes  called — is  nearly  circular,  the  diameter  being 
325  N.  and  8.,  and  presumably  the  same  on  the  contrary  axis,  though 
the  rapid  fall  of  the  ground  westwards  renders  accuracy  in  this  particular 
impossible.  Thia  fall  is  parallel,  throughout  nearly  the  whole  summit, 
with  the  natural  fall  of  the  MI,  and  this  all  the  more  accentuates  the 
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steep  and  bold  summit-rampart  and  Its  long  slope  outwards  to  the 
trench — points  which  are  most  obvious  on  the  east,  ue.y  the  higher 
portion  of  the  hilL  (The  section  shown  is  this  E.  and  W.  one.) 
There  are  two  broad  and  distinct  approaches  N.  and  S.,  which  cut  off  a 
segment  of  about  250  feet  long.  The  lower  westerly  curves  are  all 
nearly  obliterated.  The  construction  seems  to  be  entirely  of  earth.  In 
the  trench  where  deepest  there  was  found  in  1837  a  hoard  of  bronze 
weapons,^  and  in  1867  the  present  tenant,  Mr  Gopkuid,  found  in  the 
same  trench  an  18-inch  blade.  Close  to  the  niote,  on  the  higher 
shoulder  of  Drumcoltran,  is  a  cairn.  The  Tarkirra  Forta  axe  quite 
visible  from  this,  three  miles  and  a  quarter  to  the  south.' 

14.  Waterside  Fort. — Not  marked  on  the  O.M.  The  site  is  on  the 
farm  of  Waterside,  at  a  bend  in  the  Urr  a  mile  up  from  the  Mote  of 
Urr  ;  and  though  not  in  sight  of  it,  commands  the  camp  (67  M),  which 
is  in  sight  of  the  mote.  What  this  fort  may  have  once  been  it  is  now 
difficult  to  say,  as  agriculture  has  nearly  obliterated  it.  Enough  remains 
to  show  that  advantage  was  taken  of  a  sharp-pointed  and  high  ridge, 
very  steep  on  two  sides  (at  the  foot  of  one  of  which  a  small  stream 
flows);  and  that  on  this  high  bank,  one,  if  not  two,  trenches  and 
ramparts  were  carried  round  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  the  line  sub- 
tending the  arc  being  N.  and  S.,  and  identical  with  the  course  of  the 
small  stream.  It  measures  about  210  feet,  and  the  curve  circumference 
about  510  feet     Any  other  dimensions  must  be  mainly  conjectural 

15.  Mote  of  Doon^  or  Doon  of  Urr,  Chipperkyle  Hill. — Exactly 
three  miles  distant  from  the  last^  and  straight  up  the  course  of  Urr 
Water.  It  is  an  important  but  simply  constructed  doon,  situated  on 
a  finely  rounded  ascent,  of  the  type  so  frequent  in  this  district,  and  373 
feet  above  sea-level  Like  other  works,  whether  circular  or  rectangular, 
it  has  been  dubbed  "  Eoman,"  probably  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
it  was  so-called  for  a  few  generations.  It  is  now  surrounded  with  trees, 
while  a  good  dike  and  hedge  serve  to  keep  out  cattle,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  a  landmark  for  miles  around.     Within  its  compact  but  low 

^  Described  in  Trans.  Dfs,  and  Qall.  Antiq.  Soe.,  Jan.  1863,  as  '<  twelve  very  fine 
bronze  spears." 

^  **  Uchtred  granted  the  lands  of  Eirkganzeon  to  the  Abbey  of  Holm  Colteram  in 
Cumberland."—- Nicholson's  Hist,  and  Trad.  Tales  of  the  South  of  SeoOand^p.  88. 
This  took  place  eiroa  1150.  Not  far  from  the  camp  is  Dnimcoltran  Tower. 
M'Eerlie,  in  OaUoioay  Ancient  and  Modem,  p.  162,  refers  to  the  same  grant,  and 
spells  the  names  *'Cultran"  and  ''Kirk winning."  It  is  perhaps  worth  notice, 
however,  that  M'Eerlie  in  L.  0.,  iv.  284,  giyes  Draim  coltra—dark  or  gloomy  hill : 
adding,  '*a  Roman  oamp  is  believed  to  have  been  on  Camp  HilL*' 
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ridge  of  stones  and  earth,  the  measurement  of  its  two  diameters  is  162 
feet  nearly  due  N.  and  S.,  and  177  E.  and  W.  (fig.  13),  a  departure 
from  the  usual  arrangement  The  rampart— or  rather  ''ridge,''  there 
heing  no  trench  on  either  side  of  it — ^is  much  worn  and  rounded  ;  over 
its  curve  its  average  measurement  is  24  feet.  It  is  of  earth  and  stone. 
It  is  not  sharply  defined,  or  high  and  massive  at  any  point  The 
enclosed  space,  quite  unleyelled  by  art,  rises  slightly  towfuds  the  centre. 
The  ridge  is  broken  by  two  entrances:  a  line  drawn  between  them 
measures  170  feet  The  entrance  on  the  west  I  believe  to  be  genuine 
and  original  It  is  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  arc.  The  other  entrance 
is  open  to  doubt,  a  conclusion  more  easily  credited  when  one  compares 
the  two  on  the  spot  Opposite  this  eastern  opening  a  gate  stands  in 
the  hedge-line,   tending  to  confirm  the  impression  of  its  modemness. 


•^.. 


Ms 


+ 
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U^ 
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Fig.  13.  The  Mote  of  Doon. 


Bowever,  through  Mr  Thomson,  the  present  tenant  of  Doon  of  Urr,  I 
learn  that,  from  inquiries  he  has  made  of  old  persons  '*  most  likely  to 
know,  none  think  that  the  cuts  in  the  bank  were  made  for  agricultural 
interests;"  therefore,  as  in  Drumcoltran  Camp,  just  described,  and 
several  others,  the  division  into  two  unequal  segments  may  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  design.  In  its  general  features,  this  Doon  of  Urr 
strongly  resembles  Dimjarg  (M  68),  though  very  much  larger.  They 
are  identical  in  having  no  vestige  of  a  trench,  or  even  a  terrace  outside 
the  raised  ridge  on  the  circumference ;  and  each  crowns  a  beautifully 
evenly  rounded  pyramidal  hill  isolated  from  any  other  (see  fig.  14). 
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Cliipperkyle  Hill,  however,  close  on  the  N.E.,  is  higher.  The  prospect 
from,  this  doon  is  magnificent.  Mote  of  Urr  being  visible  four  miles 
away,  sharply  defined  in  all  its  details  gainst  the  shade  of  Dalmoney 
Hill,  beyond  which  the  lines  of  the  Moyle  and  other  hills  in 
Colvend  serve  to  connect  the  nearer  acenea  with  the  far-off  blue 
mountains  of  Cumberland.  The  camp  on  Milton  Park  (M  67)  is 
visible  also,  and  others  no  doubt  would  be  clearly  seen  before  the 
existing  plantations  grew. 


Fig.  14.  View  of  Mote  of  Doon,  or  Doon  of  Urr. 

16.  Mote  Hill,  Wood  Park,  Kirkpairick-Durltam. — On  no  ground  in 
this  vicinity  are  there  traces  now  of  any  mote  or  other  structure ;  and 
the  present  tenant,  during  a  twelve  years'  lease,  cannot  recall  any  uae  of 
the  name  as  given  on'  the  O.M.  It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  record 
that  the  name  Wood  Fork  is  modern,  a  former  proprietor  having  named 
the  farm  so  in  honour  of  his  bride,  a  Miss  Wood  The  original  name 
was  Marl  Mount,  which  may  be  a  further  indirect  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  mote. 

17.  Miimydoa  Mote. — An  interesting  but  extremely  faint  relic  of 
what  was  once  a  large  and  neatly  regularly  circular  structure.      It  is 
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marked  even  on  the  small  O.M.,  and  correctly  placed,  almost  touching 
the  farm-road  into  Low  Minnydow  from  the  mill ;  it  is  drawn  quite 
circular.  So  much  has  agriculture  spoilt  this  mote  that  to  approximate 
the  height  of  its  central  mound  is  now  quite  impossible ;  and  its  curves 
have  been  squared  off  into  straight  lines.  Enough  remains  to  show  that 
it  has  been  doubly  ramparted,  and  that  the  outer  trench  was  wider 
than  the  inner ;  while  the  fall  to  the  S.£.  must  have  been  considerable 
enough  to  give  an  imposing,  appearance  to  the  whole.  Of  its  structure 
it  is  impoasible  to  say  anything  with  confidence ;  but  I  am  led  to  •  think 
earth  must  have  predominated,  since  the  entire  trench  was  many  years 
ago  dug  through  and  converted  into  a  drain,  and  no  great  difficulty 
experienced  wMle  the  work  was  in  progress.     The  Meikle  Cairn  remains 


Fig.  15.  Margley  Fort. 

—probably  untouched — ^now  walled  in  and  planted  with  spruce,  about 
300  yards  to  the  N.E. 

18.  Margley  Fort  (fig.  15). — Drawn  on  the  O.M.,  and  thus  mentioned 
by  M*Kerlie  : — **  At  Moathill,  Margley,  there  is  an  ancient  fort."  On 
visiting  this  site,  the  tenant  informed  me  that  for  a  long  period  Mr 
Murray  Dunlop,  M.P.,  proprietor  of  Corsock,  threatened  a  fine  of  £5  on 
the  lease  if  the  fort  were  in  any  way  touched  by  agricultural  implements. 
AiehsBology  in  Gralloway  would  be  richer  in  specimens  of  interest  were 
there  more  proprietors  of  this  excellent  spirit.     After  all,  the  fort  is  not 
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a  <k>n8picaou8ly  fine  one ;  and  previously  to  the  putting  in  practice  of 
the  above-mentioned  enaction,  must  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  others. 
For,  as  in  some  other  cases,  the  great  width  and  dead  level  of  the  trench 
can,  I  think,  only  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  that  the  plough  has 
been  frequently  carried  round  it  {cf,  M  2,  Glenap  Fort).  The  structure 
is  largely  of  earth,  with,  however,  a  pretty  regular  admixture  of  stones. 
From  its  summit^  only  the  Mote  of  Glenroan  is  visible,  though  a  fairly 
wide  spread  of  country  lies  to  the  S.  and  W. 

18a.  Fort  Arkland. — Of  this,  which  is  given  on  the  O.M.  as  a 
''  supposed  fort,"  Mr  M'Kerlie  says : — "  It  is  related  that  on  the  farm  of 
Arkland,  a  very  perfect  camp  existed,  but  now  only  the  supposed  site  of 
a  fort  It  is  to  the  W.  of  Arkland  HilL  This  hill  is  576  feet  high  " 
{L.  0,,  iv.  296).  The  present  tenant,  Mr  Henderson,  showed  me  here, 
low  down  in  the  moss,  considerably  below  Arkland  Hill,  the  distinct 
remains  of  a  quite  circular  singly  ramparted  work,  with  central  mound, 
so  much  sunk  in  the  moss  as  to  recall  vividly  the  form  and  environment 
of  Trowdale  Moat  (M  74).  The  measurement  from  crest  to  crest  is 
90  feet;  but  though  distinct  enough  to  the  eye,  the  contour  would 
hardly  bear  reproduction  in  a  drawing.  Close  to  it  are  some  suspicions 
of  a  second  work,  extremely  vague  however,  and  much  more  difficult  to 
identify,  because  of  the  road  having  been  cut  through  what  Mr  Henderson 
believes,  perhaps  rightly,  to  have  been  the  remains  of  another  mote. 

19.  Forty  Milton  Loch. — Drawn  on  the  O.M.  as  a  long  narrow  oval 
on  Green  Island, — ^now  a  long  tongue  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  loch 
from  its  W.  shore.     This  well-known  earthwork,  by  reason  of  its  length, 
loneliness,  and  situation,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  all  the  forts  in  the 
Stewartry.     As  my  plan  and  sections  (fig.  16)  show,  this  fort  has  a 
distinctive  appearance,  remarkably  long  and  narrow,  and  at  the  same  time 
curiously  irregular  in  its  attempted  oval  form.     The  solid  ground  on 
which  it  has  been  constructed  is  rocky  on  the  S.,  but  peaty,  I  think,  more 
than  rocky  on  the  N.,  where  some  20  to  30  yards  of  ground  have  been 
left,  that  on  the  £.  running  out  into  a  long  and  very  narrow  tongue  of  50 
yards,  while  the  ground  on  the  S.  is  nearly  the  same  breadth  as  the  N. 
edge.     The  ramparts  throughout  are  conspicuous  from  having  two  slopes 
at  very  different  angles,  the  upper  at  ^5°  or  steeper,  the  lower  half  at  1 5^ 
to  20^.     They  are  very  bold  and  strong  at  the  entrance  (west  end),  but 
dwindle  into  very  narrow  and  much  lower  ridges  as  they  curve  round, 
being,  on  the  N.  side,  abruptly  and  sharply  broken  at  a  point  142  feet 
from  the  £.     This  cutting  is  so  narrow  and  peculiar  that  it  appears  more 
like  a  water-conduit  than  $myihing  else.     Indeed,  were  it  not  so  sharp 
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and  leg^ar,  I  should  be  more  inclined  to  regard  it  as  modem.  Within 
the  flat  interior  are  three  small  slightly-raised  mounds,  and  an  oblong, 
apparently  once  cut^  hole,  almost  exactly  opposite  the  entrance.  The 
mounds  seem  stony,  and  the  hole  is  wet,  and  may  have  been  a  spring  or 
welL  It  is  noticeable  that  the  trench  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  widens 
to  a  rectangle.  At  the  extreme  N.  W.  comer  of  the  trench  is  a  deepish 
water-hole  or  pool  (marked  on  diagram  by  thickened  dots). 

20.  Braeo  Mote, — ^This  name,  with  the  a  pronounced  as  in  "  grave," 
is  all  that  remains  to  suggest  the  existence  here,  on  a  likely  enough  site, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  at  Lochfoot,  of  an  artificial  mound.     The  name 
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Fig.  16.  Fort,  Milton  Loch. 

applies  to  a  rounded  hill  marked  on  the  O.M.  as  on  the  300-feet  contour- 
line. 

21.  The  Doons,  Barruotd. — This  structure,  crowning  a  500-feet  hill, 
very  conspicuous  amid  the  fine,  bold,  sweeping  contours  and  lofty  ridges  of 
Irongray,  is  drawn  but  unnamed  in  the  O.M.  It  is  situated  nearly  mid- 
way between  Old  Gluden  Mill  and  the  Scar  Gaol  close  to  Holm  Moor, 
where  there  are  numerous  evidences  of  former  habitation.  Cairn-close 
is  the  name  given  to  this  spot  The  name  of  **  the  Doons  "  I  give  as 
quoted  by  some  farm-labourers  on  the  spot.  Why  the  plural  should  be 
used  to  describe  this  oval  work  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say.  It  consists  of  an 
earth-and-stone  rampart  (like  that  at  Chipperkyle),  very  much  spoilt,  how- 
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ever,  by  the  high  dike,  built,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  as  a  protection  to  the 
plantation  of  firs  within.  This  rampart  has  been,  when  at  its  best^ 
probably  quite  15  feet  on  its  upward  slope,  with  a  3  or  4  feet  top,  and  a 
ridge  of  about  the  same  within.  Outside  of  it,  a  terrace  touches  its  base, 
and  appears  to  have  been  carried  right  round  the  oval,  averaging  12  feet 
in  width.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  much  of  this  seeming 
"  terrace  "  may  not,  after  all,  be  due  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the  looser 
basal  stones  of  the  rampart,  and  subsequently  to  the  trampling  of  cattle. 
The  interior  space,  left  rough  and  natural,  measures  216  feet  K  and  W. 
and  183  feet  N.  and  S.  Circumference  600  feet  The  ascent  to  the 
Doons  is  easy ;  and,  so  far,  the  whole  site^  agrees  with  the  characters  of 
doons  elsewhere. 

22.  Macnaughton  Fort. — This  work,  which  is  given  on  the  maps  and 
mentioned  by  Harper,«is  divided  from  the  last  dubious  site  by  the 
afore-mentioned  hollow  with  its  well,  each  crowning  the  adjoining 
height  Though  small,  its  enceinte  has  been  strongly  ramparted,  the 
depth  of  its  fosse  being  even  now,  when  much  filled  up  and  curved, 
fully  6  feet  in  perpendicular  height  (see  fig.  17).  Mr  Welsh,  who 
kindly  assisted  in  the  planning  of  my  drawing  here,  informed  me  that 
some  fifty  years  ago  arrow-heads  of  flint  and  chipped  flints  were  found 
in  the  fort,  and  spear-heads,  probably  of  bronze,  which  it  is  said  were 
ornamented  on  the  sockets  with  gold.  The  fort  has  an  approach  on 
the  K,  and  its  fosse  must  originally  have  extended  much  beyond  the 
dike  on  the  N.  Water-worn  stones,  some  of  considerable  size,  form 
the  bulk  of  its  ramparts. 

23.  HcUl  HUl  Mote. — The  fine  hill  upon  which  this  mote  is  placed 
forms  the  culmination  of  the  towering  banks  of  the  Cairn  Water — the 
county-dividing  stream — at  a  deep  angular  bend  in  its  course,  close  to 
Hall  Hill  Farm,  and  must  be  very  conspicuous  for  a  great  distance  up 
and  down  stream  on  the  Dumfriesshire  side  (see  skietch,  fig.^  18).     On 

^  Haifa  mile  N.E.,  and  much  lower  down,  on  Bamsoni,  there  is  marked  on  the  O.M. 
the  site  of  a  chapel.    From  Mr  Welsh,  proprietor  of  Macnaughton,  I  learned  that  there 
were  records  extant  in  his  family  bearing  on  this  point.    So  far  as  may  be  judged  by 
actual  survey  of  the  remains  as  they  now  are,  the  notion  of  an  ecclesiastical  or  of  any 
other  rectangular  walled  buildinff,  indeed,  would  be  the  very  last  to  be  suggested. 
The  site  is  a  horseshoe-shaped  nattish  space,  within  what  certainly  seems  to  be 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  rather  unusually  broad  rampart  of  earth  and  stone — in 
parts  quite  20  feet  wide — and  having  interior  diameters  of  75  x  57  feet     Owing,  how- 
ever, to  ravages  made  by  ploughing  and  sundry  unequal  parts  which  incline  to  the 
angular,  and  help  to  render  this  curious  site  incompletely  curvilinear,  I  do  not  feel 
justified  in  assigning  it  a  place  in  my  survey.    Mr  Welsh  avers  that  it  was  known  as 
The  Angel  Chapel^  and  a  spring  of  water  in  the  hollow  to  the  N.  goes  by  the  name  of 
The  Angel  Well  to  this  day» 
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first  visiting  it,  I  came  on  five  or  six  farm-lads  clipping  sheep  under  the 

Teiy  shndow  of  its  mnss ;  ;et,  on  asking  for  tlie  mote,  none  of  them 

knew  anything  of  it  whatever,  and  -..> 

I  suppose  were    higlily  amused    at  *.  ,  --^ 

the    trouble  and   time  given  to  its  -r**''    ^"""■i 

measurement  during  the  next  hour  " '-'  " 

or  so.     The  summit — a  broadJah  oval 

—lies  N.W.  and  S.E.,  which  is  the 

natural  trend  of  the  rock  on  which 

it  is  founded  (fig.  19).     It  measures     ^ 

156  X  123  feet;  but  at  the  S.E.  edge 

the  hillock  dips  steadily  for  over  60 

feet,  ending  abruptly  in  a  rock-cut 

terrace  (now  a  cart-road),  and  which 

has,  I  think,  originally  been  carried 

right  round    the    mote    at   varying  "" 

levels,  being   as    much   as  34  feet    .   ■ — ■~.^..-'~'- — ■ 

helow  the  summit  on  the  E.  curve,      ^^  :    ,,      ,,  ,     ^.  *■<      e? 

and  keeping  at  a  more  regular  level    '     '    ^i    'iT.  M«n.ughton  For't. 
on  the  W .  and  N.     There  is  enough  * 

of  rampart  on  the  S.E.  end  extant  to  indicate  that  this  was  probably 
the  real  nature  of  the  construction ;  but  at  the  base  below  the  E.  side, 


FiR.  18.  Hall  Hill  Mote. 


all  vestige  of  rampart  has  long  disappeared.     Wooden  sheds  occupy 
the  greater  portion  of  the  S.W,  curve,  therefore  it  is  not  strictly  accurate 
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to  state  thnt  the  terrace  (extremes  of  which  can  be  traced)  actually 
exists  complete.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  it  did  once.  The 
construction  has  been  confined  mainly  to  one  side,  the  west ;  there,  with 
less  rock  to  work  on,  and  a  much  slighter  fall,  more  building  was  needed. 


lis  .  Ji ,  ;j  ;i5. 

Fig.  19.  Hall  Hill  Uote. 

much  of  which  is  yet  traceable ;  while,  on  the  opposite  side  (see  sections, 
fig.  19),  the  very  unusually  long  and  steep  natural  slope — 300  feet  to 
"the  roadway  nearly  level  with  the  Cairn — formed  protection  enough. 
The  actual  summit  is  towards  the  centre  of  the  hillock ;  its  slight  rampart 
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may  be  traced  for  nearly  half  the  edge  round,  most  visible  on  the  north. 
There  is  no  stream  or  spring  near  by.  Slightly  higher  ground  comes  in 
on  the  west.  HaU  Hill  Mote  is  drawn  on  the  O.M.,  but  I  can  find  no 
other  notice  of  it ;  remarks  applicable  also  to  the  next  work. 

24.  Inglesion  Mote,  Irongray, — Half  a  mile  S.E.  of  the  last,  and,  like 
it,  on  a  conspicuous  ridge.  The  site  is  close  to  the  farm,  north  and 
west,  on  a  high  field  flanked  on  the  east  by  a  steep  and  wooded  bank. 
It  is  475  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  really  a  fort.  All  that  is  now 
visible  are  faint  double  ramparts  and  a  fosse,  circular,  of  much  the  same 
type  probably  as  Wraiths  Mote  (M  54),  except  that  in  this  instance  the 
summit  is  not  central,  but  close  on  the  N.  arc.  Under  favourable 
conditions  of  light  and  shade,  I  have  no  doubt  the  details  would  show 
well  from  a  distance.  On  attempting  to  reduce  it  to  measurement  by 
tape,  however,  all  crests  and  ridges  disappear.  The  following  measure- 
ments are  merely  approximate : — south  curve,  outer  slope  of  outer 
rampart  15  feet  (including  trench),  inner  21  feet;  slope  of  inner 
rampart  18  feet.  It  has  no  crest,  thence  tolerably  smooth,  but 
gradually  ascending  for  168  feet  across  summit.  North  rampart  slope 
9  feet,  trench  21  feet;  inner  slope  of  outer  rampart  9  feet;  no  true 
crest  or  outer  fall  obtainable.  The  E.  and  W.  diameter  is  also  168 
feetu  Along  the  summit  rampart  the  circumference  is  528  feet;  along 
the  outer  rampart,  as  near  as  possible,  720  feet.  The  steep  wooded 
bank  skirts  the  east  arc  at  about  36  feet  from  the  inner  rampart,  and 
falls  sharply  for  60  or  80  feet.  The  site  of  this  fort  is  commanding  on 
aU  sides,  sloping  steeply  oif,  most  so  on  the  east ;  but  across  the  valley 
on  the  north  is  a  much  higher  hill,  rising  to  700  feet. 

25.  Lady  Cliapd  Knowe, — ^The  site  of  this  seems  to  be  little  known : 
it  does  not  appear  on  any  map;  nor  is  it  noticed,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
any  book.  Its  position  is  close  to  Bowhouse,  near  Terregles,  between 
the  cottages  and  a  small  loch,  lying  low  in  fair  green  meadow-lands, 
belonging  originally,  no  doubt,  to  the  Kirkland  of  Terregles.  Though 
considerably  worn  away,  this  mote  bears  traces  of  a  markedly  individual 
character  (see  fig.  20).  It  has  once  been  a  beautifully  symmetric  oval 
mound,  surrounded  completely  by  at  least  one  well-defined  trench  and 
low  rampart^  above  which  on  the  east  are  traces  of  two,  perhaps  even 
three,  terraces.  Kear  its  centre  a  noble  oak  spreads  forth  its  limbs  and 
shade,  and  from  close  to  it,  trending  northwards  for  48  feet,  is  a  low 
ridge,  apparently  an  ancient  wall,  which  then  turns  abruptly  off  at 
right  angles  to  the  west  edge  of  the  mote.  Within  the  S.E.  curve  is  an 
enclosure,  in  height  similar  to  the  last.     From  the  north  comer  a  long 
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and  high  rampart  extends  eastwards  for  over  150  feet,  merging  into  the 
natural  bank.^ 

26.  Culloclum  Castle. — ^This  romantically-situated /or^  is  usually  quite 
invisible,  being  buried  in  dense  copsewood.  In  days  of  old,  when 
the   banks  of   the  two  converging  streams  that  wash   its   base  were 
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Fig.  20.  Lady  Chapel  Knowe. 
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woodless,  this  solitary  strength,  frowning  down  from  its  cliff  150  feet 
above  the  waters,  must  have  been  impressive  enough.  Possibly,  hence 
arose  its  other  name  of  Purgatory,'^ 

The  construction  of  Culloclian  Fort  (fig.  21)  is  of  the  simplest^  the 

^  There  is  here  a  very  prominent  and  sharply-defined  hill,  nearly  650  feet  high,  which 
stands  west  of  Tfie  Ktwvx,  and  north  of  the  next  fort  to  be  oescribed.  About  the 
base  of  its  suniniit  are  vague  remains  of  turf  walls,  which,  however,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  entirely  recent.  But  the  hill  itself  is  called  the  Beacon  Hill ;  and  its  actual 
summit,  commanding,  as  it  does,  a  wide  prospect,  may  no  doubt  have  been  used  as  a 
signalling  station. 

^  Another  origin  for  the  name  is  given  in  the  following  tradition.  A  certain 
Maxwell  was  accused  of  committing  murder,  and  was  doomed,  in  lieu  of  capital 
punishment,  never  to  walk  with  his  head  above  ground.  Whereupon  he  caused  a 
aeep  trench  to  be  cut  between  the  Lady  Chapel  Knowe  and  his  Castle  of  Cullochan, 
a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  within  which  he  daily  walked  to  and  fro,  doing 

Eenance.  This  trench  I  myself  traced  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance.  It  wonld 
e  difficult  to  assign  a  better  reason  than  the  above  for  its  existence.  It  is  commonly 
known  as  ''Maxwell's  Walk"  to  this  day.  Close  to  the  Lady  Chapel  Knowe  are 
the  remains  of  the  old  Chapelry  of  Terregles  or  QuTiairy  as  it  is  usually  styled — ^lately 
converted  into  a  mausoleum  and  chapel  by  A.  C.  Maxwell  of  Terregles. 
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natural  neck  of  rocky  land  foiming  the  point  between  the  Cnrgen  and 
the  Glen  MiUa  Bum  having  bep.n  severed  from  the  mainland  by  a  trench 
22  feet  deep.  Part  of  thia  trench  at  B  runs  into  what  is  the  laet  64 
yards  of  "Maxwell's  Walk."  On  both  aides,  towards  the  apex  of  the 
hillock,  the  sides  steepen  rapidly,  and  become  nearly  precipitous  here 
and  there.  Within  the  summit,  which  is  fairly  flat,  and  has  once  been 
edged  with  large  boulders,  as  proved  by  masaea  fallen  with  uprooted 
trees,  there  is  an  oblong  hollow-walled  enclosure  36x21  feet  Few 
stones   of  this  wall,  if  wall   it  i 

were,  now  remain.      They  are     -:  -1 

thin  whinstone  slabs  set  on  edge,     >.  ^ 

like  those  used  in  forming  the      .  ^ 

guard! ng-circle  of  a  prehistoric  ■ 

grave.       The    whole    enclosure 
bears  marks  of   recent  disturb- 
ance, and  it  is  difficult  to  know  :  g 
under  what  group  to  place  it. 

26o.  "  Clouden  Moat."  — 
Fragment  only  remaining.  This 
is  not  marked  on  the  O.M.  Nor 
have  I  seen  the  spot  myself,  Mr 
Lennox  having  measured  the 
remnant  of  the  structure  for  me. 
The  upper  portion  baa  vanished 
under  the  plough. 

27.    Linduden    Mule. — This         /    nfLfftOttti 
almost   comes  within  the   pre-      '  .     i.i     .  »i.e. 

cincts  of  Linduden  College.      It  pig,  21.  Culloclian  Castle. 

appears  on  the  map  as  a  miiat.  As 

such  by  name,  it  is  in  actual  form,  dimensions,  and  characteriatica  absolutely 
unique  in  Galloway.  History  tella  of  certain  courts  hold  on  it  by  the 
Black  Douglas  ;  beyond  this  all  is  silence.  The  site  is  adjacent  to  the 
ruins,  beautiful  even  now,  of  the  Ahhey  of  Linduden,  and  one  aide  of  a 
large  squarish  entrenchment  is  interrupted  by  a  part  of  the  northern 
Bcajp  of  the  moto.  As  may  be  seen  from  my  drawing  (fig.  22),  done 
to  scale  from  measurements  by  Mr  Lennox,  the  general  form  resolves 
itself  into  " Citadel "  and  "Base-Court,"  with  a  broad  outer  trench  on 
the  east  of  the  latter.  The  ground-plan,  however,  shows  that  the 
"  Base-Court  "  is  hut  a  np.-row  ridge,  curved  on  the  north  in  a  deep  crook, 
which   is  partially  artif.cial.      Further,  the  wide  east  trench   is   not 
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carried  round  the  mole  proper  at  aU,  most  of  vrhich,  though  girt  by  a 
narrow,  shallow  trench,  Bubaidea  into  the  natural  levek  by  easy  gradients. 
Then,  the  Citadel  itself  is  remarkable,  both  for  the  number  and  narrow- 
ness of  its  terraces  stid  the  slight  incline  of  their  intervening  scarps,  as 
well  as  for  its  very  unusually  email  eummit,  which  measures  but  23 
feet  by  14,  probably  the  very  smallest  summit  of  all  in  Galloway. 
Adjoining  the  base  of  this  peculiar  mot«  on  its  north  is  one  side  of  a 
largo  squarisli  earthen  rampart-work,  flanked  on  the  west  by  the  Abbey 


Fig.  22.  Lincluden  Mote. 

ruins,  and  on  the  east  by  meadows  bordering  the  Clouden.  Mr  Lennox 
states  that  this  square  work  must  have  preceded  the  circular  mole, 
because,  at  one  point,  the  end  of  the  long  serpentine  rampart  (R  in 
diagram)  overlaps  the  rectangular  one.  The  S.  side  of  this  square 
enclosure  has  a  break  or  gateway  at  a  point  73  feet  from  the  E.  corner. 

28.  Troqneer  Mote. — Of  this,  which  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Nith  near  Troqueer  Church,  not  much  can  .le  said.  In  Lands  and 
their  Owners,  v.  258,  it  is  described  as  "opt>osite  a  rocky  eminence 
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called  Castle  Dikes,  so  named  from  a  belief  that  a  castle  was  thereon/' 
the  '^  rocky  eminence  "  being  on  the  Dumfriesshire  bank.  It  is  named 
and  drawn  on  the  O.M.  It  is  now  cultivated  as  a  garden ;  and,  by  the 
kindness  of  Mrs  Col.  Bell,  I  was  permitted  to  intrude  on  the  premises 
at  an  early  hour  to  examine  the  site.  Two  paths  bisect  the  summit  at 
right  angles,  and  nearly  N.  and  S.  On  the  river  side  it  has  a  very 
considerable  and  steep  slope,  unbroken  for  fully  51  feet;  the  opposite 
side  measures  42  feet,  but  between  W.  and  N.  its  edge  has  been 
smoothed  and  levelled  so  as  to  form  an  easy  sloping  ascent  from  the 
house.  The  two  diameters  are  the  same,  1 35  feet.  Neither  from  Mrs 
Bell  nor  any  one  else  could  I  hear  nny  report  of  a  rampart  either  at  base 
or  summit ;  and  nothing  now  remains  but  the  misshapen  mound,  which 
appears  to  be  entirely  composed  of  earth. 

29.  Moie,  CcuUe  Hill,  Troqueer, — This  structure,  which  is  given  on 
the  maps  as  between  Castle  Hill  and  Back  Castle  Hill,  occupies  a  very 
prominent  height  on  the  lofty  ground  almost  exactly  S.R  of  Cullochan 
Castle  (26),  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  deep  valley  through  which 
Cargen  Water  runs.  A  small  pond  or  pool  lies  below,  and  on  either 
side  east  and  west  there  is  a  higher  knoll.  Probably,  the  great  breadth 
of  flat  upland  here,  with  several  steep  natural  terraces  shelving  down  to 
the  Cargen,  suggested  the  site  for  this  great  mote,  with  its  quadruple 
rampart  and  treble  trenches.  Most  of  these  entrenchments  have,  as 
usual,  vanished  under  cultivation  ;  but  on  the  S.W.  side  enough  remains 
to  show  the  general  plan,  and  to  indicate  the  structure,  which  has,  I  think, 
been  of  earth,  unmixed  with  stones.  A  glance  at  the  plan  and  sections 
(fig.  23)  will  also  show  a  peculiarly  broad  and  deep  cutting  (partly 
natural  perhaps  t)  on  the  N.K  angle.  The  mote  will  thus  be  seen  to  be 
nearly  oblong,  and  very  broad  in  proportion  to  its  length,  though  the 
basal  ramparts  naturally  become  rounded  the  further  they  extend  from 
the  summit.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  surmise  without  digging,  the 
construction  appears  to  be  of  earth  entirely  ;  at  least,  on  no  other 
supposition  can,  I  think,  the  extreme  softness  and  roundedness  of  the 
rampart  and  trench  work  be  accounted  for.  The  position,  with  regard 
to  the  country  on  the  north-east  and  east,  is  very  commanding,  the 
actual  slopes  on  that  side  falling  remarkably  steeply,  fully  300  feet  to 
the  bed  of  Cargen  Water.  The  summit,  fairly  flat,  has  a  fall  south- 
westwards  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  along  the  S.W.  curve  shows 
vestiges  of  a  distinct  ridge  or  rampart.  Below  the  scarp  here,  there  is 
at  H  a  vaguely  defined  approach,  which  looks  more  as  if  the  natural 
YxLuk  had  been  left,  and  hollows  very  slightly  scooped  out  on  either  side, 
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but  the  "  approach,"  if  such  at  all,  is  not  carried  right  through  all  the 
other  trenches  and  rampnrts.  The  diagonal  orientation  of  this  inofe  is, 
I  think,  a  point  of  additional  interest  and  value,  since  there  is  nothing 
in  the  configuration  of  the  ground  to  have  prevented  the  mtite  being 
made  with  two  sides  trending  north,  and  the  other  twp  east. 


Fig.  23.  Castle  Hill  Moto,  Troqueer. 

30.  Camp  on  Tregailan. — Less  tlian  a  mile  south  of  the  last,  and  also 
on  a  goodly  height,  now  densely  covered  with  copsewood.  This  "camp" 
must  have  commanded  the  whole  valley  of  Mabie  Moss  and  Dalscairth. 
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It  is  half  a  mile  east  of  a  stone  circle,  -which  has  this  one  point  of 
unusual  interest:  some  of  the  stones  composing  it  are  pitted  with  very 
small  cups,  I  believe  genuine  cup-marks — but  of  a  type  and  a  diminutive 
size  quite  uncommon  in  the  Stewartry.  It  is  also  significant  that  any 
cup-marks  should  be  found  so  far  inland  as  this  circle  on  HiUs  Farm. 
The  ''camp"  seems  to  be  well  known  in  the  district,  and  was  some  fifteen 
years  ago  very  much  more  easily  examined — so  I  am  told  by  Mr  Rol>ert 
Service — than  now,  owing  to  the  copsewood  and  vigorous  bracken 
covering  it  all  over.  It  appears  to  be  of  a  vague  oblong  form  with 
rounded  ends,  each  end  W.  and  £.  being  raised  into  a  sort  of  semilunar 
or  prow-like  ridge,  which  is  lost  on  either  side.  The  space  between,  on 
the  summit,  is  not  much  levelled,  but  appears  to  consist,  nevertheless,  of 
a  great  preponderance  of  forced  soil,  the  growth  of  the  copse  really 
spoiling  the  surface  for  antiquarian  researches.  Mr  Service  remembers 
the  trench  going  fairly  smoothly  all  round  the  base  of  the  summit,  and 
the  outer  rampart  here  and  there  still  shows  considerable  steepness  and 
markedness  of  structure.  At  the  E.  end,  where,  more  than  anywhere, 
an  angularity  of  form  becomes  distinct,  the  outer  rampart,  sloping  down 
to  lower  levels,  is  high  and  substantial  At  the  W.  end,  however,  the 
best  section  may  be  obtained,  from  which  I  am  disposed  to  rank  this 
somewhat  doubtful-looking  structure  as  a  mote.  The  slope  upwards 
from  interior  summit  to  rampart  is  21  feet,  rampart-top  3  feetj  outer 
slope  of  24  feet^  down  to  a  9-feet  terrace  and  scarcely  raised  **  rampart" 
of  12  feet,  and  thence  downwards  in  a  steepish  slope  of  24  feet  to  the 
level. 

30a*  The  Mote  HUlf  Lochfoot,  Loch  Button, — ^This  large  and  im- 
portant mote  is  barely  mentioned  in  plain  lettering  on  maps,  but  in  books 
not  in  the  slightest  manner.  This  is  not^  perhaps,  matter  for  surprise, 
since  its  lines  have  been  so  reduced  by  decades  of  agriculture  as  to  be 
nearly  invisible.  Even  an  experienced  eye  mighty  in  passing,  not  be 
arrested  by  it ;  and  I  am  indebted  first  to  Mr  Service,  and  through  him 
to  the  tenant  of  the  farm,  Mr  Grierson,  for  an  examination  of  what  I 
am  not  amiss  in  calling  the  remains  of  one  of  our  most  interesting  and 
important  mote  hills.^ 

^  There  is  a  closter  of  highly  interesting  relics  in  this,  the  eastern,  half  of  the 
pariah  of  Loch  Rutton.  The  loch  itself  boasts  not  only  of  a  fine  erannog  (named  on  the 
maps  DuUon's  Cairn),  but  of  an  islet  with  neculiar  entrenchments,  and,  so  says 
traoition,  also  of  a  passage  leading  from  the  islet  to  the  erannog.  At  the  foot  of  the 
loch,  on  gently  rising  ground  just  over  half  a  mile  from  the  erannog,  is  our  mote 
hilL  Two  medieval  castles,  Hills  Tower  and  Auchenfranco  (the  latter,  site  only) 
are  within  view,  while  higher  up  and  not  distant,  among  the  wilder  hills,  are 
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The  mote,  crowning  a  water-surrounded  hill,  must  have  held  a  magnifi- 
cent position,  alike  by  its  site  and  its  dimensions.  Its  circular  summit 
measures  204  feet  in  diameter ;  and  the  terracing  on  the  "W.N.W.  can 
still  be  traced  for  208  feet,  while  the  opposite  side  slopes  off  for  a 
distance  of  240  feet  It  may  be  a  question  whether  these  "terraces" 
were  not  once  trenches  in  reality.  I  was  told  by  an  old  man,  dike- 
building  at  the  farm,  that  along  them  the  soil  is  even  yet  4  feet  deep 
before  the  ordinary  hard  till  is  reached,  and  that  no  stones  of  any  mass 
or  in  quantities  suggestive  of  masonry  were  found  about  thenu  This 
almost  compels  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mote  was  a  vast  earthwork 
all  over  its  extent.  The  only  really  stony,  hard  portion  Mr  Grierson 
knew  of,  in  the  course  of  many  seasons'  ploughing,  was  a  longish  strip 
extending  nearly  due  east  and  west  from  the  outermost  ''terrace''  on  the 
east  towards  the  summit.  He  himself  considered  this  to  be  a  roadway. 
His  remark  as  to  the  better  growth  of  crops  on  the  lines  of  the  terraces 
confirms  the  old  diker's  statement  as  to  depth  of  soil.  The  Mote 
Hill  is  crossed  N.E.  and  S.W.  by  two  hedges.  To  the  east  of  the  lower 
one  there  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  small  entrenched  work,  which  the  old 
diker  (John  Nichol)  declared  was  always  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
mote  before  the  hedges  were  planted  I  can  only  add  that  this  "site" 
is  beyond  the  east  boundary  of  the  mote  some  50  yards,  and  that^  in 
the  course  of  ditch-cutting  through  parts  of  it^  the  workmen  came  on 
dry-stone  work  beneath  the  earth  "ramparts."  Its  four  sides  measure, 
along  the  middle  of  trenches,  respectively  45,  63,  60,  and  75  feet 
There  is,  between  this  space  and  the  actual  brink  of  the  Mill  Bum,  a 
suspicion  of  a  very  ancient  road  or  track  running  parallel  with  the  75- 
feet  side  of  the  enclosure. 

31.  Picts  Knowe. — ^This  is  the  name  given  on  the  maps  to  a  spot 
less  than  a  mile  west  of  Cargen,  near  which  also  is  St  JordartkS  Well^  in 
the  midst  of  an  interesting  part  of  the  parish  of  Troqueer.  The  spelling 
of  the  saint's  name  varies :  it  appears  Jordan^  Jerden^  Qiierdon,  and 
Quergen — in  which  last  form  we  perhaps  have  the  real  connection  with 
the  estate  named  Cargen,  The  well^  long  reverenced,  and  still  visited 
by  certain  classes  who  deposit  coins  on  its  brink,  is  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  what  till  recently  was  Mabie  Moss,  a  very  extensive  area  of  peat-bog, 

several  other  motes  and  forts  and  a  stone  circle.  In  the  bogs  to  the  north,  oak 
beams  and  an  oak  boat  have  been  foand ;  while,  on  the  mote  itself,  Mr  Grierson  has 
picked  up  several  stone  discs,  evidently  shaped  circular,  about  5  inches  to  8  inches 
m  diameter  and  {  inch  thick,  probably  used  as  pot-lids  (See  Mitchell's  The  Past  m 
M«  PrestrU), 
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liable  to  be  flooded  by  the  tide.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  moes  is 
The  Picia'  Knoae,  Dear  which  have  been  found  an  oak  boat  and  other 
lacustrine  relics.  This  earthwork  consists  of  a  small,  low  mound, 
originally  perhaps  circular,  now  measuring  69  X  65  feet,  having  a  broad 
entrance  21  feet  wide,  due  east,  which  slopes  very  slightly  upwards 
and  inwards  to  the  level  of  the  mound.  A  broadieh  trench  surrounds 
it,  varying  now  from  9  to  17  feet,  and  the  rampart  outside  of  this  also 
shows  considerable  difference  in  height  and  width,  as  may  he  seen  from 
the   annexed  plan  and  section  (fig.   24),  drawn  to  scale  from  tape- 
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Fi)c.  24.  The  Picts'  Kuoire,  Troqueer. 

measorements  by  Mr  James  Lennox,  F.S.A.Scot.  Mr  Service,  who 
visited  this  spot  with  me,  lemembers  its  lines  and  general  contours  as 
much  more  regular  and  well-defined,  and  nearly  perfectly  circular. 
Much  havoc  has  been  wrought  by  the  inroads  of  cattle  and  the  unseemly 
carting  of  heaps  of  weeds  over  the  surface  since  Mabie  Mobs  was  drained. 
There  are  no  stones  whatever  in  The  Picta'  Knowe.  A  very  aged 
crah-apple  tree  stands  exactly  on  the  north  point  of  the  summit.  This 
interesting  site  is  now  strongly  fenced  around,  and  preserved,  so  far  as 
may  be,  from  further  destruction. 

32.  IngUeton  Mote,  New  Abbey. — This,  as  described  to  me  by  Mr 
Henderson,  the  tenant  of  the  farm,  is  an  oval  mound,  entirely  of  forced 
soil,  situate  on  the  summit  of  a  gradual  slope,  forming  the  highest  site 
on  the  farm.  Its  sides  spring  directly  np  from  the  surrounding  field, 
wiUiout  trench  of  any  sort;  tiieir  slope  averages  about  60  feet;  the 
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basal  circumference  being  520  feet^  and  that  of  the  summit^  which  ia 
level,  270  feet.  The  longer  axis  measures  90  feet  N.  and  S.,  the  shorter 
60  feet  E.  and  W.  Apparently  there  are  no  indications  of  stonework 
either  on  summit  or  slopes.  In  general  features  it  resembles  very 
closely  the  mote  on  Ingleston,  Kelton  (see  M  38,  in  Proceedings, 
1890-91,  p.  387). 

33.  APGuLloch^s  CaAtle,  Arbigland. — Such  is  the  name  given  to  a 
correctly  drawn  rudely  semicircular  entrenchment,  on  the  O.M.,  on  the 
7 6 -feet  contour-line.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  W.  of  Borron 
Point,^  and  occupies  the  sea-frontage  of  a  very  steep  sandbank.  As 
this  fort  is  a  mere  semicircle,  entirely  earthwork,  and  presents  no  new 
features  whatever,  I  have  thought  it  needless  to  make  a  regular  plan 
of  it ;  but  the  three  sections  shown  in  ^g.  25  will  be  enough  to  show 
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Fig.  25.  M'Culloch's  Castle,  Arbigland. 

that  it  has  been  a  place  of  some  considerable  strengtL  The  section  of 
N.  rampart  is  particularly  strong  and  well-defined.  The  sea-frontage 
runs  nearly  due  E.  and  W.,  and  measures  66  feet  within  base  of  parapets ; 
while  the  contrary  axis  at  its  widest  is  45  feet.  On  the  N.E.  arc  of 
the  trench  the  ground  is  wet  enough  to  suggest  the  existence  of  a  spring ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  trench  being  overgrown  with  thorn  and 
bramble,  I  could  not  follow  up  the  clue. 

34.  Forty  Kelts  Bum, — ^Here  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  there  must 
have  been  a  distinct  work,  for  the  O.M".  draws  three  sides  of  an  oblong 
on  the  summit  of  a  field  about  375  feet  high,  and  S.  of  the  stream 
above  named  Owing  to  the  progress  of  agriculture,  however,  not  a 
vestige  of  this  fort  remains,  nor  is  its  site  even  traceable. 

^  See  Dr  Christison's  remarks  on  cognate  names  in  Proceedings,  1890-91,  p.  206.  . 
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35.  Fort  at  Brough, — I  waa  led  to  hope,  by  the  local  pronunciation 
'*  broch  ^  of  this  spot,  that  there  might  be  some  traces  or  indications  of 
an  ancient  broch  here.  The  place  is  disappointing ;  not  only  offering  no 
grounds  for  suspecting  such  possible  traces,  but  being  far  from  striking 
even  as  a  mote  or  fort^  and  in  bad  condition,  to  boot.  Examination 
and  crosa-sections  point  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  a  mote  rather 
than  a  strong  place  of  defence,  the  remains  of  the  summit-rampart  are 
80  slight  and  imperfect^  and  the  absence  of  any  other  so  obvious.  Of 
structure  there  appears  but  little;  only,  perhaps,  the  sharper  slope 
approaching  the  summit  (which  is  levelled)  round  the  S.W.  and  N. 
curves  being  truly  worked.  A  small  stream  washes  the  base  on  the  K, 
the  only  steep  side.  A  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  Scots  fir  grows  on 
the  summit  near  the  N.E.  corner,  and  many  of  the  slopes  in  all  directions 
are  crowded  with  thorns  and  tree&  Though  distant  from  the  actual 
shore  one  mile  and  a  half,  this  brough  mote  is  only  50  feet  above  sea- 
leveL 

36.  Doonend, — ^N.E.  of  Southwick  House,  and  visible  from  the  last. 
I  can  hear  of  no  fortification  of  any  kind  whatsoever  upon  this  hilL 

37.  Slewcav'n  Hill. — Well  up  on  the  Slewcairn  moor,  beyond 
Upper  Boreland,  somewhere  near  the  750  contour-line,  there  is  a  very 
strange  little  eartli-and-stone  work.  Almost  precisely  circular,  and 
situated  on  a  slightly  shelving  bank  jutting  on  a  tiny  rivulet,  which 
falls,  near  this,  into  the  Brownrigg  Bum,  at  first  sight  one  might 
easily  set  this  down  as  a  fort  in  miniature.  It  is  a  mere  rim  or 
edging,  carried  roiind  on  the  level,  and  on  the  K  necessarily  built  and 
banked  up  to  a  considerable  mass.  It  is  too  small  for  a  sheep-ree; 
and  it  could  not  have  been  a  caimy  since  there  are  no  dikes 
within  many  hundred  yards,  into  which  we  might  suppose  the  stones 
from  its  centre  were  taken.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Slew- 
cairn moor,  which  partly  surrounds  it,  has  several  remains  of  cairns, 
great  and  small,  and  that  across  the  Brownrigg  (or  mid)  Bum,  some 
300  or  400  feet  higher,  on  the  Abbey  Fell,  there  are  traces  of  ancient 
occupation  in  the  shape  of  small  enclosures  of  dry-stone  masonry. 
It  may  be  also  worth  recording  that  the  Norse  suffix  ''fell**  occurs 
plentifully  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  as  in  Criffell,  Thorter  Fell,  Round 
Fell,  Abbey  FeU,  Bail  Fell. 
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Tabular  Summary  of  Motes,  Forts,  &c.,  in  East  Stkwartry 

OF  Kirkcudbright. 


Motbs. 


Number  and  Name  of  Survey. 

2.  Mote  of  Mark. 
17.  Minnydow, 
25.  Lady  Chapel  Knowe. 
30a.  Lochfoot. 
35.  The  Brough. 


Number  and  Name  of  Surrey. 

4.  Boreland,  Col  vend. 
23.  Hall  Hill. 
28.  Troqueer. 
32.  Ingleston,  New  Abbey. 


Forts. 


1.  Barcloy. 
7.  The  Moyle. 
12.  Torkirra  (south). 
13a.  Drumcoltran. 
18.  Margley. 
22.  MacNaughton. 
26.  Cullochan  Castle. 
30.  Tregallan. 
33.  M'CuUoch's  Castle. 


3.  Portowarren. 
10.  Bargrug. 

13.  Torkirra  (north). 

14.  Waterside. 
19.  Milton  Loch. 

24.  Ingleston,  Irongrny, 
29.  Castle  HilL 
31.  Picts'  Knowe. 
37.  Slewcaim  HilL 


15.  Doonof  Urr. 


DOONS. 


21a.  BamsouL 


Doubtful  Works. 
8.  Little  Richom  "Moat."      |       27.  Lincluden  "Moat." 


Fragmentary. 


9.  Edingham  Mote. 
20.  Braco  Mote. 
34.  KellsBurn  "Fort.' 


16.  Marl  Mount 
26a.  Clouden  Mote. 
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11.  Thk  West  Divibion  op  the  Stewartrt — gomprisinq  the  Country 

West  of  the  Eivers  Deb  and  Dbuoh. 

The  coasirline  of  the  parish  of  Borgae  contains  a  number  of  forts, 
the  structural  features  of  which  are  somewhat  markedly  peculiar. 

1.  Meikle  Boss. — The  first  fort,  though  fragmentary,  is,  from  its 
position,  interesting.  It  occupies  a  site  almost  at  the  point  of  the  pro- 
montory called  Meikle  Boss;  and  its  exact  locality  is  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Slack  Heugh,  about  150  feet  sheer  above  the  sea,  on 
sharply-angular  rocks,  which  overhang  the  shingle  below  in  some  points, 
and  slope  wall-like,  like  piles  of  gigantic  slates,  at  others.  So  friable  is 
the  rock  here  that  some  doubt  may  be  expressed  as  to  whether,  if  one  of 
the  faintly-curved  lines  of  "  rampart "  be  pronounced  natural,  why  not 
the  other?  (see  fig.  26).     I  confess  to  considerable  doubt  on  this  point 
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Fig.  26.  Slack  Hengh,  Brogue. 

myself  when  on  the  rampart  itself.  When  seen  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  cove,  however,  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  upper 
(£  F,  the  artificial)  and  the  lower  (A  G,  the  natural)  of  these  two  ridge- 
ramparts.  The  slight  stonework  also,  at  right  angles  (C  F),  then  shows 
much  more  decidedly.  The  line,  A  G,  immediately  on  the  precipice  as  it 
is,  at  several  points,  is  a  purely  natural  fraction ;  but  the  levelled  and 
smooth  terrace  between  it  and  E  F  has  assuredly  been  made.  The 
curious  point  is  that  the  bank  (E  F)  has  no  true  rampart-ridge  whatever, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  have  been,  in  its  present  condition,  of  any  use 
as  a  protection.  The  east  side  is  naturally  protected  by  a  rock-ridge, 
which  at  B  runs  into  the  main  bulk  of  the  heugh.     Here,  I  think,  a 
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landslip  has  aamewliat  latelj  occurred,  by  which  the  highest  part  of  the 
rampart-line  has  been  obliterated ;  possibly  it  was  once  continued  land- 
words  to  the  left,  and  so  round  the  summit  of  the  cliff.  The  site, 
though  open  to  the  full  breadth  of  Solwaj  and  Isle  of  Man,  is  quite  shut 
off  from  any  inland  communication,  Meikle  Ross  surmounting  it  consider- 
tibly.  Few  persons  besides  the  occupants  of  Meikle  Ross  farm  know 
anything  of  this  curiously  situated  fort,  and  no  book  notices  it 

2  Manor  Cattle  site  of  is  the  0  M.  name  for  this  piece  of  old 
world  building  which  occupies  the  S  E  point  of  Ross  or  Balmangan  Bay 
— distant  from  the  last  about  t1  ree-quarters  of  a  mile  round  the  shore. 
It  IB  a  puzzling  relic     and  the  details  given  on  my  plan  (fig  27)  an  1  sec 
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Fig.  27.  Hauor  Castle,  Borgne. 

tiona  (fig.  28)  must  stand  for  themselves,  as  a  verbal  description,  where  so 
much  confusion  exists,  would  occupy  too  much  space.  I  may  merely 
indicate  that  the  deep  trench  running  north  from  the  slope  of  the  long 
mound  A  B  (with  its  distinct  gangway  across  it)  and  the  100-feet  atrip 
of  wall  running  E.S.K  are,  perhaps  certamly,  remains  of  a  very  ancient 
work ;  the  wall  being  huilt  without  cement,  and  presenting  no  special 
difference  from  many  an  ordinary  fort  wall  of  earth  and  stone.     Whether 
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the  rest  of  the  small,  low  ridges  do  not  belong  to  some  less  ancient  work, 
possibly  to  a  mediaeyal  castle,  properly  so-called,  is  a  matter  for  investiga- 
tion. It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  Symson,  even  in  his  time, 
knew  of  no  traditions  or  history  connected  with  this  site.  Mr  Finlay 
of  Meikle  Ross  tells  me  that  some  fifteen  years  ago   he  dug  into  a 
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Fig.  28.  Manor  Castle,  Borgue.     (Sections.) 

portion  of  the  old  walls,  and  found  apparently  a  huge  fireplace,  partly 
made  of  beams  of  oak,  below  which  were  still  fragments  of  embers. 

3.  Bomess  Batteries. — Such  is  the  O.M.  name  for  a  nearly  semi- 
circular treble-ramparted /(TT^  (fig.  29),  peculiarly  strong  in  position  as  re- 
gards the  sea,  and  specially  interesting  on  account  of  its  close  proximity 
to  the  famous  Bone  Cave  explored  by  Messrs  A.  J.  Corrie  and  Bruce- 
Clarke  in  1872.  Like  several  others  on  our  coast,  this  foii  encloses 
a  long  strip  of  cliff-land  narrowing  out  to  sea,  in  this  instance  almost 
due  west,  and  comprises,  on  this  line,  an  over-all  length  (inchiding 
ramparts)  of  255  feet  The  N.  and  S.  diameter  is  only  162  feet.  The 
ramparts,  which  are  remarkably  firm,  strong,  and  steep,  are  in  the 
main  composed  of  large  shingle  and  earth,  and  divided  by  a  12-feet 
gangway,  at  a  distance  of  78  feet  from  the  cliff,  along  their  crests; 
while  at  the  western  narrowing  of  the  promontory  there  is  a  confusedly 
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irregular  line  of  lumps  and  low  ridges,  which  may  be  the  remains  of  an 
outer  arc  of  rninport  Its  position  obviously  suggests  the  consideration 
whether,  originally,  the  summit  of  thU  fort  may  not  have  been  circular,' 
the  two  gapa.  X.  and  S.  having  been  worn  away  by  the  eleraeiifa,  ■  The 
lock-sogmeut,  thuB  destroyed  ou  either  side,  ia  but  small  in  comparison ; 
huge  masses  of  it  have  fallen  within  quite  recent  date,  as  the  fresh 
colour  of  the  stone  betrays.     Along  the  crest  of  the  outermost  rampait 


Fig,  '29.  Bornes9,  Borgae. 

S.K  are  three  squariali  points  of  rock,  or  else  long  slaba  set  lu  very 
firmly  at  about  9  feet  apart,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  rampart. 
M'Kerlie  (in  L.  0.,  iii.  227)  has  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  "  the 
foundations  were  traced  in  1844,  no  lime  or  cement  being  found." 

4.  Soittk  Park  Fm-t. — About  a  mile  inland,  and  nearly  north  of  the 
last,  there  is  a  disappointingly  small  remnant  of  an  oval  fort  which,  from 

'  III  HessrB  Corrie  and  Bruce-Clarke's  account  {Proceedinga,  vol.  i. ,  1873-74)  tliia 
possibly  original  circular  form  is  auggesteii,  and  a.  quotation  also  made  to  the  elTect 
that  "human  bonea  of  large  dinieuaions  were  dilj;  up  about  the  year  I7S0  on  the 
cliff  in  or  near  tlie  camp." 
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cei-tain  points  at  a  distance,  seems  to  promise  much.  It  is  correctly 
drawn  on  the  O.M.  as  a  mere  segment  of  a  circle.  This  is  on  the  north, 
and  measures  155  feet  along  the  crest  of  a  substantial  earth-and-stone 
rampart,  having  an  outside  slope  of  12  feet,  and  an  inner  one  of  10  feet. 
The  K.  and  S.  diameter  measures  222  feet;  the  contrary  axis  is 
indeterminable,  all  other  vestige  of  a  rampart  having  vanished  under  the 
plough,  except  the  two  small  grassy  tussocks  at  the  S.  point  The 
height  above  sea-level  would  be  about  150  feet,  and  the  land  in  view  is 
pretty  extensive. 

6.  Caimey  Hill  Loch. — No  remains  are  mentioned  here  on  O.M. ; 
but  M*Kerlie,  in  Lands  and  their  Owners,  says : — "  Distinct  tracings 
of  a  quadrangular  camp  were  to  be  seen  some  sixty  years  ago,  nearly  due 
N.  of  a  hill-fort  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  loch,  on  a  jutting  promontory 
surrounded  by. a  ditch.  It  was  believed  to  be  Roman."  Site  of  a 
crannog  (?)  then  visible  also.  So  busy  has  agriculture  been  in  these  Borgue 
farms  that,  though  I  visited  the  spot  twice  (the  second  time  accom- 
panied by  other  observers),  not  a  trace  of  fort,  camp,  or  crannog  could 
be  seen.  The  very  loch  has  been  drained.  The  fact,  however,  of  the 
possible  existence  here,  west  of  the  Dee,  and  so  far  south,  of  a  "quad- 
rangular camp,"  is  of  some  importance,  and  should  be  .borne  in  mind 
when  generalising  on  the  results  of  my  survey. 

6.  Doo  Cave  Fort. — W.S.W.  of  the  last  a  mile  and  a  quarter  is  this 
interesting  and  peculiar  structure,  in  the  N.S.A.  ascribed  to  the  Danes. 
Its  site  is  on  the  sea-cliff  at  a  very  wild  and  rugged  point,  and  its  contour 
is  markedly  different  from  any  inland  fort,  and  from  most  coast  defences 
as  welL  This  will  at  once  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  diagram 
(fig.  30).  A  sea-frontage  of  overhanging  crag,  120  feet  high,  forms  a 
base  of .  180  feet  nearly  E.  and  W.  From  the  ends  of  this  cliff- verge  a 
deeply-arched,  semicircular,  and  strong  earthwork  has  been  carried 
round  in  a  bold  sweep  of  240  feet,  being  at  its  centre  73  feet  from  the 
cliffs  in  bisection.  At  about  42  feet  on  either  side  of.  this  central  line 
on  the  cliff,  the  edge  of  an  earthwork  plateau  is  reached,  forming  the 
inner  sides  of  two  trenches,  each  75  feet  long,  and  following  the  same 
line  as  the  outer  rampart,  but  leaving  a  flat  space,  21  feet  wide,  level  with 
and  adjoining  the  rampart  The  clear  and  compact  slopes  of  the 
rampart  measiire  on  the  average  1 8*  feet.  At  the  western  extremity  of 
the  plateau,  a  jutting-out  crag  forms  a  fine  natural  outpost  or  coign  of 
vantage,  from  which  it  would  have  been  easy  to  hurl  destruction  on 
boats  or  clifif-scalers  below. 

7.  Fort  near  MeiMe  Pinnacle. — This,  about  midway  between  Muncraig 
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and  the  rock  known  as  Meikle  Pinnacle,  is  given  on  the  O.M.  as  a  large 
oval,  double-rampartfld  on  the  west,  and  rather  peculiarly  sharp  at  each 
apex.  It  ia  175  feet  above  sea-level;  distant  from  the  Doo  Cave  Fort 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  from  the  sea  rather  over  a  furlong.  From 
my  notes,  taken  on  a  boisterously  windy  day,  accompanied  hy  Messrs 
Kaltofen  and  Corson,  I  find  that  there  is  now  scarcely  any  trace  left 
of  structure ;  on  a  long  and  rather  oblong  hillock,  very  uneven,  and 
lumpy,  and  indeed  shapeless,  we  came  on  one  short  piece  of  rampart ; 


Fig.  SO.  Doo  Cave  Fort 

and  some  portions  of  the  slope  looked  aa  if  they  had  been  artificially 
smoothed  and  hardened. 

8.  Barnheugh  Fort. — At  a  height  of  196  feet,  and  some  half  mile 
west  of  the  last  site,  has  been  a  large  and  curiously-constructed  fort 
It  is  drawn  with  fair  accuracy  on  the  O.M.,  and  ia  mentioned  hy  Harper 
as  "  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortress  on  the  summit  of  Bamhue  hill." 
The  fort  (fig,  31)  is  an  irregular  oblong,  with  rounded  ends;  and  in 
addition  to  its  three  terrace-trenches  on  the  south,  and  ita  rampart- 
enclosed  outwork  on  the  north,  it  possesses  two  somewhat  circular  or 
irregularly  rhomboidsl  enclosures,  one  within  the  main  fort,  the  other 
and  smaller  on  the  middle  south  terrace.  In  all  these  features  there 
is  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Almomess  Fort  (M  55).  The  ramparta 
are  peculiarly  shallow  but  sharp-edged,  very  unlike  the  generality  of 
ancient  earth  ramparts ;  and  the  placing  of  the  stones,  everywhere  along 
the  edges  of  the  summit,  is  more  flat  than  usual.  The  summit  space, 
here  and  there  manifestly  flattened  by  handiwork,  measures  136  feet 
N,  and  S.  by  78  E.  and  W,,  and  is  carried  along  a  natural  rock-ridge 
on  the  east^  quite  precipitous  in  miniatuia     On  the  other  sides  there 
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is  less  abrupt  rock-alielviiig ;  but  the  site,  aa  a  whole,  is  strong  and 
conspicuous.  The  conetructioa — 9B  in  M  1  and  65 — is  mainly  of  stones 
with  a  very  little  earth,  or  rock. 

9.  Moberton  Mote.— Spite  of  its  striking  abniptness,  completeness, 
and  prominence,  this  littla  mote  has  been  passed  over  by  former  writeis. 
It  is  drawn  on  the  O.M.,  however.  Being  by  nature  well  protected  on 
all  sides,  it  is  conspicuous  for  its  steepness  and  the  good  preservatioit 
of  its  mound  and  trench.  It  has  evidently  been  suggested,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  plan  (%.  32),  by  the  deep  cutting  made  by  a  small 


/ 
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Fig.  31,  Bkraheugh  Fort,  Borf^e. 
stream — the  Pulwhirrin  Burn — on  either  side  of  which  the  banks  must 
originally  have  been  clear  and  well-defined,  and  from  60  to  60  feet 
in  height  Gmnted  a  natural  bank  running  parallel  with  the  stream, 
it  is  not  hard  to  see  how  this  might  be  turned  to  advantage,  by  merely 
cutting  out  one  loi^  deep  trench  parallel  with  the  stream,  and  about 
TO  feet  from  it  eastwards,  and  then  meeting  this  trench  with  a  short 
one  at  each  end.  The  nature  of  the  ground  on  the  east  clearly  has 
saggesl«d  this : — a  long,  gentle  gradient  running  up  northwards  in  the 
direction  of  the  bum,  becoming  level  near  the  south  end  of  the  mote, 
and,  of  course,  necessitating  a  deep  cutting  at  the  north  limit.  The 
earth  and  rock  so  removed  lias  been  heaped  up  without  admixture  of 
stones,  I  think,  to  a  perpendicular  height  of  fully  20  feet,  the  mote- 
slopes  measuring  on  nearly  all  sides  from  33  to  35  feet,  down  to  a 
trench  ranging  from  9  to  13  feet  wide,  and  the  outer  slope  being  about 
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22  feet.  The  summit,  74  X  44  feet,  is  an  irregular  oblong  made  up  of 
five  facets.  It  is  tolerably  level,  with  a  few  rocky  crests  bare  to  the 
weather.  The  solid  rock  foundation  is  most  discernible  on  tlie  south 
side,  where  it  helps  to  make  the  mote-slope  take  so  steep  an  angle  as 
56°.  The  basal  circumference  should  be  about  490  feet;  but  this  is 
partly  conjectural,  as,  owing  to  densely-growing  bushes,  the  stream  side 
cannot  be  examined.  On  the  west  of  the  stream,  the  natural  bank  rises 
some  30  or  40  feet.     No  great  outlook  is  to  be  obtained  from  this 
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Fig.  32.  Roberton  Mote,  Borgue. 


mote,  owing  to  its  lowly  position  and  the  hillocky  region  surrounding 
it.  As  to  its  name,  there  appears  to  be  some  doubt  whether  it  is  not 
really  Rattra  (or  Rattura),  the  name  of  the  adjoining  property  to 
Roberton.  If  so,  there  may  be  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  truth  in  Sir  H. 
Maxwell's  suggestion  that  that  name  is  Rath  toruidhe  (tory)  =  Fort  of 
the  Hunter  or  Outlaw.  I  am  under  the  impression,  however,  that 
Rafh  was  a  special  term,  applied  to  round  or  oval  forts  alone. ^ 

10.  Bannagaehan  Mote, — Less  than  a  mile  N.E.  of  the  last,  and  so 
thickly  overgrown  and  entangled  with  bushes  and  briars  as  to  be  extremely 
difficult  to  measure.     It  has  also  been  much  destroyed,  partly  by  roods, 

^  In  this  connection  the  following  passage  from  Symson's  Description  of  Galloway 
may  be  worth  recording  : — **  A  little  above  Roberton,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Kirk 
of  KirkanderSy  is  to  be  seen  the  mines  of  an  old  town  call'd  Rattra,  wherein,  as  the 
present  inhabitants  thereabouts  say,  was  of  old  kept  a  weekly  market ;  but  tiie  town 
IS  long  since  demolished,  and  near  the  mines  thereof  is  now  a  little  village,  which 
yet  retains  the  name  of  the  old  town." 
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vbich  cut  off  ita  base  on  the  north,  and  probably  by  agriculture  and  dike 
building  on  the  south,  where,  alone,  remaine  of  a  rampart  can  be  seen, 
and  that  but  for  30  feet.  Tbia  mote  (fig.  33)  must  bave  been  very 
cooBpicuous,  as  its  sides,  springing  from  a  circular  (!)  base  of  about  438 
feet,  to  a  summit  of  72  X  54  feet,  are  unusually  steep  and  lofty,  attaining 
a  perpendicular  height  of  fully  30  feet  Round  tlie  irregularly  circular 
summit,  at  3  feet  from  the  edge,  can  be  traced  vestiges  of  a  low  rampart, 


FifE.  33.  BarmsKachan  Hote. 
probably  of  earth,  which  also  appears  to  constitute  the 


D  bulk  of  the 


11.  Earlsfon  Doon. — This  is  the  name  of  a  hill  which,  so  far  as  I  win 
Mcertain  from  Sir  Wm,  Gordon  of  Earlaton,  and  others,  contains  no 
remains  of  earthworks  or  other  building. 

12.  TJie  Doon,  Nunmill,  Twynholm. — Correctly  drawn  on  the  O.M., 
and  by  Harper  mentioned  as  "  the  well-preserved  traces  of  an  ancient 
British  encampment,  with  triple  mounds  and  double  fosse."  This  large 
[artification  is  an  exception  to  tlic  majority  of  doons,  being  neither  on  a 
lofty  bill  nor  in  a  central  position.  Indeed,  it  is  unusually  far-removed 
from  any  others :  on  its   own,  the   west,    side  of    the  Dee,  with    the 
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exception  of  the  fort  once  on  Kirkeoch  Hill,  no  mote  or  fort  comes 
within  two  milea  of  it  Its  structure  is  remarkably  simple,  but  od  a 
more  than  ordinarily  large  scale.  At  its  base,  ages  ago,  the  tide  must 
have  washed,  as  the  sandbank  on  which  it  is  built  bears  evidence  of  sea- 
denudation  all  along  the  face  of  it.  It  is  now  within  100  feet  of 
H.W.  mark  (fig.  31).     Rising  in  an  almost  unbroken  slope  of  over  200 
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Fig.  31.  The  DooD,  Nunmill,  Twjnholm. 

feet,  at  an  average  angle  of  42°,  this  bank  affords  an  excellent  natural 
mound,  the  extensive  central  level  frontage  of  which  has  evidently  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  our  mot«-builders,  who  have  converted  it  into  a 
double-trenched  place  of  refuge  in  the  most  complete  manner :  first  by 
cutting  an  inuet  ditch,  varying  from  18  to  21  feet  in  breadth,  in  the  form 
of  a  horseshoe,  the  depth  inwards  over  level  of  summit  being  nearly  195 
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feet.  A  second  trench,  with  its  outer  rampart  (20  feet  wide  together), 
was  then  carried  round  this,  and  its  circumference  U  739  feet.  These 
ramparte  remain,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  yards  on  the  eoBt  wing,  in 
wonderful  preservation — clear,  compact,  and  et«ep  (Gg.  35).     This  is  no 


Pig.  35.  Norih  BampartB  ofTbe  Doon,  Nunmill,  Twynbolm. 

doubt  owing  to  the  care  with  which  a  etout  modem  ditch-hedge  has  been 
carried  round  the  whole  curve  of  the  doon.  The  construction  is  of  stones 
mixed  with  earth,  clearly  shown  by  the  slight  weathering  on  the  middle 
rampart  near  its  centre,  where  rounded  stones  (sea-washed  pebbles  in  all 


Fig.  Sfl.  The  Doon,  Nanmill,  Twjnholm,  from  tLe  West  Rimport 

likelihood)  protrude  in  abundance.  The  surface  of  the  main  doon  ia 
fairly  flat,  rising  slightly,  but  naturally,  in  a  roundish-irregular  form 
towards  the  N.W.  arc,  whence  the  slope  to  the  fosse  is  over  28  feet  (fig. 
36).  There  are  no  breaks  in  the  ramparts  whatever,  no  extra 
strengtiieningB  at  any  point,  and  no  dry-stone  masonry  anywhere  visible. 
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Nor  is  there  any  spring  or  other  water-supply,  or  a  hollow  of  any  sort 
suggestive  of  a  well.  The  perpendicular  height  of  the  doon  from  the 
present  road  skirting  its  base  is  90  feet.  An  idea  of  this  height  and 
steepness  of  slope  may  be  formed  when  I  mention  that,  to  the  traveller 
on  the  road,  no  sign  of  rampart  or  other  unnatural  object  is  visible.  The 
general  bearings  of  this  doon  are : — sea  frontage  N.W.  and  S.E. ; 
diameter  inland  N.E.  and  S.W. 

1 3.  Kirkeoch  HUl — (Font's  spelling  is  Kirhock) — is  distant  from  the 
last  half  a  mile,  whether  in  view  of  each  other  it  is  now  impossible  to 
say  for  intervening  woods.  It  is  292  feet  above  sea-level;  and,  from  a 
good  distance  away,  on  the  Bishopton  side,  shows  the  faintest  possible 
depressions  on  each  side  of  its  summit — enough  to  lend  colour  to  the 
belief  in  there  having  been  here  "faint  traces  of  an  earthwork,"  as 
M'Kerlie  remarks  in  L.  0.,  v.  272.  The  date  at  which  these  traces  were 
yet  visible  he  does  not  distinctly  denote.  The  situation  is  an  extremely 
probable  one  for  a  beacon-hill  or  fort — commanding,  as  it  does,  the 
whole  course  of  the  Dee  as  it  widens  down  to  Sol  way,  and  necessarily, 
also,  a  great  number  of  the  forts,  &c  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  besides 
no  inconsiderable  number  in  its  own  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  not 
marked  on  the  O.M.,  any  more  than  is  the  next. 

14.  Kirkchrist  Mote. — a  fine  structure,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
the  intelligent  glance  of  John  Milligan,  cotman  in  days  of  yore  on  the 
farm  of  Kirkchrist.  Years  ago,  this  must  have  been  a  really  fine  mote  : 
now,  so  little  remains  that,  to  one  passing  the  spot  in  several  directions, 
nothing  might  be  revealed.  It  is  only  on  the  S.E.  that  even  a  practised 
eye  would  be  satisfied  of  the  non-naturalness  of  this  mound.  Fortunately, 
what  small  remnant  exists  is  so  good  of  its  kind  that  it  is  possible  to 
almost  reconstruct  the  mote  from  it.  Hence  the  following  account 
and  dimensions.  The  site  is  a  shaly  hillock  half  way  between 
Kirkchrist  and  High  Newton,  half  a  mile  S.E.  of  Compstone  End  Fort 
(15),  and  about  equidistant  (t'.e.  \\  mile)  from  Boreland  Mote  (16)  and 
Kirkeoch  Hill  (13).  Structure  entirely  of  earth  upon  rock,  I  think ; 
the  soil  on  the  summit  being  particularly  rich  and  deep,  full  of 
flourishing  turnips  on  the  occasion  of .  my  visit.  Summit^  probably 
flattened,  but  now  showing  very  gentle  slopes  off  from  middle  ridge, 
through  constant  ploughing  (?).  Its  main  axis,  N.E.  and  S.W., 
measures  246  feet,  the  contrary  axis  150  feet;  the  sides  for  the  most 
part  not  deeply  curved,  but  the  north  end  finely  rounded.  The  slopes 
of  the  escarpment  down  to  the  surrounding  nearest  level  vary  from  24  to 
36  feet  on  the  west,  and  from  15  to  30  feet  on  the  east,  but  are  just  15 
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feet  round  the  north  curve.  The  terrace  is,  where  actually  measurable, 
12  feet  wide,  and  apparently  existed  at  a  uniform  level  all  round,  its 
outer  rampart  extant  only  on  the  north  in  a  fragment.  A  long  rocky 
ridge  runs  out  N.£.  like  a  boat's  prow,  and  forms  a  sort  of  irregular  and 
quite  natural  base-court.  On  the  north  end  of  the  summit  is  what  I 
take  to  be  the  remnant  of  its  rampart ;  or  else,  possibly,  it  is  the  last 
remnant  of  the  actual  summit  itself,  which,  when  in  sitUy  would  have 
constituted  this  mote  a  double-terraced  one,  like  Crofts  Mote  (M  71). 

15.  Ckmipdone  End  Fort. — Three  sides  of  this  fort  are  fairly  clear. 
It  belongs  to  the  simple  rock-cut  type,  and  in  some  respects  resembles 
Kirkland  Fort  (M  24).  It  is  a  long  rocky  hillock,  helped  here  and 
there  by  cutting,  and  heaping  up  of  debris  and  earth  so  as  to  form  a 
temporary  place  of  defence.  Its  north  end  still  shows  not  only  a  strong 
scarp,  trench,  and  rampart,  but  clear  remains  of  the  strong  protecting 
ridge  on  the  summit,  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  points  of  distinction 
between  motes  and  forts,  the  motes  being  usually  quite  level  on  the 
top,  the  forts  strongly  ridged.  The  two  axes  are  159  X  84  feet  There 
has  been  a  basal  trench  or  terrace  probably  all  round,  certainly  on  the 
east,  where  it  is  yet  plainly  traceable.  On  the  north,  the  rough  and 
rocky  natural  ground  comes  up  nearly  level  with  the  fort ;  but  on  the 
S.  and  W.  there  must  once  have  been  a  marsh,  the  land  there  being  still 
wet  and  spongy.  From  the  summit,  Boreland  Mote  is,  of  course, 
visible  j  also  Twynholm  Doon  Hill ;  probably  also  Trostrie  Mote.  This 
fort  is  given  on  the  O.M.,  but  elsewhere,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  not 
known. 

16.  Boreland  Mote, — This  mote  the  most  unnoticing  of  Galloway 
travellers  has  seen  or  heard  of ;  for  so  happily  situated  is  it,  that  it  is 
not  only  visible  from  vast  distances  on  all  sides,  but  being  close  to  the 
road  on  which  coaches  ply  daily  between  Kirkcudbright  and  Gatehouse-on- 
Fleet,  it  is  thrust^  as  it  were,  upon  the  observation  of  visitors.  In  itself, 
except  for  its  good  preservation,  Boreland  Mote  has  no  special  points.  It 
is  one  of  the  usual  flattened  oval  truncated-cone  type,  with  bevelled  and 
slightly-ridged  summit,  and  having  one  clear  and  deep  trench  all  round. 
Its  slopes  are  somewhat  steeper  than  usual,  touching  an  angle  of  quite 
50°;  and  its  trench  on  the  north  is  rather  unusually  deep  (fig.  37). 
But  by  virtue  of  its  site  Boreland  Mote  is  the  centre  of  a  cluster  of  no 
fewer  than  twelve  motes,  forts,  and  doons,  within  a  two-mile  radius,  four 
of  these  being  within  the  one-mile  radius,  and  one  of  these  last  close  to 
the  mote  itself.  The  formation  has  been  largely  dependent  upon  the 
exigencies  of  the  ground ;  though,  from  any  sign  apparent  on  the  sur- 
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face,  there  is  no  satisfactory  cause  for  tlie  very  distinct  diagonal  orienta- 
tioD.  This  vill  be  understood  from  my  diagram,  likewise  th«  difference 
in  the  level  of  the  trench,  especially  between  the  north  and  south  arcs. 
On  tiie  contrary  axis,  at  either  end  K.  and  W.,  the  rampart,  elsewhere  bo 
solid  and  high,  disappears — being  level  with  the  trench  on  the  W.  for  a 
space  of  45  feet,  the  ends  of  either  rampart  N.  and  S.  sloping  very  gently 
into  it,  not  at  all  in  the  manner  of  a  regularly  made  approai^  but  rather 
aa  if  this  more  level  portion  were  simply  the  natural  level  of  the  hillock. 


^1 


Fig.  37.  Borelitbd  Moto,  Borgue. 

In  the  same  way,  the  rather  straight  portion  of  the  rampart  at  the  S. 
end  is  also  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  trench,  and  runs  level  itself.  It 
is  on  the  east  that  the  rampart,  again  very  low  here,  has  been  broken  to 
admit  of  the  plough  being  taken  round  the  trench.     Here,  too,  the  out- 
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side  land  comes  up  to  a  higher  point,  and  the  steep  pathway  up  the 
mote-side,  trodden  hy  devotees  of  "views,"  being  just  opposite  this 
opening,  clinches  the  facts  (fig.  38).     On  the  summit,  jutting  inwards 


Fig.  88.  Boreland  Mote,  Borgue. 

from  the  middle  of  the  N.E.  end,  is  a  small  low  building  of  big  boulders 
or  slabs,  or  else  a  hewn  rock,  and  the  land  falls  somewhat  rapidly  on 
the  north  and  east  to  an  extensive  marsh,  within  which,  in  times  past, 
though  now  outside  of  it,  was 
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Fig.  89.  Boreland  Fort,  Borgue. 
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17.  The  Fortj  Boreland  (fig.  39),  a  furlong  distant,  a  structure  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  the  mote,  but  comparatively  low  and  inconspicuous. 
It  has  been  greatly  spoilt  by  agriculture  and  draining,  which  have  left 
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it  high  and  dry,  whereas  it  is  certain  that  even  at  a  comparatively 
recent  date  its  broad  terrace-like  trench  must  have  been  easily  flooded 
from  the  waters  of  the  marsh.  The  construction,  so  far  as  it  can  be  at 
all  gauged,  is  mainly  of  earth ;  there  are,  however,  thousands  of  small 
roundish  water- worn  stones  scattered  about  all  over  summit  and  trench. 
By  the  only  preserved  remnant  on  the  N.E.  is  it  possible  to  say  that 
this  was  originally  a  doubly-trenched  or  terraced  fort.     Fig.  40  repre- 
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Fig.  40.  Mote  and  Fort,  Boreland  of  Borgue. 

sents  the  fort  and  mote  as  seen  simultaneously  from  the  N.  of  the 
fort.  In  addition  to  the  O.M.  drawing  of  it,  the  only  printed  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  this  fort  that  I  have  seen  occurs  in  the  N,S,A.y 
p.  54,  where  it  is  asserted  that  "in  the  lake,  whose  waters  had  once 
surrounded  this  fort,  fragments  of  spears  and  an  old  silver  coin  have 

been  found." 

18.  AtLclienJiay  Doon  Hill  occupies  the  highest  ground  on  the  farm 
on  the  N.  of  it,  and  has  a  long  oblong  summit  measuring  270  X  102 
feet.  On  the  N.E.  it  presents  a  steep  and  regular  slope  of  36  feet, 
which  I  cannot  think  is  wholly  natural.  On  the  E.  side,  near  the  N.K, 
there  is  also  a  strip  of  flat  ground  extremely  reminiscent  of  a  terrace. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  has  really  been  a  worked  hill-top ;  but 
the  general  surface  is  now  too  much  ploughed  down  to  render  drawings 

of  any  use. 

19.  Conchieton  Doon — situated  one  mile  N.W.  of  the  Boreland 
mote  and  fort — is  a  typical  example  as  regards  situation,  size,  and 
structure^  (fig.  41),  being  a  longish  oval  186  X  104  feet,  and  has  once 

^  If  thero  bo  anything  in  my  theory  that  Doon  in  Galloway  is  the  name  given 
strictly  to  large  oval  or  roundish  heigh tB,  whether  ram t>art- trenched  or  merely 
terraced,  conspicuous  for  the  wide  prospect  they  command,  then  Conchieton  Doon 
ranks  among  the  very  first.  The  site  is  a  promment  hill  about  400  foet  above  sea- 
level,  and  commands  in  a  rude  semicircle,  of  two  miles  radius,  several  motes,  forts, 
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had,  in  addition  to  its  sumniil-rampnrt,  a  trench  and  outer  rampart  somo 
30  feet  wide,  of  which  rampart  a  piece  but  40  feet  long  now  remains 
at  all  aubetautiaL  The  trenth,  however,  con  be  traced  two-thirds  round 
the  enceinte.     The  eide  of    the  hill  on    the    east  shelves  down  in  a 


Fig.  i\.  Canchieton  Doon. 

saccession  of  natural  terraces  of  considerable  depth,  so  doing  away  with 
need  of  a  rampart  there.  Weatliering  and  agriculture  have  so  reduced  the 
original  lines  of  this  doon,  that  the  slopes  lie  now  at  an  angle  of  only 
about  22°  to  24°,  Towards  the  centre,  jutting  inwards  from  the  W. 
eide,  are  two  small  and  low  walls,  which  may  be  modern,  but  they  apptear 
to  be  as  much  weathered  and  as  ancient  as  the  rest  of  the  doon.  A 
rudely  circular  hollow  at  the  8.  comer,  and  close  to  what  appears  to  have 
been  an  entrance,  is  very  marked.  There  seem  also  to  he  traces  of  a 
rampart  40  yards  outside,  following  the  contour  of  the  hill. 

20.  Mote  below  ConcJiieton  (fig,  42). — The  remains  so  named  I 
discovered  quite  recently  (October  1891),  when  passing  through  the 
fields  surrounding   a    long-opened    but  carefully   preserved    prehistoric 

■nd  other  donns,  besides  a  good  atrip  oF  the  Wigtown  eh  irs  const,  the  intervening 
Aachenlirie  district  in  Anwoth  (so  rich  in  fsirna  and  sculptnred  ntouea),  tlie  Tviyu- 
holm  HilU  ranse,  CulfEmlT  in  the  N.E.,  Criirel  in  the  K,  tlio  csini-cronned  Ben 
Gain),  part  of  tne  Comberland  coast,  and  lastly,  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  Isrge  doun 
t.t  Numnill  (IS)  is  visible,  and  probably  niaoy  others  st  a  greater  distance. 
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grftVB  ^  in  this  romantic  region.  This  mole  is  N.E,  of  the  gmve  about 
200  yards,  and  trends  N.K.  and  8.W.,  itself  measuring  160  fe«t  long. 
It«  breadth  is  vague  and  indeterminable,  owing  to  decades  of  ploughing, 
the  plough  being  carried  transversely  neatly  due  north,  i.e.,  up  the 
east  side,  so  levelling  all  original  eharpnesa  of  contour  and  edge. 
Indeed,  the  whole  mote  is  vague,  and  but  traceable.  On  the  west  there 
has  been  a  marsh :  along  this  side  the  trench  is  perfectly  visible.  At 
the  north  comer  is  a  mound  of  stones,  possibly  a  remnant  of  the  rampart, 
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Fig.  42.  Mote  below  (kmchieton. 
many  of  them  large ;  some  have  fallen  down  the  slope  to  the  west 
This  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  heap  of  stones  displaced  while  the 
summit  was  being  ploughed ;  yet  it  appears  somewhat  too  regular,  and 
the  atones  too  massive  to  have  been  so  turned  up. 

21.  Campbellton  Mole. — This  small,  rather  neat,  and  double-trenched 
structure  is  shaped  out  of  a  rock-hillock  exactly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  S.W. 
of  Twynhoira  Boon  (22)  : — now  planted  with  trees,  which  rather  obscure 
its  form,  and,  together  with  the  uneven  ground  and  much  obliteration, 
render  it  difficult  to  examine.  The  whole  site  is  enclosed  within  a  dike, 
and  measures  over  all  about  178  feet  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  135  feet  N.W. 
and  8.K  (fig.  43) ;  the  summit  measures  91 X  63  feet ;  it  has,  I  think, 
been  freely  used  as  a  quarry  to  build  the  dike  on  the  E.,  since  a  some- 
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what  bulky  ridge  of  stonework  crowns  the  W.  aide  and  leaves  the  rest 
at  a  lower  level.  The  "  ramparts,"  diatinct  enough  on  the  north,  are 
much  worn  away  on  the  lower  curves,  and  appear  as  terraces  only  on 


.»  ijA    Ji    ,      a       ,2*,4,g,  so. 

Fig.  43.  Campbellton  Mote. 

the  south  (fig.  44).      They  have  a  considerable  fall   from  either  end 

N.  and  S.  to  the  middle  of  each  side : — about  7  feet  in  78.     The  lower 

trench  measures    in  circumference  522  feet,  and  is    interrupted  by  a 


Fig.  J4.  View  of  Csmpbcllton  Hote. 

very  narrow  "  approach,"  some  40  feet  from  the  S.  end  on  the  \V. 
curve.  The  upper  trench  is  370  feet  long.  The  materials  used  are 
earth  and  granite,  and  other  water-worn  rounded  stones,  greatly  helped 
by  the  lumpy  nature  of  the  hillock.    As  shown  by  the  dikes  and  church- 
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yard  \yalls  here  at  Twynholm,  there  must  at  one  time  have  been 
myriads  of  small  and  large  granite  boulders  and  blocks  scattered  about 
on  the  fields.  The  mound  slope  is  at  33*^ ;  that  of  the  ramparts  from 
45°  to  48°.  There  is  no  spring  or  other  water-supply  near,  nor  is  there 
now  any  tangible  proof  of  artificial  levelling  of  the  summit.  A  lofty 
clump  of  trees  on  a  hill  within  half  a  mile  of  tliis  moat  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Monument  Wood."  ^ 

22.  Tmynholm  Doon. — Another  characteristic  example  of  a  well- 
chosen,  easily  ascending  eminence,  crowned  by  works  which  seem  to 
have  been  erected  not  so  much  for  purposes  of  defence  as  an  amphi- 
theatre, where  thousands  might  assemble.  This  doon,  situated  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  west  of  Twynholm  (old  spelling,  Twyn-ham)  village,  on 
a  noble  hill  springing  from  a  very  wide  base,  is  correctly  drawn  on 
the  O.M.,  with  the  important  words  "old  fence"  printed  along  a 
rude,  old-enough-looking  low  wall  or  rampart  which  bisects  the  summit 
N.E.  and  S.W.  Before  consulting  the  O.M.,  this  "rampart"  was  a 
sore  puzzle  to  me.  Discarding  it^  we  find  a  tolerably  smooth  summit 
(see  fig.  45),  not  much  levelled,  if  one  may  say  so  in  the  face  of  the 
almost  impenetrable  whin  bushes  which  cover  great  spaces,  and  measur- 
ing 99  X  90  feet  along  the  natural  lines,  the  orientation  again  diagonal 
The  summit  is  much  out  of  the  centre,  being  only  62  feet  from  the 
outermost  edge  on  the  S.W.,  but  119  feet  from  the  corresponding  point 
on  the  N.E.  Nowhere  but  at  this  last  point  on  the  north  curve  is 
there  sign  or  trace  of  trench  and  rampart ;  and  here  only  a  fragment 
remains.  It  is  more  like  an  independent  oblong  mound  on  either  side 
the  "  old  fence  "  remnant  which  terminates  here ;  that  part  of  it  on  the 
east  only  15  or  18  feet  long,  while  the  western  branch  of  it  extends  to 
about  41  feet,  flattening  and  merging  into  the  outer  ridge  of  the  Doon 
Hill,  which  is  part  of  the  modern  fence.  The  circumference  of  the  base 
(along  dotted  line  in  diagram)  is  903  feet  In  common  with  Conchieton 
Doon  and  others,  Twynholm  Doon  commands  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
especially  on  the  £.  and  S.£.;  while  several  of  the  sites  lately  described 
are  of  course  quite  clearly  visible.^     Font's  spelling  is  Tuynam ;  Sir  W. 

^  It  has  been  suggested,  and  with  much  cogency,  since  the  clump  of  trees  contains 
no  handiwork,  that,  as  the  name  dates  from  the  period  before  enclosure  by  dikes 
became  nsual,  it  was  this  inoU  that  was  meant  by  "the  Monument."  If  so,  it  is 
just  possible  this  structure  is  not  a  mote,  but  really  a  grave-mound. 

^  In  Lands  and  their  Ovmers,  v.  p.  262,  we  read: — **Doon  Hill,  west  of 
Twynholm  village,  is  300  feet  high,  on  which  traces  of  a  British  fort  were  seen  some 
years  ago."  Further  on,  **  there  is  a  moat  south  of  the  Doon,  and  another  south  of 
Twynholm  village."  The  former  is  Campbellton,  and  the  latter  the  moat  on  Moat  Croft. 
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Maxwell  Buggesta  A.8.  tweon  ham  or  holm,  i.e.,  "the  dwelling,  or  the 
holm-land  between,"  "  the  streams  "  being  understood.  This  well  befits 
the  place ;  for  N.  and  E.  comee  the  Redfield  Bum,  and  W.  the  Mill 
Bum.  M'Eerlie  suggests  that  the  name  may  be  a  cormption  of  the 
Norse  Thing  {c/.  Tinwald,  Tynewald,  &c.)  and  holmr. 


Fig.  15.  Tw7nholm  Dooq. 

23.  Mote  on  Moat  Croft. — On  the  eteep  bank  of  the  last-named  stream 
— a  part  of  the  Compatone  property.  It  is  situated  close  to  the  head  of 
the  village,  and  is  almost  lost  to  view  among  tho  houses.  It  is  now  a 
mound  of  the  circular,  truncated-cone  type,  level  on  the  summit,  which 
is  only  33  feet  wide,  and  about  20  feet  high  above  the  ground  which 
forms  its  western  base.  Its  other  side  slopes  at  an  angle  of  not  lees 
than  60°  to  the  Mill  Bum,  some  70  feet  below.  From  inquiries  made, 
I  could  ascertain  no  further  particulars — "  It  was  aye  jist  as  ye  see  it." 
But  wiUi  the  aunouuding  ground  thickly  occupied  with  cottages,  sheds, 
and  gardens,  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  an  exploration  into  the  posaible 
former  contours  of  this  strange  little  mote.^ 
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25.  Auchengashel. — The  remains  of  a  circular  work  here,  on  the 
same  farm  on  which  a  number  of  iron  implements  have  been  found, 
may  still  be  traced.  In  Lands  and  their  Ovmers  the  account, 
presumably  written  many  years  ago,  is  couched  in  the  following  brief 
line : — "  The  remains  of  a  small  Horn  an  camp,  400  yards  from  the 
margin  of  a  tumulus."  Reasons  for  such  statements  do  not  appear. 
Peter  Phillips,  an  observant  man,  long  acquainted  with  the  farm, 
conducted  me  to  the  site,  some  quarter  of  a  mile  N.W.  of  the  steadings. 
The  situation,  though  fairly  high,  is  by  no  means  conspicuous,  the  camp 
ground  rising  but  gently  above  its  surroundings.  The  actual  remains 
are  only  measurable  by  diameters,  which  I  made  out  to  be  72  feet;  but 
my  informant  ten  years  ago  saw  a  rampart  partly  round  the  spot»  the 
stones  of  which  were  removed  to  "  build  the  top  of  the  march-dike  "  on 
the  west  of  the  hollow.  He  added  that  the  remnants,  now  nearly  flat, 
were  not  ploughed  through,  simply  because  they  were  too  hard.  The 
site  of  the  tumulus  above  mentioned  was  also  noticed  on  the  same 
occasion.     Neither  tumulus  nor  fort  appear  in  the  O.M. 

25a.  Old  Camp,  Compstone. — Under  this  title,  which  I  found  on  an 
estate  map  of  the  time  of  Lord  Dundrennan,  there  is  a  somewhat  peculiar, 
rather  oval  earthwork.  On  the  O.M.  the  site,  which  is  on  the  N.  of 
the  beautifully  picturesque  ravine  in  front  of  Compstone  House,  is 
named  as  "supposed  site  of  Castle.'*  There  is,  however,  another  ruin, 
more  likely  to  have  been  "the  Castle,"  in  the  shape  of  a  square  Norman 
tower  standing  ivy-clad  on  a  rising  ground  to  tiie  west  of  the  house. 

Saxons  to  show  that  it  must  have  been  a  military  station  of  one  or  other  of  these 
people.  ....  Beneath,  is  one  of  those  motes  (sic)  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Saxon  tribunals."  My  acquaintance  with  the  various  hills  ana  sites  here  leads  me 
to  belieye  that  the  mote  referred  to  by  Heron  is  Twynholm  Doon,  and  that  the 
other  remains  (which  he  calls  Danish  or  Anfflo-Saxon)  crowned  the  much  higher  hill 
to  the  north,  now  called  Bar  Luka.  This  last  (24)  I  have  examined,  but  can  find 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  structural  remains  of  any  sort  on  it.  I  hear  on  good 
authority,  however,  that  the  late  Mr  MacMillan  of  Barwhinnock  was  an  extremely 
ardent  "  improver  of  land  *'  (as  the  phrase  goes),  and  would  let  nothing  but  timber 
stand  in  the  way  of  agriculture.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  this  Barluka  Hill  is  only 
separated  by  its  own  gentle  westerly  slopes  from  the  field  called  **  the  Boddoms  "  on 
Auchengashel,  in  whicn,  at  various  times,  metal  implements  have  been  found,  some 
of  which,  being  of  peculiar  make,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  notion  of  the  occupa- 
tion  of  the  land  by  the  Norsemen.  A  different  interpretation  is  just  possible  :  the 
mote  may  have  been  that  called  Moat  on  Gampbellton,  which  is  consiaerably  below 
the  Doon,  and  the  Doon  may  have  been  the  supposed  Danish  fort.  But  this  seems 
quite  discountenanced  by  a  further  remark  of  Heron,  who  speaks  of  there  being  on 
Barwhinnock  "two  oval  hills,  the  Bar  and  the  Doon."  The  mystery  might  be 
solved  could  we  find  a  hill  (with  remains)  known  as  "the  B&t**  from  time 
immemorial. 


V  ' 
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The  O.M.  also  gives  a  "Castle  Hill"  directly  behind  the  aite  of  this  "Old 
Camp."  Winding  paths  have  of  recent  years  heen  carried  round  the 
summit  and  base  of  this  "Camp,"  thus  tending  to  obliterate  its  true 
contours;  but  there  is  sufficient  original  material  to  show  that  the  site 
was  chosen  for  its  fine  natural  slope  of  40  to  50  feet  on  the  8.,  and  that 
from  the  S.W.  comer  a  deep  trench  was  cut  and  carried  right  round  up 
to  the  N.E.  comer,  where  the  summit-level  is  that  of  the  natural  ground. 
The    trench    can  yet    be  traced  for  the  entire    curve.       The    peculiar 


Fig.  46.  Old  Camp,  Compitoue. 
feature  of  the  camp,  however,  is  the  ohlong  hollow  on  the  summit,  as 
willlw  seen  by  the  section  (fig  46a)      This  is  now  nearly  4  feet  deep,^ 
its  sides  rising  scarp-like  everywhere  hut  on  the  S 

26.  Castle  Hill,  Bar  Sill.  Timqiand  — There  la  here  marked  on  the 
O.M.  "Fort,  supposed  site  of,"  the  base  of  its  hillock  bemg  drawn  on  the 

'  I  am  informed  b;  Hr  Uutland  that  this  hollow  is  almost,  if  not  wholly,  due  to 
qaiM  recent  sinking  of  tbe  soil,  wliich  sinking  hag  continued  for  some  seven  ycftre 
steadily.  It  would  be  extremely  intereetiug  to  sscerlain  the  canae  of  thU  singular 
depression.  Tbe  little  oblong  space  in  the  diagram  on  the  S.  edge  of  tbe  slope  is  a 
■nodero  stone-edging  built  on  the  spot  tradition  has  preserved  as  the  Poet's  Seat, — 
MoDtgomery,  the  author  of  The  Qirrry  and  tkt  Slat,  having  lived  at  Compstone 
Caalle,  and  found,  in  tbe  soperbly  wild  scenery  of  the  river  Dee  a  mile  anay,  many 
an  ioapiration  for  the  Guest  touches  in  his  vene. 
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27fi-feet  contour-line,  and  the  rudely  oral  summit  also  clearly  made 
oat.  Owing,  however,  to  the  weU-sheltered  site— the  bulk  of  the  Bar 
Hill  rising  some  100  feet  higher  on  the  east — a  perfect  jungle  of  thorns, 
brambles,  &a.,  has  grown  all  over  the  stony  remains  of  what  must  have 
been  a  considerable  strength.  Being  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  my 
residence,  in  almost  daily  view,  and  under  frequent  examination,  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  taking  a  special  interest  in  this  fort,  upon  the  configura- 
tion of  which,  disappointing  as  it  is,  I  have  bestowed  unusual  care  in 
the  annexed  drawing  (plan  and  sections,  fig.  47).    The  summit,  probably 


Fig.  47.  C«stle  HUl  Fort 

originally  slighUy  flattened,  but  with  the  gentle  westward  declination 
shown,  is  a  rudely  oval  area,  121  feet  by  100,  its  W.  end  occupied  by 
a  small  strongly  built  enclosure  36  feet  by  34,  some  of  the  stones 
employed  in  this  smaller  portion  as  well  as  on  the  outer  circumvallation 
near  it  being  very  large.  On  the  W.,  tlie  natural  fall  of  the  ground  is 
about  200  feet  to  the  railway  cutting.  On  the  E.,  the  hollow  suggested  by 
my  section  rises  rapidly  at  on  increasing  gradient,  till  at  170  feet  distant 
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from  the  rampart  a  sheer  wall  of  rock,  in  many  parts  beetling  over,  closes 
in  this  side,  trending  nearly  N.  and  S.  for  several  hundred  yard&  This 
rock-wall  itself  dominates  as  well  as  shelters  the  fori^  its  summit  being 
30  to  40  feet  higher  than  the  rampart  The  relative  positions  will  be 
better  understood  by  reference  to  fig.  48.     On  the  N.  a  similar   but 


Fig.  48.  Castle  Hiil  Fort,  ToDgland. 

shallower  hollow  occurs;  while  on  the  S.,  the  main  fall,  so  conspicuous 
on  the  W.,  continues,  gradually  merging  into  the  much  higher  level  at 
the  E.  There  is  one  distinct  approach — due  east — 22  feet  wide  between 
crests  of  ramparts.  The  debris  of  stones  is  very  great  all  round  the 
summit,  but  most  extensive,  and  almost  indicative  of  a  lower  wall,  on  the 
S.C  curve.  From  its  position,  Castle  Hill  Fort  must  have  dominated  a 
vast  extent  of  the  west  country.  It  has  some  points  of  resemblance  to 
the  fort  at  March  Cleugh  (M  32);  but  in  position,  size,  and  height  .is 
superior.  There  is  no  indication  whatever  of  any  Water-supply,  either 
within  the  precincts  or  near  by. 

27.  Kennan^s  Ide. — ^About  a  mile  and  a  quarter  N.  and  E.  of  the 
last  is  a  very  striking  and  bold  rock  hillock,  the  summit  of  which  pre- 
sents difficulties  of  interpretation  in  much  the  same  degree  as  the  Castle 
Hill  just  described*  As  the  name  indicates,  and  examination  of  the  site 
proves,  this  was  once  a  rock-islet  in  the  river  Dee,  traces  of  the  former 
western  channel  being  still  evident.  At  present,  its  eastern  bank  alone 
is  washed  by  the  river,  where  it  is  very  steep,  and  consists  principally  of 
shallow  precipices  of  shaly  whinstone.  The  western  side  is  more 
rounded,  less  steep,  and  grassy  (fig.  49).  The  summit,  a  long  narrow 
rugged  strip  measuring  151  X  60  feet,  would  seem  to  have  been  scooped 
out  into  three  ridge-divided,  roughly-circular  hollows,  that  on  the  north 
measuring  26  feet  across,  the  middle  one  about  30  feet,  and  the  south 
one  about  25 — these  measurements  being  very  much  eye-estimates, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  taking  the  tape  over  the  thick  whin 
bushes.     These  three  hollows  are  open  (i.e.,  unridged)  to  the  riverside, 
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but  distinctly  ridged  on  the  west  side.  Qaaatities  of  broken  rock,  and, 
I  think,  Btones  ioreign  to  the  hillock,  caa  be  observ»jd  half  protruding 
about  these  hollows  and  their  dividing  ridges.  Round  the  N.  apex  of 
Eennan'a  Isle,  near  its  base,  runs  a  distinct  terrace,  whether  of  packed 
atones  ot  not  it  were  hard  to  affirm.  It  ia  14  feet  at  ite  widest,  and 
slopes  for  another  14  feet  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  field  below — once 
the  old  river  channel.  Thia  terrace  becomes  lost  about  half  way  along 
the  base  of  the  hillock.  I  should  be  inclined  to  call  thia  a  mote, 
greatly  natural,   worked  on   the  summit,   with   terrace  at  base.     The 


Fig.  49.  Eennui'«  leto. 

situation  ia,  of  course,  low  and  sequestered,  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Dee 
being  somewhat  lofty  and  richly  wooded,  and  the  land  to  the  west  rising 
in  a  towering  bank  very  much  higher  than  the  isle.  Beyond  it,  Doon 
of  Park  is  finely  prominent  against  the  sky-line ;  while,  at  the  close  of 
the  long  straight  vista  of  the  Dee,  a  wooded  island  a  mile  away  shuts  in 
the  view, 

28.  The  Doon  of  Park. — This,  as  seen  from  the  mote  of  Kennan's 
Isle,  is  a  smooth  conical  hilL  From  the  west,  on  higher  ground,  its 
summit  is  seen  to  extend  N.  and  S.,  with  sharply -defined  slopes,  and 
various  features  not  incompatible  with  much-wuro  structural  parta 
Yet,  after  close  examination,  I  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  valid 
remains  of  stone  or  turf  wall,  ridge,  rampart,  terrace,  or  fosse.     From 
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pcNonal  inquiry  I  ucertaiDed  that  neither  the  present  occupier  nor  his 
father  or  grandfather  ever  epoke  of  any  artificial  work  on  thie  Doon.^ 

29.  Doon  Hill,  MeHdewood. — In  a  direct  line  witli  the  last  two,  a 
mile  west,  ia  this  remarkable  hill,  whose  summit  exactly  mimics  the  very 
lines  of  a  fortification.  On  the  many  occasions  on  which  I  have  roamed 
over  this  hill,  searching  for  even  the  slightest  fragment  of  building  on  it, 
my  enthusiasm  has  never  met  with  ito  reward.  In  a  slight  hollow  I  am 
quite  aware  of  the  remains — very  old  too — of  a  cottage  or  other  small 
house ;  but  of  the  class  of  stonework  one  naturally  expects  in  connection 
with  prehistoric  doons,  no  shred  is  to  be  seen. 

30,  31.  Tntttrie  and  (Mcaigrie. — Of  these  we  must  speak  together, 
as  a  strip  of  ground,  rising  from  the  base  of  Culcatgrie  Mote  to  the  base 


Fig.  GO.  Culoaigrie  and  Trostrie  Motes. 

□r  the  other,  and  measuring  only  1 70  feet,  is  all  that  separates  these  two 
remarkable  structures  (see  plan,  fig.  50).  Probably  in  no  other  district, 
certainly  in  no  other  part  of  this  district,  is  there  a  second  example  of  such 
close  juxtaposition.  Nor  is  it  on  this  account  alone  that  these  two  motes 
have  an  interest:  in  some  points  of  structural  detail  each  has  its  special 
claim  to  notice.'     As  may  at  oncebeeeen(fig.  51),  the  difference  in  point 

'  Almost  dee  W.N.  W.  oF  the  Doon,  half  a  mile  away,  is  a  ciuiouslj  gmall  stone- 
circle,  or  rather,  four  stones  of  such  a  circle, 

*  In  Loads  and  their  Ovmen  (vol.  t.  p.  U74)  Mr  M'Kerlie  eays  : — "  Thera  ore  two 
moala  or  forte  on  Culcaigrie  ;  one  ii  aiuaU."  That  at  present  under  notice  mUBt  be 
the  nnall  one,  ite  summit  measaring  but  43x28  feet.  At  p.  2S2  we  read,  under 
TrMtrie  : — "There  is  a  fine  moat,  almost  square,  with  the  nsual  eutrenchments,  on 
thiafann.    Also  an  ancient  Bntiah  fort"     Which  last  phrase  might  apply  to  the 
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of  size  and  height  is  very  marked ;  Troetrie  towering  up  to  a  clear  height 
of  46  or  48  feet  above  its  tieach,  while  Culcaigrie,  lower  down  to  begiu 
with,  is  merely  a  terraced  oval  hillock,  its  base  girt  by  a  email  stream 
from  the  hilts  tuuuiDg  southwards.  Trostrie  is  an  almost  perfect  oblong 
on  its  summit ;  ite  base  curving  considerably,  however,  on  the  longer 
sides  and  immd  the  south  end.     What  most  strikes  the  observer  in 


Fig.  61.  Troatrie  and  Culcaigrie  Uotea  from  E.  (T)  K.E. 

Culcaigrie  (fig.  52)  is  the  neat  oval  hollow,  27  X  22  feet  across,  and 
al>out  6  feet  deep,  ridged  all  round,  but  higher  towards  the  inner  side, 
which  characterises  its  summit  This  appears  to  be  a  built  hollow, 
partly  rock-sided  near  the  south  end.  Its  rampart  is  quite  evident  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  circumference,  but  most  diatiuct  on  the  E.N.E., 
the  line  of  the  section  luimitig  direct  for  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  rampart 
of  Trostrie.  A  basal  terrace  clearly  traceable — possibly  even  once  a 
trench — all  round  the  east  curve,  broadens  and  riseB  gradually  round  the 
E.N.K  to  the  N.  side,  where  it  merges  into  the  natural  slopes.  There 
is  no  very  clear  trace  of  stonework  except  in  the  eummit-hollow,  and 
perhaps  in  the  more  smooth  portions  of  the  cast  slope.  Many  other 
hillocks,  much  more  advantageously  situated,  are  close  at  band ;  and  the 
reason  for  the  selection  of  such  a  low-lying  one  as  this,  within  a  literal 
stone 's-tbrow  of  the  other  mote,  aecius  very  hard  to  understand.  It  is 
the  summit  of  Troatrie  Mote  (fig.  53),  also,  which  claims  the  greatest 
share  of   iuterest.     Here  we  have  an  oblong  ridged  space,  unequally 

little  mota  on  Culcaigrie,  seeing  the  tito  are  eo  close  together.  On  any  other  reading 
of  the  passage,  one  U  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  on  each  farm  there  are,  or  wire, 
two  motea  or  forta.  1  have,  however,  been  unable  to  find  any  structurtie  beddei 
these  two. 
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divided  by  a  tnnBverse  ridge  about  60  feet  long,  on  either  side  of  which 
is  a  hollow,  now  irrcf^lar  and  louglily  outlined  in  the  extreme,  but 
no  doubt  once  finnly  and  clearly  defined.  A  few  etones  appear  in  thia 
part,  but  the  general  mass  seems  to  be  composed  of  earth  upon  a  rock- 


X 


Fig.  52.  CulcaigriB  Mote  and  Sectioiu. 

hillock ;  the  rock  crops  out  at  either  end,  visibly  enough,  near  the  base. 
The  rampart  on  the  N.E.  is  the  highest,  having  a  16-feet  slope  to  a  10- 
feel  trench,  which  here  is  at  ita  widest  also ;  and  a  few  feet  S.  of  the 
N.  comer  the  longest  slope  of  the  mote  itself  occurs,  being  fully  66 
feet  from  trench  to  summit.  There  is  a  decided  lise  in  the  trench 
hence  round  the  eouth  curve,  and  a  pretty  nearly  equal  fall  on  the  oast 
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side,  which  is  the  natural  fall  of  the  ground.  At  the  £.y.£.  comer  w 
well  as  the  N.  the  ground  is  level,  unramparted,  to  the  base  of  the  mote; 
but  whereas  the  former  appears  to  be  the  natural  ground-level,  the 
latter  has  been  made  up  mto  one  of  those  smoothed  approaches  or  gang- 
ways 80  frequent  in  our  motes.  Vestiges  of  what  I  take  to  be  an  old 
rampart  ate  to  be  traced  from  the  N.  corner  down  an  easy  incline  for 


Fig.  63.  Trostrie  Mate. 
1 1 7  feet,  where  the  march-dike  stops  it.  The  top  of  the  N.W.  nimparl 
(B  on  plan)  is  for  a  few  feet  curiously  built  wiUi,  apparently,  squarish 
atones,  set  in  the  form  of  rectangular  loop-holea.  What  they  may  have 
been  intended  for  I  do  not  understand,  but  they  certainly  suggest 
embrasurea  for  firearms. 

32.   QueemhiU   Mote.  —  This — (not  named    on    O.M.    or   otherwise 
mentioned) — is  situated  south  of  tlie  mansion-house  of  Queenehill,  over 
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a  quarter  of  a  mile,  close  to  the  stream  which  divides  the  Gulquha  fields 
from  the  policies  of  Queenshill  It  is  a  carious  abnormal  structure,  and 
consists  of  a  conical  grassy  mound,  round  about  which  a  vague  sort  of 
terrace  (with  slight  ridge  on  the  outside)  winds  spirally  in  an  ovaL 
The  centre  is  occupied  by  a  small  stone  tower,  3  feet  in  diameter,  bearing 
a  cupola  on  pillars,  when  erected  I  do  not  know.  The  length  of  this 
spiral  terrace  is  348  feet.  By  common  tradition,  this  green  mound  is 
called  Queen  Mary's  Hill,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  spot  on  which  the 
unfortunate  Queen  rested  on  her  flight  from  Langside. 

33.  Forty  JDunjop  HUl, — With  diffidence,  I  submit  this  as  the  possible 
site  of  a  fort.  It  crowns  a  very  conspicuous  hiU-summit,  409  feet  above 
sea-level,  S.W.  of  Dunjop  farm,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of 
surrounding  heights  and  hollows.  Below  this  hill,  on  the  way  going  to 
Dunjop  farm,  are  evident  remains  of  the  site  of  a  cairn — some  of  the 
base-stones  of  which  lie  about,  near  a  dike,  which,  of  course,  has 
swallowed  up  the  whole  structure. 

34.  Mote^  Dunjop, — Not  marked  on  O.M.  or  referred  to  elsewhere. 
West  of  the  stackyard,  on  the  premises  of  the  farm,  is  a  somewhat 
conical  hillock,  measuring  round  the  base  about  480  feet,  its  main  axis 
trending  N.W.  and  S.E.  At  its  base,  on  the  N.W.,  near  the  mill-dam, 
is  a  rampart,  vague  in  its  lines,  but  distinct  as  a  whole,  which  goes  N.E. 
and  then  N.  for  90  feet,  is  there  broken  by  the  mill-laide,  and  continued 
beyond  for  70  or  80  feet  further,  till  finally  stopped  by  the  road. 
Possibly,  part  of  this  latter  strip  may  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
mote,  but  what  else  it  can  be  is  hard  to  say.  On  the  south  of  the 
mote-hillock,  a  worn  piece  of  rampart  begins  to  grow  clearer  as  it 
follows  the  slope  up  into  the  hill,  curving  roimd  northwards  so  as  to 
reach  a  broadish,  level,  terrace-like  space,  which  continues  more  or  less 
traceable  all  round  the  summit.  It  is  suggestive  of  a  spirally-terraced 
mote;  and  externally  this  mote  is  very  like  Campbellton  (21).  But  the 
remains  of  structure  are  too  vague  and  fragmentary  to  admit  of  any 
useful  plan  being  made.  The  crest  is  very  irregular,  in  places  rocky, 
and  measures  over  its  curve  165  feet  E.  and  W.,  and  a  few  feet  more 
by  the  other  axis,  which  two  bisect  the  mound  diagonally,  the  narrowest 
over-curve  diameter  being  about  125  feet  To  the  N.E.  of  Dunjop 
House,  and  close  to  the  cotman's,  is  another  long  strip  of  made  ridge, 
which  may  perhaps  be  the  (severed)  continuation  of  the  rampart-like 
ridge  on  the  N.W.  of  the  mote ;  but  so  great  is  the  confusion  of  fallen 
trunks  and  growing  briars  that  nothing  coherent  can  be  made  out  of  it 
in  its  present  condition. 
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35.  Cidcrae  is  due  west  from  Dunjop  three-quarters  of  a  mile ;  and 
here,  there  goes  a  dim  report  of  a  mote-hilly  about  which,  however,  I  can 
obtain  no  information  from  the  present  tenant,  who  has  occupied  the 
farm  for  upwards  of  forty  years ;  nor  could  Mr  Corson  and  I  see  any 
relic  artificial  enough  to  justify  the  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  the 
mote-hilL 

36.  Hie  Gfiants^  Dike,  Barstobric,  is  due  west  again,  another  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  This  now  much  broken-down  circumvallation  is  of 
the  same  class  as  the  Moyle,  Barnbarroch  (E  7)  and  Suie  Mote  (M  45). 
It  is  an  irregular  and  strong  piece  of  loose-stone  wall- masonry  extending 
along  the  less  precipitous  north  and  western  faces  of  Barstobric — a  hill 
some  500  feet  above  sea-level,  that  rises  abruptly  over  the  moors  of 
Beoch  and  Bargatton — its  east  side  being  so  precipitous  as  to  need  no 
artificial  protection.  Unlike  the  Moyle,  however.  Giants*  Dike  has  no 
fort  on  its  lines,  or  anywhere  on  the  hill.  Tradition  tells  of  a  cave  on 
the  rugged  N.K  shoulder :  this  I  have  been  quite  unable  to  find,  though 
persons  now  living  remember  being  in  some  such  place.  The  Giants' 
Dike  is  drawn,  and  is  named  even,  on  the  small  scale  O.M.;  elsewhere 
in  print,  so  far  as  I  know,  unnoticed.  It  possesses  no  features  whatever 
in  common  with  the  Deil's  Dike,  fragments  of  which  may  yet  be  traced 
at  long  intervals  throughout  the  Stewartry ;  but  is  a  purely  dry-stone 
circumvallation,  zigzagging  half  round  the  hill-contour  for  a  total  distance 
of  1710  feet  It  is  built  from  a  broad  base  of  huge  undressed  squarish 
blocks  of  the  hard  grey-blue  whinstone  forming  Barstobric ;  into  its 
upper  part  smaller  slabs  and  rounded  boulders  have  been  built.  Its 
line  is,  of  course,  often  interrupted  by,  and  often  helped  by,  masses  of 
rock.  It  begins  at  the  highest  rock,  near  the  N.E.  point  of  the  hill ; 
and  at  about  120  feet  N.N.W.  of  that  starting-point  there  has  evidently 
been  a  strong  outpost  or  flanking-tower,  which  can  yet  be  traced  for  15 
feet  on  either  side  the  main  walL  Probably  at  one  other  point,  and 
possibly  at  others,  similar  strengthenings  existed;  but  the  greater  portion 
of  the  dike  being  in  hopeless  confusion,  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  claim 
these  as  proved.  At  some  parts  the  dike  has  been  quite  20  feet  wide 
at  the  base  ;  fragments  of  it  remain  fairly  compact,  and  its  height  may 
be  set  down,  approximately,  as  perhaps  8  feet.  In  its  general  contour, 
it  forms  an  irregular  semi-oval;  in  its  relation  to  the  summit  of 
Barstobric,  it  is  lower  down  than  are  the  walls  on  Barnbarroch  Moyle ; 
and  the  summit  is  itself  very  nigged  and  rocky. 

37.  Fort,  Bargatton  Loch. — The  position  of  this  has  a  special  interest 
The  fort  is  not  marked  on  the  O.M.,  but  its  site  is  given  on  an  island 
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near  the  east  side  of  the  loch.  This  "  iaiand  "  you  can  now  atep  on  from 
the  mainland.*  The  district  of  bleak  moorland  here  to  the  north  of 
Batstobric  recalls  mcdienval  days  very  strongly,  for  hero  are  Kirk  Corinel, 
Laird-Mannoeh,  and  Bishoprigg ;  at  the  far  end  of  which  last  are  two 
noteworthy  relics  of  even  a  still  more  remote  epoch.  These  are,  first, 
an  undoubted  cairn — though  not  given  on  the  maps — close  to  a  small 
and  lonely  cottage  called  Pluckhim  Inn ;  and  secondly,  the  remains  of  a 
structure,  which  becomes  more  puzzling  the  more  it  is  considered,  which 
lies  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  yards  N.W.  of  the  cairn. 
The  good  farmer  of  Culcrae  calls  this  a  cairn  also  ;  if  so,  it  is  of  a  roost 
peculiar  type.  Were  it  larger,  I  should  at  once  call  it  a  rath  or  circular 
fort,  but  the  stony  mound  in  the  centre  is  eo  small — but  30  feet  over 
curve — as  to  seem  uselessly  out  of  proportion  to  the  "  ditch,"  which  is 
10  to  12  feet  wide,  and  the  "  rampart,"  which  is  15  feet  over  the  curve. 
Ite  construction  is  of  earth  and  stone,  so  plainly  shown  on  the  north 
curve  of  "  rampart,"  where  rabbits  have  burrowed ;  the  "  rampart "  is  not 
of  large  separate  slabs,  such  as  one  would  expect  to  And  forming,  as  they 
frequently  do,  the  reeefement  of  a  cairn  ;  but  such  may  exist  at  various 
points  in  the  "  rampart,"  mingled  with  the  smoUer  stones.  A  hill  hard 
by  is  called  Torwald's  Hill — locally  pronounced  Tirold. 

38.  Ed)jarton  Mote. — A  highly  characteristic  and  interesting  work  le 
this  boldly-ploced  mote  (Gg.  64),   on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  isolated 


Fig.  M.  Edgarton  Hote,  Bslmaghie. 

crag,  with  its  base  curves  finely  rounding  off  into  the  hollows.  In  its 
main  contours  it  is  greatly  natural,  e.g.,  in  the  long  inclination  W.  to  E. 
of  its  imposing  rampart,  and  the  abrupt  shoulder  at  the  inner  curve  of 
this  rampart,  where  it«  western  arm  joins  the  main  mass  of  the  mote ; 

'  Proin  various  caawi,  I  wu  prevented  making  so  oArefuI  a  survey  of  thin  sii«iMtivti 
site  u  seemed  iledrable  on  my  first  and  only  visit.  It  must  therefor*  be  \St  for  a 
future  opportnnily. 
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likowUe  in  the  slopea  on  the  north,  which  are  steep  and  rugged  beyond 
all  other  mote-slopes  known  to  me.  There  is,  however,  ample  evidence 
of  handiwork  most  substantial  about  it,  and  that  of  a  type  differing  con- 
siderably from  the  normal.  The  most  noticeable  feature  ia  the  deep 
auriculate  eDclosure  witliin  the  rampart  on  the  south,  and  its  small  echo, 
as  it  were,  on  tlie  north.  Its  rampart  can  be  traced  for  170  feet  round 
the  curve  (H  to  H,  diagram,  fig.  56).     The  level  space  thus  enclosed  is 
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Fig.  GB.  EdguloD  Mote,  Balinaghie. 

about  23  feet  wide  N.  and  S.,  and  75  feet  long  K  and  W.;  and,  in  part 
at  least,  this  hollow,  narrowed  down  to  an  ordinary  trench  of  8  or  10 
feet,  must,  I  think,  have  continued  round  the  east  slopes,  aa  quantities 
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of  stones  litter  them,  below  a  very  narrow  sheep-track  which  skirts  the 
mote.  This  terrace  widens  again  as  it  approaches  the  N.E.  arc,  and 
there  expands  into  a  deep  rock-hewn  auricle  like  the  first  mentioned,  but 
much  smaller.  Round  the  west  side — also  very  steep,  but  not  jagged,  except 
at  the  summit — there  is  no  trace  of  a  corresponding  terrace.  Another 
marked  feature  of  Edgarton  Mote  is  the  level  9-feet  terrace,  70  feet  long, 
near  the  summit  on  the  south  arc ;  it  is  well  built  of  stones  and  earth, 
and  adjoins  the  space  of  slope  on  the  west,  which  has  been  smoothed  to 
allow  ingress  from  the  rampart.  The  short,  narrow,  flat  ledge  on  the  east 
near  the  summit  is  a  purely  natural  rock-shelf.  But  at  various  other 
places,  mingling  with  the  natural  fractures  and  abutments  of  rock,  there 
are  stone-built  spaces,  all  of  which,  no  doubt,  contribute  towards  the 
smooth  general  contour  of  the  mote  when  viewed  from  a  short  distance. 
The  summit,  by  no  means  either  flat  or  level,  having  a  decided  fall  to 
the  east,  is  made  up  of  six  facets,  measuring  on  the  W.  50  feet,  S.  33 
feet,  S.E.  36,  E.  curve  45,  N.E.  curve  30,  and  top  of  precipice  24 — in 
all  218  feet  The  circumference  of  the  base  is  800  feet.  There  is  a 
fall  of  30  feet  E.  and  W.  from  the  trench-levels  at  N.  and  S.  points. 
Both  inner  and  outer  ramparts  are  partly  built  and  partly  cut  out  of 
the  rock. 

39.  Dunnance  Mote. — Marked  on  the  O.M.,  but  elsewhere  unnoticed, 
so  far  as  I  know.  The  name  suggests  identity  with  Spouty  Denans  (M  47) 
and  others  in  the  Stewartry,  and  in  this  instance  correctly  signifies  "  the 
little  fort "  {Dunan,  dim.  of  Dun).  It  is  in  the  main  a  very  rocky  hill, 
compactly  earthed  over  its  flat  summit,  but  otherwise  scarcely  showing 
evidence  of  handiwork.  Its  main  axis,  51  feet  long,  trends  N.N.E.  and 
S.S.W.,  the  width  being  27  feet :  the  summit  flat  to  a  rounded  edge, 
which  falls  sharply  all  along  the  four-sided  contour,  but  most  steeply  on 
the  S.E.,  on  which  side,  36  feet  below  the  summit,  is  a  narrow,  and,  I 
think  natural,  terrace  which  skirts  the  slope  for  some  90  feet  westwards, 
where  it  merges  into  a  flat  space  foiming  one  of  those  natural  adjuncts 
so  frequently  noticed,  and  which  at  its  westernmost  extremity  has  a 
curiously  artificial-looking  trench,  this  being,  with  the  exception  of  the 
summit,  the  only  portion  indicating  human  interference.  The  level  of 
this  little  plateau  is  some  8  or  9  feet  below  the  summit ;  and  its 
diameters  are  N.  and  S.  45  feet,  by  E.  and  W.  24  feet.  The  slopes  to 
the  N.  and  N.E.  are  densely  overgrown  with  a  hazel  copse,  rendering 
measurements  almost  impracticable ;  but  the  natural  rocky  shelves  and 
grassy  '^  dasses  "  are  evidently  untouched,  and  left  as  nature  carved  them. 
The  height  above  the  nearest  level  is  considerable,  being  about  200  feet. 
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There  are,  hownver,  to  tlio  N.  slightly  greater  heights,  but  not  ore  having 
the  pyramidal  conspicuousneas  of  the  mote  itself.  Its  height  above  eea- 
level  is  400  feet.  Its  distance  from  Edgarton  Mote  is  within  a  hali  mile 
IS.,  and  in  view  of  it ;  and  it  is  also  in  view  of  and  nearly  two  miles 
S.W.  of  the  next. 

40.  The  Doon,  Craig  Hill,  Lochengower. — This  is  drawn  on  the  O.M. 
as  if  square,  with  rounded  corners  and  fully  complete.  On  my  firet  visit, 
having  much  trouble  to  find  it,  I  enme  away  with  the  impression  that  it 
was  roughly  oval.  Whatever  it  may  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  survey, 
it  now  largely  consists  of  scattered  heaps  of  stones  lying  about  a  sort  of 


Fig.  60.  The  Doon,  Craigliill,  Locliengover. 
Btony  ridge  ;  the  foundation,  no  donbt,  of  what  in  old  time  was  a  veritable 
wall.  The  site  is  on  the  middle  one  of  three  veiy  rocky  hillocks  about 
600  feet  high,  and  between  the  still  higher  Meikle  Dornell  and  the 
woods  of  Nortli  Quintenespie.  A  small  loch,  Lochengower,  liea  to  the 
S.E.  of  these  rocky  hillocks,  and  beyond  a  thick  clump  of  firs  part  of 
Dornell  Loch  is  seen.  The  remains  of  the  wall  are  fairly  in  aU  parts 
traceable,  most  bo  towards  the  south  and  west.  It  runs  round  in  a  rough 
broadiah  hexagon  of  331  feet  in  circumference  (see  fig.  56),  enclosing  a 
densely  rocky  and  most  uneven  space,  hummocks  of  rocks,  in  all  lines 
and  at  all  angles,  solid,  immovable,  so  thickly  coverii^  the  ground  as  U> 
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render  not  only  measuring,  but  direct  clear  sight  acrass  most  difficult 
The  two  diameters  measured  from  crest  to  crest  and  on  the  level  are  N. 
and  S.  115  feet^  and  E.  and  W.  103.  A  hollow  occurs  at  the  N.W. 
point  of  rock,  the  stones  from  which  have  either  all  slipped  down  into  the 
valley  on  the  K.,  or  been  removed  in  a  more  wholesale  fashion  than  at 
other  points.  No  vestige  of  a  spring  or  other  water-supply  exists  within 
the  walls,  nor  can  I  find  that  this  doon  is  in  visible  communication  with  any 
other  to  the  N.W.,  the  N.,  or  the  N.K  The  panorama  from  this  well- 
chosen  height  embraces  nearly  every  hill-range  in  the  whole  of  the 
Stewartiy :  on  the  west  Ben  Gray,  Cairnsmore  o'  Fleet,  Airie  and 
Orchars  ;  Merrick,  MiUyea,  and  the  rest  of  Kells  range  and  Black  Craig  o' 
Dee  leading  round  into  Cairnsmore  o'  Carsphairn  and  various  lower  hills, 
and  so  eastwards  to  Culgruff  and  the  whole  way  round,  through  Criffel, 
into  the  Dalbeattie  HLUs,  Ben  Gaim,  and  Screel.  Some  two  miles  and 
a  half  S.K  of  this  doon,  and  close  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dee,  there  is 
a  farm  of  the  name  Camp-Douglas  on  a  commanding  height,  off  which 
tradition  says  that  the  big  gun  Mons  Meg  was  fired  at  Threave  Castle, 
two  miles  down  the  river.^  This  hill  yet  bears  the  name  Knock-cannon ; 
but  beyond  the  name,  there  is  no  proof  extant  of  any  camp,  fort,  or  mote 
having  ever  existed  here. 

41.  DucJira, — "Roman  Camp,  supposed"  is  the  reading  of  the  O.M., 
upon  whose  authority  so  named  is  not  apparent.^  The  position  of  this 
abnormal  structure  on  Little  Duchra  is  close  to  the  bend  of  the  road 
opposite  Holland  (or  Holly)  Island,  on  the  east  of  the  road.  It  is  on 
the  Hensol  property ;  and  Mr  J.  D.  Barr^  Cunningham  mentions  that  a 
distinct  tradition  has  been  handed  down  among  his  tenantry  to  the  effect 
that  this  so-called  '^  Eoman  Camp  "  was  probably  not  much  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old,  having  been  made  (as  it  certainly  was  used)  during 
the  riots  of  the  Levellers,  who  protested  against  the  taxation  and 
enclosing  of  land.^  Whatever  weight  may  be  attached  to  this  tradition 
or  to  the  theory  of  a  Koman  camp,  it  is  only  by  actual  examination,  and, 
if  possible,  exploration  of  structure,  that  a  clue  to  its  real  orgin  can  be 
hoped    for.      It    was   carefully  measured   (by   tape),  with   the   ready 

^  Captain  DennistouD,  in  the  notes  to  *'  The  Battle  of  Craignelder/'  savs  : — '*  Camp- 
Douglas,  a  place  in  the  parish  of  Balmaghie,  still  retaining  its  original  name,  where 
the  IjOTds  of  Galloway  mustered  their  forces  before  setting  out  on  an  expedition. " 
As  to  Mens  Meg  and  Threave  Castle,  see  Dr  Dickson's  Accounts  of  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer  of  Seotkmd,  p.  ccxxii. 

*  M'Kenzie,  however,  in  his  History  of  OcUloioay,  speaks  of  a  *  'small  Roman  Camp 
on  the  Dee,  about  a  mile  from  its  junction  with  the  Eon." 

*  Sir  Thomas  Gordon  of  Earlston  was  the  first  to  fence  land  with  dikes.  The 
iDSorrection  began  in  April  1724. 
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assistance  of  Mr  Cunningham's  gardener ;  and  on  drawing  the  ground- 
plan  out,  the  contour  proves  symmetrical  beyond  my  expectation,  and 
yet  hardly  precise  enough  to  be  the  work  of  skilled  engineers  (see  fig. 
57).  Along  the  low  summit-ridge  the  circumference  measures  346  feet, 
the  deep  curve  D  C  B  being  216  feet,  B  A  60,  and  A  D  69.  Rampart 
slope  13  to  15  feet  to  an  ill-defined  trench  at  its  widest  9  feet,  trench 
and  outer  slope  disappearing  towards  the  S.W.  entirely.  The  fall  to  the 
public  road  west  side  may  be  greater  than  shown  in  my  diagram. 
Parallel  with  the  road  runs  the  river,  or  rather  the  long-continued  narrow 
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Fig.  67.  "Roman  Camp,"  Little  Duchra. 

arm  of  a  loch,  which  in  certain  floods  of  the  Dee  becomes  a  stream, 
flowing  southwards.  The  construction  appears  to  be  mainly  of  earth. 
The  longest  bisection  measures  only  1 30  feet.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  so-called  "Roman  Camp"  of  Duchra  is  but  a  small  and  trivial 
structure.^ 

42.  Benmeal  Moat — Such  is  the  name  given  (in  plain  lettering)  on 
the  O.M.  to  a  conical  mound  drawn  on  the  700-ft.  contour-line  amongst 
the  hills  which  feed  the  Little  Water  of  Fleet.  The  actual  plateau  at 
this  level  appears  to  possess  a  second  name,  viz.,  Dun  Harherry ;  the 
moat-site  is  at  the  N.  end  of  it.  With  two  names  so  suggestive,  it  was 
in  hope  of  interesting  if  not  great  discoveries  that  Mr  Carson  and  I 
trudged  over  these  lonely  moors  in  the  direction  of  the  rocky  Ben  Meal. 

^  As  to  the  name  Ducbra,  M'Kerlie  suggests  dubh  chraigh— gloomy  rock.  In 
1687  it  was  spelt  Deucray  ;  </.  Dockwray,  near  Keswick.  Pont  has  it  Dochray  ;  and 
Maxwell  suggests  dubh  reidh  » the  black  meadow. 
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Alas,  however,  for  nomenclature  once  more  1  The  mote  proved  to  be 
only  a  very  prominent  moraine-mound.  Leaving,  then,  this  spurious 
mote  at  present  out  of  account,  and  measuring  across  country  W.S.W. 
from  Ldttle  Duchra  "  Camp"  the  next  structure  is  on  Mahers  Hill,  in 
Minnigaff,  thirteen  miles  distant.  Northwards  of  this  imaginary  line, 
the  Highlands  of  the  Stewartry  predominate ;  and  there  is  no  vestige  on 
record  of  mote  or  fort  for  a  space  of  country  which  may  be  described  as 
a  triangle,  whose  sides  measure  about  20  miles  each  to  a  base  of  13  miles. 

43.  Mahers  Hill  Moat. — The  name  given  to  an  oval  structure  drawn 
on  the  O.M.,  with  its  main  axis  N.W.  and  S.K  on  the  Cairnsmore  Burn, 
at  a  height  of  372  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  N«  of  Cairnsmore  House 
one  mile.  The  site  is  lonely,  far  beyond  the  ordinary,  vast  stretches  of 
rising  moorland  forming  the  northern  background,  swelling  up  into  the 
distant  heights  of  Craignelder  and  Cairnsmore;  while,  though  not 
actually  very  distant  from  Bardrochwood,  there  is  no  visible  communica- 
tion. The  abruptness  with  which  this  mote,  one  of  the  simplest  type — 
a  truncated  cone  mintis  trench  or  rampart — rises  above  the  level  forming 
its  base,  is  veiy  marked.  It  appears  to  be  largely  an  earthwork,  what 
little  removal  has  been  caused  by  sheep  and  cattle  displaying  extremely 
little  stonework.  No  regular  remains  of  structure  can  be  traced  either 
at  base  or  summit :  the  latter  measuring  48  by  27  feet,  with  a  fairly 
even  slope  of  24  feet  to  the  base,  at  an  angle  rather  steeper  than  45°. 
This  mote,  like  several  others,  is  situated  between  small  streams,  and 
must  once  have  had  a  considerable  loch  to  the  N.E. 

44.  Bardrochwood  Mote, — Named  so,  specifically,  in  antique  lettering, 
and  drawn  on  the  O.M.,  and  believed  by  local  residents  to  be  artificial 
in  its  entirety.  Upon  this  point  I  am  very  doubtful  indeed ;  but  this 
statement  must  be  qualified  by  the  remark  that  on  the  occasion  of  my 
visit  the  grass  covered  the  whole  site  so.  luxuriantly,  and  the  foliage  of 
innumerable  trees  planted  on  the  mote  itself  threw  such  a  shade,  as  to 
render  examination  very  difficult.  Traditionally,  there  may  be  some 
force  lent  to  the  belief  in  the  artificiality  of  this  mound.  Close  to  it^ 
near  Bardrochwood  gate,  is  a  beautifully  grown  and  ancient  oak,  known 
as  Hie  Lady  Oak,^ 

45.  Parliament  Knoioe,  Kirrouchtree. — Within  the  home  policies  of 
this  estate  there  are  relics  much  more  numerous  than  usual : — a  doon 
hill,  many  cairns,  and  the  little  mound  bearing  the  above  name,  which  is 
given  on  the  O.M.  as  being  on  the  200-feet  contour,  and  100  feet  below 
the  above-mentioned  doon  hill.     But  on  the  hill  there  is  no  vestige  of 

^  Compare  the  oak  on  Lady  Chapel  Knowe, — see  under  E  25. 
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any  atmcture  whatsoever  ;  while  at  the  Knowe,  what  alight  n 
be  traced  are  quite  inauflicient  for  the  purpoae  of  classification.  On  its 
now  flattish  summit  a  huge  ice-bomo  boulder  of  greywacke  reposes,  and 
a  few  smaller  blocks  lie  in  disorder  near  it. 

46.  Wallaee's  Camp. — This  ia  the  O.M.  name,  and  apparently  the 
common  name  also,  given  to  an  entrenched  high  bank  of  irregular  contour 
abutting  on  tlie  river  Creo,  at  the  point  where  a  small  stream  from  the 
at«llBge  of  Boreland  falls  into  it,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of 
Minnigaff  kirk.  The  Cree  here  takes  a  sudden  sharp  sweep  from  the 
N.E.  to  8.E.,  and  washes  the  base  of  the  "  camp,"  which  on  the  W. 
is  hounded  by  a  second  small  stream  like  the  first.  The  site,  therefore, 
is  probably  a  rude  natural  delta.  Little  structure  is  now  traceable  (the 
site  being  densely  wooded),  but  the  trench  on  the  N.  ia  evident  enough 
(see  fig.  58).     It  is  especially  worthy  of  notice  that  this  camp,  or  mote 
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Fig.  S8.  Wallace's  Camp,  HiunlgBfT. 

as  I  should  prefer  to  call  it,  on  the  Boreland  of  Minnigaff,  like  that  in 
Parton  (see  SI  79a),  in  epito  of  its  fairly  lofty  and  water-encircled  position, 
is  easily  dominated  by  a  much  higher  bank,  from  which  an  onset  could 
be  swiftly  and  easily  made. 

47.  Kirfcdale  Bank  Moat. — Not  marked  on  the  O.M,  A  very  steep, 
rocky  crest  or  pinnacle  at  the  foot  of  Kirkdale  Burn,  and  on  its  west ; 
usually  known  as  The  World's  End.  Despite  the  clean  cutting  between 
the  sides  of  the  pinnacle  and  the  main  cliff  here,  I  cannot  hold  this  to 
be  anything  but  a  natural  ravine.     Its  position  on  the  shore  and  its 
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conspicuous   height   may  have  caused  it  to  be  used  as  a  beacon-hill 

possibly,  or,  at  least,  may  have  led  to  the  tradition  of  its  name. 

48.  Ktrkclaugh  Mote, — In  a  small  district,  remote  from  all  modern 

intrusions,  and  where  there  are  to  be  found  more  relics  of  interest  than 

perhaps  in  any  other  district  of  the  same  area  in  the  Stewarty,  we  have 

this  Mote  of  Ktrkclaugh,     Little  seems  to  be  known  about  it,  even  by 

name.^     In  Harper's  Galloway  it   is  mentioned  in  a   quotation   from 

Stuart,   who,  in  the  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,  describes,  with   a 

drawing,  the  remarkable  cross-sculptured  monolith  that  stands  on  the 

rampart.     It  is  with  this  stone  in  view  also  that  the  writer  of  the 

following  paragraph,  taken  from  an  unsigned  printed   foolscap  sheet 

entitled  "Anwoth  Parish,  described  April  1742"  (lent  to  me  by  the 

late  Mr  Clement  of  The  Glen),  observes  : — 

"  And  a  mile  W.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  there  is  another  (moat)  called 
the  Moat  of  Kirkclaugh,  belonging  to  Mr  M'Culloch  of  Kirkclaugli.  It  is  raised 
upon  a  precipice  on  the  sea-snore.  Upon  one  side,  where  the  earth  was  in 
danger  of  running  over  the  rock,  it  is  supported  with  stone  artiticially  builded. 
It  is  surrounded  on  the  land  side  with  a  large  deep  ditch  ;  and  without  the 
ditch  on  the  north  side  stands  a  broad  stone,  erect,  about  2  yards  above  ground, 
with  a  cross  upon  both  sides  of  it,  with  some  carving  or  inscription  below,  which 
I  cannot  read.^' 

But  no  detailed  description  of  the  mote  itself  is  vouchsafed  us.  To  begin 
witli,  low  down  on  the  shingly  bay,  about  8  feet  above  H.W.  mark,  we 
touch  on  remains  of  a  strong  dry-stone  wall,  evidently  once  connecting 
the  bases  of  the  two  cliffs.  This  small  remnant  3  feet  high  can  be 
traced  for  3  or  4  yards  across  the  ravine  here  at  the  foot  of  the  cliifs ; 
then,  turning  sharply,  it  runs  up  it,  much  encumbered  with  thorns  and 
bracken  for  100  fee^  when,  at  a  point  16  feet  above  H.W.  mark,  it  is 
met  by  two  other  short,  thick  walls  of  similar  structure  at  right  angles 
coming  down  the  very  steep  slopes  of  the  mote  on  the  one  side  and  the 

^  Regarding  the  name,  M'Kerlie  saya  well : — "In  Font's  Survey  the  name  is  spelt 
JCareelachj  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  more  correct  than  Kirkclaugh,  No  church 
is  known  to  have  existed  there,  but  in  Kare,  a  corruption  of  eaert  or  in  Gaelic 
cathair,  for  Kfort^  and  cUuili  a  timt^  we  have  more  sense  conveyed,  which  means  the 
fort  of,  or  at,  the  stone  .  .  .  tliere  is  an  ancient /or^  or  vioal  ,  .  .  Inside  tliere  is 
a  sandstone  on  which  a  cross-like  figure  is  roughly  cut."  From  this,  one  gathers 
that  it  is  the  standing  stone  that  gives  the  distinctive  name  to  this  mote.  With  this 
I  do  not  agree.  The  sculptured  stone  is  placed  on  the  rampart  itself,  as  I  shall 
presently  show ;  hence,  it  is  almost  certam  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  moU. 
My  friend  Mr  Barron  of  Gatehouse,  an  earnest  philologist,  also  points  out  the 
appropriateness  of  the  change  of  syllables ;  but  hints  at  nothine  more  than  the 
structure  of  the  mote  beins  of  stone,  as  sufficient  warrant  for  the  new  spellinfr. 
And  this,  I  think,  my  exammation  of  the  place  carries  out  to  the  fulL  The  Strength 
or  Fortress  of  Stones  admirably  fits  tliis  mote. 
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natural  bank  on  the  otiier.  Above  this  point,  i.e.,  both  liigher  up  tbe 
ravine  (which  becomes  the  fosse)  and  literally  above  on  the  mote  slope, 
many  large  masses  of  packed  stonework  can  be  seen  half  projecting  from 
tlie  earth  and  grassy  cover.  Hence,  the  fosse  proper  becomes  more  and 
more  deve!o[ied,  narrowing  into  12  feet  at  a  point,  where,  due  !N.  of  the 
mote-eumniit,  a  small  gangway  stops  it  (C),  and  from  this  round  the  full 
£  curve,  to  the  extremity  of  the  rampar^  the  distance  is  250  feet  (se« 


Fig.  68,  Caerolflch  Mote, 

fig.  S9).'     The  first  broad  level  that  is  reached,  after  quitting  tbe  fosse 
at  C,  is  the  wide  horseshoe  plateau,  which  borders  the  cliff-edge,  and,  as 

'  Ths  wbule  area  of  the  mote  and  its  horseBhoflslmped  frontier  rampart  (or  base 
court  f)  are  so  clioked  with  brambles  of  gigantic  gro«tt  and  forbiddiug  densily  that 
a  delibfrste  eiamination  is  impossible.  My  plan  and  nieaanrements,  tRrreforc,  must 
not  be  taken  as  so  accurate  as  I  liava  striTen  to  rnaVe  them  in  other  inat*nceB.  Aa 
the  relative  lieights,  however,  proved  on  my  plan  to  be  identical  wtlh  thoM  of  the 
O.M.,  there  are  not  perhaps  any  y^ry  serious  errors. 
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noticed  by  the  old  writer  above  quoted,  great  stones  have  been  here  used 
all  along  the  edge  where  the  earth  was  in  risk  of  falling  over.  This 
revetement  of  stone  runs  along  the  whole  outer  curve — a  distance  of  270 
feet — of  this  plateau,  which  rounds  off  at  all  points,  except  at  the  little 
promontory,  into  abrupt  cliff-precipices,  which  at  the  south  become 
chasms  of  sheer  rock,  and  form  an  impregnable  defence  to  this  seaward 
side  of  the  mote.  The  earth-and-stone  rampart^  further  protected  by 
the  Bardristan  Bum  on  the  east,  runs  round  for  160  feet,  and  is 
separated  from  the  mote-summit  by  a  deep  trench,  varying  from  10  to  14 
feet  in  width.  The  summit  itself  is  composed  of  five  facets,  forming  a 
space  almost  exactly  shield-shaped,  flat  throughout^  and  in  no  manner 
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Fig.  60.  Caerclach  Mote.  (Soction.) 

ridged  along  the  edge  anywhere.  Its  north  side  is  broken  at  18  feet 
from  the  east  comer  by  the  broad  approach  from  the  fosses  (see  sections, 
fig.  60).  The  Standing  Stone  bearing  its  two  Crosses  is  fixed  into  the 
earth  on  the  rampart  at  a  point  50  feet  from,  and  K.E.  of,  the  N.E. 
corner  of  the  mote-summit  (Cross  in  plan).  Its  height  above  ground 
now  is  5'  4"  ;  breadth  across  the  centre  of  boss  and  arms  20  inches, 
base  15  inches.     The  side  facing  north  bears  the  elaborate  designed  cross 
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given  in  Stuart's  Sculptured  Slones  of  Scotland  (vol.  i.  p.  38,  pi.  123); 
but  the  design  carried  out  below  tlie  shaft  of  the  cross  (which  some  have 
supposed  to  be  Runes)  is  formed  merely  by  the  much  worn-out  broad 
diagonal  pattern  that  covers  the  whole  breadth  of  the  stone.  That  this 
sculpturing  was  done  witli  some  sort  of  driven  tool  there  can  be  little 
doubt ;  that  it  was,  further,  done  with  freedom  and  a  cunning  band, 
regardless  of  mere  symmetry,  may  be  safely  inferred,  when,  on  measuring 
carefully,  we  find  discrepancies  of  half  an  inch  and  more  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  design.  The  upper  part  la  sadly  worn  away,  and  the  lower 
now  much  less  distinct  than  wlten  the  drawing  was  made  for  Stuart's 
book.  The  stone,  19  inches  out  of  plumb  as  it  is,  and  leaning  towards 
the  south,  thus  hares  the  full  length  and  breadth  of  its  beat  sculptured 
side  to  the  elements.  On  its  under  side,  so  to  speak,  is  a  very  primitive 
piece  of  work.  The  surface  liere  is  not  flat  from  edge  to  edge,  but  in 
two  planes  sloping  off  on  either  side  from  a  central  ridge,  which  becomes 
less  decided  further  down.  Host  of  the  sprtce  surrounding  this  archaic 
cross  has  been  picked  out  in  niucli  the  same  manner  as  the  cup  and  riug 
marks  on  slabs  at  Bardriston  and  Auchenlarie,  the  outline  of  the  cross 
being  more  distinctly  and  deeply  pitted  with  dots  closely  put  together. 

49.  Doon  Hill,  Latichenti/re. — Tliere  are  no  indications,  from  either 
traditional  or  physical  sources,  of  the  existence  here  of  any  structure. 

50.  Green  Toicer   Mote,  Boreland,  Anwoth. — In  the    old    pamphlet 
entitled  "Anwoth  Parish  described,  April  1742,"  are   the   words: — 


Fig.  61.  Green  Tower  Mote,  Boreland,  Anwoth. 

"  Between  the  Castle  of  Cardonesa  and  Ardwcl  is  another  large  artificial 
mount  called  The  Green  Tower  Mote,  because  there  was  sometime  a 
great  building  of  the  name  beside  it."  What  this  building  was,  its 
extent,  position,  or  use,  I  am  unable  to  state.  As  regards  the  mote, 
however  (fig.  61),  some  interesting  points  arise.     First,  is  it  a  made 
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mote  at  all?  Is  it  not  merely  a  long,  narrow  tongue  of  sandbank, 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Fleet  when  wider,  and  the  sea  higher  than 
now  1  And,  at  first,  it  seems  so  easy  to  agree  with  such  a  simple  solu- 
tion, that  one  may  be  pardoned  for  hesitating  to  claim  it  as  wholly 
artificial.  But  wholly  artificial  it  assuredly  is  not.  For  instance,  the 
slope  of  its  east  side — a  long  bank  quite  100  feet  up  its  slope — ^has  an 
angle  of  only  21°  to  24°;  and  at  mid- way  up  thiB  slope,  breaks  occur 
which  expose  the  interior  of  natural  sand.  I  believe  we  might  excavate 
to  within  three  feet  of  the  summit^  and  yet  find  only  natural  sandbank. 
The  explanation  I  would  offer  is,  that  the  long  tongue  of  sandbank — 
now  the  mote — was  once  of  a  piece  with  the  main  sandbank  on  its 
N.W.,  which  bends  away  N.  and  E.  towards  Cardoness ;  that  the  regular 
shape  and  smoothness  of  this  sand  promontory  afforded  a  fine  site  for 
the  mote-builders,  and  all  that  they  had  to  do  was  to  cut  a  deep  trench 
at  its  N.W.  end,  thereby  severing  communication  with  the  land,  heighten- 
ing up  to  the  new  level  with  the  earth  thus  obtained,  and  allowing  the 
tides  to  flow  in  on  all  sides  of  their  mote.  There  is  only  a  very  little 
rock,  and  that  at  the  extreme  south  end,  in  ridges  running  mostly  in 
line  with  the  length  of  the  mote,  and  therefore  of  no  use  as  counter- 
scarps. The  length  of  the  summit  (see  fig.  62)  is  355  feet,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  102  feet;  at  the  landward  end,  90  feet.  At  about 
66  feet  from  the  south  end  there  are  distinct  traces  of  a  division  into 
two  parts  by  a  shallow  "  trench  "25  feet  wide ;  the  lower  portion  being 
about  73  feet  square,  and  the  upper  239x100.  Outside  the  mo^e — 
except  on  the  mainland — there  is  no  vestige  of  a  counterscarp,  not  even 
of  a  terrace ;  the  sand  formation  has  clearly  been  left  to  itself.  The 
Green  Tower  Mote  is  a  solitary  one.  Though  so  comparatively  near, 
the  famous  "vitrified  fort"  on  Trusty's  Hill  is  quite  shut  out  by 
intervening  bosky  ground. 

51.  Fort,  Trusty's  Hill,  Anwoth. — One  of  the  best  known  of  our 
hill-forts,  usually  called  also  "  vitrified."  Its  structural  features  can 
be  traced  for  a  space  N.  and  S.  of  380  feet,  and  E.  and  W.  of  about 
180  feet^  the  central  portion  being  very  clear.  Its  site  is  peculiarly 
strong  :  a  natural  rock-hillock  of  considerable  extent,  surrounded  on  the 
E.  and  W.  by  morasses,  if,  indeed,  the  ground  on  the  E.  be  not  really 
the  bed  of  an  old  loch,  from  the  edges  of  which  the  natural  slopes 
spring  quite  abruptly  for  a  distance  of  about  240  feet,  while  on  the  W. 
the  sides  are  steeper,  and  in  parts  precipitous  (fig.  63).  The  promin- 
ence of  the  site  may  be  judged  by  bearing  in  mind  that  the  hillock 
nses  in  aU  to  a  height  of  fully  150. feet  from  these  two  marshy  levels. 
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At  the  N.  and  S.  ends  the  ground  is  natunUIy  ridgy  and  broken  into 
gentler  declivities,  hence  the  need  for  the  greater  artificial  defence 
which  we  find  there  in  the  triple  escarpments.  Strictly,  these  defences 
on  the  S.  are  mere  terraces  (tig,  37)  ;  the  outermcwt  being  9  feet  wide, 
the  next  21,  the  inner  one  24;  the  "  ram  parte  "  between  being  largely 
eolJd  rock,  helped  liere  and  there  by  earthworks.  None  of  these  are 
now  traceable  for  much  over  70  feet  in  width,  and  they  disappear 
totally    on  the    west — the   rockiest    side— and    on    the  east   gradually 


J 


Fig.  62.  The  Gr«eo  Tonrer  Mote,  Boreland,  Anwotb. 

run  into  the  natural  ledges  of  the  hill.  The  fortification  on  the  north 
has  been  mnch  stronger.  From  the  roughly  level  rocky  ground 
there,  we  trace  a  deep  inward  cutting  into  the  rock,  which  forms  the 
rampart  to  a  trench  9  feet  wide,  which  is  protected  on  the  fart  side 
by  a  true  rnmpart  of  18-feet  slope.  Almost  in  the  midst  of  its  line 
of  curve,  this  trench  is  intermpted  by  an  open  way  which  leads  on 
to  the  second  trench,  also  9  feet  wide,  and  from  that  to  the  broad  terrace, 
12  feet,  which  in  its  turn  is  met  by  a  30  feet  lampart,  leading  to  a  third 
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temc«  (or  trench)  13  feet  wide,  followed  by  another  high  slope  of 
27  feet;  and  this,  in  a  very  Bleep  alope,  brings  us  to  the  summits 
There  are  here,  however,  suspicions  of  a  ridge  still  outside  the  actual 
snmmit.  From  this  point  southwards  the  fori  measures  111  feet, 
and  E.  and  W.  51.  In  the  same  way  bb  the  south  rampart  and  terraces, 
those  at  the  north — with  one  esceptjon^bi'anch  into  natural  ridges  and 
precipices  on  both  sides.  The  exception  is  the  first  narrow  outer  treoch, 
which  extends  in  a  curve  for  136  feet,  i.e.,  about  a  tlard  of  the  semi- 
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Fig.  63.  Triiity's  Hill,  Annoth. 


circumference.  The  angle  of  the  rampart  slopes  begins  with  45°  for  the 
outer,  and  grows  steeper  at  enuh  inner  one.  Towards  the  edge  of  the 
■unmiit  are  plaiu  indications  of  stonework,  probably  rather  higher  tlian 
the  ordinary  summit-ridge  frequently  found,  and  apparently  of  dry 
masonry,  unmixed  with  earth.  I  am  told  by  accurate  observers  that 
only  40  or  60  years  ago  these  stone  walls  were  regular  and  compact,  and 
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exhibited  what  is  called  "  a  good  deal  of  vitrifaction/'  The  bulk  of 
this  fused  matter  must  have  been  removed,  as  it  is  now  difficult  to 
obtain  specimens  at  alL  Near  the  S.£.  corner  is  a  half-rounded 
hollow,  and  another  of  the  same,  but  more  basin-shaped,  lower  down  oa 
the  next  slope  (W) — possibly  wells)  while,  directly  in  front  of  the 
south  end,  below  the  top  rampart,  is  a  third  hollow  measuring  about 
30  X  15  feet,  rounded  and  smooth.  Quite  close  to  the  east  end  of  this, 
and  near  the  lower  (supposed)  well,  there  is  a  squarish  hollow,  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  account  for.  And  near  both  these — a  little  higher  up 
than  the  "  well " — is  the  most  interesting  spot  of  all :  a  surface  of  the 
rock,  some  6  feet  square,  having  an  incline  to  the  east,  containing  the 
sculpturing  of  "  Dolphin "  and  "  Sceptre  and  Spectacle  Ornament," 
which  is  drawn  in  Stuart's  Scvlpiured  Stones  of  Scotland,  pi.  97.  The 
only  other  specimen  found  south  of  the  Forth,  mentioned  by  Stuart,  is 
one  at  Edinburgh.  The  lowest  figure  given  in  the  plate,  below  the 
Dolphin,  is  assuredly  not  of  the  same  date  as  the  rest  of  the  sculpture, 
but,  as  the  author  surmised,  a  recent  bit  of  work,  in  mimicry  of  a  part 
of  the  original.^ 

52.  Mote  of  Polcree, — At  the  time  the  Ordnance  Survey  was  made, 
the  ground  hereabouts  was  such  a  complete  jungle  that  nothing  of 
definite  form  could  be  traced ;  hence,  this  remarkably  distinct  little  mote 
appears  on  the  O.M.  merely  as  "  supposed  site  of  camp."  The  mote  is 
nearly  a  precise  square  (see  fig.  64),  and  for  that  reason  has  been,  of 
course,  claimed  as  a  Roman  camp.  But  a  careful  examination  of  its  lines 
shows  that  it  has  not  been  laid  down  with  the  exactness  of  military 
engineering :  two  adjoining  sides  measure  69  feet  each,  and  the  other 
two  72  feet.  Its  N.E.  angle  is  about  60  feet  from  a  sharp  bend  in  the 
Fleet,  and  at  the  base  of  this  slope  is  a  low  earthwork,  which  may  be  a 
vestige  of  the  rampart,  which  can  be  traced  round  the  other  three  sides, 
complete,  but  for  one  small  break.     The  sand  and  gravel  beds  of  the 

^  On  a  rock  surface  close  to  this  sculpturing,  there  are  said  to  be  cups  and  ring 
marks  of  the  undoubted  type  so  frequent  in  Galloway.  I,  however,  have  to  coufcss 
my  inability  to  find  them.  Regarding  the  name  "  Trusty's  Hill,"  attempts  have 
been  made  to  connect  it  with  the  name  of  DrvM^  or  Drost^  who,  according  to  Skene, 
reigned  in   Pictland  between  523  and   528,  and  to  this  theoiy  the  broad  local 

Sronunciation  Tro8ty*8  Hill  may  have  lent  some  weight.  Mr  M'Kerlie,  however, 
enies  this  theory  in  toto  ;  and  I  am  now  in  the  position  to  state  that  the  name  is 
really  quite  a  comparatively  modern  one,  certainly  not  much  over  a  century  old, 
and  it  was  bestowed  during  the  lifetime  of  one  Allan  Kowen,  who,  fifty  years  ago, 
rented  a  small  croft  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  legend  about 
**  Trusty,"  or  that  personage  himself.  The  name,  as  thence  applied  to  the  hill,  was 
well  known  to  old  folk  in  the  district,  and  is  still  remembered. 
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river  have  supplied  the  material  for  tliis  mote,  the  general  features  of 
which  are  somewhat  unusually  strong  and  sharply  deHned- 

53.  Cadratnont. — This  so-called  "  Roman  camp"  has  been  the  fruitful 
souice  of  much  of  that  theorising  on  matters  of  archceology  which  a 
geneiation  back  passed  for  scientitic  research.  Mr  M'Kerlie  in  Landa 
and  their  Oamert  has  lent  the  authority  of  bis  name  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  belief  in  this  mythical  "  Roman  camp."  As  his  words,  when 
examined  in  the  l^;ht  of  unprejudiced  observation,  are  sufficiently 
remarkable,  I  here  append  them.     He  says  (vol.  iii.  476),  "  It  is  more 
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Fif[.  64.  Hote  of  Polcree. 

than  probable  that  Castramonl  and  Enri;j  formed  part  of  an  extensive 
camp,  which  is  further  supported  by  tlie  small  one  at  Rusco.^ 

'  By  "the  amtll  ooe  at  Riisco "  I  nnderstaml  Mr  M'Kvrlio  to  mean  the  Mote  of 
Polcree,  which  is  indoed  a  very  Bmall  square  inoU  (lEke  that  at  Eagt  Kirk  Caracl,  jil 
151.  flow,  Enrig  Camp  in  not  only  i^  miles  from  CaslTamont,  but  intervening  hills 
of  eonaiderahle  height  completelf  inolate  the  one  from  th«  other,  and  on  none  of 
these  higher  hills,  likely  enough  ts/orl  lilea,  is  therB  a  trace  to  be  found  of  any/ort, 
mole,  vr  eamp.  This  I  know  from  actual  survey  of  all  their  summits,  nor  could  I 
obtain  anv  traditionary  records  of  etructures  on  or  near  tliem.  ifaTjKr'$  Hilt,  a 
ramparted  natural  hillock  lying  low  in  the  valley,  and  Call]/  MoU,  are,  to  be  sure,  in 
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Farther  on  he  remarks  : — "  That  a  Roman  camp  did  exist  at  Coitramont  is 
certain,  and  a  very  fine  and  lar^e  one  it  is  believed  to  have  been.  The  ooaition 
is  at  the  present  house :  one  fosse  is  now  an  approach  to  the  honse.  One  aide 
of  the  camp  is  clear,  high,  and  distinct  for  261  feet,  on  the  other  it  is  110  feet, 
both  imperfect  There  is  also  in  the  garden,  within  the  boundaries  of  what 
may  have  been  the  camp,  a  circular  mound,  135  feet  iu  circumference  at  the 
base,  and  about  10  feet  high.  It  may  have  been  the  Prcetoriunij  but  such 
havoc  has  been  made  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  mound  is  ancient 
or  modern." 

So  much  for  conjecture ;  now  for  facts.  From  the  above  account  it  is 
impossible  to  infer  more  than  a  very  vague  notion  of  the  form  of  this 
'*very  fine  and  large  Roman  camp,"  but  apparently  the  impression 
meant  to  be  left  is  that  of  an  oblong  structure.  I  secured  the  services 
of  the  gardener  at  Castramont  House  to  measure  the  camp  for  me.  His 
dimensions  are  N.  and  S.  180  feet,  E.  and  W.  90  feet^  the  slope  60 
feet,  and  the  contour,  so  far  as  determinable,  distinctly  semicircular,  or 
at  least  oval.  In  conversation  with  the  gardener,  I  elicited  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  which  should  once  for  all  put  an  end  to  the  theory 
of  the  **  Roman  camp  "  at  Castramont.  Having  occasion,  perhaps  also 
whetted  by  curiosity,  to  dig  into  the  "Prfletorium"  (in  his  opinion, 
a  disfigurement  of  the  garden),  he  found  the  interior  to  be  largely 
made  up  of  stone  and  mortar.  Wondering  at  this,  he  happened  to 
mention  it  to  a  neighbour,  Mr  M'Micken,  who  at  once  informed  him 
that  he  remembered  his  father  telling  him  of  a  small  cottage  that  he 
saw  building  there.  This  was  probably  years  before  Castramont  House 
was  erected ;  and  no  doubt  the  ruins  of  ike  cottage,  once  left  to  nature, 
would  speedily  assume  the  form  of  a  roughly-circular  mound.  Lastly, 
the  very  glibness  of  the  Latin-sounding  name  Castramont  should  have 
warned  antiquaries  of  the  strong  likelihood  that  the  name  was  a  recently- 
coined  one.  That  the  spelling  is  recent  is  proved  by  the  following  facts  : 
in  Pontes  map  it  is  Karstromen,  and  in  Heron's  Journey  through  Scot- 
land  (1793)  it  is  spelt  Caerstramman.  Mr  Wm.  Barron,  of  Gatehouse- 
on-Fleet,  residing  within  a  few  miles  of  the  camp,  in  the  course  of  a 
paper  entitled  "  Local  Lore  in  Language,"  gives  the  name  as  probably 
Car  or  Kar  stray  moin  meaning  "the  stronghold  on  the  mount  over- 
looking the  strath."  A  more  fitting  appellation  cannot  be  given.  Of 
the  "stronghold"  itself  so  little  is  left,  spite  of  its  brief  glamour  of 
"  Roman  "  antiquity,  that  the  above  measurements  must  suffice. 

the  middle  of  the  line,  whose  extreme  points  are  respectively  Castramont  and  Enrig  ; 
but  as  DO  mention  is  made  of  either  of  these  in  the  above  account,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  *' extensive  camp"  consisted  of  these  two  with  Polcree  Moat  1^  mile  S.  of 
Castramont. 
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54.  T7ie  Boon  of  Castramont, — An  idea  seems  to  prevail  in  certain 
qaarteis  (in  Lands  and  their  Owners  as  well)  that  if  there  were  a 
British  fort  hereabouts  at  all,  to  carry  out  the  usual  plan  of  Eoman 
versus  Celt,  its  site  must  have  been  the  summit  of  the  now  thickly- 
wooded  pointed  hill  at  Castramont,  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  landmark 
in  the  valley  of  the  Fleet  This  is  an  error.  I  have  examined  the 
whole  summit  of  this  narrow  ridge,  and  found  no  traces  of  works ;  in 
fact,  it  would  be  an  impossible  site  for  a  fort.  The  Doon  Hill  occupies 
an  inconspicuous  site  in  the  hollow  east  of  Castramont  House,  and 
about  midway  between  it  and  Laghead  fann.  It  is  correctly  drawn  and 
named  on  the  O.M.  It  is  completely  shut  in  by  Castramont  Wood  and 
its  high  ridge  from  any  possible  view  of,  or  communication  with,  the 
mote — ^for  such  we  must  call  it,  on  the  Fleet — the  Caerstramman  of  the 
ancient  inhabitant&  On  it  there  are  no  signs  of  handiwork.  It  is  a 
long  rocky  hill,  well  adapted  by  nature  as  a  place  of  defence  and 
shelter ;  measuring  nearly  ^.  and  S.  on  its  actual  summit  300  feet  by 
108,  and  founded  on  very  steep,  ledgy  rocks  on  the  east,  perhaps  70  to 
90  feet  higL 

65.  Doon  of  Culreoeh, — A  lofty  hill,  700  feet  above  sea-level;  but,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  bearing  no  traces  of  fortification. 

56.  Colly  Mote  is  situated  within  the  finely-wooded  policies  of  the 
mansion-house  of  Cally,  and  is  itself  thickly  planted  with  trees.  It 
belongs  to  the  truncated-cone  type,  with  single  fosse  and  rampart,  and  is 
very  distinct  in  contour.  The  summit  is  a  broad  oval,  measuring  £.W. 
89  feet,  and  N.S.  78  feet,  perfectly  flat.  At  its  E.  end  there  is  a  good- 
sized  granite  boulder  a  few  feet  from  the  edge,  and  nearly  if  not  quite 
on  the  diameter  line.  At  the  £.  end  the  fosse  and  rampart,  which 
elsewhere  are  specially  clear,  are  rather  worn  away,  and  the  mote  slopes 
down  unbrokenly  almost  for  30  or  35  feet  At  all  other  points,  its 
slope  to  the  trench  is  an  average  of  21  feet  at  45**,  the  trench  itself 
about  7  feet  wide,  and  the  rampart  some  7  feet  up  its  slope  also.  There 
is,  on  the  W.  end,  level  with  the  rampart-top,  a  broad  space  of  ground 
60  feet  long,  which  edges  off  abruptly  for  some  40  feet  at  an  angle  of 
42^  to  a  lower  level.  I  am  not  certain  whether  part  at  least  of  this 
may  not  have  been  cut  into  its  present  form.  This  60-feet  ledge  or 
"  base-court "  merges  off  on  either  side  into  the  general  smooth  slopes  of 
the  surrounding  ground.  The  construction  is  mainly  of  earth;  but 
rock  is  exposed  at  the  W.  end,  and  granite  and  whinstone  pebbles  appear 
in  various  parts  of  the  trench  and  on  the  slopes.  I  do  not  find  any 
reference  whatever  to  this  mote  in  any  books ;  and  in  comparatively 
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modern  times,  of  course,  owing  to  its  secluded  and  densely-wooded  site, 
observers  have  passed  it  over.  It  is  drawn  on  the  O.M.  The  name 
was  spelt  Kdly  by  Pont,  and  Sir  H.  Maxwell  suggests  the  Graelic  ccday 
a  port,  or  haven,  as  its  origin. 

57.  Palace  Yard,  and  the  next,  Enrig  Camp,  are  two  very  dissimilar 
works,  separated  but  by  a  short  half  mile  from  each  other.  They  must, 
one  would  think,  have  formed  interesting  features  in  the  charming 
landscape  here,  near  the  old  Glachan  of  Girthon,  as  the  observant 
traveller  jogged  along  the  rough  old  roads,  past  the  two  Cairns  of  Ertrig, 
thence  to  Trostrie  Mote,  and  so  through  Tongland,  with  its  many  cairns, 
to  Threave  Bridge  on  the  Dee.     Palace  Yard  ^  lies  low  in  fair  green 
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Fig.  65.  Palace  Yard,  Enrig. 


meadowland,  richly  wooded ;  and  till  quite  recently  there  grew  on  its 
broad,  smooth,  low  summit  some  unique  specimens  of  maples — ruth- 
lessly hewn  down  during  the  autumn  of  1890.  The  plan  of  this 
mote  (fig.  65)  is  a  very  simple  one.     The  construction  consists  of  a 

^  Under  the  name  Palace- Tree^  MTa^gart  of  the  OcUl.  Eneyd,  (who  wrote  in 
1823)  has  the  following  note  : — ''The  place  in  Galloway,  near  the  village  of  Gate- 
house, whereon  stood  a  palace  in  days  of  yore  ;  a  deep  ditch  surrounds  a  level  spaco 
containing  about  two  acres — on  this  stands  the  ruined  edifice ;  over  this  ditch,  wtiick 
is  about  thirty  feet,  and  tilled  with  water,  a  drawbridge  yet  remains  in  perfection." 
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slightly-raised  and  well-levelled  mound — entirely  of  forced  earth  (?) — 
without  ridge,  and  surrounded  at  a  very  low  angle  by  a  broad  trench, 
which  is  clear  enough  nearly  all  round  the  circumference  of  912  feet. 
The  longer  diameter  is  nearly  E.  and  W.,  and  measures  364  feet;  the 
shorter  195  feet.  Towards  the  centre,  but  nearer  the  east,  are  remains  of 
an  oblong-walled  enclosure,  the  traces  of  which  are  very  low,  but 
regular,  and  at  right  angles.     This  mote  is  in  the  midst  of  a  large,  level,  / 

marshy  ground — ^the  lowest  spot  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood — much 
of  the  surrounding  trench  being  yet  full  of  tine  growths  of  iris,  salix^^ 
carices,  and  other  water-loving  plants. 

58.  Effirig, — Commonly  called  "Camp,"  and  no  doubt  a  very>*^en 
oboerved  one,  as  the  coach-road  between  Gratehousc  and  Kirkcu^"glit 
passes  full  in  view  of  it.  Some  thirty  years  ago  it  was  iii^ood  pre- 
servation, as  I  am  told  by  old  residents.^ 

But  all  that  now  remains  are  very  faint,  nearly  ciirj:^<Sf  depressions 
marking  its  fosses,  and  a  summit,  which  is  still  faj^Jfmeasurable,  150 
E.W.  and  135  N.S.  The  two  fosses  are  only  measurable  on  the  S., 
there  only  very  approximately — my  section  ^A^g  them  about  100  feet 
from  summit  crest  to  outermost  crest.  Em^^^ Camp**  crowns  a  gently 
rising  hill,  350  feet  high,  of  smooth  soil,  /fetty  nearly  stoneless. 

59.  Boreland  Mote,  Gidkon, — ProHbly  a  myth,  as  I  have  been 
unable  to  localise  it. 

60.  Doofi  of  Stroans,  and  61.  Doon  of  Carduith. — Names  applied 
to  two  almost  contiguous  rocky  h'ils,  separated  by  a  very  steep  gully,  but 
bearing  no  structural  remains. 

62.  Harpers  Hill, — A  projiinent  natural  hillock-simulacrum  of  a  fort, 
about  one  mile  S.R  of  the  xVlote  of  Polcree,  showing  no  artificial  work 
till  one  reaches  its  summit  on  which  can  be  faintly  traced  about  48  feet 
of  rampart  on  N.W.;  ano'^her  48  feet  along  the  N.E.^and,  less  distinctly, 
about  twice  as  much  aloig  the  S.W.  and  S.  sides,  where  also  is  a  small 
squarish  enclosure  33  feet  across.  The  main  axes  are  120x96  feet; 
and  a  true  N.  and  S  line  bisects  the  fort  diagonally,  a  peculiarity 
in  this  instance  entirely  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  site.  On  the  N.E. 
limit  is  a  7-feet  treich,  with  a  much  worn  rampart,  merging  into  the 
natural  bank,  which  is  very,  steep  all  along  the  S.E.  side.  On  the 
opposite  side  the  ground  is  level  with  the  fort  summit.     This  fort  is 

*  **Some  seventy  yetrs  ago"  (writes  Mr  M*Kerlie,  in  vol.  iii.  p.  503)  "it  was  re- 
markably perfect."  Be  not  only  calls  it  Roman,  but  claims  it  as  a  part  of  his  chain 
of  campa  extending  frcm  Enrig  to  Oastramont;  adding  that  **  the  site  commands  a 
clear  view  of  Whiwome." 
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apparently  quite  unknown,  neither  maps  nor  books  taking  note  of  it, 
nor  have  I  spoken  to  anyone  who  knew  it. 

63.  Boon  Hill,  near  Bardrochwood  Mote,  and 

64.  Dooti  Hill,  near  Larg  Tower,  are  names  of  mere  hills,  commanding 
by  situation,  but  otherwise  featureless. 

65.  Moie,  Mirmigaff. — Thb  is  the  shaped  and  carved-out  summit  of 
the  long  tongue  of  land  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Cree  and  Penkill, 
n..n.'fD<.t.1v  siuillt.  Viv  l-.hn  mnkino'  of  tlin   rood,      lis  sections  (see  fic.  66) 


Fig.  6S.  Hote  mil,  Minnlgalr. 

show  that  even  now  it  hoa  an  imposlnj;  appearance,  to  which  its  height 
of  nearly  70  feet  above  the  rivers  contributes  not  %  little.  It  is  now  so 
ovei^Town  with  trees  and  shrubs  that  I  find  it  di^cult  to  discover  any 
structure  upon  the  summit  or  sides.  What  cutting  is  visible  seems  to  be 
of  quite  recent  date.  A  slight  fragment  of  "rannjart"  on  the  N.W. 
corner  may  be  old.  To  the  N.  of  the  landward  cutting  on  the  much 
higher  bank,  the  Old  Kirk  of  Minniijaff  stands  in  jiicturesque  ivy-clad 
ruin.  It  is  now  chiefly  remarkable  for  containing  within  its  precincts  a 
monolith,  beautifully  sculptured  on  three  sides,  whi<h  for  untold  years 
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formed  i;he  lintel  of  a  window  in  the   old  market-house,  which  was 
destroyed  in  or  about  the  year  1880.^ 

66.  Ccutle  Hayne^  Borgue, — This  very  confused  remnant  of  stonework, 
uncemented,  was  passed  over  when  the  survey  of  the  Borgue  coast^Ites 
was  being  made.  It  is  known  and  named  on  the  O.M.  by  the  above  appel- 
lation. Parts  of  a  double  wall,  semicircularly  enclosing  a  rocky  hollow, 
which  is  naturally  defended  by  a  rock  20  feet  high  on  the  west^  can  still 
be  traced ;  on  the  landward  side,  extant  like  an  ordinary  rampart,  but 
elsewhere  evidently  hacked  to  pieces,  and  lying  shapeless,  through  modem 
curiosity.  Over  all,  dimensions  are  in  round  numbers,  N.E.  and  S.W. 
100  feet  by  KW.  and  S.E.  80  feet 


Tabular  Summary  of  Motes,  Forts,  &c.,  in  the  West  Stbwartry 

OF  Kirkcudbright. 

Nnmber  and  Name  of  Survey.  Number  and  Name  of  Survey. 

Motes. 


9.  Boberton. 
16.  Boreland,  Borgue. 
30.  Trostrie. 
32.  QueenshilL 
38.  Edgarton. 
43.  Mahers  Hill,  MinnigaiL 
48.  Caerclach. 
52.  Polchree. 
67.  Palace  Yard. 


10.  Barmagachan. 

23.  Moatcroft,  Twynholm. 

31.  Culcaigne. 

34.  Dunjop  Farm. 

39.  Dunnance. 

46.  Wallace's  Camp. 

50.  Boreland,  Anwoth. 

56.  Cally. 

65.  Kirk  Mote,  Minnigaif. 


^  The  following  are  the  only  references  to  this  mote  in  print :  ''Close  to  the  church- 
ward is  an  ancient  moat,  which  tradition  says  was  in  former  times  used  as  a  place  of 
justice"  (H,,  p.  134) ;  and  in  the  Macfarlane  M^S.,  vol.  L  p  617,  "The  village  of 
Minygaff  being  situated  at  the  foot  of  Polkhill,  in  a  low  ground  hard  by  the  church, 
there  being  an  artificial  moat,  which  by  tradition  had  been  handed  down  to  posterity 
as  being  at  first  oontrived  for  sacrificing  to  Jupiter  and  the  heathen  gods  ;  and  when 
Christianity  obtained,  it  was  used  as  a  mercat-place  for  the  inhabitants  to  meet  and 
do  business,  till  such  times  as  villages  were  erected,  and  places  of  entertainment  pre- 
pared, and  alehouses  for  converse,  entertainment,  and  interviews"  (History  of 
GaUaway — Appendix). 
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Number  and  Name  of  Survey.  Number  and  Name  of  Survey. 

FoRTa. 


1.  Slack  Heugh. 

3.  Bomess  Batteries. 

8.  Baniheugh. 

15.  Compstono  End. 

21.  Campbellton. 

27.  Kennans  Isle,  Tongland. 

51.  Trusty's  Hill,  Anwoth. 

62.  Harper's  Hill. 

2.  Manor  Castle. 


6.  Doo  Cave. 
12.  The  Doon,  Nunmill,  Twyn- 

holm. 
17.  Boreland,  Borgue. 
26.  Castle  Hill,  Tongland. 
36.  Giants'  Dike. 
58.  Enrig  "Camp." 
66.  Castle  Hayne,  Borgue. 


DOONS, 


19.  Conchieton,  Borgue. 
40.  Craighill,  Lochengower. 


22.  Twynholm,  Doon. 


DOON-HILLS. 


11.  Earlston,  Borgue. 

28.  Doon  of  Park,  Tongland. 

42.  Benmeal  "  Mote." 

49.  Lanchentyre. 

55.  Culreoch. 

61.  Doon  of  Carsluith. 

64.  D.H.  near  Larg  Tower. 


24.  Barwhinnock. 

29.  Meiklewood,  Tongland, 

47.  Kirkdalebank  "  Mote." 

54.  Castramont. 

60.  Doon  of  Stroans. 

63.  Bardrochwood. 


Roman  Camps  (supposed). 
41.  Little  Duchra.  I     53.  Castramont. 


Fragmentary,  or  Sites  only. 


4.  South  Park  Fort. 

7.  Meikle  Pinnacle  Fort. 
1 4.  Kirkchrist  Mote. 
20.  Mote  below  Conchieton. 
33.  Dunjop  "Fort." 


5.  Cairney  Hill  Fort. 

13.  KirkeochHilL 

18.  Doon,  Auchenhay. 

25.  Fort,  Auchengaskel. 

37.  Fort,  Bargatton  Loch. 


Doubtful  Works. 

35.  Moat-hill,  Culcrae.  ,      44.  Bardrochwood  "  Mote." 

45.  Parliament  Knowe.  59.  Boreland  Mote,  Girthon. 
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Monday,  ISth  March  1893. 

J.  BALFOUR  PAUL,  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  haying  been  taken,  the  following  Gentlemen  were  duly  elected 
Fellows : — 

Sir  Chables  Dalrtmflb,  Bart,  M.P.,  New  Hailes,  Mid-Lothian. 
Richard  Hewat  Dunk,  Earlston,  Berwickahiie. 
Cathel  Kerr,  MA,  Farr,  Thurso. 

Smgeon-Major^Qen.  S.  A.   Lithqow,    M.D.,    C.B.,    Meadow   Walk, 
EdiDburgh. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors  : — 

(1)  By  Col.  F.  A  V.  Thurburn,  r.S.A,  Scot 

Polished  Axe  of  Felstone,  5^  inches  in  length  by  2f  inches  in  breadth, 
oval  in  the  cross  section ;  and  the  sides  slightly  flattened,  found  near  a 
prehistoric  fort  on  the  Mull  of  Galloway. 

Ajce-hammer  of  Diorite — ^from  Norway ;  Axe  of  Flint  and  Leaf-shaped 
Implement,  from  Sandefiord ;  and  Crescent-shaped  Implement  of  Flint, 
from  Smalene,  Norway. 

Three  Digging-Stones ;  Pebble  of  Basalt,  polished  on  one  face ; 
Collection  of  Chips  and  Scrapers  of  Stone ;  Whetstone  and  Polishing- 
Stone ;  and  Fragments  of  Pottery  ;  from  South  Africa. 

Specimens  of  Kafir  Bead-work,  Snuif-box,  Bangles,  &c. 

(2)  By  Edward  Balfour,  Balbimie. 

Large  Collection  of  Ethnographical  Specimens,  made  by  the  late  Col. 
R  Balfour,  including  Shields,  Spears,  Clubs,  Boomerangs,  and  two  Stone 
Axes,  from  Australia;  three  Stone  Axes,  from  New  Zealand;  two 
Japanese  Bows  and  Arrows ;  and  a  large  number  of  Clubs,  Paddles, 
Bows,  Arrows,  and  other  Implements,  from  various  localities  throughout 
the  South  Pacific. 
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(3)  By  Mrs  Miller,  Sion,  Brentford. 

Two  Silver  Pounce  or  Patch  Boxes,  ornamented  with  figure  suhjects 
in  repoussS. 

(4)  By  Mrs  Dingwall,  Hope  Park  Terrace. 

Silver  Fork,  with  Edinburgh  Hail-Mark  1698;  Silver  Spoon, 
Edmburgh  Hall-Mark  1 704  ;  and  two  Teaspoons,  undated  ;  which  were 
exhibited,  14th  February  1887,  by  the  late  Robert  Dingwall 

(5)  By  Rev.  J.  C.  Macphail,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Four  Photographs  of  the  early  Ecclesiastical  Structures  on  Eilean 
Xaomh,  Garveloch  Isles. 

(6)  By  Thomas  Yulb,  39  Dublin  Street,  through  Rev.    Thomas 

Burns,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Communion  Token  of  Cramond,  1735. 

(7)  By    Rev.    Dr    Alexander    Stewart,   F.S.A.  Scot.,    Nether 

Lochaber. 

Holograph  Letter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe, 
March  1820. 

(8)  By  A.  D.  Weld-Frbnch,  through  Rev.  Walter  Macleod. 

Index  Armorial  to  an  emblazoned  Manuscript  of  the  Surname  of 
French.     Privately  printed.     8vo,  Boston,  1892. 

(9)  By  the  Master  of  the  Rolus. 

Calendar  of  the  Close  Rolls,  Edward  II.,  1307-13 ;  Calendar  of  the 
Committee  for  Compounding,  1743-60 ;  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and 
Domestic,  Henry  VIII.,  Vol.  XIIL,  pt.  1,  1638;  Calendar  of  State 
Papers,  Colonial,  East  Indies,  and  Persia,  1630-34;  do.  Spanish,  1558- 
67;  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  New  Series,  VoL  V.; 
Memorials  of  St  Edmund  s  Abbey,  Vol.  II. 
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(10)  By  Rev.  Professor  R  H.  Story,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  the  Author. 

William  Carstares,  a  Character  and  Career  of  the  Bevolutionary  Epoch, 
1649-1715.     8vo,  London,  1874. 

(11)  By  the  Secretary  op  State  for  India. 

Archaeological  Survey  of  India.     New  Series,  Vol  11.     Epigraphia 
Indica,  Parts  IX.,  X.,  and  XI. 

(1 2)  By  David  B.  Morris,  the  Author. 

The  Raised  Beaches  of  the  Forth  Valley.     12mo,  pp.  33.     Reprint 
from  Stirling  Journal. 


There  were  also  Exhibited : — 

(1)  By  Sir  William  Mackinnon,  Bart,  of  BalinakiU,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Collection  of  articles  found  in  a  recently  explored  Crannog  or  Lake- 
dweUing  at  Lochanduil,  on  the  estate  of  BalinakiU,  comprising— one 
Flint  Scraper,  f  inch  in  length ;  one  large  Whetstone  and  one  smaller  do. 
broken ;  eight  oblong  water-worn  Pebbles,  some  bearing  marks  of  use  as 
hammer-stones ;  one  Disc  of  Mica  Schist,  perforated  in  the  centre  like 
a  large  whorl ;  one  small  Crucible  of  Clay ;  one  Jar  of  reddish  Earthen- 
ware, with  a  brown  glaze,  and  loop-handle  at  one  side,  and  several  frag- 
ments and  handles  of  similar  Jars ;  portion  of  Ring  or  Bracelet  of  Jet. 
[See  the  subsequent  Commxmication  by  Dr  R.  Munro,  Secretary.] 


The  following  Communications  were  read  :• 
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I. 

NOTICE  OF  A  PORTRAIT  GROUP  OF  MARGARET  TUDOR,  THE  REGENT 
ALBANY,  AND  A  THIRD  FIGURE;  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE 
MARQUIS  OF  BUTE,  AT  CARDIFF  CASTLE.  GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
By  M,  J.  G.  MACKAY,  F.S.A.,  Sheriff  of  Fife  and  Kinross.  (Plate  IV.) 

For  the  following  description  of  this  picture  I  am  indebted  to  notea 
by  Mr  J.  M.  Gray,  Curator  of  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
at  Edinburgh,  which  I  have  supplemented  in  a  few  points  from 
another  description  by  the  well-known  art  critic,  Dr  Jean  Paul  Rich ter, 
with  which  I  was  favoured  by  Mr  John  G.  Godvrin,  Librarian  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  and  from  personal  inspection  during  a  yisit  to  Cardiff 
inAprill893. 

The  size  of  the  picture  is  32|  X  45^  inches.  It  is  {minted  on  oak 
panel  (apparently  in  three  longitudinal  pieces,  though,  from  the  modern 
parquetting  which  protects  the  back,  this  is  uncertain).  It  represents 
three  standing  figures,  a  little  under  life-size — Albany,  Margaret  Tudor, 
and  a  third  person,  unknown,  behind  Margaret^  to  the  right  The  back- 
ground is  brown,^  but  a  green  curtain,  with  yellowish  lights  in  it,  covers 
most  of  the  background  behind  the  heads  of  the  two  main  figures  who 
face  the  spectator.  The  man  (Albany)  has  ruddy  brown  hair,  beard, 
and  eyebrows,  no  moustache,  dark  grey-blue  eyes.  His  upper  coat, 
bordered  with  brown  fur,  has  wide  dark-green  sleeves  to  the  elbows, 
enriched  with  yellow  slashings.  Sleeves  appear  below  this  to  the 
wrists,  which  are  pink  in  the  lights,  crimson  in  the  shadows ;  the  same 
colours  appear  again  at  the  throat  and  breast.  At  his  breast  is  a 
brooch,  with  what  seems  to  be  a  shield  of  arms,  probably  on  a  stone. 
A  ring,  with  diamond  and  ruby,  is  on  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand. 
A  purse  with  gold  clasp,  and  bag  of  full-coloured  cloth  of  gold,  is  held 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  With  his  right  he  receives  what 
seems  to  be  a  white  handkerchief,  edged  with  gold  embroidery,  from  the 
folds  of  which  appears  a  pink-and-white  or  lilac-coloured  carnation.  A 
red  purse,  with  steel  clasps,  open,  hangs  at  his  waist  in  front  Margaret 
Tudor  has  ruddy  brown  hair  and  eyebrows  (a  little  lighter  in  tone  than 
those  of  Albany).     Her  eyes  are  brown,  similar  in  colour  to  that  of  her 
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hair,  but  a  little  darker.  She  wears  a  white  head-dress,  a  piece  of  white 
cloth  laid  across  her  shoulders  and  upper  part  of  her  arms,  and  a  black 
dress  with  standing  collar,  embroidered  inside  with  white  lace,  which 
again  appears  at  the  wrists.  At  her  breast  is  a  small  posy  of  flowers, 
apparently  a  pink  and  some  foliage,  almost  like  that  of  a  moss-rose. 
Bound  her  neck  there  is  a  small  black  necklace.  Below  her  waist,  on 
each  side,  appears  an  upper  petticoat  of  black  silk,  opening  in  front  and 
disclosing  a  brown  under-dress.  From  her  waist  hangs  a  rich  girdle, 
with  round  gold  clasp,  set  with  a  red  stone,  the  girdle  itself  being  of 
silver,  enriched  with  gold.  From  the  central  circular  clasp  hangs  a 
round  pendant,  with  a  decorative  figure-subject,  and  inscribed  **  Manet- 
enim  -  angelus  -  domini  -  gladium  -  habens-  et-  secet  -  te-in  -medium -Daniel 
13  -  ".  She  has  a  small  ring  on  the  little  finger  of  both  hands,  and  rings 
on  the  forefinger  and  third  finger  of  the  right  The  left  hand  holds  a  pair 
of  grey  leather  gloves.  The  third  figure  has  an  embrowned  face,  ruddy 
moustache,  hair,  beard,  and  eyebrows ;  the  eyes  are  light  grey.  He  wears 
a  scarlet  uniform,  edged  with  dark  blue  or  black  facings.  The  initial 
"  B,"  in  black,  edged  and  decorated  with  gold  lace,  appears  on  the  left 
side  of  his  breast.  The  right  side  of  his  person  is  hidden  by  that  of 
Margaret  Tudor.  The  picture  is  a  good  deal  retouched,  very  obviously 
in  the  red  costume  of  the  servant  and  in  his  left  hand ;  but  the  faces 
of  the  main  figures  seem  fairly  preserved  :  the  chin  of  the  Queen  is 
repainted.  The  servant  points  to  a  red  butterfly  ( Vanessa  urtica^  the 
small  tortoise-shell  butterfly)  fluttering  in  the  background.  On  a  table 
before  the  two  main  figures  are  a  brown  book  or  portfolio  loose  in  its 
binding,  papers  beneath  it,  a  round  object,  possibly  the  handle  of  a 
white  bone  or  ivory  seal,  and  a  pair  of  scissors,  two  inkstands  conjoined 
with  sand-boxes,  in  one  of  which  are  three  quills.  There  are  also 
several  gold  pieces  scattered  on  the  table  near  Margaret  Tudor. 

This  picture  nearly  a  century  ago  attracted  the  attention  of  Scottish 
antiquaries,  but  has  not  yet  been  fully  explained.  It  was  engraved  in 
1799  by  Mr  Harding  of  Pall  Mall,  for  Mr  Pinkerton's  Scottish  Gallery, 
and  has  been  reproduced  by  Mr  Small  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of 
the  Works  of  Gavin  Douglas,  and  by  Mr  Grant  in  his  "  Old  and  New 
Edinburgh." 
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The  lady  of  tbo  picture  is  Margaret  Tudor.  Mr  Gray  notes  that  her 
face  resembles  that  of  the  portrait  at  Newbattle,  belonging  to  the  Marquis 
of  Lothian,  though  the  brow  is  squarer  and  the  face  seems  younger. 
The  peculiar  upper  lip,  turned  up  at  the  comers,  may  be  noticed  in  both 
portraits. 

Margaret  Tudor,  elder  daughter  of  Henry  YII.  and  Elizabeth  of 
York,  married  in  1603  James  IV.  when  only  14  years  of  age.  Within 
less  than  a  year  of  his  death  at  Flodden  in  1513  she  rushed  into  a 
second  marriage  with  the  young  Earl  of  Angus,  grandson  of  Angus 
"  Bell-the-Cat,"  who,  though  already  a  widower,  was  a  little  younger 
than  herself.  Soon  after  the  birth,  in  1515,  of  their  only  child, 
Margaret  Douglas,  afterwards  Countess  of  Lennox,  she  quarrelled  with 
her  husband,  who  had  been  unfaithful  to  her,  and  commenced  pro- 
ceedings for  the  divorce  she  eventually  obtained  from  the  Court  of 
Rome  in  1528.  She  was  the  grandmother  both  of  Mary  Stuart  and  of 
Darnley. 

The  principal  male  figure  is  neither  James  TV.  nor  Angus,  as  has  been 
suggested,  but  John  Stuart^  Duke  of  Albany.  A  comparison  of  this 
portrait  with  one  of  Albany  by  the  French  painter  Clouet,  formerly  in 
the  Howard  collection,  of  which  a  fao-simils  has  been  published  by  Lord 
Ronald  Gower,  proves  this,  and  the  apparent  ages,  of  the  man  about 
forty,  and  of  the  woman  about  thirty,  correspond  with  the  relative  ages  of 
Mai^aret  Tudor  and  Albany,  but  not  with  those  of  Margaret  and  either 
of  her  husbands. 

John,  Duke  of  Albany,  son  of  Alexander,  Duke  of  Albany,  brother  of 
James  III.  by  his  wife  Agnes  De  La  Tour  D*Auvergne,  married  in  1505 
his  first  cousin,  Ann  De  La  Tour  D'Auvergne,  whose  younger  sister, 
Magdalen,  became  in  1518  wife  of  Lorenzo  De  Medici  the  younger, 
nephew  of  Leo  X.,  and  died  in  giving  birth  to  Catherine  De  Medici. 
Ann,  the  wife  of  Albany,  died  in  June  1524,  without  issue,  leaving  her 
great  estates  to  her  niece  Catherine  De  Medici. 

The  blood  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  represented  by  Maigaret 
and  Albany,  and  the  parts  they  played  in  history,  give  this  picture,  in 
which  they  are  brought  together,  an  historical  and  romantic  interest. 
Albany,  though  he  served  in  several  campaigns,  was  more  of  a  civilian 
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and  diplomatist  than  a  soldier  or  general,  but,  unlike  a  good  diplomatist, 
he  was  hot-tempered.  He  used — ^Dacre  the  English  Warden  of  the 
Marches  reported — when  angry  to  throw  his  hats,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  this  picture,  into  the  fire.  More  than  ten  perished  at  one  of 
their  interviews.  Imprudent  in  speech,  he  lost  the  support  of  Hume 
the  Chamberlain  of  Scotland,  when  they  first  met,  by  a  disparaging 
remark  on  his  short  stature ;  and  he  incensed  Dacre  by  asking  publicly, 
'*  What  man  is  this  Lord  Dacre  f  Is  there  none  of  you  that  is  Borderers 
that  can  at  such  meetings  fall  into  altercation  with  him  and  do  me  a 
pleasure?"^  He  was  lavish,  fond  of  hawking  and  hunting,  of  games, 
cards  and  dice.  He  could  show  energy,  as  his  first  residence  in  Scotland 
proved,  but  he  had  no  staying  power.  Tempted  by  the  Regency  and 
possible  succession  to  the  Scottish  Crown,  he  made  three  visits  to  Scot- 
land, each  shorter  than  that  preceding.  But  his  heart  was  in  France. 
He  spoke  French,  signed  his  name  in  French,  and  called  Francis  I.  his 
master.  Skelton  the  English  poet  called  him  a  coward,  and  Wolsey 
called  him  a  fool,  but  both  were  prejudiced.  More  impartial  judges  saw 
in  him  a  singular  combination  of  vacillation  and  determination,  qualities 
apparently  antagonistic,  but  due  to  the  conflict  between  his  French  and 
his  Scottish  interests.  When  the  conflict  was  closed  by  James  V.  attain- 
ing manhood  and  marrying  a  French  Princess,  Albany's  conduct  became 
consistent  His  aim  was  to  keep  Scotland  dependent  on  France  and 
attached  to  the  Pope.  In  this  he  succeeded  so  far  as  the  Boyal  House 
of  Stuart,  of  which  he  was  a  cadet,  was  concerned,  but  failed  as  regards 
the  nation,  which  moved  towards  England,  and  took  part  in  the  Pro- 
testant revolt. 

Margaret  was  like  her  brother,  so  far  as  a  woman  could  be  and  her 
circumstances  allowed.  She  was  amorous,  fond  of  dress  and  jewels, 
addicted  to  intrigue,  strong-willed,  fickle  and  treacherous,  not  without 
ability  and  tenacity,  as  her  correspondence  shows,  but  in  the  end  dis- 
trusted by  every  one  because  of  her  double  dealing.  These  portraits 
make  no  revelation  of  the  character  of  either  Margaret  or  Albany,  whicli 
I  have  drawn  from  history.     Their  faces  look  away  from  each  other 

1  Brewer's  Calendar  of  Papers  o/Heign  of  Henry  VIIL,  iii.  p.  797. 
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towards  the  spectator,  either  as  if  concealing  their  feelings,  or  as  people 
sitting  for  portraits  often  appear — almost  without  character. 

What  is  wanting  in  them  is,  however,  made  up  for  by  some  incidents 
of  the  picture  I  shall  afterwards  notice,  and  by  the  third  figure — the 
man  in  the  background  behind  Margaret,  whose  extended  right  hand 
points  to  a  butterfly  floating  in  the  air  between  the  two  principal  figures. 
His  livery  of  scarlet  and  black  or  dark  blue  answers  to  the  royal  liveiy 
of  England  at  that  time.  Both  these  colours  were  used  for  the  tunic  ^ 
which  the  heralds  wore  underneath  their  long  gown  of  sad  or  murrey 
colour,  and  before  they  donned  the  tabard  in  the  discharge  of  official 
duty,  presenting  letters  of  greeting  or  defiance  from  their  Royal  master, 
or  making  proclamations  in  his  name.  His  attitude  is  that  of  a  spy  or 
detective  pointing  out  something  which  the  principal  figures  do  not  dis- 
close. 

The  artistic  interest  of  the  picture  is  considerable,  though  its  partial 
restoration  renders  it  difficult  to  say  how  considerable  that  interest  may 
have  been.  It  has  been  classed  by  Dr  Waagen  as  possibly  by  Holbein, 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  portraiture.  Other  critics  have  called  it 
by  the  vague  name  of  the  School  of  Holbein.  But  the  probable  date  of 
the  picture  is  adverse  to  either  attribution.  It  may  be  assumed  that  it 
must  have  been  painted  before  1524,  when  Albany  finally  left  Scotland, 
for  after  this  date  he  never  met  Margaret  Tudor.  Holbein  did  not  come 
to  England  till  1526,^  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  ever 
saw  either  Albany  or  Margaret  Tudor,  though  more  than  one  of  her 
portraits  or  supposed  portraits  have  been  attributed  to  him.  The  two 
principal  figures,  though  scarcely  worthy  of  the  brush  of  Holbein,  are 
well  painted,  both  in  general  aspect  and  in  details,  especially  in  the 
hands,  a  crucial  test  of  the  art  of  the  portrait-painter.  They  certainly 
leave  the  impression  of  good  likenesses.  The  third  figure  is  evidently 
also  a  portrait;  and  though  some  judges  have  deemed  it  an  afterthought, 
inserted  by  another  and  inferior  artist,  personal  inspection  of  the  picture 
does  not  favour  this  criticism. 

Without  pretending  to  solve  all  the  questions  this  picture  suggests, 

^  Noble's  History  of  the  College  of  ArmSj  p.  49. 
3  Woltmaun,  Holbein  and  his  TimeSf  p.  294. 
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the  historical  relations  which  existed  between  Margaret  Tudor  and 
Albany,  and  the  view  taken  of  them  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Wolsey,  along 
with  a  passage  in  the  recently  published  14th  volume  of  the  Exchequer 
Bolls,  enable  us  at  least  to  approach  a  solution  of  the  most  important 
points. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1521  a  rumour  began  to  circulate  in 
Europe  that  Margaret  Tudor,  who  had  returned  to  Scotland  in  1517 
from  her  brother  s  court,  where  she  had  been  well  received,  and  loaded 
with  the  presents  she  most  valued,  dress  and  jewels,  and  Albany  who 
had  come  back  from  France  in  the  autumn  of  1521,  had  not  merely 
forgotten  their  old  enmity,  the  cause  of  Margaret's  flight  to  England,  but 
had  become  close  allies.  Scandal  added  that  they  were  too  intimate  for 
persons  each  of  whom  had  a  living  spouse. 

The  first  notice  of  this  intimacy,  and  also  of  a  possible  marriage 
between  Maigaret  and  Albany  if  she  succeeded  in  divorcing  Angus, 
appears  in  a  letter  of  Wolsey  ^  from  Calais  to  Henry  YllL  in  the  middle 
of  November  1521.  He  had  been  four  months  in  France,  engaged  in 
the  conference  which  ended  in  an  alliance  between  England  and  the 
Emperor,  and  a  declaration  of  war  with  France.  After  mentioning  that 
it  was  reported  that  Albany  had  come  to  Scotland,  which  he  could  not 
believe,  as  Francis  L  had  promised  to  detain  him  in  France,  he  proceeds: 
— "  Signifying  unto  your  Grace  that  I  have  not  oonely  writen  unto  your 
Oratour  in  the  Courte  of  Rome  to  impeche  and  lett  the  sute  made  in 
that  Courte  by  the  Queene  of  Scottis  for  a  divorce  betwixt  her  and  her 
housbande  the  Erie  of  Anguishe;  but  also  have  caused  the  Poope's 
Oratour  ^  here  being  to  write  in  moast  effectuell  maner  to  His  Holinesse, 
for  stopping  of  the  same,  by  meane  whereof  the  said  divorce  shall  not 
procede,  when  the  Poope  shall  be  informed  that  the  same  is  procured 
oonely  for  mariage  to  be  made  betwixt  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  the 
Queene  there,  whereby  the  destniccion  of  the  young  King  shall 
ensue."' 

^  Brewer,  Calendar,  liL  p.  742.    He  returned  from  Calais  on  28th  Novem.,  p.  779. 

*  Thia  was  Clerk,  who  had  written  to  Wolsey  on  10th  October  1521,  **  The  Queene 
of  Soottia  ia  suing  for  a  divorce.    Albany  is  her  Factor."— Ellis,  Historical  Letters 
3rd  ed.,  i.  262. 

•  State  Papers,  Henry  VIIL,  i.  p.  91. 
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On  18th  December  1521  Dacre  transmitted  to  Wolsey  certain 
Articles  ^  subscribed  by  Lords  Angus,  Hume,  and  Somervell  at  Kirke  of 
Steele  on  the  14th,  containing,  amongst  other  chaiges  against  Albany, 
this  (5) — **  that  on  Albany's  coming  to  Scotland  he  visited  the  Queen 
at  Stirling,  and  went  in  her  company  to  Linlithgow  and  so  to  Edinburgh. 
On  the  second  day  after  their  arrival  the  Duke  received  the  keys  of  the 
castle,  where  the  Kiug  was,  from  the  Captain,  and  delivered  them  to 
the  Queen,  who  gave  them  back  to  him/'  On  which  Dacre,  in  a  sepa- 
rate paper  transmitted  at  the  same  time,  gives — "The  opinion  of  me 
Lord  Dacre,  under  the  correction  of  the  King's  Highness  and  your 
Grace,  to  the  Articles  afore  written  (5).  It  is  true  that  there  is  marvel- 
lous great  intelligence  between  her  and  the  Duke,  as  well  all  the  day  as 
much  of  the  night ;  and  in  manner  they  set  not  by  who  know  it.  And 
if  I  durst  say  it,  for  fere  of  the  displeasure  of  my  Sovereign,  they  are  over 
tender,  whereof  if  your  Grace  enquire  of  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  of  his 
conscience,  I  trust  he  will  show  you  the  truth."  It  did  not  require  any 
appeal  to  the  conscience  of  Gavin  Douglas  to  stimulate  him  to  corrobo- 
rate any  charge  against  Albany,  whom  he  called  the  ''  Wicked  Duke," 
or  against  Margaret,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled,  and  who  declared, 
Tudor-like,  as  she  had  made  him  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  she  could  unmake 
him. 

On  20th  December  Dacre  again  reported  to  "Wolsey,  from  whom  he 
had  apparently  first  heard  ^  of  the  alleged  design  of  Albany's  marriage 
with  Margaret  Tudor,  that — "  aid  must  be  given  to  the  Scotch  Lords,  or 
the  young  King  will  be  destroyed,  and  a  Frenchman  will  be  king  and 
marry  Henry's  sister.* 

The  scandal  had  become  so  public  that  it  passed  into  ihe  diplomatic 
correspondence  of  other  Courts.  The  Bishop  of  Badtgos,  who  heard  the 
report  from  Wolsey  on  12th  December,  informed  Charles  V.  of  it 
Charles  V.  answered  the  Bishop  * — **  as  to  what  the  Cardinal,  i,e.  Wolsey, 
says  about  Albany,  they  {i.e.  the  English)  will  be  cured  of  trusting  to 
French  promises.     But  he  does  not  think  any  Pope  would  have  given 

^  State  Papers  Calendar ^  iii.,  No.  1807.     Pinkerton,  ii.  p.  1888,  No.  3. 

•  Ibid,,  iiL,  No.  1883,  19th  December,  Dacre  to  Wolaey. 

»  Ihid.,  iii,  No.  1886.  *  Ibid,,  No.  1858. 
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the  Duke  the  dispensation  he  would  require,  especially  as  he  has  children 
by  his  present  wife,  la  fille  de  Boulogne.  [This  is  an  error.]  He  would 
be  more  likely  to  do  it  without  dispensation,  trusting  to  get  absolution 
afterwards."^ 

Early  in  the  following  year,  1522,  the  subject  was  brought  formally 
before  the  Scottish  Estates  by  a  letter  from  Henry  VIII.,  in  which  he 
charged  Albany  with  endangering  the  life  of  the  young  King,  and  com- 
passing **  the  perdition "  of  his  sister  by  furthering  her  divorce  from 
Angus  with  the  object  of  manying  her  himself.  About  the  same  time 
Henry  instructed  his  envoy  Sir  Thomas  Cheyne  to  declare  to  Francis  L 
that  Albany  proposed  to  marry  Margaret  after  her  divorce,  and  to  exhort 
Francis  to  discountenance  Albany's  proceedings.^ 

The  Estates  answered  this  charge  on  11th  February,  in  terms  as 
dignified  as  they  are  creditable  to  their  good  sense.  *'We  see  nane 
appearance  quhy  your  Grace  belieff  or  giflF  credence  that  our  said 
Govemour  quha  hes  been  recevit  with  sa  gret  Honour  and  had  so  tender 
familiarite  with  Popes  and  gretest  Princes  in  Christendome,  wold  sa 
neglect  his  fame  and  conscience  as  ymagine  or  think  ony  harm  or  dis- 
pleasure to  our  Souveraine  Lordis  Person,  nor  to  induce  ony  Princess 
to  leifT  her  lawful  Husband  for  his  cause,  nor  he  to  separate  himself  fra 
his  ane  spousit  wyff,  being  ane  Lady  sa  vertuous  and  be  quham  he  has 
sa  grete  Lordschippes  and  Possessiouns,  and  in  gude  faithe  we  firmlie 
belieff  that  the  Quenis  Grace  your  sister  nor  he  nouther  ar  nor  hes  been 
myndit  thereto  in  any  manner."* 

The  answer  of  Queen  Margaret  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  answer  of 
the  Estates.^ 

"  She  has  received,"  it  begins,  "  her  brother's  sharp  and  unkind  letter, 
reproaching  her  for  being  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  the  cunning  of  Albany 
to  be  for  her  good,  and  for  contemplating  a  divorce  from  Angus  with  a 
view  of  marrying  Albany.  Henry  trusts  too  easily  to  false  reports. 
Nothing  is  dearer  to  her  than  her  son's  weaL     It  is  not  to  Henry's 

^  StaU  Papers  of  Henry  VIIL,  Calendar,  No.  1887,  20th  December  1521. 
*  Ibid.,  iii.  No.  1991.  »  PHvy  Seal  RegisUr,  11th  February  1521. 

^  AlbaDy'8  letter  of  11th  February  1522,  State  Papers  Calendar,  iii.,  No.  2038,  also 
contains  a  repudiation  of  the  charge. 
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honour  to  suffer  such  slanders  as  my  lord  Cardinal  spoke  in  Council, 
that  she  loved  the  Governor  to  her  dishonour."  Unluckily,  she 
added,  that  "  her  divorce  from  Angus "  had  never  been  contemplated 
either  by  herself  or  Albany.  As  the  divorce  suit  had  already  begun, 
and  was  well  known  to  Wolsey  and  the  English  Court,  through  the 
letters  from  John  Clerk,  the  English  envoy  at  Rome,  it  was  impossible 
this  falsehood  could  be  credited.  Its  expression  gave  little  chance  that 
the  rumour  of  her  intrigue  with  Albany  would  be  set  at  rest  by  her 
mere  denial.  The  report  that  Margaret  Tudor  and  Albany  desired  to 
marry  was  not  unnaturally  revived  in  1524,  after  the  death  of  Albany's 
wife.  It  is  twice  referred  to  by  Dr  Magnus,  the  English  envoy  to  Scot- 
land, in  his  correspondence  with  Wolsey  towards  the  close  of  that  and 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  "  I  conceive,"  he  writes  in  the 
second  of  these  letters,^  which  contains  the  last  reference  to  the  subject 
I  have  noticed,  dated  Edinburgh,  24th  January  1625,  "by  my  Lord 
Cassillis  that  Harry  Stuart  reported  that  over  and  beside  such  matters 
as  Grosselles  (a  French  agent  of  Albany)  proposed  in  open  presence,  he 
wrote,  sent,  and  delivered  sundry  other  secret  letters  to  the  Queen's 
Grace  for  procuring  a  marriage  between  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  the 
Queen's  Grace ;  which  letters  the  said  Harry  saith  came  into  his  hands, 
and  because  he  allegeth  he  was  one  of  the  principal  takers  furth  of  the 
young  King,  and  putting  his  Grace  to  large  and  liberty,  and  that  there- 
fore he  thinketh  if  ever  the  Duke  shall  come  again  to  Scotland  it  will 
cost  him  his  life.  He  therefore  hath  so  instanced,  solicit,  and  labouied 
the  Queen's  Grace  that  her  Grace  is  nothing  inclined  nor  mynded  neither 
to  the  said  Duke  of  Albany  nor  to  the  devotion  of  France,  but  clearly 
to  follow  the  high  pleasure  of  the  King's  Highness  her  brodir.  And 
yet  some  suspect  that  her  Grace  has  written  privy  letters  into  France, 
which  in  anywise  I  cannot  concur  nor  believe,  but  suppose  the  contrary 
to  be  true." 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  schemes  may  at  different  points  of  time  have 

passed  through  the  busy  brain  and  fickle  heart  of  Margaret  Tudor.     The 

sequel  is  well  known.      Margaret  at  last,  in  1528,  procured  a  papal 

divorce,  largely  through  the  use  of  Albany's  influence  and  purse,  and 

1  22nd  December  1524.     State  Papers  of  Henry  FIJI.,  iv.  p  276. 
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she  married,  when  a  third  legal  marriage  became  possible,  not  Albany, 
but  Harry  Stuart,  created  Lord  Methven,  with  whom  she  had  been  too 
intimate  before,  and  from  whom,  not  long  after  her  marriage,  she  was 
divorced. 

It  is  very  unlikely,  though  not  perhaps  impossible,  that  Albany 
desired  to  marry  her,  though  he  undoubtedly  wished  to  procure  her  name 
and  influence,  waning,  but  not  yet  lost,  in  support  of  his  Scottish  policy. 
It  is  more  possible  that  Margaret  may  have  had  such  a  design.  She 
certainly  at  this  juncture  desired  to  please  Albany,  and  she  succeeded  in 
getting  from  him  the  money  she  so  sorely  needed,  and  his  powerful  aid 
at  Borne  in  favour  of  her  divorce.  But  the  question  whether  there  was 
more  between  them  than  a  rapprochement  of  interest,  has  been  deemed 
one  of  the  open  questions  of  Scottish  history. 

The  correspondence  quoted,  with  one  important  letter  still  to  be 
noticed,  throws  considerable  light  on  the  approximate  date  of  the  picture, 
which  is  our  immediate  subject.  It  cannot  have  been  painted  prior  to 
October  1521,  as  Albany  had  not  returned  to  Scotland  till  that  month, 
and  it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  that  month  that  the  rumour  of  a  possible 
marriage  of  Albany  and  Margaret  Tudor  was  sefc  on  foot,  apparently 
chiefly  by  Wokey,  not  without  plausible  grounds,  combining  the  intel- 
ligence he  received  from  Bome,  Scotland,  and  the  Borders.  It  cannot 
have  been  painted  later  than  May  1524,  when  Albany  finally  quitted 
Scotland  But  we  can  arrive,  I  think,  nearer  its  actual  date,  and  may 
even  probably  fix  the  scene  it  was  drawn  to  represent  Albany,  after 
coming  to  Scotland  on  19th  March  1521,  returned  to  France  on  15th 
October  1522.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  scandal  of  too  inti- 
mate relations  between  Margaret  and  Albany  was  most  plausible  and 
most  actively  propagated  by  their  enemies  in  Scotland  and  by  the  Eng« 
lish  Court  Though  each  had  a  living  spouse,  the  diplomatists  of  that 
age,  to  whom  the  facts  were  well  known,  did  not  count  this  an  insuper- 
able obstacle,  and  history,  more  impartial  than  diplomacy,  is  too  well 
aware  of  the  facilities  for  the  dissolution  of  marriage  at  this  period  in  the 
hands  of  the  Court  of  Borne,  to  consider  such  a  double  divorce  impossible. 
That  of  Angus  was  ultimately  procured ;  that  of  Albany  would  have 
been  more  difficult,  for  the  necessary  dispensation  to  allow  him  to  marry 
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his  first  cousin  had  no  doubt  been  granted  in  regular  form.  Possibly 
ihe  contingency  contemplated  was  her  death,  as  she  died,  we  have  seen, 
shortly  after,  may  already  have  been  in  declining  health,  and  at  no 
time  appears  as  an  important  factor  in  Albany's  life.  It  is  on  the  same 
period,  and  a  small  portion  of  it,  that  it  is  now  necessary  to  concentrate 
attention.  This  period  is  the  fortnight  from  Candlemas,  Ist  February 
to  14th  February  1522,  during  which  Thomas  Benolt,  the  English 
Clarencieux  herald,  was  in  Edinburgh.  He  came  as  the  envoy  from 
Henry  YIII.  to  demand  the  return  of  Albany  to  France,  to  accuse  him  of 
the  design  of  marrying  Margaret  Tudor,  and  to  defy  him  if  he  declined 
to  leave  the  kingdom.^  Benolt  had  already  been  sent  to  Scotland  in 
1516  to  act  asa  spy  on  Albany.'  With  the  adroitness  of  a  diplomatic 
spy,  he  had  made  himself  agreeable  both  to  Margaret  and  to  Albany,' 
and  had  nearly  persuaded  Albany  to  visit  the  English  Ck>urt.  His 
return  in  1522  was  partly  due  to  the  request  of  Margaret  herself. 

The  letters  he  carried  to  the  Scottish  Estates  and  the  answers  he 
received  have  been  already  quoted.  A  letter  from  him  to  Wolsey,* 
written  on  15th  February  1522,  gives  a  full  and  interesting  accoimt 
of  his  reception,  and  deserves  special  attention.  "He  reached  Edin- 
burgh," he  says,  "on  Saturday,  31st  January,  Candlemas  Eve,  and 
found  the  Queen  lodging  in  the  house  of  a  Burgess."  On  presenting 
his  letters,  she,  after  reading  them,  was  marvellously  abashed,  and  said, 
"  she  perceived  the  King  held  her  in  heinous  displeasure  owing  to  ill 
reports.  She  only  desired  Albany  in  Scotland  because  before  he  came 
she  was  ill  treated,  and  had  as  simple  living  as  any  poor  gentlewoman. 
She  had  been  compelled  to  part  with  her  jewels  till  Albany  commanded 
the  Comptroller  to  pay  her.  She  had  been  well  treated  since  his 
arrival,  and  she  desires  nothing  to  her  dishonour,  which  she  regards  as 
much  as  any  poor  gentlewoman  or  princess.    Her  son  is  well  kept,  and  has 

^  Leslie's  History  of  Scotland,  L  p.  182  (Scottish  Text  Society's  Ed.}.  Koble's 
History  of  the  College  of  Arms, 

^  Pinkerton,  ii.  p.  168,  StoUe  Papers,  Henry  VIIL,  August  1516,  No.  2253,  instruc- 
tions to  Clarencieux,  and  No.  2295,  9th  August  1516.  Letter,  Clarencieux  to 
Wolsey,  29th  August  1516.     Ckrenoieux  to  Wolsey,  No.  2314. 

8  30th  November  1616,  No.  2610,  Clarencieux  to  Wolsey. 

•*  Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VI IL,  iii..  No.  2064. 
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nothing  to  fear  from  the  Duke.     On  Sunday,  Candlemas  Day,  Albany 
sent  for  Clarencieux  to  Holyrood,  and  he  delivered  Henry's  letters  in 
the  presence  of  the   Lords.     After  dinner  Clarencieux  had  a  private 
meeting  with  him  in  his  chamber,  when  he  complained  of  the  bitterness 
of  Henry's  letter,  protested  that  he  never  did  anything  to  the  hurt  of 
the  young  King,  and  declared  that  he  had  returned  to  Scotland  because 
he  had  sworn  on  the  evangels  an  oath  nothing  would  induce  him  to 
break.     The  Lords  had  appointed  him  Governor,  and  he  would  risk  his 
life  and  goods  for  them,  and  would  not  fail  them  for  the  sake  of  the 
King  his  master,  his  wife,  or  all  he  had  in  France.     As  to  the  chaige 
of  his  damnable  abusion  of  the  King's  sister,  moving  her  to  leave  her 
husband  and  marry  him,  he  said  that  when  he   was   last  in  Rome 
the  Queen  desired  him  to  sue  for  a  divorce,  and  that  he  obtained  a 
Bull,  which  he  sent  her,  but  did  not  show  Clarencieux.      He  swore  by 
the  Sacrament  he  saw  between  the  Priest's  hands  that  day  that  he 
might  break  his  neck  if  ever  he  minded  to  marry  her.     He  marvelled 
the  King  should  think  so  ill  of  his  sister,  and  that  the  Cardinal  should 
have  said  in  the  Council  he  kept  the  Queen  as  his  wife  or  concubine. 
One  wife  was  enough  for  him.     Henry  had  complained  that  his  sister 
was  not  well  treated,  but  the  fact  was  she  was  well  treated,  and  by  his 
means.     On  the  following  Saturday,  the  6  th,  Margaret  sent  for  Claren- 
cieux.    He  went,  and  foimd   Albany    with  her.      She  expressed  her 
gratitude  to  Albany,  and  said  it  would  continue  so  long  as  he  acted 
honourably.     Albany  replied  that  he  would  never  act  otherwise.     He 
also  said  he  was  always  willing  to  be  friendly  with  England ;  but  if  the 
King  made  war  on  his  nephew  he  would  defend  him.   This  conversation 
waa  in  French,  that  Albany  might  understand  it,  as  Clarencieux  him- 
self, who  had  often  been  in  France,  also  no  doubt  did.     On  Monday, 
8th,  Clarencieux  met  the  Lords  in  Parliament  at  the  Tolbooth,  and 
desired  to  have  his  letters  read  openly.     He  was  greeted  with  many 
grim  looks,  both  from  high  and  low,  and  was  desired  to  withdraw.     On 
his  return  he  was  told  that  they  had  unanimously  invited  the  Duke, 
and  would  not  dismiss  him."     The  letter  concludes  with  a  reference  to 
Albany's  preparations  for  war,  which   Clarencieux  had  observed,  and 
states  that  Albany  had  written  to  France  by  a  pursuivant,  who  is  now 
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with  him  at  Norham.  ^  The  pursuivant,"  he  says,  *'  is  but  a  simple 
fellow ;  wherefore  I  trust  to  find  means  to  see  his  papers,  and  to  show 
your  Grace  the  effect  of  them.''  A  postscript  adds,  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  communicate  to  the  King  alone  from  Albany.  From  the  tone 
of  this  letter  two  things  appear  plain :  that  Albany  and  the  Queen 
denied  there  was  any  ground  for  the  scandal  as  to  their  intimacy  ; 
and  that,  notwithstanding,  Clarencieux  did  not  quite  trust  them,  and 
reported  to  the  English  Court  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  without 
comment,  but  not  without  suggestions  which  persons  already  suspicious 
might  read  between  the  lines. 

The  Exchequer  Bolls  furnish  another  piece  of  evidence  in  support 
of  the  view  here  submitted.  In  the  Account  rendered  on  Slst  May 
1522  by  Robert  Barton  the  Comptroller,  whom  Margaret  familiarly  calls 
"Our  Comptroller  Robin  Barton"  in  one  of  her  letters,  but  Gavin 
Douglas  "that  sea  revar  and  pirate  Albany  had  made  Comptroller," 
there  occurs  without  further  date  this  entiy,  of  which  I  give  the  transla- 
tion : — **  From  the  sums  for  which  the  Accountant  has  to  answer  for, 
there  is  allowed  to  him  in  respect  of  the  delivery  made  to  Margaret^ 
Queen  of  Scotland,  £6408  :  1  :  4  by  the  precept  of  the  Lord  Governor 
and  the  Lords  of  Council,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  payment  of 
her  conjunct  infeftment  on  account  of  the  disturbance  of  the  country,  on 
condition  that  when  peace  ensues  she  should  repay  that  sum,  for  which 
she  pledged  her  conjunct  infeftment."  ^  Is  not  this  transaction  glanced 
at  in  the  picture  ?  It  is  impossible  to  say  more  than  that  the  scene 
painted  singularly  fits  what  would  have  been  necessary  to  convey  it  to 
the  spectator.  The  coins  on  the  table,  and  the  two  purses  on  Albany's 
person,  point  to  the  possession  and  delivery  of  money  on  his  side. 
The  handkerchief,  if  passing  from  the  Queen  to  Albany,  may  cover  a 
deed  which  may  well  be  the  mortgage  of  her  conjunct  infeftment, 
which  she  had  signed  or  was  prepared  to  sign  with  one  of  the  pens 
on  the  table  ;  or  if  it  is  passing  from  Albany  to  the  Queen,  may  cover 
money  given  her  in  exchange  for  the  mortgage.  The  mysterious  third 
figure  may  be  the  English  envoy  pointing  his  finger  at  Albany  and  the 
butterfly  as  proof  of  his  suspicions.     I  strongly  suspect  the  visit  of  the 

^  Exchequer  Holla  of  Scotland,  ziv.  p.  459. 
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Claiencieux  herald  to  Edinburgh  was  the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to 
the  painting  of  this  picture,  and  that  one  of  the  interviews  between 
Margaret  and  Albany,  which  took  place  about  that  time,  is  represented 
by  it.  We  may  perhaps  detect  in  the  third  figure  in  the  Royal  livery, 
whose  dress  bears  an  B  for  Bex  on  its  breast,  Clarencieux  himsell 
Could  we  see  through  the  portly  figure  of  Margaret,  we  might  perhaps 
find  H  for  Henricus  on  the  other  half  of  the  front  of  his  coat.  It  is  so 
far  adverse  to  this  conjecture  that  he  does  not  wear  a  tabard,  but  the 
tabard  was  only  worn  on  solemn  occasions,  and  a  herald  of  that  time, 
like  an  officer  of  our  own,  might  prefer  not  to  wear  full  uniform  when 
summoned  to  a  semi-private  interview  with  a  lady. 

But  let  us  now  look  again  at  the  picture,  to  see  whether  it  does  not 
make  further  revelations  as  to  its  purport.  Several  of  the  objects  on 
the  table — ^the  ink-bottle,  the  book,  and  the  loose  papers — may  be  the 
ordinary  properties  a  painter  might  introtluce  into  any  uf  his  works. 
Sir  George  Beid,  P.B.S.A.,  who  favoured  me  with  his  opinion  on  the 
subject,  was  good  enough  to  show  me  a  photograph  of  a  well-known 
portrait  by  Holbein  of  Jorg  Gysen,  a  Grerman  merchant  of  the  London 
Steel  Yard,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin,  in  which  there  is  an  ink- 
bottle  almost  identical  in  form  with  that  in  the  present  picture.  But 
certain  details  of  the  present  picture  are  certainly  not  ordinary  properties, 
and  have  a  symbolic  or  satiric  meaning.  These  are,  (1)  the  medal 
which  hangs  from  the  finely  chased  and  inlaid  silver  and  gold  belt  of 
Margaret  Tudor,  (2)  the  carnation  inserted  in  the  handkerchief  Albany 
receives  from  Margaret  Tudor,  and  (3)  the  butterfly  to  which  the  third 
figure  points. 

The  inscription  still  legible  round  the  medal  is,  ''  Manet  Enim 
Angelus  Domini  Gladium  Habens  £t  Secet  te  in  medium,"  Daniel  xiii. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  of  Daniel,  in  the  Vulgate,  contains  the  story 
of  Susanna  and  the  Elders,  and  this  text  is  the  end  of  verse  59.  To 
follow  the  story,  it  is  well  to  give  the  passage  from  verse  31 ;  but  it  is 
needless  to  recall  the  other  particulars  of  the  charge  against  Susanna  by 
the  Elders  of  "companying  with  a  young  man." 

**  Then  said  Daniel  unto  them,  Put  these  two  aside  one  far  from  another, 
and  I  will  examine  them.    So  they  were  put  asunder  one  from  another.    And 
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he  called  one  of  them,  and  said  unto  him,  O  thou  that  art  waxen  old  in 
wickedness,  now  thy  sins  which  thou  hast  committed  aforetime  are  come  to 
light :  for  thou  hast  pronounced  false  judgment,  and  hast  condemned  the 
innocent,  and  hast  let  the  guilty  go  free ;  albeit  the  Lord  saith,  The  innocent 
and  righteous  shalt  thou  not  slay.  Now  then,  if  thou  hast  seen  her,  tell  me 
Under  what  tree  sawest  thou  them  company ing  together?  who  answered 
'  Under  a  mastick  tree.'  And  Daniel  said,  *  Very  well ;  thou  hast  lied  against 
thine  own  head  ;  for  even  now  the  angel  of  God  bath  received  the  sentence  of 
God  to  cut  thee  in  two.*  So  he  put  him  aside,  and  commanded  to  bring  the 
other,  and  said  unto  him,  ^  0  thou  seed  of  Chanaan,  and  not  of  Juda,  beauty 
hath  deceived  thee,  and  lust  hath  perverted  thine  heart  Thus  have  ye  dealt 
with  the  daughters  of  Israel,  and  they  for  fear  companied  with  you  :  but  the 
daughter  of  Juda  would  not  abide  your  wickedness.  Now  therefore  tell  me 
Under  what  tree  didst  thou  take  them  companying  together  1'  who  answered, 
'  Under  an  holm  tree.'  Then  said  Daniel  unto  him,  '  Well ;  thou  hast  also 
lied  against  thine  own  head  :  for  the  angel  of  Qod  waiteth  urith  the  sword  to  cut 
thee  in  tvx)  that  he  may  destroy  thee.^" 

The  ground  of  the  medal  represents  this  scene.  It  contains  five 
figures — a  boy,  Daniel,  a  woman,  Susanna,  the  two  Elders,  and  an  angel 
bearing  a  sword.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  the  application. 
Margaret  Tudor  asserts,  by  wearing  this  medal,  her  innocence  of  impro- 
per relations  with  Albany,  and  that  a  Daniel  will  come  to  judgment 
to  condemn  the  false  witness  of  Wolsey,  Gavin  Douglas,  and  Lord  Dacre. 

The  carnation  is,  though  not  so  certainly,  most  probably,  symbolic. 
It  was  no  doubt  a  favourite  flower  of  the  formal  garden,  and  of  the 
lovers  of  flowers,  painters  or  poets,  men  or  women.  Its  common  English 
name  was  the  Gylly  or  July  flower,  but  it  was  often  called  the  "corona- 
tion" from  its  shape,  or  "carnation"  from  its  flesh  colour.  A  carnation 
in  full  bloom  in  Scotland  in  February,  the  probable  date  of  this  picture, 
would  no  doubt  have  been  a  marvel ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
strict  accuracy  on  such  a  point  by  the  painter,  especially  if  the  flower 
had  a  symbolic  meaning  as  well  as  natural  beauty  to  attract  his  art, 

Pictoribus  atque  poetis 
Quidlibet  audendi  semper  fuit  equa  polestas. 

That  the  carnation  had  a  meaning  in  the  language  of  flowers  is  shown 
by  a  pretty  passage  in  "Colin  Clout's  Calendar,"  written  about  1579 
for  the  month  of  April,  where  Spenser  writes — 
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*^  Bring  hither  the  pinke  and  purple  coUumbine 
With  gilly  flowers ; 
Bring  coronations  and  sops  in  wine, 
Wome  of  paramours." 

"  All  these,"  says  the  gloss,  "  be  the  names  of  flowers.  Sops  in  wine, 
a  flower  much  like  to  a  carnation,  but  differing  in  size  and  quantity." 

The  carnation  in  this  picture  is  red  and  white,  so  possibly  it  is  the 
variety  which  got  the  name  of  "  sops  in  wine." 

The  carnation  may  perhaps  indicate  that,  in  spite  of  the  denial  of  the 
medal,  the  artist,  who  probably  knew  the  truth  no  more  than  the 
diplomatists  of  whom  he  may  have  been  the  interpreter,  insinuates  there 
was  some  ground  for  the  rumour  that  Margaret  and  Albany  were  lovers. 

The  butterfly  can  scarcely  be  deemed  a  mere  accident,  apart  from  the 
design  of  the  picture.  Insects,  no  doubt,  as  larger  animals,  were 
favourites  with  the  artists  of  the  1 6th  century,  as  in  the  well-known 
story  of  Holbein  painting  a  fly  on  the  picture  of  a  brother  artist  as  the 
token  of  the  visit  of  a  master.  But  a  finger  pointing  to  a  butterfly 
means  something  more  than  a  butterfly.  Pinkerton's  observant  eye  and 
historical  knowledge  led  him  to  conjecture  that  this  represents  what  he 
calls  I'Amour  Voltige — the  flying  or  fickle  love  of  a  royal  coquette ;  nor 
has  any  better  suggestion  since  been  made.  If  so,  the  interpretation 
would  be,  that  the  figure  in  the  background — the  English  envoy  or  spy 
— declares  by  his  attitude  there  was  a  secret  understanding,  not  without 
an  amorous  tinge,  though  of  a  transitory  nature,  between  Margaret  and 
Albany. 

On  the  questions  by  whom  and  for  whom  this  picture  was  painted,  it 
is  impossible  to  ofler  any  suggestions  which  are  not  mere  conjectures. 
This  is  unfortunate,  as  the  discovery  of  this  might  give  another  clue  to 
the  meaning  of  the  picture.  Dr  Waagen,  who  saw  it  at  Luton,  in 
Bedfordshire,  to  which  it  had  been  sent  by  the  1st  Marquis  of  Bute 
from  Cardiff,  says  in  his  Treagures  of  Art : — "  As  far  as  the  ruined 
state  of  the  picture  allows  the  judgment,  it  may  be  a  genuine  picture  of 
the  earliest  period  of  Holbein's  residence  in  England."  If  the  date  of 
this  picture  is  1522,  it  cannot  be  by  Holbein,  who  did  not  come  to 
England  till  1526.     The  art  of  portraiture  in  England  did  not,  however. 
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commence  with  Holbein,  although  he  was  its  earliest  great  master.  The 
attribution  of  portraits  to  him  was  a  natural  wish  of  their  owners,  but 
the  more  accurate  art  criticism  of  the  present  time  has  shown  that  many 
works  ascribed  to  him  were  painted  before  his  arrival  in  England  in 
1526,  or  after  his  death  in  1543.  Of  the  painters  who  practised  this  art 
in  England  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  following 
names  have  been  preserved  as  artists  employed  by  the  King: — John 
Broune,  Andrew  Wright,  Vincent  Volpe  or  Fox,  Anthony  Toto,  Bartholo- 
mew Jenni,  Luke,  and  Gerard  Hornebaud,  and  two  women,  Susanna 
Homebaud  and  Alice  Garwilliam,  who  were  painters  of  miniatures.  It  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  dates  during  which  these  artists  painted  in 
England;  but  from  a  learned  paper  on  "  The  Contemporaries  and  Successors 
of  Holbein,"  addressed  by  John  Gough  Nichols,  F.S.A.,^  to  the  English 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  I  learn  that  while  most  of  these  are  not 
proved  to  have  painted  in  England  earlier  than  Holbein,  the  following 
probably  did  :  John  Broune^  whose  patent  as  serjeant-painter  is  dated 
December  20,  1511,  held  that  office  more  than  twenty  years,  and  one  of 
his  official  duties  and  privileges  was  to  furnish  tabards  for  the  heralds. 
In  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  his  servant  Bagnal  after  his  death  "  his 
grete  Boke  of  Annys  and  boke  of  trickyngs  of  armys,  and  boke  of 
armys  and  badges  in  his  study."  He  was  at  one  time  alderman 
of  London,  and  a  man  of  wealth,  whose  portrait,  though  not  the  original, 
which  was  burnt,  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Paynter  Stainers'  Hall  in 
Trinity  Lane. 

VtTic&ni  Voices  work  was  of  a  different  kind.  He  supplied,  in  1514, 
banners  and  streamers  for  the  "Great  Henry."  In  1531  he  was  paid 
for  painting  plats  of  Eye  and  Hastings,  and  it  is  conjectured  he  may 
have  executed  some  of  the  curious  military  pictures,  between  plans  and 
bird's-eye  views,  still  on  the  walls  of  Hampton  Court. 

Lnike  Homebaud,  a  Flemish  painter,  was  certainly  in  England  as 
early  as  1529,  when  his  wife  was  buried  at  Fulham;  and  Gerard, 
possibly  an  elder  brother,  was  made  a  denizen  by  letters-patent,  and 
appointed  Painter  to  the  King  in  1524.  The  portrait  of  Henry  VUI. 
now  at  Cardiff,  as  well   as   the   portraits   of   the  same   monarch    at 
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Warwick  and  Kimbolton,  are  now  ascribed  by  the  best  judges  to 
Gerard  Hornebaud  rather  than  Holbein,  to  whom  they  had  been 
formerly  attributed.  Either  of  the  Homebauda  may  quite  possibly 
have  been  in  England  as  early  as  1522,  and  perhaps,  of  the  artists 
whose  names  are  known,  Gerard  Hornebaud  is,  from  his  association 
with  the  Boyal  service,  the  most  probable  author  of  the  picture  here 
in  question.  But  it  may  also  quite  well  have  been  painted  by  some 
unknown  artist,  and  as  a  work  of  art  it  is  superior  to  Henry  YIIL's 
portrait  at  Cardiff  The  existence  of  the  office  of  Serjeant-Painter 
in  Henry's  reign,  and  the  connection  of  the  holder  of  that  office,  as 
well  as  of  other  painters  in  the  Boyal  service,  with  the  College  of 
Heralds,  have  a  special  bearing  on  the  present  inquiry.  It  seems  not 
impossible  that  the  picture  is  the  work  of  one  of  these  who  had  accom- 
panied the  Clarencieux  herald  to  Scotland  in  1522. 

If  the  external  history  of  the  picture  could  be  ascertained,  it  would 
throw  additional  light  upon  its  author  and  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  painted.  But  this  point  also  is  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty,  although  Mr  Godwin,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  great 
respect^  entertains  no  doubt  that  it  originally  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Windsor. 

The  picture,  so  far  as  its  history  can  be  traced,  has  always  been 
associated  with  Cardiff,  for  its  removal  to  Luton  Hoo,  in  Bedfordshire, 
where  it  was  when  the  engraving  was  made  in  1799,  was  due  to  the 
first  Marquis  of  Bute  having  in  1772  formed  a  collection  of  pictures 
for  the  gallery  his  father  the  third  Earl  of  Bute  had  built  at  that 
seat,  and  it  was  brought,  after* a  fire  at  Luton,  to  its  old  home  at 
Cardiff. 

Cardiff  was  acquired  by  the  marriage  of  John,  fourth  Earl  and  first 
Marquis  of  Bute,  in  1766,  to  Charlotte  Jane,  eldest  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  Herbert,  second  and  last  Viscount  Windsor  of  Ireland,  and 
Baron  Mountjoy  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  His  father,  Thomas,  who  received 
the  titles  of  Windsor  and  Mountjoy  respectively  in  1695  and  1711,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Cardiff  estate  through  his  marriage  in  1702  with  Charlotte, 
widow  of  a  son  of  Lord-Chancellor  Jeffries,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Philip, 
seventh  Earl  of  Pembroke,  on  whose  death  in  1683  that  title  passed 
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to  his  brother,  but  the  estate  of  Cardiff  to  his  daughter.  By  his  will 
in  1729,  Thomas,  Lord  Windsor,  bequeathed  his  pictures,  **  family  and 
others,"  to  his  son  Herbert. 

Many  family  portraits,  both  of  the  Windsors  and  the  Herberts,  are 
still  at  Cardiff,  as  well  as  the  portrait  of  Henry  YIIL  already  men- 
tioned, and  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  period  is  long  between 
1522  and  1766,  and  it  is  of  course  possible  that  the  Herberts  or  the 
Windsors  may  have  acquired  the  picture  by  marriage  into  some  other 
family  or  by  purchase ;  but  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  originally 
belonged  to  one  or  other  of  these  families.  The  founders  of  both 
were  amongst  the  new  nobility  of  the  Tudor  period.  Sir  William 
Herbert^  first  Earl  of  Pembroke  of  the  Herbert  line,  married  a  sister  of 
Queen  Katharine  Parr,'and  was  one  of  the  executors  of  Henry  VIIL 
The  chief  part  of  his  life  belongs,  however,  to  the  later  period  of 
Henry  VIIL's  reign,  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  when  he  was  created 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cardiff  in  1551,  and  that  of  Elizabeth,  during  which 
he  died  in  1569, 

The  founder  of  the  Windsor  family,  whose  elder  branch  became 
Earls  of  Plymouth,  was  Sir  Andrew  Windsor,  a  gentleman  of  ancient 
family  lineage  and  large  estates  in  Berkshire.  He  became,  though 
not  a  great,  yet  a  considerable  personage  in  the  early  period  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  and  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  at  the 
coronation  in  1509,  along  with  twenty-five  others  of  the  ''most  able 
persons  and  honourable  blood  not  yet  knighted."  He  was  created  a 
Knight  Banneret  on  16th  August  1513  for  his  valour  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Spurs.  He  accompanied  Princess  Maiy  on  her  marriage  with 
Louis  XII.,  and  he  went  with  Henry  VIIL  to  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold  in  1520. 

In  the  Parliament  of  1529  he  was  summoned  to  the  House  of 
Peers  as  Baron  Windsor  of  Bradenham  in  Berks.  In  1535  he  became 
Keeper  of  the  King's  Wardrobe,  an  office  he  held  till  his  death  in 
1543.  The  circumstances  of  his  life  must  have  brought  him  into 
intimate  contact  with  the  officials  of  the  Boyal  Court,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  he  must  have  known  well  Thomas  Benolt,  the  Clarencieux 
herald,  who  was  also  present  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.     It 
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may  be  suspected,  though  it  cannot  be  proved,  that  it  was  for  Sir 
Andrew  Windsor  this  picture  was  painted,  or  at  least  that  he  became 
its  owner,  and  that  from  him  it  has  descended,  along  with  the  other 
Windsor  portraits,  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute. 

I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
Society  so  early  a  specimen  of  the  art  of  portrait  painting  in  Britain, 
and  so  good  an  illustration  of  the  light  to  be  derived  from  the 
combined  study  of  Art  and  History.  And  I  deem  it  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  I  have  been  able  to  do  this  in  a  building  where 
the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  Historical  Portrait  Gallery  of  Scotland 
and  the  Scottish  National  Museum  of  Antiquities  affords  facilities  for  this 
combined  study. 


II. 

KOTES  OF  CRANNOGS  OR  LAKE-DWELLINGS  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED 
N  ARGYLLSHIRE.    By  ROBERT  MUNRO,  M.D.,  Secrbtary. 

Among  the  crannogs  referred  to  in  the  following  notes,  there  is  only 
one  which  has  been  subjected  to  a  sufficiently  exhaustive  investigation 
to  give  it  a  place  of  importance  among  lake-dwelling  researches,  viz., 
one  of  two  found  in  the  bed  of  a  small  loch,  now  drained,  but  formerly 
known  as  Lochan  DughaiU,  on  the  property  of  Sir  William  Mackinnon, 
!Bart,  BalinakiU ;  and  as  the  principal  object  of  this  communication  is  to 
^ve  an  account  of  the  archaeological  results  so  obtained,  it  might  seem 
more  appropriate  were  I  to  restrict  its  title  to  a  notice  of  the  excavation 
of  this  crannog  alone.  Various  considerations  have,  however,  induced 
me  to  adopt  the  more  comprehensive  title  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
these  notes.  First  of  all,  I  wished  to  put  on  record  the  existence  of 
other  crannogs  in  the  same  locality,  which  have  not  yet  found  a  place 
in  any  of  our  archeeological  works ;  and  secondly,  because  my  know- 
ledge of  them  has  been  derived  through  the  same  series  of  con- 
secutive circumstances,  which  finally  led  to  the  exploration  of 
that  in  Lochan  DughailL      This  latter  has  fortunately  turned  out  to 
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be  of  exceptional  importance ;  so  much  so,  that  without  a  description  of 
the  various  steps  which  led  to  its  discovery,  my  report,  considered  as  a 
monograph  of  the  crannog,  would  be  lacking  in  completeness.  Kow,  it 
so  happens  that  in  this  preliminary  story  these  other  crannogs  are 
incidentally  alluded  to,  and  to  save  repetition  of  explanatory  details,  I 
note  here  in  passing  the  little  that  is  known  of  them.  Previous  to  my 
visits  to  the  locality,  the  knowledge  of  their  existence  was  confined  to  a 
few  local  observers  who  were  not  then  sufficiently  conversant  with  lake- 
dwelling  researches  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  the 
information  they  possessed.  It  is  therefore  my  duty  to  give  due 
prominence  to  the  labours  of  those  through  whose  instrumentality  the 
facts  here  recorded  have  been  gathered  together.  I  shall,  accordingly, 
adhere  to  the  chronological  order  in  which  they  have  come  under  my 
own  cognisance ;  premising,  however,  that  the  narrative  discloses  a  by 
no  means  uninteresting  object-lesson  of  the  methods  and  means  by 
which  such  researches  can  be  successfully  prosecuted. 

1.  Orannog  in  Loch-a-BhaiUidh, — The  starting-point  of  my  investi- 
gations was  a  letter  from  Mr  Hugh  McLean,  of  Tarbert,  dated  16th 
March  1892,  and  addressed  to  Mr  Andrew  Muirhead,  a  Fellow  of  this 
Society.  As  it  contained  some  remarks  on  a  subject  in  which,  for  some 
years,  I  have  taken  a  special  interest,  it  was  handed  to  me  by  Dr  Joseph 
Anderson,  to  whom  it  had  been  sent  by  Mr  Muirhead.  The  following 
extract  from  this  letter  sufficiently  explains  itself,  as  well  as  my  subse- 
quent action  in  the  matter : — 

"  By  the  most  singular  of  coincidences  I  was  about  to  write  to  you  when 
your  letter  of  yesterday  arrived.  By  it  I  see  that  the  bronze  axe  has  received 
a  place  in  the  list  of  donations  to  the  National  Museum,  and  I  therefore  feel 
pleased  to  have  brought  it  under  your  notice.^  What  1  meant  to  write  to  you 
about,  however,  had  no  reference  to  the  axe,  but  to  what  I  think  is  the  remains 
of  a  crannog  or  lake-dwelling.  Last  year  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  back  of 
the  march  of  Carse,  the  property  of  Mr  Birkmyre,  of  Port-Glasgow,  with 
reference  to  its  boundary,  and  on  walking  thence  we  passed  Lock-c^EhaiUidk 

^  The  axe  here  referred  to  is  of  the  flanged  type,  and  was  found  in  the  earth  attached 
to  the  upturned  root  of  a  tree,  which  had  been  blown  down  by  the  gales  of  the 
previous  winter.  The  site  of  the  discovery  is  close  to  Stonefield  House,  a  well 
sheltered  locality,  and  one  which  has  yielded  several  objects  of  archaeological  interest. 
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(the  other  party  who  was  with  me  was  James  Campbell,  a  native  of  the  place, 
and  presently  the  joiner  at  Stonefield),  when  my  companion  drew  my  attention 
to  the  loch,  and  said  that  he  had  been  reading  about  crannogs  lately,  and 
thought  that  a  particular  spot  in  the  loch  was  the  site  of  one.  I  looked  at  it 
from  the  distance,  and  certainly  it  answered  the  description." 

The  writer  then  gave  a  rough  sketch  of  the  loch  as  seen  from  their 
point  of  view,  indicating  a  small  circular  island  with  an  approach  to  it 
from  the  shore,  and  stated  that  rushes  grew  on  the  island,  among  which 
some  stones  were  to  be  seen,  but  that  the  path  was  covered  with  water. 

Through  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  Mr  Muirhead  I  was  put  into 
direct  communication  with  Mr  McLean,  who  at  once  and  most  willingly 
offered  to  conduct  me  to  Loch-arBhaillidh.  This  loch  is  irregularly 
shaped,  but  of  no  great  size,  its  greatest  diameter  not  exceeding  half  a 
mile,  and  lies  in  a  moorland  district  some  two  miles  behind  Carse 
House,  at  an  elevation  of  326  feet  above  sea-level,  and  surrounded  by 
singularly  bleak  and  desolate  hills.  To  get  access  to  the  island 
necessitated  the  use  of  a  boat;  and  as  Carse  House  is  about  10  miles 
distant  from  Tarbert — ^this  being  the  nearest  point  to  the  loch  to  which 
a  carriage  could  be  driven — ^it  will  be  seen  that  the  proposed  visit  to  the 
crannog  required  a  considerable  amount  of  preliminary  arrangement. 
But  no  obstacles  could  withstand  the  energy  of  such  an  ardent  antiquary 
as  my  friend  Mr  McLean,  and  so  our  visit  to  Loch-a-Bhaillidh  and  its 
lonely  island  was  successfully  accomplished  on  the  20th  April  1892, 
fortunately  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  as  regards  weather. 
We  had,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  the  company  of  Mr  Campbell,  the 
discoverer  of  the  crannog,  whose  knowledge  of  the  locality  was  of  much 
service,  especially  during  the  pedestrian  portion  of  our  route  across  the 
upland  moor.  On  the  outward  journey  Mr  Campbell  expressed  him- 
self somewhat  apologetically,  and  evidently  felt  uneasy  lest  after  all  the 
island  should  turn  out  not  to  be  a  crannog.  But  as  soon  as  a  landing  was 
effected,  aU  doubts  on  this  point  vanished,  as  it  was  quite  evident  that 
the  entire  island  was  artificial,  and  had  been  used  as  the  site  of  a  rude 
stone  buDding,  the  foundations  of  which  still  remained.  There  being 
only  two  hours  at  our  disposal,  we  lost  no  time  in  making  an  effort  to 
extract  some  information  from  the  remains  before  us. 
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The  island  was  constructed  of  stones  similar  to  those  strewn  on  the 
shore  of  the  loch,  without  the  aid  of  piles  or  underlying  woodwork, — at 
leasts  no  woodwork  was  then  visible.  The  stones,  apparently  selected 
with  an  eye  to  uniformity  in  size,  were  laid  on  the  natural  bed  of  the 
loch,  and  none  of  them  were  too  large  to  be  transmitted  hither  by  means 
of  human  hands  and  a  boat  The  island  thus  formed  has  an  oval  shape, 
88  feet  long  and  40  broad,  and  rises  with  a  sloping  margin  to  about  4 
or  5  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  Its  short  axis  runs  north  and 
south,  and  almost  the  entire  surface  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  division 
thus  made  was  occupied  by  the  foundation  outlines  of  a  rectangular 
building  of  undressed  stones,  measuring  38  feet  long  by  20  broad.  In- 
side this  enclosure  we  dug  a  hole,  and  after  turning  up  some  mouldy 
earth  came  upon  ashes  and  a  few  stones  which  presented  the  appearance  of 
having  been  exposed  to  fire.  The  other  half,  viz.,  that  adjacent  to  the 
nearest  shore  (western),  was  completely  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
crop  of  thickly  matted  rushes.  Here  also  we  dug  a  hole,  and  upon 
removing  the  first  sod  came  upon  a  bed  of  pure  ashes  and  charcoal,  from 
which  I  picked  out  a  few  decayed  fragments  of  bone. 

The  next  point  of  interest  was  to  examine  a  curiously  disposed  band 
of  stout  reeds,  whose  withered  stems  still  showed  sufficiently  above  the 
water  to  be  readily  traced.  Its  breadth  was  only  a  few  feet ;  and  as  it 
extended  the  whole  way  from  the  island  to  the  shore,  a  distance  of  about 
150  yards,  the  first  and  most  natural  idea  was  that  it  indicated  a  sub- 
merged roadway.  But  upon  careful  examination  this  suggestion  had  to 
be  abandoned.  Commencing  at  the  western  shore,  it  extended  in  a 
slightly  curved  line,  the  hollow  directed  southwards,  and  then  passed 
round  the  south  side  of  the  island,  keeping  at  a  uniform  distance  of 
about  a  couple  of  yards  from  its  margin,  till  it  reached  the  middle  of  its 
north  side.  Here  it  again  struck  out  into  the  lake  in  a  north-west 
direction,  thus  leaving  about  a  quarter  of  the  circumference  of  the  island 
unsurrounded,  and  continued  this  divergent  course  for  about  30  yards, 
when  it  suddenly  terminated.  After  a  considerable  amount  of  rowing, 
we  ascertained  that  on  the  external  side  of  this  band  of  reeds  there  was 
always  deep  water,  while  on  the  other  the  bed  of  the  lake  suddenly  rose  so 
as  to  have  over  it  only  a  depth  of  about  2  feet     Thus  it  became  manifest 
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that  the  loch  contained  a  submerged  elevation  of  a  triangular  shape, 
on  the  apex  of  which  the  crannog  was  laid,  and  having  its  base  extend- 
ing to  the  western  shore.  The  explanation  of  this  peculiar  disposition 
of  the  band  of  reeds  seems  to  be  that  such  reeds  require  a  certain 
depth  of  water  for  their  growth,  neither  very  deep  nor  very  shallow, 
and  that  the  steep  and  comparatively  narrow  margin  of  the.  submerged 
bank  alone  supplied  this  condition. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  could  have  been  the  object  of  con- 
structing a  lake-dwelling  in  a  district  so  barren  and  desolate  as  that 
which  surrounds  Loch-a-BhaUlidh.  As  a  place  of  retreat  or  of  conceal- 
ment of  treasures  in  times  of  war,  it  would,  in  the  present  topographical 
conditions  of  the  district,  be  of  little  use,  as  it  is  readily  seen  from  the 
surrounding  heights,  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  country  was  well 
wooded  when  the  crannog  was  built  That  this  was  a  feature  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  earlier  times  there  is  some  evidence  to  show,  for  just  as 
we  were  leaving  the  shore  of  the  loch  we  stumbled  on  the  decayed  root  of 
an  oak  tree  in  situ,  cropping  above  the  moss.  Moreover,  on  our  way  to  the 
loch  we  observed,  on  the  southern  flanks  of  the  rising  ground,  lying  im- 
mediately on  its  south-west,  a  straggling  colony  of  stunted  birch  trees, 
doubtless  the  remains  of  the  primeval  forest  which  formerly  clothed  the 
upland  moors  and  hills  of  the  greater  portion  of  Scotland. 

2.  Crannogsin  Lochan  DttghaUl, — Upon  our  return  to  Tarbert  I 
received  information  which  was  the  means  of  bringing  to  light  the  two 
crann<^  in  Lochan  Dughaill.  This  was  a  casual  remark  by  Mr  Michael, 
a  native  of  this  town,  to  whom  I  was  introduced  as  one  interested  in 
lake-dwellings,  whereupon  he  asked  Mr  McLean  if  I  had  been  made 
aware  that  the  ruins  of  a  wooden  house  had  been  foimd  during  the 
recent  drainage  of  this  loch.  The  hint  thus  given  I  considered  of  much 
significance,  and  as  I  was  leaving  next  morning  Mr  M'Lean  promised  to 
look  after  the  matter  as  soon  as  the  weather,  which  had  now  completely 
broken  up,  permitted  of  such  out-door  work.  Within  a  week  I  had  a 
most  promising  report,  from  which  I  have  pleasure  in  giving  the 
following  extract : — 

^*  Having  been  at  Clachan  yesterday,  I  looked  for  the  mound  on  Lochan 
Dughaill  when  passing,  and  immediately  detected  it.    On  inquiry  at  Clachan 
VOL.  xxvii.  o 
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I  found  that  Samuel  M^aggart  was  the  party  who  superintended  the  cutting 
of  the  drains  when  Sir  William  Mackinnon  first  conceived  the  idea  of  re- 
claiming the  loch,  and  he  accompanied  us  to  the  lake-dwelling.  I  enclose  a 
sketch  of  its  position  — i.e,y  No.  1  on  the  sketch — and  also  show  another  mound, 
No.  2,  which  he  snid  was  a  shooting-place  for  ducks,  but  which  I  am  sure, 
though  it  might  be  used  for  that  purpose  later  on,  was  not  originally  designed 
for  that  purpose.  There  were  a  number  of  posts,  varying  in  thickness —  the 
tops  much  decayed — around  No.  2,  and  several  around  No.  1,  but  the  men  drew 
some  of  them  to  save  their  scythes.  There  are  no  stones  on  No.  2,  but  the  top 
of  No.  1  is  strewed  with  them,  lying  in  disorder,  just  like  the  Loch-a-Bhaillidh 
ones.  The  centre  of  No.  1  may  be,  perhaps,  3  or  4  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  loch  surface.  Both  of  them  were  quite  unknown  to  residents  during  my 
recollection,  and  they  were  all  my  time,  51  years  at  least,  under  water.  I  am 
convinced  that  No.  1  is  an  out-and-out  crannog,  and  for  that  matter  No.  2." 

As  no  evidence  short  of  a  practical  investigation  could  be  more  con- 
vincing of  the  soundness  of  the  opinion  here  indicated,  I  at  once  advised 
that,  before  further  steps  were  taken,  Sir  William  Mackinnon  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  discovery ;  at  the  same  time  expressing  my  own  opinion 
that  the  remains  in  question  were  worthy  of  a  thorough  investigation. 

Sir  William  was  not  then  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  on  being 
informed  by  a  letter  from  Mr  M'Lean  of  what  had  been  observed  at 
Lochan  Dughaill,  I  received  shortly  afterwards  the  gratifying  intelligence 
that  as  soon  as  he  came  to  Balinakill  he  would  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  facilitate  the  exploration  of  the  supposed  crannog.  So  the 
matter  stood  till  the  following  autumn,  when,  as  will  be  subsequently 
described,  the  investigation  was  actually  carried  out,  the  delay  being  due 
to  the  difficulty  of  fixing  on  a  time  that  would  be  suitable  to  all  the 
parties  concerned. 

3.  Crannogs  in  Loch  Askaig, — Meantime,  in  accordance  with  the 
chronological  sequence  of  events  to  which  I  have  already  announced  my 
intention  of  adhering,  let  me  transfer  your  attention  to  another  group 
of  crannogs  which  I  visited  in  the  interval,  and  which  merits  a  passing 
notice.  This  new  locality  is  Loch  Askaig,  near  Tighnabruaich,  which, 
according  to  current  report,  contained  three  crannogs,  but  nearly  always  in  a 
state  of  submergence.  My  attention  was  directed  to  them  by  a  letter* 
signed  John  M*Callum,  which  appeared  in  the  Glasgow  Herald  about  the 
beginning  of  July  1891,  in  which  it  was  stated  that — 
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*'Two  of  these,  in  diy  weather,  when  the  water  ia  low,  form  Bimple 
promontories ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  water  is  ahove  a  certain  degree 
they  are  entirely  suhmerged.  This  submergence,  however,  could  not  take 
place  originally,  and  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  water  of  the  loch  is  now 
stored  up  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  factory.  The  chief  interest,  however, 
centres  in  the  third  island,  spoken  of  always  by  the  natives  by  the  name  of 
Crannaig.  It  lies  in  deep  water,  about  60  yards  from  the  shore,  directly  in 
front  of  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  and  at  no  time  of  the  year  is  access  to  it 
possible  except  by  boat  The  name  is  sufficiently  suggestive  of  the  nature 
of  the  island,  which  is  about  half  an  acre  in  extent  In  1836,  when  the  factory 
was  started,  the  water  was  reduced  to  a  lower  level  than  ever  known  before. 
Then  the  bars  and  huge  beams  of  timber  appeared  high  above  the  water,  and 
unfortunately  the  farmer  on  the  opposite  shore  was  allowed  to  apply  his 
hatchet  to  them,  and  as  many  as  he  could  get  at  were  smashed  up  for  his  fire 
and  farm.  But  though  much  is  irretrievably  lost,  a  little  may  yet  remain 
of  the  framework,  sufficient  to  reward  a  visit  to  the  place." 

I  visited  Loch  Askaig  on  11th  June  1892,  not,  however,  with  the 
intention  of  making  any  practical  investigation  of  the  crannogs,  as  it 
is  evident,  from  the  use  to  which  the  waters  of  this  loch  are  now  put, 
that  this  was  not  possible  except  under  very  exceptional  circumstances, 
but  merely  to  assure  myself,  as  far  as  I  could  in  this  way,  that  the  above 
information  was  reliable.  The  loch  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north- 
west of  the  powder-mills,  and  is  reached  from  there  by  following  the 
mill-lade  over  some  loughish  moorland.  Across  its  outlet  there  has  been 
constructed  a  large  embankment  of  stones  and  earth,  with  a  sluice  in 
the  centre  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water,  and  to  which  a  deep 
channel  has  been  dug  for  some  distance  into  the  bed  of  the  loch.  The 
crannog  opposite  the  castle  just  showed  a  few  yards  of  its  green  surface 
above  the  water.  Of  the  other  two,  however,  only  a  few  stones  could 
be  descried  amidst  the  rippling  waves  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
loch. 

4.  Excavation  of  the  Crannog  in  Lochan  DughailL — I  have  already 
noticed  the  steps  taken  by  Mr  M*Lean  to  verify  the  correctness  of  the 
inference  that  the  ruins  of  the  wooden  house  reported  to  have  been 
encountered  in  the  course  of  the  drainage  of  Lochan  Dughaill  was  a 
crannog;  and  it  now  remains  for  me  to  describe  the  details  of  the 
excavation  of  its  site.     Lochan  Dughaill  (t.e.,  the  little  loch  of  Dougall) 
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is  represented  on  the  Ordnance  map  as  a  small  sheet  of  water  measuring 
some  600  yards  in  length  by  about  half  this  distance  in  breadth.  It 
was  situated  on  the  Loup  property,  formerly  owned  by  a  branch  of  the 
Clan  M'Alister,  but  now  the  property  of  Sir  William  Mackinnon,  and 
lay  two  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Balinakill  mansion-house,  close  by 
the  Tarbert  and  Campbeltown  road  which  skirted  it  for  a  few  hundred 
yards  on  its  north-western  side.  When  I  visited  the  locality  the  bed 
of  the  vanished  loch  presented  the  appearance  of  a  fiat,  boggy  meadow, 
thickly  intersected  with  the  marks  of  recently  executed  drains,  and  all 
directed  to  one  common  point  near  the  centre.  Here  has  been  con- 
structed an  open  stone  tank,  into  which  aU  the  main  drains  pour  their 
contents.  From  this  the  united  water  is  conducted  by  a  culvert  through 
a  new  outlet  by  means  of  a  cutting  24  feet  deep,  till  it  debouches  on 
the  lower  slopes  beyond.  This  system  of  drainage,  which  was  completed 
two  years  previously,  is  the  second  attempt  to  reclaim  the  land  in 
question,  both  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  Sir  William  Mackinnon. 
After  the  first  drainage,  effected  some  twenty  years  earlier,  it  would 
appear  that  the  land,  owing  to  some  defect  in  keeping  the  drains  in 
repair,  quickly  reverted  to  its  original  lacustrine  condition.  We  have 
thus  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  gathering  stray  facts  in  regard  to  the 
wooden  house  from  the  recollection  of  workmen,  there  are  two  schemes 
of  drainage  to  be  dealt  with;  and  it  was  fortunate  that  Samuel 
MTaggart^  who,  as  already  mentioned,  superintended  the  operations  on 
both  occasions,  was  also  the  foreman  of  the  men  who  excavated  the 
crannog.  The  original  outlet  was  at  the  east  end,  and  near  it  there  was 
a  small  island,  now  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  surrounding 
meadow.  The  site  of  the  crannog  was  a  cairn  of  stones  about  a  hundred 
yards  north-west  of  this  island,  which,  while  the  loch  was  extant,  showed 
only  a  few  stones  above  the  water.  When  the  bed  of  the  loch  became 
first  exposed,  MTaggart  told  me  that  this  cairn  was  connected  with  the 
nearest  land  (the  north  shore)  by  a  row  of  stepping-stones,  aU  of  which 
were  subsequently  removed. 

The  excavation  was  begun  on  the  24th  September,  and  carried  on  for 
several  days,  on  two  successive  occasions,  the  interruption  being  due  to 
the  occurrence  of  unsuitable  weather.     The  work  was  carefully  executed. 
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under  my  constant  supervision,  by  a  number  of  labourers  (4  to  8) 
supplied  by  Sir  William  Mackinnon,  who,  though  unable  to  be  often 
present  himself,  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  disclosures  of  each  day's 
operations.  In  surveying  the  mound  immediately  before  the  excavation 
was  commenced,  the  tops  of  piles  cropping  up  among  the  grass  could  be 
readily  traced  right  round,  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  The  central  portion 
was  occupied  with  a  cairn  of  stones  which  showed  no  indications  of 
having  been  formerly  part  of  any  enclosure,  and  only  in  one  place 
was  there  evidence  that  stones  had  been  used  with  any  intentional 
purpose,  and  that  was  at  the  south-west  side,  where  a  row  of  biggish 
boulders  followed  the  circumference  of  the  mound  to  the  extent  of  about 
4  yards,  as  if  intended  to  keep  down  and  consolidate  the  underlying 
woodwork.  On  cutting  a  trench  from  its  margin  to  near  the  centre,  the 
surface  of  wooden  structures  came  into  view  at  a  depth  of  12  to  18 
inches.  This  superficial  layer  of  earth  was  then  cleared  away,  and  as  the 
work  progressed  some  transverse  beams  were  met  with,  which,  being  left 
as  far  as  practicable  in  situ,  ultimately  disclosed  a  new  feature  in  the 
structure  of  crannogs.  In  the  centre,  and  protruding  above  the  stones, 
there  was  the  stump  of  a  stout  oak  pile,  firmly  fixed,  and  close  to  it,  on 
the  north-east  side,  lay  a  consolidated  mass  of  stones  and  clay,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  cairn  containing  ashes  and  a  blackish  substance  like  the 
debris  of  half -burnt  peat.  Although  no  structural  design  was  detected 
in  this  mass,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  it  had  been  intended  for 
and  used  as  a  hearth.  At  nearly  uniform  distances  from  the  central  oak 
pile  there  lay,  on  the  surface  of  the  wooden  sub-structures  which  formed 
the  body  of  the  island,  a  series  of  oak  beams,  5  to  6  feet  in  length,  and 
all  pointing  to  the  centre,  like  the  spokes  of  a  cart-wheel.  These  beams 
were  fixed  to  the  subjacent  woodwork  by  pegs  of  wood  on  both  sides, 
and  sometimes  other  means  were  used  for  the  same  purpose.  One  beam 
had  a  flat  stone  lying  over  it^  another  terminated  at  its  distal  end  in  a 
natural  curve  which  sunk  into  the  underlying  structures,  and  the  third 
ended  in  a  fork  which  rested  against  a  pile.  The  accompanying  plan 
(fig.  1)  will  show  the  positions  of  the  beams  actually  found.  The 
four  beams  at  the  north  end  (see  also  sketch,  fig.  2)  were  laid  at  regular 
distances,  some  6  feet  apart  at  their  outer  extremities;  and  as  they 
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appeared  to  be  in  their  natural  position,  we  calculated  that  it  would  take 
about  sixteen  more  to  complete  the  circuit.  Of  these,  six  wei«  actually 
found  in  position,  but  they  were  placed  at  irregular  distances,  as  shown 


Fig.  1.  Gronnd-plAD  of  Crannog  of  Loch  Dughaill. 

on  the  plan.  But  although  only  about  half  the  number  of  beams 
requisite  to  complete  the  circuit  thus  remained,  it  was  quite  evident  that 
the   series  was    originally   complete.     Their   absence   was,   moreover. 
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satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  damage  done  to  the  crannog  during 
the  two  drainage  operations,  when  it  would  appear  that  large  quantities 
of  wood  were  abstracted  and  used  as  firewood.  MTaggart  assured  me, 
also,  that  he  had  seen  many  such  beams  floating  on  the  water.  But  the 
specially  interesting  peculiarity  of  these  beams  was,  that  near  the  outer 
extremity  of  every  one  of  them  there  was  a  deep  notch  a  few  inches  in 
diameter,  and  worked  down  through  about  three-quarters  of  its  thickness. 
Only  in  one  instance  did  any  of  these  holes  actually  perforate  the  beam. 
It  was  also  observed  that  the  notches  were  at  nearly  uniform  distances 
from  the  centre,  and  hence  the  conclusion  that  they  served  the  purpose 
of  affording  fixed  points  for  a  series  of  poles  which  had  some  relationship 
with  the  central  pile  became  inevitable ;  but  whether  they  converged  to 
it  like  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella,  or  were  connected  with  it  by  rafters,  there 
was  no  evidence  to  show. 

At  the  south-east  side  (see  the  plan,  fig.  1)  there  was  a  somewhat  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  woodwork,  which  suggested  to  every  one  present  the 
idea  of  a  doorway.  Here,  in  line  with  the  circular  row  of  holes  above 
described,  and  stretching  between  two  of  the  radial  beams,  was  a  flat- 
shaped  beam,  having  two  mortise-holes,  one  at  each  end,  as  if  intended 
for  fixing  the  door-posts.  Leading  outwards  from  this  were  six  or  seven 
round  beams  laid  parallel  to  the  former,  and  kept  in  position  by  a 
couple  of  beams  running  along  their  ends,  as  shown  on  the  plan, — an 
arrangement  which  undoubtedly  served  as  a  causeway  of  some  kind 
leading  to  the  water's  edge. 

One  other  peculiarity  of  the  wooden  structures  is  worth  recording,  as 
it  strengthens  the  suggestion  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  the  founda- 
tions and  debris  of  a  wooden  house.  The  internal  circular  area  appeared 
to  have  been  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  divisions  by  a  partition,  as 
the  remains  of  piles  continuous  with  two  horizontal  beams  were  traced 
right  across  from  the  south-west  comer  of  the  supposed  doorway.  If 
this  be  a  just  inference,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  outer  entrance  and 
fireplace  would  be  in  the  same  compartment. 

Along  the  surrounding  stockade  which  knit  together  the  wooden  sub- 
structures the  piles  were  thickly  set,  but  most  of  them  were  so  soft  and 
rotten  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  retain  them  in  position,  except 
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when  they  were  made  of  oak.  There  were  two  well-defined  circles  of 
piles,  and  the  space  between  them  was  occupied  on  the  surface  by  long 
slender  beams,  extending  circumferentially ;  but  the  circles  were  not 
connected  by  the  ingenious  method  of  mortised  beams  so  well  displayed 
in  the  crannogs  of  Lochlee  and  Buston.  The  area  enclosed  by  the 
surrounding  piles  was  of  an  oval  shape,  measuring,  from  the  outer  circle, 
45  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  49  feet  from  north  to  south.  Outside 
this  area,  however,  the  woodwork  continued  for  a  few  feet^  and  shelved 
downwards  till  it  disappeared  altogether. 

In  the  demolition  and  removal  of  the  central  mass  of  stones  and  clay, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  base  of  the  hearth,  nothing  was  observed 
which  could  be  construed  as  giving  to  it  any  definite  structural  form. 
Many  of  the  stones  had  a  sooty  appearance,  and  among  them  was  found 
one  large  slab  prepared  with  some  care.  Tlie  margin  of  this  stone  is 
nearly  circular,  with  the  exception  of  about  one-third  which  is  straight^ 
thus  presenting  the  form  of  a  large  segment  of  a  circle.  One  surface  is 
flat  and  smooth  like  that  of  a  quern,  but  it  contains  no  central  aperture, 
nor  does  the  lacking  segment  appear  to  have  been  broken  off.  When 
the  entire  central  mass  had  been  removed,  it  was  found  to  have  rested 
on  a  specially  prepared  log-flooring  formed  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  some 
8  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  still  retaining  the  bark,  and  laid  close 
together. 

Finally,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  sub- 
structures of  the  island,  a  square  hole,  about  a  yard  across,  was  dug  a 
little  to  the  south-west  of  the  great  central  pile.  The  result  of  this  was 
to  prove  that  the  island  had  been  constructed  of  timbers  and  brushwood, 
laid  in  layers  transversely  to  each  other.  Some  of  the  beams  were  of 
oak,  but  the  larger  portion  of  them  were  of  birch,  hazel,  and  other  kinds 
of  wood,  and,  though  quite  fresh-looking,  were  as  soft  as  mud.  At  a 
depth  of  over  4  feet  further  progress  was  prevented  by  an  oak  beam 
which  lay  right  across  the  hole,  now  narrowed  to  little  more  than  the 
breadth  of  the  spade.  On  each  side  of  this  beam  a  sharp  stake  could  be 
driven  far  down,  into  what  we  concluded  to  be  the  lake  silt 

The  relics  collected  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  were  all  found 
immediately   over   the  woodwork,  and  although  not  numerous,  are  of 
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considerable  arclueological  value,  aud  indicate  a  state  of  civilisation  by 
no  means  consistent  with  the  idea  prevalent  in  the  district,  that  the 
crannog  was  the  home  of  a  robber.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in 
this  tradition,  it  is  clear  that  the  original  constructors  of  the  crannog 
belonged  to  a  peaceful  community,  and  lived  in  a  state  of  comparative 
refinement  and  comfort. 

Relics  found  in  thk  Crannog  of  Lochan  Duohaill. 
The  first  object  found  waa  a  email  Bcraper  (fig.  3),  of  a  fine  amber- 
coloured  flint,  undoubtedly  of  ancient  workmanship, 
similar  to  flint  implemente  from  graves  of  the  Stone 
Ag&  It  was  manufactured  out  of  an  oidiuaty  flake, 
and  measures  1|  inch  in  length  and  )  an  inch  in 
breadth.  It  shows  evidence  along  one  of  its  sides  of 
having  been  put  to  some  rough  kind  of  work,  such,  as 
would  be  accounted  for  hod  it  been  used  as  a  strike- 
light.  It  lay  immediately  over  the  wooden  flooring 
in  a  ali^t  hoUow  between  two  of  the  timbers,  whence 
I  myself  picked  it  up. 

A  perforated  atone  disc,  3  J  inches  in  diameter,  and 

rather  more  than  an  inch  in  thickness,  made  of  com- 

(■ctutl  size)         P^*  schist,  with  a  smooth  and  well-finished  surface 

all  over.     The  central  aperture  is  half  an  inch  in 

diameter,  but  widening  a  little  towards  the  orifices.     It  is  altogether  too 

heavy  and  massive  to  be  used  as  an  ordinary  spinning-whorl,  and  it  has 

been  suggested  that  its  proper  function  was  the  twisting  of  the  strands 

of  a  lisherman's  lin^.     (See  paper  by  W.  Ivison  Macadam  in  the  Proe. 

Soc.  A.  Scot,  for  1880-1,  p.  148.) 

Four  sharpening-stones  or  hones  made  of  a  fine-grained  sandstone, 
such  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  siluiian  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood. 
These  were  all  more  or  less  fragmentary,  except  one,  which  is  in  the 
form  of  a  rectangular  bar,  16  inches  long,  2^  broad,  and  1 J  thick.  It 
shows  unmistakable  evidence  of  having  been  long  in  use,  as  all  its 
surfaces  are  considerably  worn  down. 

Five  or  six  kidney-shaped  polishers,  of  a  whitish  quartz,  6  to  8  inches 
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loDg,  such  aa  could  be  picked  up  from  a  bed  of  finely'roUed  pebbles  on 
the  s«a-ahore.     Two  of  these  objects,  apparently  selected  for  unjfonnity 


Fig.  i.  Portion  of  Ring  of  Cannel  Coal  (ictiial  sue). 
in  size  and  shape,  were  lying  doe^  together  near  one  of  the  radial  beams, 
and  inside  the  weetern  compartment  of  the  dwelling-house.     One  of  the 
pail  has  slight  friction- markings 
on  one  end,  and  a  few  fine  pittings 
on  part  of  its  surface,  as  if  it  lind 
been  used  in  driving  a  thin  nail. 
Another  of  the  same  class  of  im- 
plements, 3}  inches  long,  is  made 
of  a  blackish  ston^  probably  of 
basaltic    origin,   and    has    a    fine 
glossy  surface,  approachii^  to  that 
of  bottle-glass. 

About  half  of  a  circular  ring 
bracelet  (fig.  4^  made  of  cannel 
coal,  measuring  3^  inches  in  dia-  '  f  jg,  5 
meter  (2j  internal). 

Pottery. — Several  fragments  of  wheel-made  pottery  were  collected  on 
various  parte  of  the  ciannog,  and  out  of  them  the  vessel  here  figured  was 
reconstructed  (fig.  5).     The  fragments  so  adapted,  some  thirty  or  forty  iu 
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number,  were  fortunately  lying  together  in  a  heap  near  the  maigin  of  the 
crannog  and  close  to  the  east  side  of  the  roadway  to  the  supposed 
entrance  of  the  wooden  house.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  engraving,  this 
jug  has  a  rather  elegant  appearance  and  form,  and  is  unlike  any  of  the 
ceramic  productions,  either  of  prehiBtoric  or  medieval  times,  hitherto 
known  to  me.  It  was  made  of  line  clay,  the  texture  of  which  is  hard 
and  compact ;  and  its  external  surface,  now  almost  entirely  denuded  of 
its  yellowish  brown  glaze,  has  a  reddish  appearance.  This  glaze^  which 
has  a  metallic  lustre,  is  much  more  preserved  on  the  inside  of  the  vessel, 
especially  near  its  mouth,  than  on  the  outside,  but  this  peculiarity  may 
have  been  due  to  ite  long  maceration  in  the  waters  of  the  loch.  The 
vessel  measures  5}  inches  across  the  mouth,  7}  at  the  bulge,  and  stands 
to  the  height  of  6J  inches.  The  span  of  the  handle  is  4  inches  long, 
and  the  space  enclosed  by  it  gives  room  for  the  easy  insertion  of  the  two 
forefingers. 

Among  the  other  fragments  of  pottery  are  two  handles  of  the  same 
character  as  the  handle  of  the  restorcdjug.  Another  (tig.  6)  is  unique  in 


Fig.  T.  Crucible  of  Clay  (artoal  she). 

its  way,  being  apparently  a  terminal  projection  from  the  surface  of  the 
vessel,  like  the  handle  of  a  frying-pan.  Portion  of  the  rim  of  a  small 
dish,  having  a  V-shapcd  protuberance  or  spout  for  pouring  out  a  liquid. 
Tlic  base  of  another  dish  is  circularly  striated  on  the  inner  surface,  but 
on  the  outside  it  presents  large  facets,  as  if  moulded  liy  a  spatula — a 
feature  which  is  applicable  also  to  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
restored  jug. 

Unc  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  relics  is  a  small  conically-sliapeil 
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crucible  (fig.  7)^  1}  inch  in  its  greatest  diameter.  It  is  coated  externally 
with  reddish  slag,  no  doubt  due  to  the  action  of  a  strong  fire,  but  on  its 
inner  surface  nothing  could  be  detected  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the 
material  for  the  smelting  of  which  it  had  been  used.  Its  smallness 
would  render  it  unsuitable  for  smelting  anything  but  the  more  precious 
metals.  I  may  here  observe  that  in  the  Buston  crannog  three  such 
crucibles  were  found,  in  one  of  which  particles  of  gold  were  actually 
detected  adhering  to  its  inner  surface.  (See  Ancient  Scottish  Lake- 
Dwellings,  p.  236.) 

Besides  these  relics,  which  so  far  indicate  a  condition  of  industry  and 
peaceful  habitation,  there  are  some  portions  of  worked  wood  which  require 
a  passing  notice.  Some  beams  are  pierced  with  round  holes  at  regular 
intervals,  like  the  sides  of  a  ladder;  others  are  long,  slender  rods  prepared 
with  a  hatchet.  One  thin  board  of  oak,  4  feet  long  and  6  inches  broad, 
is  perforated  with  a  number  of  holes,  and  has  symmetrical  recesses  cut 
at  both  ends,  as  if  intended  for  ornamentation. 

The  organic  remains  were  not  abundant,  only  a  few  bones,  represent- 
ing the  ox,  sheep,  and  deer,  being  as  yet  recognised.  If,  however,  the 
enterprising  proprietor  carries  out  his  present  intention  of  extending  the 
excavations  so  as  to  include  a  zone,  a  few  yards  wide,  outside  the  circle 
of  piles,  we  may  expect  some  addition  to  this  class  of  remains,  as  it  is 
probable  that  the  food-refuse  of  these  occupiers  of  the  crannog  would  have 
been  thrown  into  the  lake.  MTaggart  informed  me  that^  when  cutting 
a  drain  close  to  the  north  side  of  the  mound,  he  turned  out  ashes,  sea- 
shells,  and  many  bones,  among  which  were  the  skulls  of  sheep. 

In  concluding  this  notice,  let  me  say  that  the  Lochan  DughaiU 
crannog  is  unique,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  first  in  Scotland  which  has 
yielded  clear  evidence  as  to  the  kind  of  dwelling-house  erected  by  the 
crannog  builders.  Here  it  was  a  large,  circular,  tent-like  structure,  32  feet 
in  diameter,  constructed  of  wood,  and  supported  by  one  central  and  some 
twenty  surrounding  uprights.  The  facts  disclosed  justifies  the  opinion, 
which  first  came  to  me  through  Mr  Michael,  of  Tarbert,  and  which  seems 
to  have  been  based  on  the  observations  of  the  workmen  who  had 
witnessed  the  ruins  at  an  earlier  stage,  viz.,  that  a  wooden  house  once 
existed  in  Lochan  Dughaill. 
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The  other  ciannog  ia  this  loch  is  250  paces  nearer  the  Campbeltown 
road.  It  was  detected  by  a  circular  line  of  posts  projecting  above  the 
grass,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  mound  to  be  seen.  The  area  enclosed 
has  a  diameter  of  1 1  paces,  and  on  making  tentative  diggings  within  it^ 
a  layer  of  brushwood  was  encountered.  But  these  remains,  so  far  as 
examined,  seemed  to  me  to  indicate  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  construct 
a  crannog ;  but  if  it  had  ever  been  completed,  and  occupied  as  such,  the 
period  of  occupancy  must  have  been  of  short  duration. 


III. 

NOTES  ON  AN  UNPUBLISHED  MS.  PRESERVED  AMONG  THE  PRIVY 
COUNCIL  DOCUMENTS  IN  THE  GENERAL  REGISTER  HOUSE,  WITH 
REFERENCE  TO  CERTAIN  CHARGES  AGAINST  NINIAN  NEVEN  OF 
WINDHOUSE,  SHETLAND.  By  T.  W.  L.  SPENCE,  Sbcrktahy  to  thk 
Board  of  Lunacy.  Communicated  by  Sir  ARTHUR  MITCHELL,  K.C.B., 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  Foreign  Secretary. 

Mr  Gilbert  Goudie  recently  read  before  the  Society  a  paper  dealing 
with  an  unpublished  MS.  preserved  among  the  Privy  Council  documents 
in  the  Register  House,  and  headed  "  Oppressiounes,  Tirranies,  and  falcetis 
and  cruelties  done  and  committit  be  Neniane  Neving  upon  the  poore  In- 
habitantis  of  the  Cuntrie  of  Zetland." 

In  this  paper  Mr  Goudie  makes  Certain  statements  and  arrives  at 
certain  conclusions  which  seem  to  me  not  to  be  warranted  by  the  facts  in  so 
far  as  they  are  at  present  known  ;  and  as  the  persons  assailed  on  the  MS., 
Ninian  Neven  of  Scousburgh  and  Windhouse,  Gilbert  Mouat  of  Garth, 
who  was  Minister  of  Korth  Mavine,  and  his  son  James  Mouat  of  OUa- 
berrie,  are  ancestors  of  well-known  Shetland  families  who,  though  recently 
extinct  in  the  male  line,  have  left  numerous  descendants,  there  are 
personal  as  well  as  historic  reasons  for  looking  into  the  facts  somewhat 
more  closely  than  Mr  Goudie  seems  to  me  to  have  done. 

Mr  Goudie  says,  at  the  beginning  of  the  section  of  his  paper  treating  of 
this  MS.,  that, "apart  from  legalised  tyranny  at  the  instance  of  donatories 
of  the  Grown  lands  and  revenues  of  Shetland,  the   native  population 
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suffered  much  from  oppressors  of  a  lower  type,  legal  adventurers  and 
others,  who  swarmed  upon  the  country."  It  may  or  may  not  be  true  that 
Shetland  was  swarming  with  legal  adventurers  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  if  Mr  Goudie  has  good  grounds  for  believing 
this  true,  he  is  unfortunate  in  having  selected  Ninian  Keven  as  the  type. 
His  father,  James  Keven  of  Scousburgh,  and  his  grandfather  John  of 
Scousburgh,  were  both  Shetlanders  bom,and  the  sons  of  Shetland Sinclairs, 
his  grandmother  being  a  daughter  of  Malcolm  Sinclair  of  Quendale,  who 
entertained  Don  Juan  Gomez  de  Medina,  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  after 
the  wreck  of  his  ship  El  Gran  Orifon  on  the  Fair  Isle.  His  great-grand- 
father, Adam  Neven,  may  have  "come  to  Shetland,"  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  he  also  was  not  a  Shetlander  by  birth.  The  Mouats,  who  are  also 
equally  involved  in  many  of  the  charges  made  in  the  MS.,  have  from 
the  earliest  times  on  record  to  the  present  day  been  a  leading  family  in 
Shetland.  Kinian  Keven,  therefore,  did  not  come  to  Shetland,  and  he 
cannot  be  described  as  an  adventurer,  either  in  the  modem  sense  in 
which  the  context  shows  that  Mr  Goudie  uses  the  word,  or  in  the  old 
and  blameless  sense  of  a  man  who  fared  abroad  to  try  his  fortune. 
He  was  beyond  doubt  a  Shetlander  bom  and  bred. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  MS.  in  the  Register  House  on  which 
the  charges  against  Keven  and  the  Mouats  practically  rest,  and  I  note 
the  following  facts  in  regard  to  it : — 

(1)  It  is  not  dated.  Mr  Goudie  says  it  appears  to  be  of  the  year 
1641,  but  the  context  shows  that  the  document  cannot  have  been  written 
so  late  as  1633.  One  Swannie  Johnson  is  said  by  the  writer  of  the 
MS.  to  have  "  deceiset  ane  twentie  yeir  since,"  and  were  the  MS.  assumed 
to  have  been  written  so  late  as  1633,  this  puts  his  death  back  to  1613. 
But  no  time  wotdd  then  be  left  for  the  peaceable  possession  by  his  sons 
said  to  have  followed  his  death,  for  the  death  of  the  eldest  son,  and  the 
obtaining  of  the  charter  from  the  grandson,  all  of  which  events  preceded 
Kinian  Neven's  alleged    forcible   possession  of   Windhouse  in  1613.^ 

^  Two  of  Swannie  Johnson's  sons,  John  and  James,  record  testaments  in  July 
1615—^1^  years  after  the  date  of  the  alleged  ejection — and  both  are  therein  designated 
as  being  "  in  Windhouse." 
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A  date,  about  1641,  is  further  inapplicable  to  the  expression  used  to  indi- 
cate the  time  of  the  death  of  Swannie  Johnson's  eldest  son,  which  is  said 
to  have  taken  place  "  laitlie  within  the  last  few  yeiris."  The  only  way  of 
bringing  this  phrase  at  all  nearly  into  harmony  with  the  dates  given  is 
to  suppose  the  MS.  to  have  been  written  about  1624 — the  year  following 
that  of  a  date  of  registration  mentioned  in  it.  This  would  make 
Swannie  Johnson's  death  to  have  occurred  about  1604,  and  the  phrase 
"  to  laitlie  within  the  last  few  yeiris  "  would  then  apply  to  an  event  which 
had  taken  place  eleven  years  before.  In  any  case  it  must  apply  to  an 
event  either  of  that  age  or  of  a  still  greater  age.  The  adoption  of  the 
date  1624  involves,  however,  the  conclusion  that  when  the  dispute 
between  the  parties  engaged  the  attention  of  Parliament  in  1641,  the  MS. 
must  have  been  some  seventeen  years  old. 

(2)  The  MS.  is  not  signed  ;  all  internal  evidence  of  its  authorship  is 
concealed ;  and  it  bears  no  official  doquet  or  remark  which  gives  any 
clue  to  the  person  who  lodged  it,  or  any  indication  of  how  it  was  regarded 
or  dealt  with  by  those  who  received  it 

(3)  It  is  not  a  petition  or  supplication,  nor  does  it  indicate  any  public 
body  to  whom  it  is  addressed  or  before  whom  it  is  intended  to  be  put. 
It  can  only  be  described  as  an  anonymous  undated  paper,  full  of  grave 
charges  against  the  persons  named  in  it. 

(4)  The  middle  portion  of  the  MS.  is  occupied  with  a  statement  of 
the  alleged  wrongful  acquisition  of  Windhouse  by  Ninian  Neven  not  less 
cei-tainly  than  eleven  years  before  the  MS.  was  written,  and  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before  the  disputes  between  James  Mouat  and  Ninian 
Neven  on  the  one  hand,  and  James  Sinclair  and  John  Edmondston  on 
the  other,  came  before  Parliament.  This  charge  is  not  said  to  be  made 
at  the  instance  of  or  with  the  knowledge  of  any  of  the  persons  aUeged 
to  have  been  dispossessed,  and  their  names  are  not  even  given.  It  states 
that  it  has  been  the  ancient  custom  among  the  inferiors  and  common 
people  of  Shetland  that  heritage  left  by  a  man  at  his  death  shaU  be 
equally  divided  among  his  children ;  and  in  illustiution  of  this  custom, 
it  is  said  that  Swannie  Johnson's  four  sons  inherited  each  10  merk  of 
the  40  merk  land  of  Windhouse.  To  give  colour  and  emphasis  to  his 
charge  against  Ninian  Neven,  the  accuser  has,  however,  unfortunately  for 
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his  aigument^  stated  that  Swannie  Johnson  was  "the  eleventh  man 
that  had  succeeded  and  possest  the  land."  Had  such  a  custom  as  is 
mentioned  been  followed  as  regards  this  land,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
eleventh  man  in  succession  could  have  found  himself  possessed  of  the 
whole  40  merks.  The  fact  that  he  was  the  eleventh  in  possession  goes 
far  to  prove  that  he  left  it^  like  his  forefathers,  to  his  eldest  son,  and 
that  his  grandson,  from  whom  it  was  bought,  would  therefore  be  able  to 
give  a  good  title  to  it 

(5)  The  two  "  items  "  of  the  MS.  which  follow  this  charge  cannot  be 
said  to  be  charges  at  all  in  a  legal  sense.  They  are  allegations  in 
support  of  which  no  names  or  facts  are  mentioned,  and  no  specific 
acts  are  adduced.  The  first  of  these  states  that  "  thair  being  dyveris 
cuntrie  men  rood  and  ignorant^"  the  said  Ninian  ''  causes  them  to  do 
onything  he  pleassis,''  such  as  that  he  gives  a  charter  to  a  pendicle  in 
room  of  the  rest  of  their  lands,  subscribed  by  himself  alone  as  notary, 
and  then  "  causes  others  to  buy  the  same  lands,"  and  gives  them  another 
kind  of  infeftment  signed  by  two  notaries,  by  which  dealing  it  is  said 
^'the  haill  cuntrie  of  Zetland  is  oppressit  and  so  useit  be  the  said 
Ninian."  This  alleged  proceeding  would  involve  to  all  appearance  a 
great  deal  more  risk  than  profit  to  the  operator.  No  aggrieved 
person  is  named,  and  no  offer  is  made  to  produce  documentary  evi- 
dence of  what  is  alleged,  though,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  MS., 
the  aggrieved  must  have  been  numerous,  and  documentary  evidence 
abundant.  The  other  of  the  two  *  items  "  referred  to  is  practically  a 
complaint  that^  whereas  in  former  times  a  charter  "formed  be  the 
minister  of  the  paroche,  or  ony  uther  that  had  knawledge  of  letters,  and 
could  wreit  and  reid,"  was  held  effectual,  Kinian  Neven  makes,  for  the 
buyers  of  lands  held  under  such  charters,  "  new  Charters  and  Seasines 
thairo^  conforme  to  the  form  now  useit^  ...  by  the  quhilk  dangerous 
inteipryss  thair  is  likely  to  faU  out,  as  undoutillie  it  will  breid  greatt 
dissentioun  and  inconvenientis  in  the  haill  cuntrie  of  Zetland."  Sir 
Walter  Scott  remarks  in  Keniilwort\  speaking  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  that  "  in  these  simple  days  the  clergy  were  often  the  advisers 
of  their  flock  in  law  as  well  as  in  gospel ; "  and  the  passage  in  the 
MS.  above  referred  to  is  interesting,  as  showing  that  not  long  after 

VOL.  yxvii.  p 
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Elizabeth's  time  the  legal  function  of  the  clergyman  had  been  trans- 
ferred in  Shetland  to  the  lawyer — a  transference  which  every  one  will 
not  hold,  with  the  writer  of  the  MS.,  to  have  been  an  unmitigated 
misfortune. 

(6)  The  beginning  and  end  of  the  document  and  its  greater  part  is 
occupied  with  charges  against  Gilbert  Mouat  of  Garth,  James  Mouat  of 
Ollaberry  his  son,  and  Ninian  Keven,  in  regard  to  their  dealing  with  the 
lands  of  the  deceased  John  Mouat  of  Hugoland,  who  died  in  1617.  To 
secure  John  Mouat's  brother  Gilbert  Mouat  of  Garth  and  his  son  in 
these  lands,  Ninian  Neven  is  alleged  to  have  made  a  series  of  false  con- 
tracts and  antedated  bonds,  to  have  caused  others  to  make  antedated 
bonds  (in  virtue,  no  doubt,  of  his  alleged  power  of  making  people  do 
"  onything  he  pleassis  "),  and  to  have  entered  as  witnesses  to  such  bonds 
the  names  of  living  persons  who  denied  that  they  were  witnesses.  The 
conclusion  to  which  all  these  accusations  converge  is  summed  up  in  the 
statement  in  the  MS.,  that  by  the  means  referred  to  it  is  sought  "  to 
debar  all  the  creditors  [of  the  umwhile  John  Mouat]  of  their  lawful 
debts."  It  would  seem  that  James  Sinclair  of  Scalloway  was  interested 
in  the  lands  left  by  John  Mouat  of  Hugoland,  either  as  a  creditor  or  as 
a  claimant  to  their  possession  by  purchase.  The  MS.  states  that  Ninian 
Neven  compelled  one  OUa  Boddersone  to  grant  a  charter  of  half  merk 
land  to  Mr  Gilbert  Mouat,  and  "also  compellit  all  the  rest  of  the 
tenantis  to  mak  payment  to  him  of  all  the  rest  of  the  meallis  and  dewties, 
notwithstanding  they  have  payit  the  same  to  James  Mouat  of  Ure  (son 
of  John  Mouat  of  Ure).  In  a  petition  to  Parliament  of  1641,  after- 
wards mentioned,  James  Mouat  of  Ollaberry  states  that  James  Sinclair 
of  Scalloway  intends  to  denounce  him  to  the  horn,  and  to  debar  him 
from  appearing  either  in  parliament  or  assembly,  and  to  apprehend  his 
person,  "  for  ane  verrie  injust  cause,  viz.,  as  cationer  in  a  suspension 
raised  be  certane  udaUers  and  heretors  in  Yetland  aganis  quhom  the 
said  James  Sinclar  obteaned  ane  wrangous  decreit  for  the  maills  and 
dewties  of  their  awin  udall  lands  possest  be  them  past  memorie,  and 
quhairof  he  purchased  ane  pretendit  infeftment  under  the  greate  seale 
over  the  heads  of  all  kyndlie  heretours  and  udallers  thereof,  like  as  Mr 
Gilbert  Mouat,  sone  to  James  Mouat  of  Ure."     It  therefore  appears  that 
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James  Sinclair  of  Scalloway  had  private  and  pecuniary  motives   for 
making  snch  charges  as  those  made  in  the  MS. 

(7)  It  farther  appears  clear  from  the  parliamentary  records  that  the 
ecclesiastical  turmoil  of  the  time,  and  the  embittered  feelings  attending 
it,  were  in  full  force  in  Shetland.     John  Edmondston,  whose  name  is 
associated  with  that  of  James  Sinclair  in  the  probable  authorship  of  the 
MS.,  was  in  1641  a  deprived  minister — a  fact  not  necessarily  to  his 
discredit ;  and  the  records  indicate  that  James  Mouat  and  Ninian  Neven 
had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  which  had  brought  that 
suspension  about.     Mouat  and  JS'even,  in  their  supplication  to  Parlia- 
ment in  1641,  expressly  declare  that  John   Edmondston,    and   John 
Mitchell,  late  minister  at  Tingwall,  have  bound  themselves  with  James 
Sinclair  and  others  named,  and  in  order  to  "  prevein  the  just  complaints 
and  grievances  against  them,  have  forged  a  scandallous  lybell,  fomented 
with  calumnies  and  untreuthes."     The  scandalous  libel  spoken  of  has  no 
doubt  reference  to  rumours  which  had  reached  the  petitioners  of  allega- 
tions such  as  those  contained  in  the  MS.     But  it  seems  certain  that  in 
August  1641  Mouat  and  JS'even  had  no  knowledge  that  such  charges 
existed  in  the  shape  in  which  they  appear  in  the  MS.     Had  they 
possessed  such  knowledge,  it  is  incredible  that,   in  the  supplication  of 
August  1641,  announcing  their  having  come  to  Edinburgh  to  meet  their 
adversaries,  they  should  have  been  altogether  silent  about  the  grave  and 
detailed  charges  made  againsb  them.     The  petitioners  are  not  even  able 
to  distinguish  the  two  persons  to  whom  the  authorship  of  the  MS.  is 
described  from  their  other  opponents.     A  comparison  of  what  is  said  in 
the  MS.  and  in  the  supplication,  upon  the  one  point  on  which  they 
both  touch — that  already  referred  to,  in  which  the  interests  of  Mouat 
and  Sinclair  in  the  maills  and  duties  of  Hugoland  clash— will  offer  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  writer  of  the  supplication  of  August  1641  did  not 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  statement  upon  the  same  point  made  in  the  MS. 
(8)  It  is  a  consideration  not  without  weight  that  in  these  days  it  was 
a  "  far  cry  '^  to  Shetland ;  and  that  had  the  accused  really  been  guilty  of 
such  deeds  as  those  laid  to  their  charge  in  the  MS.,  it  is  improbable 
that  they  would  have  come  personally  and  willingly  to  Edinburgh  in 
snpport  of  their  petitions,  as  they  repeatedly  did. 
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(9)  All  the  Berions  charges  in  the  M.S.  refer  to  alleged  events  which 
had  become  very  old  when  the  disputes  between  the  parties  were 
remitted  in  1641  to  the  Secret  Council.  The  most  recent  was  twenty- 
three  years  old,  and  the  earliest  no  less  than  thirty-eight  years  old. 

(10)  The  charges  themselves,  if  closely  examined,  will  be  seen  to  bear 
the  stamp  of  improbability.     As  an  illustration  of  this,  the  charge  first 
preferred  in  the  MS.,  of  an  antedated  and  fedse  seisin  alleged  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  Ninian  ^even  for  Mr  Gilbert  Mouat,  deserves  careful 
consideration.     This  antedated  seisin  contained,  it  is  said,  the  names  of 
no  fewer  than  eight  witnesses  falsely  inserted  in  it,  of  whom  four  are 
said  to  be  dead,  and  four  living.     These  witnesses  are  not  named.     But 
assuming  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  there  were  four  surviving 
witnesses  to  the  deed  who  "  declairis  they  never  knew  thairof,"  this 
simple  declaration  would  go  a  very  short  way  to  prove  the  deed  false. 
Witnesses  were  seldom  subscribers  in  these  days,  and  the  witnesses  in 
question  are  not  said  to  have  been  subscriber&     The  fact  that  they 
were  probably  not  so  strengthens  my  case ;  but  even  if  they  had  been 
subscribers,  the  case  would  have  been  hardly  different.     Those  who 
have    followed   the    proceedings    of    the  Crofter  Commission  will  be 
aware  of  the  occurrence  of  cases  in  which  all  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
scription of  deeds  of  no  great   age  was   denied  until  other   evidence 
showed   the  denial   to  be   due  to   forgetfulness,   and  these   lapses  of 
memory  referred  to  matters  in  which  the  subscribers  had  a  personal 
interest.     How  many  of  us  remember,  or  for  that  matter  ever  knew, 
the  contents  of  one  out  of  twenty  deeds  we  may  have  subscribed  to  as 
witnesses  ?     Evidence  of  this  nature,  which  looks  so  formidable  at  a 
first  glance,  is  reaUy  evidence  of  the  most  easily  procurable  and  untrustr 
worthy  kind.     Taking  this  charge  as  being  the  first  in  the  MS.,  and  a 
measure  of  all  the  rest,  let  us  look  at  it  from  another  common-sense 
aspect.     This  false  and  antedated  seisin  was  drawn  up  by  a  man  who 
was  then  the  leading  lawyer  in  Shetland,  and  his  enemies  evidently 
give  him  credit  for  being  an  astute  man  of  business.     The  possession 
of  the  most  ordinary  prudence  would  surely  have  suggested  to  such  a 
man,  when  he  came  to  consider  the  false  insertion  of  witnesses  in  his 
false  deed,  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  he  should  insert  the  smaUest 
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possible  number  of  names  that  would  give  the  deed  validity.  Is  it 
conceivable  that  in  such  circumstances  he  should  have  inserted  the 
names  of  no  fewer  than  eight  men  to  rise  up  and  witness  against  him. 
The  existence  of  this  deed,  executed  about  twenty-four  years  before  these 
disputes,  was  no  doubt  unwelcome  to  Sinclair  of  Scalloway.  He  took 
the  only  course  left  to  him  and  declared  it,  and  other  deeds  equally 
embarrassing,  to  be  antedated  and  false.  There  is  nothing  whatever 
beyond  this  mere  anonymous  assertion  to  show  that  they  were  so.  The 
number  of  witnesses  to  this  deed  is  a  proof  of  its  genuineness.  It  is  at 
least  as  easy  to  believe  that  the  statements  of  a  secret  and  interested 
accuser  are  false,  as  to  believe  that  all  whom  he  accuses  are  guilty  of  the 
complicated  and  easily-detected  frauds  so  freely  ascribed  to  them  in 
this  MS. 

It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  in  dealing  with  charges  of  this  kind, 
made  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  it  was  an  age  of 
heated  feeling,  and  of  reckless  and  vehement  invective.  To  attach  to 
charges  made  in  those  days  the  same  weight  as  to  charges  made  in 
the  present  day,  would  be  to  follow  an  utterly  misleading  historical 
method.  Not  long  after  this  Shetland  dispute  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  a  no  less  great  man  than  John  Milton,  in 
his  Defensio  pro  Pqptdo  AnglieanOj  repeatedly  charges  Charles  I.  with 
having  murdered  his  father  by  poison,  and  with  other  infamous  acts  of 
which  he  was  innocent.  On  the  other  hand,  charges  were  made,  with  the 
most  minute  circumstance,  against  Colonel  Robert  Hammond,  Grovemor 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  of  brutal  treatment  of  Charles  I.  while  under  his 
care,  though  it  is  known  that  in  reality  Colonel  Hammond  treated  the 
King  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  consideration. 

I  have  shown,  with  regard  to  the  MS.,  upon  which  these  charges 
rest:- — 

(1)  That  it  is  undated,  unsigned,  addressed  to  no  specified  body,  and 
that  it  conceals,  as  far  as  possible,  its  authorship. 

(2)  That  though  it  professes  to  speak  for  the  "haill  cuntrie  of 
Zetland,"  its  contents  show  that  the  persons  with  whom  after-events 
indicate  that  its  authorship  may  be  associated,  were  persons  who  had 
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personal  motives  for  making  the  charges,  either  of  a  pecuniary  or  of  au 
ecclesiastical  nature. 

(3)  That  the  persons  whom  it  accuses,  at  least  up  to  August  1641, 
when  they  presented  a  supplication  to  Parliament,  which  Mr  Goudie 
describes  as  a  ''counter  petition,"  had  no  knowledge  that  the  MS. 
existed. 

(4)  That  the  alleged  events  were  old,  and  some  of  them  very  old, 
when  the  disputes  came  before  Parliament. 

(5)  That  some  of  the  charges  made  are  mere  allegations  of  a  general 
nature,  in  support  of  which  no  proof  or  fact  of  any  description  is 
adduced. 

(6)  That  some,  at  all  events,  of  those  charges,  in  which  specific  facts 
are  alleged,  bear  internal  evidence  that  they  are  unworthy  of  belief. 

This  is  the  document  which  Mr  Goudie  instantly  accepts,  not  merely 
as  making  a  series  of  grave  charges,  but  as  also  proving  them.  Mr 
Goudie  goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  persons  accused,  Ninian  Niven,  notary, 
and  James  Mowat  of  Ollaberrie,  Jiad  the  hardihood  to  plead  innocence^ 
and  to  present  a  counter  petition."  I  am  most  ready  to  give  my  friend 
Mr  Goudie  full  credit  for  having  been  betrayed  in  writing  thus  by 
feelings  of  sympathy  with  those  believed  by  him  to  have  been  wronged. 
All  the  same,  it  must  be  said  that  the  passage  which  I  have  underlined 
is  the  language  of  judicial  tyranny  in  its  most  intense  form.  In 
hastening  to  sympathize  with  the  oppressed,  we  must  surely  not  overlook 
the  elementary  principles  of  justice,  which  are  as  applicable  to  the 
dead  of  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  as  to  the  living. 

The  petition  presented  to  Parliament  by  Mouat  and  Neven  in  1641 
was  not  a  "  counter  petition."  It  is  the  first  petition  in  the  case  re- 
corded in  the  parliamentary  proceedings.  The  MS.  was  not  a  petition 
to  Parliament,  and  was  not  presented  to  Parliament 

The  order  of  events,  as  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  is 
as  follows  : — 

(1)  In  1634,  Charles  I.  of  England,.  "  upon  a  humble  petition  of  Mr 
James  Mouat  of  Ollaberrie,  for  himself,  and  in  name  and  behalfe  of  the 
remote  inhabitants  of  Zetland,"  gave  an  order  to  the  Privy  Council  for 
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lemedying  and  rectifying  the  grieyance  of  the  Island,  and  for  "authorising 
a  Commissionaire  for  going  thither  for  trying  and  rectifying  all  abuses 
there,  which  order  the  said  Counceli  did  approve."  This  order,  owing  to 
bad  weather  and  other  causes  affecting  the  Commissioner,  took  no  effect. 
This  petition  is  not  recorded  under  the  date  1634,  but  the  facts  as 
stated  are  given  as  a  preface  to  the  first  recorded  petition,  which 
follows. 

(2)  On  3rd  August  1641  is  read  before  Parliament  a  supplication  by 
Mr  James  Mouat  of  Ollaberrie  and  Ninian  ^even  of  Windhouse.  In 
this  petition  James  Mouat  of  Ollaberrie  says  that — 

"  being  elected  and  nominat  laick  elder  for  the  presbiterie  and  He  of  Yetland, 
conform  to  bis  commiBsion  produced,"  he  is  come  to  represent  to  Parliament 
and  Assembly  'Hhe  disorders,  grievances,  and  abuses  committed  be  certain 
factious  persons,  disaffected  and  evill  disposed,  alsweill  of  the  cleigie  as  laicks, 
for  the  qohilkis  some  of  them  are  suspended  be  lawf  uU  sentence  of  the  Presbi- 
terie, and  others  are  under  their  legall  tryall  and  censure— of  quhilk  number^ 
John  Edmestoun,  lait  Minister  at  Yell,  and  Mr  John  Mitchell,  lait  Minister  at 
Tingwall  and  archdeane  of  Yetland,  are  tua,  quha  are  lawfully  suspended  for 
their  grosse  miscariages.  And  they,  fearing  their  just  deserved  punishment, 
have  combyned  and  bound  themselves  with  James  Sinclar  of  ScaUoway, 
Arthur  Sinclar  of  Hous,  Mr  Patrick  Cheine  of  EUtlry  [Valey],  Lawrence  Gif  hart, 
feear  of  Wedderstra,  and  Mr  William  Hay,  Archdeane  of  Yetland,  lykewise  a 
deprived  minister,  who  politicklie  and  subtilie,  to  prevein  the  just  complaints 
and  grievances  aganes  them,  have  forged  a  scandallous  lybell,  fomented  with 
calumnies  and  untreuthes,  and  therupon  have  purchased  ane  warrand  from  the 
Committe  of  Estates  for  summonding  a  number  in  Yetland  who  have  lawfullie 
proceided  aganes  them  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  Kirk.'' 

James  Mouat  further  states  that,  to  debar  him  from  appearing  in  support 
of  his  allegations  in  Parliament  or  Assembly, 

he  is  threatened  with  apprehension,  at  the  instance  of  James  Sinclair  of 
Scalloway,  on  account  of  his  being  "cationer  in  a  suspension  raised  be  certane 
udallers  and  heretors  in  Yetland  aganis  quhom  the  said  James  Sinclair 
obteaned  ane  wrangous  decreit  for  the  maills  and  dewties  of  their  awin  udall 
lands  poBsest  be  them  past  memorie,  and  quhairof  he  purchased  ane  pretendit 

^  The  names  which  follow  are  not,  with  the  exception  of  thoso  of  John  Edrnondston 
and  James  Sinclair  of  Scalloway,  elsewhere  referred  to,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter. 
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infeftment  under  the  great  seale  oyer  the  heads  of  all  kyndlie  heretors  and 
udallerB  thereof  like  as  Mr  Qilbert  Mouat" 

Ninian  Neven  states  that  John  Edmestoun  has  denounced  him  to  the 
horn  of  set  purpose,  to  debar  him  from  defending  the  said  causes  ;  and 
both  petitioners  pray,  as  they  are  come  for  clearing  themselves  and  to 
represent  the  grievances  of  the  country,  that  their  persons  be  protected, 
and  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  appear  safely  before  the  Parliament 
and  Assembly.^ 

(3)  On  3rd  August  1641  this  supplication,  "with  another  in  the 
contrair  thereof  be  James  Sinclair,"  was  publicly  read  in  Parliament^ 
and  the  protection  sought  was  granted.  The  terms  of  the  supplication 
by  Sinclair  are  not  recorded.  It  was  probably  a  formal  denial  of  the 
statements  in  the  petition  by  his  opponents,  to  give  time  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  petition  next  mentioned — the  only  other  document  recorded 
in  the  parliamentary  proceedings  which  can  be  called  a  "counter 
petition." 

(4)  This  supplication  presented  on  16th  November  1641  "be  James 
Sinclair  of  Skalloway  and  John  Edmonestoun,  Minister  at  Yell,  for  their 
selfHs,  and  in  name  and  behalfe  of  the  cuntrie  of  Zetland,"  states  that 
the  "  said  Cuntrie  of  Zetland  being  heavily  opprest  be  Maister  Gilbert 
Mouat  of  Garth,  Mr  James  Mouat  his  sone,  Ninian  Niven  of  Windhouse, 
and  diuerss  utheris  their  complices,  the  common  oppressors,"  the 
petitioners  crave  redress  of  the  grievances,  assert  that  their  advarsaries 
seek  protection  as  Commissioners  to  Parliament^  but  can  show  no 
lawful  commission,  say  they  are  ready  with  their  witnesses,  and  crave  an 
immediate  hearing.  On  the  other  hand,  their  opponents  protest^  through 
their  agents,  to  the  contrary,  and  crave  that  their  defence  may  be  reserved 
and  heard  before  any  witnesses  are  received.  On  the  same  day  "  the 
Estates  of  Parliamant  remit  the  same  to  the  Lords  of  Secrit  Counsale." 

^  This  supplication  ib  written  in  remarkably  good  English.  Its  style  is  not  only  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  archaic,  involved,  and  hardly  intelligible  language  of  the  MS., 
but,  judged  from  an  English  standard,  it  is  better  in  style  and  more  modem  in  spelling 
than  the  records  of  the  time  as  written  by  the  parliamentary  officials.  This  is  noted 
as  a  curious  fact  in  the  case  of  a  document  drawn  up  in  a  plaoe  so  apparently 
"  remote  "  as  Shetland. 
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This  supplication  makes  no  specific  charges,  and  contains  no  allusion 
to  the  MS.,  a  document  then  piobably  seventeen  years  old. 

(5)  The  only  other  parliamentary  mention  of  this  quarrel  occurs 
under  the  date  20th  July  1644,  in  a  record  of  a  "Judiciall  Act  of 
Submission  be  James  Sinclar,  John  Adamsone,  and  Niniane  Kivine," 
"  Adamsone  "  in  the  heading  of  this  record  is  obviously  put  in  error  for 
"  Edmestoun." 

This  record  begins  by  referring  to  a  supplication  to  Parliament^  not 
elsewhere  recorded  in  the  printed  proceedings,  by  Ninian  Neven  against 
James  Sinclair  and  John  Edmondstoun,  in  which  he  makes  mention  of 
a  pursuit  against  him  before  the  Secret  Council,  and  desires  liberty  to 
repair  home  to  Shetland  for  doing  his  lawful  business  there, 

"sieing  he  is  content  upoun  laufull  citatione  ather  to  compeir  and  ansaer 
before  the  Secreet  Counsell  or  before  the  Commissionares  to  be  appoynted  for 
setling  the  affaires  in  Zetland,  as  the  supplicatioune  proportes,''  and  the  record 
then  proceeds  : — "  Quhilke  Sapplicatione  and  pairties  above  named  being 
this  day  motioned  and  called  in  audience  of  the  Parliament,  compeired  per- 
sonally, in  presence  of  the  saides  estates  of  Parliament,  the  saides  James 
Sinclaire  and  Johne  Edmestoune,  for  themselves,  one  the  ane  pairt,  And  als 
Compeired  personally  the  said  Niniane  Nivine,  for  himself,  one  the  other  pairt 
And  baith  the  saides  pairties  sua  personally  present,  submitted  the  foirsaid 
Complant  and  persut  depending  betwixt  them  before  the  Secreet  Counsell, 
And  all  otheres  actiones,  materes,  and  questiones,  both  Criminall  and  Civilly 
betwixt  the  saids  pairtes,  and  quhilkes  they  or  ony  of  them  hes  or  can  lay  to 
otheres  chairges,  for  whatsomevic  cause  or  occasione  bygone,  to  the  arbitriment 
and  determinatione  of  Williame,  erle  of  Mortoun,  and  anie  he  shall  call  to 
himselfe ;  and  baith  the  pairties  personally  present  obleist  themselves,  hinc  inde, 
To  underly,  obtemper,  and  fuUfiU  the  decreit  and  determinatione  to  be  givine 
heimpon,  conforme  to  the  tennor  therof,  without  appellatione  therefra,  lykeas 
the  said  Williame,  Erie  of  Mortoun,  being  personally  present,  accepted  the 
decidoune  of  the  said  mater  in  and  upoun  him."  {Ada  Pari,  Scot..,  vol.  vL  part  1, 
p.  179,  1644  A.D.) 

In  this  "Judicial  Act  of  Submission"  all  mention  of  the  charges 
against  the  Mouats  is  dropped.  I  do  not  see  that  any  other  construc- 
tion can  be  put  upon  this  fact  than  that  all  the  charges  of  false  seisins 
and  antedated  bonds,  <&c.,  which  Ninian  Neven  is  alleged  to  have 
drawn  up  on  behalf  of  the  Mouats,  and  which  form  the  bulk  of  the 
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accusations  in  that  document,  either  were  never  formally  made  at  all,  or 
if  so  made^  had  been  departed  from  by  1644. 

The  fact  appears  to  prove  that  the  "  Complaint "  mentioned  in  this 
record  cannot  be  the  MS.  under  discussion — a  document  then  some 
twenty  years  old.  The  '*  Complaint "  would  no  doubt  have  been  placed, 
together  with  all  relative  papers,  in  the  hands  of  the  arbiter.  I  hope, 
with  Mr  Goudie,  that  further  information  on  the  subject  may  yet  be 
disclosed.  In  the  meantime,  we  can  only  judge  the  matter  by  the 
results  so  far  as  they  are  known. 

William,  Earl  of  Morton,  died  in  1648.  Ninian  Keven  did  not,  as 
Mr  Goudie  surmises,  die  soon  after  these  proceedings.  He  lived  and 
practised  his  profession  for  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,  and 
remained  undisturbed  in  his  possessions.  He  does  not,  in  the  course  of 
a  long  and  busy  life,  seem  to  have  acquired  much  property  beyond  what 
he  inherited  from  his  father.  But  his  son  Gilbert  (by  his  wife  Ursilla 
Edmondston),  to  whom  he  left  Scousburgh  and  Windhouse,  added 
greatly  to  the  latter  property. 

Ninian  Neven  may  have  been  a  masterful  man,  and  too  ready, 
when  opposed,  with  his  "  great  batoun "  and  his  "  drawen  quhinger," 
as  the  MS.  asserts.  I  have  no  intention  of  giving  him  a  certificate 
of  character.  But  he  is  clearly  entitled,  in  view  of  the  facts,  so  far  as 
they  are  known  up  to  the  present  time,  to  be  held  as  acquitted  of  the 
charges  made  against  him. 

I  shall  merely  add  that  the  Neven  family,  through  descent  or  marriage, 
were  connected  with  most  of  the  leading  families  of  Shetland,  and  that 
a  slight  research  would  at  any  time  have  disclosed  the  main  genealogical 
facta  abou^  them.  The  researches  of  Mr  Francis  J.  Grant,  W.S., 
Carrick  Pursuivant,  made  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  Mr 
Goudie's  paper,  have  however  rendered  these  facts  easily  accessible. 
There  is  no  traditional  remembrance  in  Shetland  of  Ninian  Neven  as 
an  oppressor.  The  only  tradition  I  ever  heard  about  him  was  the  names 
of  his  six  dogs — a  tradition  which  seems  to  show  that  his  personality 
took  hold  to  some  extent  of  the  popular  imagination,  though  not  in  an 
evil  sense.  Mr  Goudie  ought  not  to  have  referred  to  Windhouse  as 
^*  acquired  in  the  manner  described  in  the  petition  to  Parliament"     The 
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trne  description  is,  that  it  was  alleged  to  have  been  wrongfully  acquired, 
according  to  an  ineffectual  charge,  made  in  an  anonymous  MS.  lodged 
with  the  Secret  CouncQ,  probably  by  persons  who  are  expressly  desig- 
nated by  Ninian  Neven  in  his  petition  to  Parliament  as  his  "  prof esst 
enemies." 


IV. 

A  NORWEOIAK  MORTGAGE,  OR  DEED  OF  PAWN,  OF  LAND  IN 
SHETLAND,  1597.     Bt  GILBERT  GOUDIE,  F.S.A.  Soot. 

When,  about  this  time  two  years  ago,  I  submitted  to  the  Society  a 
notice  of  "A  Norwegian  Conveyance  of  Land  in  Shetland,"  of  date 
1537,  I  ventured  to  soar  into  the  regions  of  prophecy.  It  had  been  my 
good  fortune,  in  the  course  of  a  number  of  years,  to  discover  among  the 
public  papers  of  the  Sheriff  Court  of  Shetland,  or  in  the  charter-chests 
of  local  families,  no  less  than  ten  deeds  in  the  old  Norse  language, 
relating  to  landed  property  in  the  islands.  It  seemed  to  me  then  to  be 
not  unreasonable  to  surmise  that  this  series  of  discoveries,  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  could  not  go  on  for  ever,  might  at  last  have  come  to  an 
end.  My  surmises  have,  however,  been  falsified,  for  since  that  time 
two  other  documents  in  Norse,  which  had  lain  for  centuries  unnoticed 
in  the  charter-chest  of  a  private  family,  have  come  under  my  eye,  and 
have  been  relegated  to  my  care  for  purposes  of  historical  investigation. 
At  present  I  shall  only  deal  with  one  of  these,  a  document  of  the  year 
1597. 

I.  Transcriftion. 

J  eg  Anders  Maath  tiil  Houckeland  i  Hietlandt  oc  min  kiere  hustru  Erlig  oc 
%?elbyrdig  fru  Else  Trondsdaatter  tiill  Erisfiordt  Beplichter  os  med  waare  sande 
arffuinger  for  alle  medt  dette  wort  obne  Breff,  At  wi  aff  ret  witterligh  gieldt 
skyldiigh  eie  Erligh  och  Welforstandiig  mandt  Effuart  Sincklar  boenndis  wdi 
Hietlandt  paa  BoUesetter  summa  tre  hundrede  Rigs  Dalir,  huilckie  forbemelte 
penningie  enveit  os  aff  sin  venliig  laan  laant  haffuer,  for  huilckie  summa 
pendingie,  nemlicht  tre<^  Rigs  Dalir  wi  med  waaris  fri  wilie  oc  welberaadt  hugh, 
sampt  med  allis  waaris  sande  arffaingers  widskap  wilie  och  samtockie,  Haffuir 
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pandset  forbemelte  Effuart  Sincklar,  bans  arflFuinger  oe  eflterkommere  dette 
effterschreffne  gods  som  er  min  kiere  hustruia  rette  Odal,  Liggendis  wdj 
Hietlandt,  forst  wdi  Wissdals  sogn  j  Offreboster,  tolff  march  brende,  huer 
march  otte  pendingie,  I  Skarpegierdt  otte  march  brende,  huer  march  sex 
pendingie,  noch  Degrand  i  WiadaLs  80gn  sex  march  brende  hner  march  otte 
pendingie,  noch  i  Daletings  sogn  i  fomemde  Hietland  paa  ein  gaard  heder 
Kirokehuusz  tre  marche  brende,  huer  marche  sex  pendingie,  Dette  forschrefine 
gods  alt  samen  skall  forbemelte  Effuart  Sincklar  eller  forbemelte  bans  arfifuinger 
haffue,  nyde,  bruge  oc  beholde  tiill  ein  secher  oc  tryg  wnderpant  oc  brugelig 
eiedom,  med  hues  der  tiil  aff  arilds  tiid  liggit  haffuer,  fraa  hc^te  fields  tinne 
oc  yderste  fierre  stein,  med  lottum  oc  lundom,  intil  wndertagendis  wdi  naagen 
maade,  indtil  forbemette  Effuart  Sincklar  eller  bans  arffuinger  igien  faar  oc 
bekommer  sin  fyllist  betaling  meeste  oc  minsta  aff  os  eller  waare  sande 
arffuinger,  oc  naar  wi  dette  gods  igien  Idsdr,  skall  deth  skie  i  tre  terminer, 
den  fbrste  skall  angai^  om  S.  Hanszis  tid,  den  anden  om  sancte  Oluff  der  strax 
effter,  oc  denn  tredie  skal  om  sancte  Hansz  det  aar  der  nest  effterkommendis 
oc  naar  forschreffne  summa  pendingie  fornoiet  oeh  betalit  er,  som  faaresiiger, 
daa  skal  forschreffne  gods  folgie  oss  igien  som  tilfome  :  Och  dess  tiU  sandingenn 
her  om,  Att  dette  forschreffne  saaledis  fast  och  wryggeligenn  holdis  skall  udj 
ordt  punnchter  oc  artickler,  daa  haffuer  ieg  fornemdhe  Andres  Maat  med  min 
kiere  hustru  trycht  waare  signeter  vnder  dette  wort  obne  breff  oc  wnderschriffue 
medt  egen  handt,  och  till  ydermere  vidnisbyrd  her  om,  daa  haffuer  wi  wenligen 
ombedit  wellerdt  mandt  her  Rasmus  Joensonn  sogneprest  her  samme  steds 
med  OSS  at  besegle  oc  stadfeste.  Actum  Gierisuig  denn  20  Junij  Anno  1597. 

(Seal.)  (Seal)  {Seal.) 

Aiow&t  off  Houcheland  Her  Rasmus 

Else  ttruns  daatter  Jonsonn  minister 

met  egen  handt  manu  propria 

{Dorso) — Andre  Movatts  Charthour  and  his  wyff  vpoun  ye  landis  of  Veisdall. 

II.  Translation. 

I,  Anders  Maath  (Andrew  Mouat)  of  Houckeland  (Hugoland)  in  Hietlandt 
(Shetland)  and  my  dear  spouse  the  worthy  and  honourable  lady  Else  Trends- 
daughter  of  Erisfiordt,  with  our  true  heirs,  acknowledge  before  all,  by  this  our 
open  letter,  that  we  are  justly  and  truly  indebted  to  the  honourable  and  dis- 
creet man  Effuart  Sincklar  (Edward  Sinclair),  residing  in  Hietlandt  (Shetland) 
at  Bollesetter,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  Rix  dollars,  wbich  money  foresaid 
he  has  made  over  to  us  in  friendly  loan,  for  which  sum  of  money,  namely  three 
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haiidred  Riz  dollars,  we,  of  our  free  will  and  well  advised  purpose,  with  the 
knowledge,  will,  and  consent  of  all  our  true  heirs,  have  pawned  to  the  foresaid 
Edward  Sinclair,  his  heirs  and  successors,  the  after  described  land,  which  is  my 
dear  spouse's  just  Odal  inheritance,  lying  in  Hietlandt,  first  in  Wissdale  (Weis- 
dale)  parish  in  Offreboster,  twelve  marks  burnt  [silver]  eight  pennies  the  mark, 
in  Skarpegerdt  eight  marks  burnt  [silver]  six  pennies  the  mark,  also  Degrand 
in  Weisdale  parish  six  marks  burnt  [silver]  eight  pemiies  the  mark,  also  in 
Daleting  (Delting)  parish  in  the  before  named  Hietlandt,  a  farm  called  Kirk- 
house,  three  marks  burnt  [silver]  six  pennies  the  mark.  These  whole  before 
named  lands  the  before  named  Edward  Sinclair  or  his  heirs  shall  have,  enjoy, 
use  and  possess  in  sure  and  certain  pawn  and  usable  possession,  with  every- 
thing that  has  belonged  to  them  from  time  immemorial,  from  the  highest 
summit  of  the  hill  to  the  lowest  stone  of  the  foreshore,  with  the  parts  and 
pertinents,  nothing  in  any  way  excepted,  until  the  before  named  Edward 
Sinclair  or  his  heirs  again  receive  and  acknowledge  the  full  payment,  the  most 
and  the  least,  from  us  or  our  true  heirs,  and  when  we  again  redeem  these  lands 
it  shall  be  done  at  three  terms,  the  first  at  St  John's  day,  the  second  at  St 
OlaPs  immediately  thereafter,  and  the  third  at  St  John's  day  next  after 
following,  and  when  the  foresaid  sum  of  money  is  fully  paid  as  aforesaid,  then 
the  before  named  lands  shall  belong  to  us  again  as  before.  And  for  the  verity 
hereof,  that  this  [contract]  before  written  shall  be  held  sure  and  unchallenge- 
able in  all  its  words,  points,  and  articles,  I  the  before  named  Anders  Maat  with 
my  dear  spouse  have  affixed  our  seals  to  this  our  open  letter  and  subscribed 
[the  same]  with  our  own  hands ;  and  for  further  testimony  hereof  we  have 
cordially  requested  the  learned  man  Rasmus  Joensonn,  parish  priest  in  this 
place,  along  with  us  to  seal  and  confirm.    Done  at  Qierisuig  the  20  June  1597. 

(Seal)  (Seal.)  (Seal) 

A.  Mowat  of  Houcheland  Her  Rasmus 

Else  Trans  datter  Jonsonn  minister 

with  [our]  own  hand  with  my  own  hand. 

{Darso) — Andro  Mouatts  Charthour  and  his  wyfif  vpoun  the  lands  of  Veis- 
dalL 

The  deed  is  written  on  a  folio  sheet  of  strong  hand-made  paper,  and 
is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  The  writing  is  in  an  ordinary 
Korw^;ian  hand  of  the  period,  and  any  difficulties  in  its  style  have  been 
cleared  up  for  me  by  a  very  competent  record  scholar,  Mr  Kristian 
Koren,  of  Trondhjeim. 

Various   coziBiderations   combine  to  make  this  deed  one  of   especial 
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interest.  The  mere  fact  that  so  late  as  1597,  no  less  than  130  years 
after  the  date  when  the  islands  passed  under  the  domination  of  Scotland, 
the  Norse  language  should  he  interchangeahle  in  use,  and  mutuallj 
intelligihle,  there  and  in  Norway,  is  of  itself  noteworthy.  Equally  so 
is  the  fact  of  the  prevalence  and  the  admitted  validity  of  purely 
Norwegian  legal  instruments  in  the  islands,  side  by  side  with  the  legal 
forms  of  Scotland,  which  were  being  steadily  introduced,  and  persistently 
enforced,  by  a  succession  of  legal  practitioners  of  Scottish  origin. 

Rendered  as  nearly  as  possible  in  literal  form,  the  deed  may  be 
described  as  a  Mortgage,  or,  more  strictly,  a  deed  of  pawn,  equivalent 
to  the  old  Scottish  instrument  of  Wadset,  of  certain  properties  in 
Shetland.  By  this  instrument^  subjects  embraced  in  the  document 
were  not  merely  mortgaged  in  security,  but  were  made  over  in  real  and 
corporal  possession  to  the  lender,  only  to  be  reacquired  from  him  on 
payment  of  the  borrowed  money.  The  lands  so  transferred  on  the 
present  occasion  were — 

1.  Offrebostor,  in  the  parish  of  Weisdale,  12  merks,  8  pennies  the  merk. 

2.  Skarpegierdt,  in  the  parish  of  Weisdale,  8      „       6 

3.  Degrand,  in  the  parish  of  Weisdale,        6      „       8 

4.  Kirckehuus,  in  the  parish  of  Delting,      3      „       6 


Offreboster  is  obviously  Everabister;  Skarpagarth  and  Kirkhouse 
are  the  unaltered  names  still  existing ;  Degrand  I  have  not  been  able 
to  identify. 

The  grantors  of  the  deed  are  Andrew  Mouat  of  Hugoland  ("  Houcke- 
land ")  in  Shetland,  and  his  spouse  Else  Trondsdaughter,  who  is 
declared  to  be  owner  of  the  lands  in  her  own  right  She  is  designed 
as  "of  Erisfiordt""  or  Erisfirth  in  Norway,  and  it  is  signed  at 
Gieresvig  in  that  country  on  20th  June  1597. 

Andrew  Mouat,  according  to  the  researches  of  Mr  Francis  J.  Grants 
Carrick  Pursuivant,  in  Shetland  genealogy,  was  the  founder  of  the 
leading  families  of  that  name  in  the  islands.  Mr  Grant  points  out 
that  in  the  Register  of  the  Great  Seal  there  is  a  Confirmation  by 
King  James  YI.  on  27th  March  1577  of  a  Charter  granted  by  him 
in  favour  of  John  his  eldest  son,  and  apparent  heii^  of  207  f  merks 
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land  in  Delting,  34|  merks  in  Aithsting,  8  merks  in  Walls,  8  in 
Tingwall,  36  in  Yell,  and  18  in  Unstj — a  very  considerable  estate. 
Failing  John,  the  inheritance  is  destined  to  proceed  to  Malcolm  his 
second  son,  whom  failing,  to  Patrick  his  third  son,  reserving  always 
his  own  liferent^  and  the  liferent  of  one-half  of  the  lands  to  Ursula 
ToUoch  his  spouse.  Ursula  would  appear  to  have  been  his  first  wife, 
and  their  representatives  are  given  in  The  County  Families  of  the  Zetland 
IdandSf  now  in  course  of  publication  by  Mr  Grant.  We  are  not, 
however,  at  present  interested  in  this  marriage  or  its  issue.  It  is 
the  later  marriage  with  Else  Thronsdatter  that  concerns  us  in  connection 
with  the  deed  before  us. 

Else  Thronsdatter  or  Thronsdaughter,  as  appears  from  her  designation 
in  the  deed,  was  a  Norwegian  lady,  and  we  are  able  to  identify  her  on 
quite  independent  authority.  She  was  Andrew  Mount's  third  wife, 
if  we  may  accept  the  genealogical  table  supplied  by  the  learned 
Norwegian  J.  Christian  Berg,^  who  credits  Mouat  with  a  previous 
Norwegian  wife,  by  name  Karen  Gyntelberg.  Else's  father  was 
Christopher  Throndsson,  a  Norwegian,  who,  after  an  adventurous 
career,  attained  to  the  position  of  Admiral  to  the  King  of  Denmark 
and  Norway.  He  had,  besides  Else,  six  daughters — Maren,  Magdala, 
Margaret^  Anna,  Dorothy,  and  Christina. 

Of  those  sisters,  three  at  all  events  are  subjects  of  historical  record  : 
(1)  Anna,  who,  as  will  afterwards  be  shown,  became  betrothed  to  the 
notorious  Scottish  Earl  of  Bothwell ;  (2)  Dorothy,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  married  to  John  Stewart  in  Shetland;  and  (3)  Else,  at  present 
under  notice.  Of  the  marriage  with  John  Stewart  nothing  is  known 
in  this  country,  and  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  it  has  been  produced 
in  Norway,  so  far  as  I  have  seen. 

What  the  connection  of  this  Norwegian  fapiily  of  Throndsson 
Rustung  with  Shetland  may  have  been  it  is  impossible  at  the  present 
time  to  say.  But  in  the  deed  before  us,  Else,  the  wife  of  Andrew 
Mouat^  clearly  appears  as  a  Shetland  heiress,  the  owner  of  the 
specified   lands  in  the  parishes  of  Weisdale   and  Delting;  which  are 

^  Lehruibrev  paa  Bagendal  Baronie  af  1678,  in  Samlinger  til  did  Norske  Folks  Sprog 
og  HUtorie,  Christiania,  1888. 
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declared  to  be  her  rette  odaXy  ot  just  udal  inheritance.  She  would 
seem  to  have  been  married  first  to  John  Haar  of  Gjeresvig,  a  property 
in  Korway,  where  she  was  residing  when  the  deed  was  signed,  and 
secondly  to  Axel  Fredrikson,  Lawman  at  Bergen  (1569-1585),  Andrew 
Mouat  of  Shetland  being  her  third  husband. 

The  issue  of  the  marriage  with  Andrew  Mouat  is  stated  by  the 
Norwegian  authority  above  cited  to  have  been  Axel  Mouat^  Chris- 
topher Mouat)  Karen  Mouat^  and  a  daughter  not  named. 

Axel  Mouat  died  on  29th  January  1661,  at  the  age  of  68,  owner 
of  large  estates  in  Norway.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  (1630—1641) 
as  a  naval  officer  of  high  rank,  latterly  as  Yice-Admiral  of  the  Fleet, 
and  much  employed  by  the  King.  His  sister  Karen,  who  died  in 
1675,  was  married  to  Ludwig  Bosenkrands  of  Rosendal,  who  collected 
all  the  property  of  the  Mouat  family  (partly  in  Hardanger),  which  was 
in  1678  made  a  Barony,  under  the  name  of  Bosendal.  Within  seventy 
years  thereafter  most  of  this  property,  once  belonging  to  Axel  Mouat^ 
was  lost  by  the  Bosenkrands  family ;  and  that  family  becoming  extinct 
in  1723  in  the  male  line,  the  barony  reverted  to  the  Crown.  Anders 
(or  Andrew)  Axelson,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Axel  Mouat,  was  living 
so  late  as  1690,  and  I  am  assured  by  private  information  from  Norway 
that  his  descendants  remain  in  that  country  to  the  present  day.^ 

Edward  Sinclair,  the  mortgagee,  is  described  in  the  deed  merely  as 
resident  at  BoUesetter  in  Shetland.  The  only  person  of  the  name 
living  at  the  time,  of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge,  was  Edward 
Sinclair  of  Marrasetter,  third  son  of  Henry  Sinclair  of  Burgh,  in 
whose  favour  a  testimonial  was  issued  by  the  Sheriff-Depute  and 
several  gentlemen  of  Shetland  on  20th  July  1610.* 

It  only  now  remains  to  refer  briefly  to  Anna  Throndsdaughter,  one  of 
Else's  sisters,  whose  unfortunate  association  with  James  Hepburn,  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  has  already  been  alluded  to,  and  which  is  not  known  to,  or 

^  Information  on  this  and  other  points  connected  with  the  present  inqaury  is 
derived  from  my  valued  friend  and  correspondent  Herr  Kristian  Koren,  of  the 
Public  Record  Office,  Drontheim. 

'  The  document  is  given  in  Peterkin*s  Notes  on  Orkney  ani  ZeUcmd,  Appendix, 
p.  96. 
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bas  not  been  recognised  by,  Scottish  historians.     In  1559  their  father, 

Christopher  Throndsson,  before  referred  to,  had  his  residence  in  Copen* 

hagen,  and  here  the  meeting  with  Bothwell  probably  took  place  on  the 

occasion  of  one  of  his  visits  to  the  Continent.     We  know  that  he  was 

sent  on  a  mission  to  France  by  the  Queen  Begent  in  1560 ;  but  while 

these  dates  would  approximate  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  this  view,  it 

is  proper  to  state  that  both   Professor  Schiern  and  Professor  Munch 

hazard   the   suggestion  that   the  first  meeting  may  have  taken  place 

in  Shetland,  though  the  evidence  for  this  is  not  clear.     One  thing, 

however,  is  certain,  that  the   Lady  Anna  followed  Bothwell  to   the 

Netherlands,  in  fuU  reliance  upon  his  honourable  intentions,  solemnly 

pledged  to  her.^     But  there  he  basely  deserted  her  among  strangers, 

in  circumstances  which  resulted  in  her  extreme  indigence,   her  own 

means,  according  to  her  account,  having  been  squandered  by  him.     She 

followed  after  him  to  Scotland ;  and  while  no  record  of  her  proceedings 

there  is  preserved,  either  in  the  Register  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  in 

any  known  minutes  of  Courts  there  is  little  doubt  that  she  urged  her 

claims  upon  her  betrayer  with  the  persistency  which  she  is  known  to 

have  exhibited  elsewhere.     She  seems  to  have  returned  to  Norway  in 

1563,  as  a  passport^  in  view  of  her  undertaking  the  journey,  was  issued 

in  her  favour  by  Queen  Mary  in  that  year.     This  document^  in  which 

she  is  described  as  "Anna  Trundtze,  filia  Christopheri  Trundtze,"  is 

preserved  in  the  Royal  Archives  of  Denmark,  and  the  text  of  it  was 

printed  in. the  Danske  SanUinger  in  1866.      Her  temporary  residence  in 

Scotland  and  her  relationship  with  Earl  Bothwell  procured  for  her  the 

designation  of  Skottefnien,  or  the  "  Scottish  lady,"  usually  given  to  her 

afterwards  in  Norway. 

In  1565,  Anna  Throndsdaughter  resided  in  Bergen ;  and  two  years 
afterwards,  when  Bothwell,  fleeing  from  his  pursuers  at  Shetland,  was 
seized  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  Bergen, 

^  The  whole  facts  have  been  collected  by  a  Danish  scholar,  L.  Daae,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Christopher  Throndsson  Rudv/ag,  hans  s&n  Enno  og  haTis  dcUUr 
Siotirfrum,"  Christiania,  1872,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  these  details.  It  is 
largely  drawn  upon  by  Professor  Schiern  in  his  Life  of  Bolhwellf  translated  by  the 
Rev.  DaTid  Berry,  1880. 
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she  confronted  him  there,  and  arraigned  him  hefore  a  Court  on  charges 
of  perfidy  and  malversation.  She  accused  him  of  having  taken  her  from 
her  home  and  country,  and  conveyed  her  to  a  foreign  land,  under 
promise  of  holding  her  as  his  lawful  wife.  These  promises,  solemnly 
pledged,  he  had  broken ;  while,  as  she  alleged,  he  had  no  fewer  than 
three  living  wives, — ^herself;  a  lady  in  Scotland  from  whom  he  had 
procured  divorce;  and  lastly,  the  Queen  of  Scots.  The  particulars  of 
Both  well  8  examination  before  the  Court  are  preserved  ;^  and  he 
admitted  the  truth  of  the  charges  preferred  against  him  by  offering 
satisfaction  in  the  shape  of  an  annuity  from  Scotland,  and  the  smaller 
one  of  his  ships,  with  all  her  equipments,  which  the  Lady  Anna  accepted. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Bothwell  was  ever  again  approached 
by  Anna  Throndsdaughter.  Detained  as  he  was  in  durance  for  many 
years  in  Malmoe  and  Dragsholm,  this  would  have  been  unavailing.  In 
his  dying  confession  at  Dragsholm  he  makes  no  reference  to  her,  but  is 
represented  as  admitting  having  accomplished  the  ruin  of  two  Danish 
ladies,  besides  others  in  France,  England,  and  Scotland.  No  such 
admission  is  made  in  his  earlier  narrative,  quoted  in  Lee  Affaires  du  Conte 
de  Bodttdj  where  he  justifies  his  proceedings  throughout. 

The  "  Scottish  lady  "  survived  the  perfidious  Bothwell  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  1594  she  is  stated  to  have  been  seen  at  the  Kirk  of  Ide 
in  Norway;  and  in  1607  she,  by  a  formal  instrument^  made  over  her 
paternal  property  of  Seim,  in  that  countiy,  to  her  sister  Else,  the  joint- 
granter  of  the  deed  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper.  Thus  ia 
this  informal  writ^  in  reference  to  small  bits  of  land  in  Shetland,  oddly 
brought  into  association  with  a  romantic,  if  obscure,  incident  in  Scottish 
history,  viz.,  the  entanglement  of  a  Norwegian  lady  in  the  eventful  and 
tragical  career  of  BothwelL 

^  Les  Affaires  du  Conte  de  Bodutl  (Bannstyne  Clab,  1S29). 
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Monday,  10/^  April  1893. 

THOMAS  GRAVES  LAW,  Foreign  Secretary,  in  the  Chair. 

A  Ballot  having  been  taken,  the  following  Gentlemen  were  duly 
elected  Fellows : — 

William  Cbamond,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Callen. 

Rev.  John  Dickson,  St  Ninian's  Free  Church,  Leith. 

The  following  Donations  to  the  Museum  and  Library  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  thauks  voted  to  the  Donors  : — 

(1)  By  A.  W.  Franks,  C.B.,  British  Museum,  Hon.  Mem.  S.  A  Scot. 

Nine  Flint  Lnplements  (Arrow-heads  or  Knives),  from  Hakodadi, 
Japan ;  polished  Axe  of  felstone,  from  Hakodadi ;  nineteen  Arrow- 
heads, mostly  of  chert,  from  Piera  Blanca,  Huasca,  Chili. 

(2)  By  Rev.  Dr  Gregor,  Pitsligo. 

Double  Candle-Mould  of  tinned  iron;  Sixpence  of  George  II.,  1757, 
formerly  used  as  a  charm  in  milking  cows,  to  preserve  the  milk ;  fac- 
simQe  of  a  Cross  of  rowan-tree,  similar  to  those  formerly  worn  as  a 
protection  against  witchcraft. 

(3)  By  Mrs  Shand,  Bosehearty,  through  Rev.  Dr  Grbqor,  Pitsligo. 

Luckenbooth  Brooch  of  silver,  used  as  a  charm.  The  brooch  is 
heart-shaped,  and  bears  on  the  back,  L  D.  (for  Janet  Duncan),  the 
initials  of  the  grandmother  of  the  donor. 

(4)  By  Jambs  Brown  k  Sons. 

Two  small  Clay  Loom- weights,  found  at  Maxwelltown,  Dumfries. 

(5)  By  T.  Watson  Grbiq,  of  Glencarse,  F.S.A  Scot. 

Linen  Cap,  found  in  a  garret  in  the  house  called  Mary  of  Lorraine's, 
in  Blyth's  Close,  formerly  in  the  collections  of  Charles  Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe  and  James  Gibson-Craig. 
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(6)  By  Dr  John  MacGowh,  Millport,  through  Dr  Munro,  Secretoy. 
Disc  of  Cannel  Coal,  found  in  Gumbiae  Churchyard. 

(7)  By  R  W.  Cochran-Pateiok,  LL.D.,  Vice-Preaident. 
Five  Highland  BrooclieB,  viz. : — 

Brooch  of  silver  (fig.  1),  2^  inches  diameter,  inlaid  with  niello,  and 
0.  B.,  1767,  on  back.  The  front  is  ornamented  with  two  circles  of 
chequera  and  two  of  geometrical  ornaments,  with  an  anchor-ehaped  form 
between  each. 

Brooch  of  silver,  2  inches  in  diameter,  ornamented  with  a  ten-rayed 
star,  and  M.  Mli.  on  back. 


Fig.  1 .  Highkod  Brooch  of  Silver  ioUid  with  nielto  (actaal  dia). 
Brooch  of  braas,  SJ  inches  diameter,  with  four-myed  star  e 
face,  the  pin  made  of  sheet  copper. 
Brooch  of  braes,  oval,  plain. 
Brooch  from  St  Kilda,  made  from  a  copper  penny. 
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(8)  By  R.  Carprab,  F.S. A.  Scot 

Stone,  with  indented  hollows  on  both  sides,  from  Gessford,  Roxburgh- 
shire. 

Hand-book  to  the  Coinage  of  Scotland  By  J.  D.  Robertson. 
Large-paper  copy,  London,  1878. 

(9)  By  M.  Matheson,  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Service,  thtough 

Dr  A.  A.  Matheson,  F.S. A.  Scot 
Eskimo  Stone  Lamp,  12  inches  by  9  inches;  and  Stone  Kettle,  a 
shallow  Basin  of  Steatite,  straight  on  one  side  and  curved  on  the  other, 
measuring  1 7  inches  in  length  and  8  inches  in  width ;  from  Ungava, 
Labrador. 

(10)  By  Andrew  Muirhead,  Jun. 

Spear,  with  Obsidian  Head  ;  Shaft  of  another ;  and  Head  of  a  third, 
broken ;   from  the  Admiralty  Islands. 

(11)  By  A.  Sholto  Douglas,  F.S.  A.  Scot 

Small  Aryballos,  painted  with  a  pattern  of  four  leaves. 

(12)  By  J.  M.  M'Bbath,  F.S. A.  Scot,  the  Author. 

The  Orkneys  in  Early  Celtic  Times,     8vo,  KirkwaU,  1892. 

(13)  By  David  Macritchib,  F.S. A.  Scot,  the  Author. 

The  Underground  Life.     4to,  Edinburgh,  1892.     Privately  printed. 

There  were  also  Exhibited  a  Collection  of  Charms  and  Amulets  as 
follows : — 

(1)  By  W.  N.  Eraser  of  Findrack,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
The  Stone  Ball  of  the  Bairds  of  Auchmedden. 

(2)  By  R.  W.  Cochran-Patrick,  Vice-President. 

Three  Beads  and  Perforated  Stone,  used  for  diseases  of  cattle. 

(3)  By  Jambs  Shand,  Union  Bank  of  Scotland 
Naturally  formed  Pebble,  used  for  cure  of  sterility  in  Shetland. 
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(4)  By  the  Kirkoudbbight  Museum  Assooiation. 
The  "  Cowan's  Taid-Stane." 

(5)  By  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell,  E.C.B.,  LL.D.,  M.D. 
Two  rounded  Pebbles,  formerly  used  as  Charm-stones. 

(6)  By  Mrs  Spragub,  Buckingham  Terrace. 

Seed  of  IpomoBa  TuberoM,  used  in  the  West  Highlands  to  alleviate 
the  pains  of  labour. 

(7)  By  Mrs  Mitchell,  Perth. 

Luckenbooth  Brooch,  wanting  pin,  worn  by  children  to  avert  the  evil 
eye. 

(8)  By  Dr  R.  db  Brus  Trottbr,  Perth. 

Collection  of  Charms  and  Amulets,  from  Galloway  and  the  West 
Highlands,  &c.;  also  a  collection  of  Whorls. 

(9)  By  Jambs  Cbuiokshane,  Elgin. 

Flint  Arrow-head  mounted  in  pewter,  and  an  "  Adder-bead." 

(10)  By  William  Simpkins,  Livingstone  Place. 

Two  Crystal  Balls  (one  mounted  in  silver),  used  as  Charms^  and 
Charm  to  preserve  from  drowning,  from  Japan. 

(11)  By  J.  Macmillan,  Caledonian  Crescent 
Three  Charms  from  Egypt^  and  one  from  Burmah. 

(12)  By  the  Thornhill  Museum,  through  J.  K  Wilson,  Sanquhar. 
Finger-ring  of  Zinc  and  Copper,  formerly  worn  for  rheumatism. 

(13)  By  G.  F.  Lawrencb,  Wandsworth. 

Necklace  of  Camelian,  worn  by  Arabs  as  good  for  the  blood. 

The  following  Communications  were  read  : — 
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I. 

NOTES  ON  THE  TRUE  DATE  OF  THE  OCTOBER  FESTIVAL  OF  ST 
REGULUS  OF  ST  ANDREWS,  AS  BEARING  ON  THE  SUGGESTED 
IDENTIFICATION  OF  ST  REGULUS  AND  THE  IRISH  ST  RIAGHAIL. 
By  the  Right  Rbv.  BISHOP  DOWDEN,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  Soot. 

In  a  paper  read  before  this  Society  on  June  10,  1861  {Proceedings 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  voL  iv.  pp.  300-321),  the  late  Mr  W.  F. 
Skene,  when  treating  of  the  suggested  identification  of  the  Scottish  St 
Regulus  with  the  Irish  St  Eiaghail,  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
festivals  of  these  two  Saints  came  within  a  day  of  one  another  in  the 
Scottish  and  Irish  calendars. 

Dr  Reeves,  again,  in  his  well-known  essay  On  the  Ciddees  (p.  34) 
which  was  published  in  1864,  remarks  that  Begulus  ''appears  in  Scotch 
calendars  at  the  17  th  of  October,  and  is  conjectured  to  be  the  same  as 
one  [t.6.  the  Irish]  Riaghail  of  Muicinis,  who  is  commemorated  with  us 
[».&  in  Ireland]  on  the  preceding  day.** 

Mr  Skene,  in  his  last  important  work,  Celtic  Scotland  (ii.  267-8,  2nd 
edition,  1887)  repeats  the  same  statement.  Riaghail  '' appears  in  the 
old  Irish  martyrologies  on  the  1 6th  day  of  October.  .  •  •  Regulus  of  St 
Andrews,  however,  is  commemorated  in  the  Scottish  calendar  {sic)  on 
the  17th  of  the  same  month.''  And  he  then  goes  on,  with  much  con- 
fidence, to  explain  this  difference  of  dates.  "We  find,"  he  writes, "  that 
there  is  usually  a  confusion  in  the  celebrations  on  these  two  days,  when 
the  16th  day  of  the  month  is  also  the  17th  day  before  the  kalends  of 
the  next  month."  And  he  illustrates  his  statement  as  to  this  usual 
confusion  by  a  single  example,  upon  which  I  shall  afterwards  have  a 
word  to  say. 

Now,  I  would  first  observe  that  a  confusion  between  the  16th  and  the 
17  th  of  a  month,  arising  from  the  medieval  calendars  ordinarily 
exhibiting  dates  according  to  the  old  Roman  method,^  is  much  more 
likely  to  occur  to  a  writer  in  the  nineteenth   centuiy,  who  was  not 

^  The  double  method,  it  may  be  obeerved,  will  be  found  in  the  standard  copies  (the 
'  Sealed  Books")  of  the  present  book  of  Commou  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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accustomed  to  the  daily  use  of  the  Roman  method,  than  to  the  mediseval 
ecclesiastics,  who  were  thoroughly  familiar  with  it^  and  used  it  eveiy  day 
of  their  lives. 

But  my  object  in  making  this  commxmication  to  the  Society  is  to  point 
out  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  coi^ectural  explanations,  ingenioiis  or 
otherwise,  of  how  the  confusion  originated,  since,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  confusion  exists,  except  what  has  been  imported  into  the  question. 
Mr  Skene  was  probably  misled  by  simply  looking  at  the  Calendar  of 
the  Aberdeen  Breviary,  which  a  few  years  before  his  communication  to 
the  Society  had  been  made  known  to  scholars  generally  in  the  beautiful 
reprint  issued  (1854)  for  the  members  of  the  Bannatyne  and  MaUland 
Clubs}  In  that  calendar  we  find,  under  the  month  of  October,  for  the 
15th,  16th,  and  17th  days,^ 

A.  Idibus. 

b.  xvii.  Novembris  Michaelis  de  mote  tiiba  ix.  L  Colmani. 

c.  xvi.  kl.  Reguli  ab.  ix.  L  nisi  fact  fue  in  qdra  (epL  ix.  L 

But  when  we  turn  from  the  Calendar  to  the  place  in  the  Breviary 
where  we  should  look  for  the  office  for  the  October  festival  of  S.  Regulus, 
all  is  at  once  made  plain.  The  rubric  at  that  place  declares  that  the 
day  of  St  Regulus  is  the  same  day  as  that  of  St  Colman  and  of  St 
Michael  in  Monte  Tumba,  but  that  the  office  waa  in  Aberdeen  to  be 
"deferred"  to  the  "morrow"  of  the  16th.  This  was  according  to  a 
well  known  practice  of  the  Mediaeval  Church.  When  two  or  more 
festivals  happened  to  fall  upon  the  same  day,  it  was  the  practice  to 
celebrate  only  one,  and  to  "defer"  the  other,  or  others,  to  a  different  day 
or  days.  The  more  important  festival  holds  its  proper  place ;  the  less 
important  is  celebrated  on  another  occasion.  Now,  at  Aberdeen  (at 
least  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Elphinstone,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
issue  of  the  Aberdeen  Breviaiy  printed  by  Chepman,  which  is  now  in 
our  hands),  the  festival  of  St  Michael  the  Archangel  in  Monte  Tumbo, 
commemorating  a   supposed  appearance   of  the  Archangel   to   Bishop 

^  Or  by  a  veference  to  T.  Dempster'a  Menologiwn  Seoticum  (1622),  or  Adam  King's 
Ane  Kallendar  Perpetuaie  (1588). 
^  The  words  Michaelis  de  morUe  tumba  are  in  red  letter,  indicating  their  importance 
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Autbert  in  Normandy  at,  as  it  would  seem,  the  remarkable  rocky 
eminence  now  known  as  Mont  St  Michel,  was  reckoned  a  day  of  such 
importance  that  it  is  marked  in  red  letter  in  the  Calendar,  and  causes  the 
deferring  of  the  festivals  of  Colman  and  Regulus.^ 

This  is  only  one  illustration  out  of  hundreds  of  the  influence  of  the 
English  Service-books,  and  more  particularly  those  of  Sarum  (all 
naturally  affected  by  Norman  thought  and  feeling),  upon  the  devotional 
system  of  the  Medieval  Scottish  Church. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr  Skene  would  have 
been  both  saved  from  attributing  an  extraordinary  piece  of  stupidity  to 
the  Scottish  mediaeval  ecclesiastics,  and  from  propounding  his  own  very, 
unsatisfactory  attempt  to  account  for  it,  and  also  would  have  been  able 
to  have  greatly  strengthened  his  case  for  the  identity  of  St  Regulus  and 
St  Eiaghail,  had  he  thought  of  referring  from  the  Calendar  to  the 
Breviary  Offices  for  the  October  Festival  of  St  Regulus. 

2.  It  seems  as  if  Mr  Skene,  in  preparing  his  Celtic  Scotland^  had 
relied  merely  upon  his  earlier  inquiries,  as  detailed  in  his  communication 
to  this  Society.  He  still  speaks  of  "  the  Scottish  Calendar,"  as  if  there 
were  only  one  calendar,  while  in  the  medieval  period  not  only  every 
diocese,  but  even  many  an  important  church  would,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, possess  its  own  list  of  commemorations  and  festal  observances. 
Bishop  A.  P.  Forbes'  Kalendars  of  Scottish  Saints  was  published  in 
1872,  and  contained,  beside  the  Calendar  of  the  Aberdeen  Breviary, 
several  other  important  calendars,  drawn  mainly  from  manuscript  sources. 
Among  these  is  an  interesting  calendar  said  to  belong  to  Feme  in  Ross 
{Nova  Farina),  The  manuscript^  which  Bishop  Forbes  had  not  the 
advantage  of  himself  examining,  was  (1872)  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  at  Dunrobin  Castle.  It  certainly  deserves  a  more 
careful  study  than  has  yet  been  afforded  it.  But  the  point  of  interest 
in  our  present  inquiry  is  that  "  Regulus  Confessor  "  appears  on  the  1 6th 
of  October.  The  Feast  of  St  Michael  in  Monte  Tumba  not  being 
entered  at  this  date  in  this  calendar,  there  was  no  need  to  defer  the  day, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Aberdeen  Breviary. 

'  llabilloa  {An,  Ord.  S.  Senedicti,  IL)  gives  the  date  of  tbiB  appearance  at  a.d. 
710. 
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Once  again,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  256  of  the  Proceedings  of  this  Society  will 
be  found  Mr  Laing  s  extracts  from  the  Aberdeen  Martyrology  of  the 
16th  century.  There  we  read: — "xwj  KL  Nouembris.  In  Scocia 
Sancti  Reguli  abbatis  apud  ecclesiam  de  Kybewni."  Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  wholly  unnecessary  to  remark  that  this  Martyrology  abounds 
throughout  in  examples  of  Scotia  being  unquestionably  used  for  Scotland 
— Ybernia  being  used  for  Ireland — as  indeed  we  might  have  inferred 
from  the  date  of  the  work,  which  appeared  to  have  been  written  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  may  suffice  to  cite  in  illustration 
*'  xiij  KL  Julij  Natalis  Sancte  Margarite  regine  Scocie,"  &a  "  XL 
Aprilis  in  Scocia  Sancti  Gilbert!  episcopi  apud  cathedralem  civitatem 
suam  de  Dornoch,"  .  .  .  "  cui  tunc  regum  obsequia  spementi  nunc  non 
solum  reges  sed  et  universale  vulgus  Britannic  et  Ybemie  peregrinando 
gracia  eiusdem  precibus  et  clarissimis  miracidis  illuminantur."^ 

Such  testimonies  as  have  been  adduced  can  leave  no  doubt  that  in 
Scotland  the  proper  day  for  the  October  Festival  of  St  Regulus,  though 
not  everywhere  the  day  of  its  actual  celebration,  was  xvii  KaL  Nov., 
t.e.,  the  16  th  of  October.  And  whatever  weight  may  be  attributed  to 
the  identity  of  the  days  of  St  Regulus  and  St  Riaghail,  as  an  argument 
for  the  identity  of  the  persons  themselves,  may  now  with  confidence  be 
accepted.^ 

Mr  Skene,  in  support  of  his  very  bold  statement  {Celtie  Scotland^  ii, 
268)  that  there  is  usually  a  confusion  of  these  two  days  [i.e*,  the  16tii 
and  17th  of  a  mouth]  when  the  16th  day  of  the  month  is  also  the  17th 
day  before  the  Kalends  of  the  next  month,  cites  but  one  example,  upon 

^  The  only  clear  exception  to  the  prevailing  use  of  "SIcotia"  in  the  Aberdeen 
Martyrology  is  at  "xv.  Kl.  Aprilis.  In  Scotia  natalis  Sancti  Patrick  episoopi  et 
confessoris  qui  primus  ibidem  Christum  euangelizavit."  It  looks  like  an  entry  from 
some  much  earlier  source. 

^  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  when  a  man  of  such  eminence  as  the  late 
Mr  Skene  makes  a  statement  such  as  we  have  been  considering,  other  writers  should 
not  follow  in  his  track  without  further  examination.  And  so  we  have  his  statement 
repeated  without  demur  in  two  recent  ecclesiastical  histories  of  Scotland,  the  History 
of  the  CaihoUc  Church  of  Scotland^  by  Dr  A.  Bellesheim,  translated  with  notea  by 
Dom  Hunter  Blair  (voL  L  p.  94),  and  in  The  Church  of  Scotland  from  its  Founda- 
tion to  the  Reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  by  Rev.  James  Campbell,  D.D.,  F.S.A., 
p.  73. 
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which  a  few  words  may  he  said.     But  first  it  may  he  ohserved  that  the 
coincidence  referred  to  occurs  in  no  less  than  seven  months  in  the  year, 
that  is,  in  the  case  of  all  the  months  having  thirty-one  days.     So  that, 
if  the  confusion  is  usual,  we  ought  to  have  many  examples  producihle. 
Mr  Skene  supplies  what  he  thinks  to  he  one.     He  writes,  "  St  Patrick 
is  commemorated  at  Auvergne  on  the  16th  March,  while  his  day  in  the 
Irish  martyrologies  is   the  17th  of  that  month."     Any  weight  that 
attaches  to  this  argument  proceeds,  of  course,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Patricius  commemorated  at  Auvergne  was  not  a  different  person  from 
the  Apostle  of  Ireland.     Dr  Todd,  in  his  learned  work  on  St  Patrick, 
Apostle  of  Ireland  (p.  305),  considers  the  Patricius  of  Auvergne  was  not 
the  great  Patricius  of  Ireland,  hut  Palladius,  his  unsuccessful  predecessor 
in   the   work   of   converting   Ireland   to   Christianity.      It   would   he 
impossihle  to  discuss  on  the  present  occasion  the  question  as  to  who  the 
Auvergne  Patricius  really  was.     But  we  must  rememher  how  common 
at  the  time  was  the  name  Patricius.      Gihhon  (Decline  and  Fatl^  iv. 
p.  300,  edit  Milman  and  Smith)  declares  that  "the  meanest  subjects  of 
the  Roman  empire  assumed  the  illustrious  name  of  Patricius  "  [t.e.,  at  the 
close  of  the  5th  century].    And  in  Smith  and  Wace's  Dictionary  of  Chris- 
tian Biography  we  find  notices  of  no  less  than  twelve  different  persons 
bearing  that  name  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne.     There  is  nothing 
in  the  entry  in  the  martyrologies  in  which  the  name  occurs  to  suggest 
that  this  Patricius  was  connected  with  Ireland.     And,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Bollandists,  the  learned  John  Sauaro,  who  adopts  the  view  that  this 
Patrick  and  the  Irish  Patrick  are  the  same,  suggests  in  his  Origines 
Aruemenses^^  as  the  explanation  of  the  name  appearing  on  the  1 6th,  and 
not  the    17th  March,  that  the  name  was  entered  last  on  the    16th 
with  reference  to  the  vigil  of  this  festival,  and  that  afterwards,  by  an 
error  depositio  [t.^.,  death],  was  in  some  copy  inserted  (Bollandists, 
Acta  Sanctorunu     Martii,  tom.  iL  417).     This,  too,  is  mere  guesswork, 
but  it  is  a  better  guess,  it  seems  to  me,  than  that  of  Skene.     At  any 
rate,  the  identification  of  the  two  Patricks  is  too  doubtful  to  make  this 
case  of  any  value  in  support  of  his  contention,  which  contention  we  have 

^  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult  this  work. 
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already  Been  is  wholly  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  St  Begulus  and  St 
Riaghail. 

Up  to  this  point  our  inquiry  has  resulted  in  establishing  on  a  basis  of 
fact)  not  of  conjecture,  the  correctness  of  Mr  Skene's  suggestion  that  the 
Festivals  of  Begulus  of  St  Andrews  and  Riaghail  of  Muicinis  fell  on 
the  same  day  of  October.  But  the  value  of  the  argument  based  on 
this  fact  for  the  identification  of  the  two  persons  so  commemorated  is 
considerably  diminished,  if  it  be  not  whoUy  destroyed,  by  certain  other 
considerations  presented  to  us  on  a  further  study  of  the  mediaeval 
calendars,  which  I  now  proceed  briefly  to  notic& 

The  October  Festival  of  St  Begulus  was  not  the  only  festival  of  that 
saint  in  the  Scottish  calendar&  His  name  appears  also  in  the  Calendar 
of  the  Aberdeen  Breviary  at  March  30th  (iii.,  KL  Aprilis).  And  the 
rubric  (Pars  jEdiva,  foL  cxxviii.)  directs  that  it  is  when  the  spring 
celebration  has  not,  for  certain  liturgical  reasons,  been  observed  that  the 
October  Festival  is  to  be  celebrated.^  It  was  contrary  to  liturgical 
usage  to  celebrate  the  festivals  of  saints  in  the  solemn  season  over- 
shadowed by  the  thought  of  the  passion  of  Christ,  or  in  the  season 
when  the  thoughts  of  the  faithful  were  occupied  by  the  joys  of  the  great 
festival  of  Christ's  resurrection.  Our  forefathers  would  not  allow  any 
mere  human  associations,  however  venerable,  to  intrude  themselves  on 
the  more  sacred  thoughts  of  the  Passion  and  Easter.  Now,  the  30th 
March  would  necessarily  with  much  frequency  fall  either  within  the 
last  two  weeks  of  Lent  or  in  the  week  following  Faster.  The  direction 
in  such  cases  was  that,  except  in  the  churches  dedicated  to  St  Begulus, 
where  the  rule  was  not  to  apply,  the  festival  was  to  be  "  transferred  " 
to  the  "  morrow "  of  St  Michael  in  Monte  Tumba.  You  will  observe 
then  that,  liturgically  considered,  the  October  Festival,  when  it  was 
observed,  was  only  the  Festival  of  March  30th  "  transferred."  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of 

^  The  Fabric  runs,  "qu  in  xl  [ue,,  in  Lent]  de  eo  non  faerit  serricium ;"  and 
the  direction  is  more  fully  given  in  the  rubric  at  the  Calendar  (end  of  MarchX  "Si 
festa  sanctorum  olaui  martyris  et  reguli  abbatis  infra  passione  do.  cotegerit  sea  oc. 
pas  transferre  debent  videlz  ....  [dies]  sancti  reguli  usque  ad  crastinam  michaelis 
do  monte  tumba  nisi  in  ecclesiis  de  eisdem  dedicatis." 
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the  October  Festival  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Missal  of  Ajrbuthnot,  but 
on  March  30  we  find  "  St  Regulus^  bishop  and  confessor/'  as  a  feast  "  of 
nine  lessons."  This  system  of  transferring  a  festival,  for  the  reasons 
assigned,  or  for  similar  reasons,  could  be  easily  illustrated  by  other 
examples.  It  may  suffice  to  notice  that  St  Olaf,  whose  day  also  faUs 
on  March  30,  was  "  transferred "  by  the  Aberdeen  Breviary,  for  the 
same  reasons,  to  the  second  half  of  the  year,  namely,  to  July  29  th. 
But,  further,  it  was  by  express  rubric  permitted  by  the  Aberdeen 
Breviary  to  celebrate  the  Festival  of  St  Regulus,  should  it  in  any  year 
f aU  within  the  period  in  spring  already  referred  to,  on  any  convenient  day 
after  the  octave  of  Easter ;  that  is,  after  the  Sunday  next  after  Easter. 
The  same  rule  applied  to  the  Festival  of  St  Olaf.  This  tends  to  show 
that,  at  least  when  the  Aberdeen  Breviary  was  arranged,  the  particular 
date  of  the  16th  October  did  not  seem  to  possess  any  very  highly- 
marked  and  peculiar  significance  in  connection  with  Begulus. 

4.  In  estimating  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  the  coincidence  of  the 
October  Festival  of  St  Begulus  with  the  festival  of  the  Irish  St  Biaghail, 
we  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  the  spring  Festival  of  St  Begulus  coin- 
cided with  that  of  an  unquestionable  *^  Begulus  "  (whether  a  real  person 
or  a  hagiological  invention), — St  Begulus  who  was  reputed  to  be  the 
first  Bishop  of  Senlis  (SUvanectce  or  Silvanectum)  in  France,  and  who 
was  popularly  venerated  as  St  Bieul,  with  which  compare  our  popular 
name  St  Bule.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  Scottish  St  Begulus 
legend  he  is  represented  as  a  Greek  monk  from  Patras.  The  French  St 
Begulus  is  also  represented  as  a  Greek  {Argolicd  derivatus  et  nohliter 
exoi'ius  jjrosapid  ^). 

Other  resemblances  between  the  two  stories  are  hardly  more  than 
what  may  be  reckoned  as  the  commonplaces  of  hagiology,  such  as 
miraculous  healing  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  &c. 

And  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing  any 
connection  in  fact  between  the  two  Beguluses,  if  indeed  either  of  them 
ever  existed.  But  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  there  is  some  connection 
between  the  two  festivals.     For  myself,  after  a  careful  examination  of 

^  Fito  ex  eodiee  MS,  AudoTnarensi,  printed  by  the  BoIIandists  (AA.SS.  Martii 
iu.  p.  818). 
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the  evidence,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  fruitless  inquiry  to  ask 
"  who  was  the  historic  Regulus  of  St  Andrews  t  '*  And  the  conjecture  I 
would  venture  to  offer  as  to  the  two  coincidences  of  festivals  that  have 
been  indicated  is  this — that  when  the  cultus  of  St  Regulus  began  to 
establish  itself  in  Scotland,  and,  according  to  the  prevailing  liturgical 
usage  of  the  time,  it  became  necessary  to  fix  a  day  for  celebrating  the 
festival,  the  calendar-makers  were  just  as  ignorant  as  we  are  ourselves, 
and  finding  a  St  Regulus  noted  on  March  30  in  some  earlier  calendar 
which  they  had  consulted,  it  was  assumed  that  that  entry  indicated  the 
day  to  be  observed.  Again,  the  16th  October  in  some  Celtic  calendar 
with  Riaghail  noted,  may,  through  the  resemblance  of  the  names^ 
together  with,  possibly,  some  further  confusion  of  the  name  "  Muicinis  '* 
with  the  name  "  Mucros,"  which  appears  in  the  Scottish  legend,  have  led 
to  indicating  the  16th  as  an  alternative  festival  for  Regulus.  There 
does  not  exist,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  particle  of  evidence  for  any 
connection  in  fact  between  St  Riaghail  of  Muicinis  and  Scotland 
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ON  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CERTAIN  PLACE-NAMES  IN 
SCOTLAND.    Bt  DAVID  CHRISTISON,  M.D.,  Secretary . 

The  attention  which  has  been  hitherto  paid  to  the  place-names  of  Scot- 
land has  been  directed  mainly  to  their  meaning  and  derivation,  and  com- 
paratively little  notice  has  been  taken  of  their  geographical  distribution. 
This  neglect  is  probably  due  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  materials  for 
an  investigation  of  the  kind.  The  first  requisite  is  a  complete  list  of  the 
nameSi  and  such  a  list^  made  with  great  care,  does  exist  in  the  archives 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  But  unfortunately  it  has  not  been  published, 
and  the  investigator  is  obliged  laboriously  to  re-collect  materials,  already 
gathered  together,  but  which  are  not  available  for  his  use.  To  accom- 
plish this  exhaustively,  implies  a  complete  transcription  and  indexing  of 
the  names  on  the  six-inch  scale  maps,  a  task  beyond  the  strength  of  any 
individual  Having  had  occasion,  however,  to  search  the  maps  on  the 
one-inch  scale  for  another  purpose,  I  seized  the  opportunity  to  note  a 
certain  selection  of  place-names,  and  thus  to  ascertain  their  distribution 
in  different  districts.  The  review  is  not  exhaustive,  indeed,  because  many 
names  which  figure  in  the  six-inch  maps  are  omitted  on  the  one-inch 
sheets;  and  because  I  must  inevitably  have  overlooked  a  certain 
number  of  names  in  a  search  of  no  little  extent  and  difficulty. 

To  treat  the  subject  in  a  truly  scientific  manner  it  would  be  necessary 
to  trace,  if  possible,  each  word,  through  perhaps  various  changes,  to  its 
earliest  recorded  form;  because  many  place-names  are  not  what  they 
seem  to  be^  and  to  accept  their  modem  forms  would  often  be  most 
misleading.  To  take  a  single  example:  the  strange-looking  LJianbryde^ 
Morayshire,  loses  its  unaccountable  Welsh  aspect  when  we  find  its 
earlier  forms  to  be  Lamruibride  and  Lamanbride.  But  here  again  the 
workman  is  without  his  tools.  No  general  index  of  the  older  forms 
of  Scottish  place-names  exists,  although  the  means  of  making  one  are  at 
hand  in  the  indices  of  the  Begigtrum  Magni  SigUli,  Record  of  ItetourSy 
and  similar  works.  A  general  index  compiled  from  these  sources,  with 
the  dates  at  which  each  name  occurs  in  the  references,  would  be  no 
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impossible  task  for  some  scientific  body  or  committee  to  undertake,  and 
would  give  to  the  study  of  our  place-names  a  precision  and  reliability, 
which  without  such  aid  are  unattainable. 

In  the  present  inquiry,  which  is  only  in  the  nature  of  a  general 
sketch,  I  have  sometimes  merely  given  the  number  of  occurrences  of 
place-name  roots  in  different  districts;  sometimes  lists  of  the  names 
have  been  added.  Usually  I  have  classified  the  names  as  they  stand  in  the 
map,  without  inquiring  whether  they  are  what  they  seem  to  be,  and 
whether  their  place  might  not  be  altogether  changed  by  tracing  back 
to  the  earliest  forma  To  have  entered  at  any  length  on  such  inquiries, 
or  on  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  distribution  of  place-names, 
would  have  been  to  expand  this  paper  to  the  dimensions  of  a  volama 
When  the  same  name  occurs  several  times  in  my  lists,  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  examples  are  quite  distinct  and  separate.  And  a 
name  which  is  attached  to  a  hill,  house,  and  bum,  &c.,  in  one  locality, 
is  only  recorded  as  a  single  example. 

I.  Ben, 

(1)  The  only  part  of  the  South  of  Scotland  in  which  Ben  occurs  in  any 
numbere  is  in  the  hilly  region  comprised  in  South  Ayrshire  and  North 
Galloway.  Including  one  instance  in  the  immediately  adjoining  part  of 
Dumfriesshire,  it  occurs  in  the  following  forty  cases  on  the  1-inch  map : — 

BenaU  (1250),  Benaw  (1380),  Benbain  (1333),  Benbain,  Befibeoeh  (1321),  Benbraek 
(980),  Benbraek  (1800),  Benbraek  (1475),  Benbraek  (1621),  Low  Benbraek  (1000), 
Bejibrake  Hill  (1000),  Berummmin  (789),  Beneraird  (1435),  Benfadyen  (500),  Ben^ 
gaim  (1200),  Bengray  (1203),  Beninner  (2318),  Benjarg,  Ben  John  (1000),  Benmeal 
(1000),  Benmore  (1177),  Bennan  (1780),  Bennan  (1848),  Bennan  (1105),  Bennan, 
Bmnan  HUl,  Bennan  Hill  (500),  Bennan  Hill  (1157),  Bennan  Hill  (1750),  Bmnan 
Hill  (929),  Meikle  Bennan  (1100),  Bennanbreck  (2000),  Bennane  Head,  Benniguinea 
(1270),  Benton,  B&ntuthtr  Hill  (800),  Benwhat,  Benyellery  (2860),  Bankben  (800), 
Wee  Black  Ben  (1203). 

The  number  of  Bennans  (12)  is  remarkable,  and  they  do  not  seem  in 
general  to  have  a  diminutive  signification.     Benbraek  occurs  5  times. 

(2)  Beyond  this  district  I  have  found  in  Dumfriesshire  but  two 
examples,  Benbuiey  a  farm,  and  Bengali  Hill,  Burn,  and  Farm,  Loch- 
maben ;  in  Peeblesshire,  one,  Benshxiw  Hill,  Drummelzier.  Further 
east,  in  the  I^mmermoor  and  Cheviot  ranges,  it  disappears  entirely. 
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(3)  In  the  Ochils  are  five — Bengengie  Hill  (1855X  BensTiee  (about 
1600),  Benbuck  (+2000),  Bendeuch  (2363),  Beniie  Knowe  (1750). 

(4)  In  Fife,  Beiuxrty  (1150),  Benarho  Farm. 

(5)  North  of  Fife  and  outside  the  Highlands  I  have  not  met  with  it 
directly  as  a  hill,  but  it  perhaps  occurs  indirectlj  in  Loch  of  Little  Ben- 
shalag;  BenwelU^  Bendauckf  Bengartofi,  farm-houses,  Aberdeen ;  Benvie, 
a  Tillage,  Forfar ;  BenchUl^  a  house,  Perthi 

(6)  In  the  Highlands  it  is,  of  course,  universally  spread,  but  its 
proportion  to  other  hill  names  varies  much  in  different  districts ; 
one  sheet  of  the  O.M.  may  be  covered  with  Ben,  and  the  next  with  Cam. 

As  a  rule,  both  in  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  Ben  is  applied  to  lofty 
hilla,  or  at  least  to  hills  of  relative  importance ;  but  there  are  exceptions, 
and  it  occurs  in  several  headlands,  and  even  in  two  or  three  mere  rocks 
or  rocky  eminences  on  the  coast  in  Galloway  and  the  Hebrides.  A 
knowledge  of  its  meaning  seems  to  have  been  better  preserved  than  is 
the  case  with  many  place-name  roots.  Thus,  hUl  is  but  seldom 
added  to  it^  and  we  have  no  Ben  glene  or  Ben  rivers.  It  is  also 
comparatively  rarely  met  with,  derived  from  neighbouring  hills,  in  the 
names  of  farm-houses. 

11.  Pen. 

Pen,  applied  directly  to  hills,  is  not  so  frequent  as  Ben  south  of  the 
Forth,  but  extends  further  eastward.  Whereas  the  Bens  are  clustered 
in  the  S.W.  comer  of  Scotland,  I  found  only  three  Pens  in  the  same 
district — Penwhaile,  Penwherry  Hill  (548),  and  Penderry  Hill  (1015) ; 
but  beyond  it  there  are  eleven,  Knockspen  (1128),  Pehbreck  Ridge 
(1328),  Penbane  (1685),  Penhreek  (1998),  Dumfries;  Penvalla  (1764), 
Lee  Pen  (1647),  Peebles;  Penniestom  Knowe  (1807),  Ettrick  Pen 
(2269),  Pennygant  Hill  (1805),  Penckrise  (1439),  and  Skelfhill  Pen 
(1745),  Roxburgh  and  Selkirk. 

Korth  of  the  Forth  and  outside  the  Highlands  I  have  noted  no 
Pen  applied  to  hills,  but  there  is  Pennan  Head  on  the  Aberdeen  coast. 

Applied  to  farms,  bums,  &C.,  Pen  occurs  more  frequently  and  widely, 
as  I  have  noted  the  following  twenty-five  in  Gralloway,  Ayr,  Dumfries, 
Lanark,  Mid-Lothian,  East-Lothian,  and  Berwick ;  besides  two  farms, 
Penstone,  Forfar,  and  Peniek,  Nairn,  north  of  the  Forth : — 
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Penbleath  Farm.  PenkU  Castle.  Penneld  Farm. 

Penbreck  Bum.  Penkill  Bridge.  Pennersaughs  Farm 

Pencaitland  Parish,  &c.     Penkill  Bum.  Penston  Village. 

Pencloe  Farm.  •  Penkiln  Farm*  Penpont  Parish. 

Pencote  House.  Penlaw  Farm.  Penwhapple  Burn. 

Pencraig  Wood.  Penmanshiel  Village.       Penwhim  Burn. 

Pendrieeh  Farm  (2).  Penmore  Farm.  Penwinnie  Farm. 

Pengrain  Farm.  Pennel  Bum.  Cockpen  Parish. 

These  are  exclusive  of  the  form  Penny^  which,  in  general  at  leasts  is  a 
different  root^  signifying  a  subdivision  of  land.  It  is  possible  that 
Pen  itself  may  in  some  cases  be  either  a  contraction  of  Penny  or  of 
Peten,  or  a  corruption  of  some  other  root.  It  may  also  be  a  question 
whether  the  true  Pens  come  directly  from  the  Cymric  Pen  or  are  local 
corruptions  of  the  Gaelic  Ben, 

In  the  Highlands,  Pen  may  come  from  the  Gaelic  Peighinn,  a  penny. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  attached  to  hills,  but  only  to  houses.  I  have 
noted  Peninariney  South  Uist ;  Penmore,  Penalbanachy  Pennycross^  Penny- 
gown,  Mull ;  Peninver,  ^fuU  of  Kintyre.  But  Pein,  possibly  a  variation 
of  Pen,  occurs  also,  in  combination  with  ehorran,  chonnich,  soraig,  more, 
lea,  drain,  Skye ;  lodden,  avdlla,  gmon,  Hebrides ;  and  ineonaeh,  Arisaig 
(c/.  Pinminnoch,  Galloway  and  Ayr). 

III.  Pin. 

Of  the  few  Pins  applied  to  hills,  five — Pinkain  HiM  (764),  Dupin 
Hill,  Pindonnan  (1097),  Pinverains  (1200),  and  Pinhreck  Mill 
(1133) — are  round  Loch  Doon,  in  the  S.W.  region  of  Scotland.  The  only 
others  are  Pinstane  (1682),  Lanark;  and  Pinderraclty  (1682),  Forfar. 

To  farm-houses  it  is  applied  thirteen  times,  all  in  the  S.W.  of 
Scotland : — Pinclanty,  Pingarie,  Pinkannah,  Pinmadwr,  Pinmerry  (2), 
Pinminnoch  (2),  Pinnure,  Pinvally,  Pinwhirrie,  Dupin^  Letterpin. 
Unless  we  accept,  as  genuine  examples,  Pingle,  Pinkstone  Rig  (1235), 
and  Glespin,  in  Dumfries ;  Pinkerton,  East  Lothian ;  and  the  strangely 
expatriated  Pinhoulland,  Walls,  Orkney. 

IV.  FiOLD,  Field,  Fea,  Fell,  Fall  (?),  Val,  Bhal. 

It  is  characteristic  of  this  root  that  in  contrast  with  Ben,  Bar,  and 
some  other  hill  roots,  it  is  almost  invariably  a  suihx ;  another  character- 
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iBtiCy  in  wtich  it  agrees  with  Ben  but  differs  from  j?ar,  is  that  it  verj 
rarely  strays  from  the  hills  to  the  habitations  at  their  feet. 

1.  Fell, — ^The  great  home  of  the  Fells  in  Scotland  is  in  the  South- 
West.  I  have  noted  48  in  Gralloway  and  the  adjoining  part  of  Ayrshire, 
and  27  in  Dumfries.  But  9  are  also  found  stretching  along  the  south 
of  Roxburgh.  Elsewhere  there  are  only  solitary  outliers, — Oidter  Fell, 
with  its  shoulder  Fell  Shin,  Lanark ;  Campsie  Fells  and  The  Fdh,  Stirling  ; 
Fell  Cleugh,  Berwick ;  Goat  Fell,  Arran ;  Ord  Fell,  Aberdeen. 

(a)  Galloway. — Besides  17  simple  examples,  such  as  ^^ Fell**  **The 
Fdl,"  "^FeU  HUl,"  &c.,  or  Lmg,  Rfjund,  Wee,  WhUe,  Braid  Fell,  &c., 
the  root  occurs  in  Balrazie  Fell,  Barraer  Fell,  Barlockhart  Fell,  Bar- 
muUie  Fell,  Bameallie  Fell,  Barskeoch  Fell,  BrocMoch  Fell,  Boreland 
Fell,  Bught  Fell,  Caimon  Fell,  Carsecreueh  Fell,  Chang  Fell,  Oraigairie 
Fell,  Oraigeach  Fell,  Criffel,  Culvenlian  Fell,  JEldrig  Fell,  Glassock  Fell, 
Gleniron  Fell,  Glenwhapple  Fell,  Larg  Fell,  Mochrum  Fell,  Steg  Fell, 
Sirawarren  Fell,  Tod  Fell,  Thorter  Fell,  Urrd  Fell,  As  a  prefix  it  occurs 
only  in  Fdlnaw,  one  of  the  two  farm-house  examples,  unless  we  include 
the  form  "  Fell  of,**  in  Fdl  of  Barhtdlion,  Fdl  of  Carleton,  two  hills  in 
the  Burrow  Head  district^  and  Fdl  of  Esehonoan,  near  Loch  Doon. 

Li  Gralloway  its  application  to  high  hills  Ib  rare,  and  the  difference  in 
this  respect  as  compared  with  Dumfries,  Roxburgh,  and  Lanark  is 
lemarkabla 

Under   500  to   1000  to   IMOto   AbOTe 

600  ft.   1000  ft.   1600  ft.   3000  ft.  3000  ft.   Total. 

Galloway,    ...       13  23  5  1  0    =    42 1 

Dumfries,  &c.,     .        .        0  2        15  18  5    =    40 

{b)  Dumfries. — Amton  Fell,  Atddion  Fdl,  Bimy  Fdl,  Black  Fdl,  Gapd 
FeU,  Cowan  Fdl,  Oraffd,  Craig  Fdl,  Din  Fdl,  Dirdy  Fdl,  Dod  Fdl,  Ewe^- 
down  Fell,  Fingland  Fdl,  Grange  Fdl,  Hart  Fdl  (2),HowgillFeU,Larri8ton 
Fdly  Loch  Fdl,  Mosshope  Fdl,  Pike  Fdl,  Rivox  Fdl,  Roan  Fell,  Swatte 
FeU,  Wind  Fdl,  Winterdeuch  FdL    As  a  prefix  it  occurs  only  in  ^e^^  £^. 

(c)  Roxburgh. — Berry  FeU,  Dod  Fdl,  Dryden  FeU,  ElUon  Fdl, 
Efoenshope  Fdl,  Fed  Fdl,  Saughtree  FeU,  SkelfldU  FeU,  Whin  FdL 

2.  FdU. — This  form  I  have  met  with  only  in  the  somewhat  doubtful 
cases  of  HiU  of  Quintfcdl,  Caithness,  and  Grootfall,  S.  Ronaldsay. 

^  Six  others  in  GkJloway  were  not  ascertained  precisely,  bat  they  are  all  low. 
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3.  Field  ia  the  form  on  the  O.M.  in  a  considerable  number  of  hills 
in  Shetland,  although  "hill"  itself  is  more  common.  Virdi  Field 
occurs  several  times,  and  there  is  a  Colter  Field  (c/.  GuUer  FeU, 
Lanark).  Artfidd  FeU  (888),  Wigtownshire,  may  be  a  sole  repre- 
sentative in  S.  Scotland. 

4.  Fdd  occurs  only  in  Hamna  Feld  (1326)  and  Tounafeldj  Foula. 

6.  Fiold  is  the  form  in  a  few  instances,  all  on  the  mainlahd  of  Orkney. 

6.  Fea  is  confined  to  Orkney,  and  mainly  to  Hoy,  where  it  occurs  as 
BaUi  Fea,  Binga  Fea,  Genie  Fea,  Omi  Fea,  High  Fea,  Langi  Fea^ 
Meikle  Fea,  Mel  Fea,  Moi  Fea,  Moor  Fea,  Sky  Fea,  Sui  Fea,  and  Wee 
Fea  ;  but  it  is  also  met  with  on  the  mainland,  in  Fea  HiU,  St  Andrews  ; 
Bruna  Fea  (213),  Stromnesa,  and  in  Rousay  in  Kier  Fea  HiU  (700). 

7.  Vol,  Bhal,  the  latter  a  mere  Gaelic  variation  from  the  purer  Norse 
Vol,  are  found  mainly  in  the  Hebrides,  invariably  as  hill-tops  of  every 
degree  of  height,  and  always  as  attached  affixes,  in  contrast  with  the 
forms  Fell,  &c,  which  are  almost  as  invariably  detached.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  examples  of  its  combinations  :— 

(a)  Hebrides,  from  South  northwards. — HeisMvcd  (625),  Yatersay. 
Sheaval  (1260),  Hartaval  (1000),  Ben  Frivol  (654),  Ben  Tangaval 
(1092),  Barra.  AmavcU,  Maraval,  Boneoal,  Earaval,  Oarrieaval, 
Layaocd,  Rueval,  Eeinaval  (all  between  200  and  900),  Sttdaval  (1227), 
South  Uist.  Rueval  (409),  Benbecula.  Unival,  Marraval,  SkeaUaval, 
Flisaval,  Eaval,  Burrival  (between  163  and  1238),  N.  Uist  Orecal 
(2165),  ITUaval  (2153),  Leosaval,  Uisgnaval,  Ulaval,  and  BoUwal 
Scarattaval,  Harris.  In  all  these  the  affix  is  vol,  Bhal  is  the  form 
from  the  North  of  Harris  through  Lewia  Examples :  Roinebhal,  Cear- 
ndbhdl,  N.  Harris;  Feailiabhal,  Drutm  ChrinncU}kal,  Tom  DithabJtail, 
Lewis.  In  all  I  have  noted  86,  a  number  exceeding  that  of  the  Bens 
in  the  Hebrides  by  18.  In  Lewis  and  Harris  vol  or  bhal  occurs 
53  times  and  Ben  23  times;  South  of  Harris,  vol  33  times  and 
Ben  45  times.  Ben  and  vol  are  sometimes  grouped  together, 
sometimes  separately.  It  will  be  observed  that  vol  or  bhal  is  invariably 
preceded  by  a  vowel,  generally  a. 

(b)  Bum. — Ofval,  Barkeoal,  AUival,  TraUved,  Aekival,  Aehval, 
vol,  Oleann  Duibhal  (?). 
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(c)  Skye.-^The  root  reappears  here,  but  only  on  its  West  side,  in 
Stoekval,  DirrivaiUan,  Amaval,  Boinival,  Ben  Corkaval,  SkovcU,  Healaval, 
Hamevaly  Hartavdl,  HelavdL,  Bamevdl,  BeieveU, 

(d)  Orkney  and  Shetland.-^Apparent  examples  are  Vavdl  (a  hill), 
Hyval  (a  house),  Westray ;  SeavcU  (a  hill),  Stronsay,  in  Orkney ;  and 
perhaps  HiU  of  Troliva,  Tell,  Shetland ;  but  some  of  these  may  be 
variants  of  WaU, 

{e)  Another  possible  example  is  Golval  Hill,  Sutherland.  Slianvdl, 
a  house  1 250  feet  above  the  sea,  Strathspey ;  Shinvaly  a  farm,  Nairn ; 
Lynn  of  Shenval,  Tomintoul ;  ShenevaU,  a  farm,  Dundonnel,  W.  Boss- 
shire;  SheanevcU  (Loch  Brora),  Braeval  (2),  farms,  Sutherlandshire;  Shiip- 
Pal  and  Ceanheeaaval,  farms,  Caithness,  are  probably  the  Gaelic  Sean 
hho/ile,  although  it  seems  strange  to  find  bhaUe  in  the  form  of  vol,  asso- 
ciated almost  solely  with  forms  of  eean, 

V.  Babr,  Bab. 

The  Gaelic  Barr  occurs  in  Scottish  topography  in  both  its  primi- 
tive meanings — **tqp  and  point":  in  the  former  sense  abounding 
in  certain  districts,  in  the  latter  rare,  and  applied  to  promontories  or 
headlands.  It  is  possible  that  the  latter  may  aLso  be  the  original 
meaning  in  inland  examples,  but  the  great  mass  of  these  are  un- 
doubtedly hills.  It  is  true  the  names  of  a  great  many  farm-houses  begin 
with  Bar,  and  in  not  a  few  of  these  a  corresponding  hill  with  the  same 
name  is  not  found  on  the  map ;  but  this  may  be  either  because  it  was 
thought  inconvenient  or  unnecessary  to  print  the  name  twice,  or  because 
its  application  to  the  original  hill  had  fallen  out  of  use,  while  it  was 
retained  for  the  habitation  at  the  foot. 

The  common  form  Bam  is  derivable  either  from  Bar  na  "  top  of  " 
or  Beama  "a  gap."  In  Ireland,  where  Bar  in  any  form  is  com- 
paratively rare,  Beama  seems  to  exceed  Bar  in  importance,  as  Dr 
Joyce  gives  in  his  Index  fourteen  townships  derived  from  Beama,  and 
only  eleven  from  Bar,  But  in  Scotland  Bar  greatly  exceeds  Bam  in 
numbers,  including  the  derivatives  both  of  Bar  na  and  of  Beama,  In  not  a 
few  cases,  particularly  in  the  N.K  counties.  Bam  in  the  form  of  Bamyarde, 
and  possibly  in  other  combinations,  is  apparently  the  English  Bam, 
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Although  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  Bar  should  not  be  applied 
to  the  higher  hiUs,  yet  in  fact  it  is  confined  almost  without  exception  to 
the  lower  ones.  Barheys  HiU  (1594),  Ayr,  is  the  giant  of  the  Bars, 
Middle  Bar  Knowe  (1357),  in  the  Cheviots^  a  questionable  example, 
takes  the  second  place,  and  even  Barrholm  Hill  (1163)  and  Barden- 
noch  Hill  (1082)  tower  high  above  most  of  their  fellows  in  (xalloway, 
very  many  of  which  are  only  from  300  to  500  feet  above  the  sea.  In 
Argyleshire  the  highest  Bar  attains  but  1052  feet^  and  it  is  only  in  one 
case,  in  which  the  root  occurs  apparently  in  the  plural,  Bkein  Bharrain 
(2345),  Arran,  that  a  considerable  elevation  is  reached. 

(a)  The  great  home  of  Bar  in  the  Lowlsinds  is  in  the  West»  my  list 
yielding  157  in  Galloway,  and  91  in  Ayr  and  Renfrew. 

{b)  Eastward  the  number  rapidly  decreases,  there  being  only  18  in 
Stirling  and  Lanark,  and  10  in  Dumfries. 

(c)  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  Lowlands  it  almost  disappears, 
Midlothian  furnishing  3,  Bambougle,  Barbauchlato,  and  the  doubtful 
Barley  Dean,  East-Lothian,  2 ;  Dunbar}  with  its  Bar  NesSy  and 
Bara  Church,  &c.  Roxburgh,  3  ;  Bar  Bum,  Alderybar  (a  farm),  and 
Middle  Bar  Knotoe  (1357).  Berwick,  none,  as  BartlefiiU  and  Btxnmde 
can  scarcely  be  accepted  as  true  examples. 

{d)  In  Fife  and  Kinross  it  seems  equally  deficient^  Barbara  fields, 
Barrington,  and  SUverbarton  being  the  only  and  very  questionable 
claimants. 

(e)  In  all  the  Scottish  mainland  further  north  and  west,  excluding 
Argyle,  I  have  only  noted  19. 

(/)  In  Argyle  the  number  is  considerable: — 86  on  the  mainland, 
12  in  the  islands;  thus  apportioned — hills,  29;  points,  4;  rock  in  the 
sea,  1 ;  port,  1 ;  streams,  2  ;  glen,  1  ;  dwellings,  59. 

(g)  In  the  Hebrides,  Skye,  and  neighbouring  islands,  it  ahnoet  dies 
out  again,  although  Barra  is  a  conspicuous  example  among  a  few  others; 
and  in  Orkney  and  Shetland  I  have  not  met  with  it  at  alL 

The  actual  number  in  Scotland  must  be  considerably  greater  than 
appears  on  the  1-inch  map,  as  in  Galloway,  where  I  noted  157,  Sir 

*  Bar  here  is  supposed  to  refer  to   an  Irish  St  Barr,  bat  the  deriTation  may 
possibly  be  from  the  adjoining  promontory,  Bar  Ness. 
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Herbert  Maxwell's  fuller  list  gives  172  ;  Mr  F.  R.  Coles  finds  93  in 
Kirkcudbright  alone. 

YL  Eamb,  Eaxb8»  Kaim,  Kaihb. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  derivation  of  this  word  has  been  made  out 
It  appears  to  be  associated  either  with  slight,  perhaps  moraine-like 
eminences,  or  with  longish,  low  (comb-like  f)  ridges.  Although  nowhere 
numerous,  the  examples  are  widely  spread.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have 
noted  them  so  carefully  as  other  roots,  but  my  lists  contain  none  in 
Galloway.  Elsewhere  in  South  Scotland  it  appears  8  times  as  K.  hill, 
8  times  as  £.  knowe  or  K.  rig,  or  other  form  implying  elevation  ;  and 
13  times  simply  as  K.  (applied  to  houses),  or  as  K.  house,  castle,  &c. 
Further  north,  and  in  the  Highlands,  it  is  rare ;  indeed,  I  have  only 
noted  9  examples — 5  in  Argyle,  1  of  which  is  a  corruption  of  Camta,  a 
bay ;  and  4 — Maiden  Karnes,  on  the  coast,  Stonehaven;  Karnes  of  Candy^ 
Aberdeen  ;  Kame  of  DuffuSy  Moray ;  and  Karnes,  Blairgowrie — are  in 
the  north-eastern  counties.  In  Orkney  and  Shetland  there  are  20* 
Here  the  application  is  somewhat  different.  Most  arQ  either  sea-rocks 
on  or  close  to  the  coast^  or  small,  narrow  (comb-like?)  promontories, 
such  as  K,  of  Stews,  Stack  of  K,  K,  of  Gamy,  which  are  the  only 
Karnes  on  the  1-inch  map  in  Orkney;  Cristal  K^  Fair  Me;  K.  of 
Riven  Noup,  Noup  K,  Lokati  K,  Mid  K,  K  of  Isbister,  Meo  Kame 
Skerry,  Easter  and  Wester  K,  Ruska  K,  K  of  Flouravoug,  and  Holey 
K^  in  Shetland.  Two  or  three,  howeyer,  seem  to  b^  ordinary  inland 
hills,  such  as  K,  of  Corrigall  (588),  Fair  Isle,  Hoo  Kame  (888),  Nesting: 
and  a  few  others  are  inland  ridges ;  West  K.,  Weisdale ;  K,  of  Sandmick 
and  The  Camb  (1)  in  YelL  The  only  "  Fort "  in  connection  with  the 
root  is  on  Kaimes  Hill,  Dalmahoy,  Midlothian. 

VII.  CooM,  Coomb,  Comb. 

Although  signifying  in  Anglo-Saxon  not  a  hill,  but  a  low  place 
enclosed  by  hills,  a  valley,  this  appears  to  occur  in  Scotland  also  as 
a  name  for  lofty  hills,  and  only  10  times  in  any  form,  all  but  1  in  or 
near  Dumfriesshire,  Coomsfell  (1609),  Comb  Head  (1998),  Wldte 
Coomb  (2695X   Coom   Bum  (Wamphrey),   Cooms  Farm^  are  in  that 
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county;  Coom  Dod  (2082),  on  the  border  of  Lanark  and  PeeUes; 
Coom  Law  (1699)  and  Coom  Bum,  in  Selkirk;  Comb  EiU  (1687)  and 
Coomb  Edge  (1650),  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Cheviots.  The  only 
possible  instance  north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  appears  to  be  Dunscomb 
(1330),  one  of  the  Kirkpatrick  hills,  Dumbartonshire. 

VIIL  Ward,  Wart,  Vord. 

Although  there  is  scarcely  a  county  in  the  English-speaking  parts  of 
the  Scottish  mainland  that  has  not  at  least  one  example  of  the  root 
Ward,  it  is  in  the  Northern  Islands,  and  particularly  in  the  Shetland 
group,  that  their  peculiar  home  is  to  be  found,  the  number  there  pro- 
bably exceeding  that  in  all  the  rest  of  Scotland  put  together. 

(a)  In  the  Orkneys  I  have  noted  Ward  Hill  10  times;  Wart  HiU 
twice;  Wart  twice;  Ward  of  Housebay,  of  Eedland;  The  Wards; 
ma  of  Wards;  and  Ward  Point;  19  in  alL 

(b)  But  in  Shetland  Ward  occurs  44  times,  Wart  once,  and  Vord  6 
times ;  61  in  all.  There  is  not  a  parish,  and  scarcely  a  habitable  island, 
in  which  it  does  not  occur  at  least  once.  In  almost  all  cases  the 
application  is  to  hills,  which  are  often  the  highest  or  most  conspicuous 
of  the  island  or  district  in  which  they  occur.  In  82  instances  the  form 
is  Ward  of,  such  as  W.  of  Symbister,  Veester,  Beawiek,  Virdaskule, 
Dragoness,  ChUrabister,  Arisdale,  Gopister,  and  so  on.  Once  it  occurs 
with  Field,  in  W.  of  Heodafield,  In  5  instances  the  specific  name  pre- 
cedes Ward — Emess  W. ;  Kirka  W.  ;  MueJde  W. ;  Green  W. ;  Abrams 
W.  Other  forms  are  Ward,  The  Ward  or  Wards,  and  Ward  HilL 
The  examples  of  the  primitive  form  Vord  are  Eamna  Vord  (700)  and 
Mousa  Vords  (300),  Sandness;  Gamla  Vord  (200),  Whalsey;  Vord 
mil  (388),  Saxa  Vord  (935),  Unst;  and  Vord  mU,  Fetlar.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  only  representative  in  Boss,  Sutherland,  and 
Caithness  is  Wart  mil  (412),  near  Wick. 

(c)  In  the  north-eastern  counties  I  have  noted  Ward  or  Wards  36 
times,  as  WardJiead  (11),  Wardend  (7),  WardhtU  (2),  &c.  It  occurs 
in  the  plural  in  Wards  of  Alves,  of  Afforsk,  Wester  Wards,  Oreenwards, 
In  this  region  the  connection  is  rarely,  directly  at  least,  with  hills,  and 
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the   frequency  with  which  the  combination   is   with  head  and  end 
suggests  the  signification  of  "  Districts." 

{d)  In  the  southern  counties  my  lists  show  24  examples,  in  the  forms 
of  WanUaw  (8),  Wardlaw  Hill,  Ward,  Wardpark,  neuk,  end,  &c.  In 
Galloway,  however,  I  have  noticed  but  one,  The  Ward,  or  The  Ward 
Bum,  New  Luce.  The  Wardlaws  are  probably  "  Watch  hills.*'  The 
slogan  of  the  Marwells  is  **  Bide  Wardlaw." 

IX.  Dale,  Dail,  Dal,  Dil  as  an  ai¥ix  in  the  Highlands,  and  Orkney 

and  Shetland. 

I  did  not  note  this  root  generally  in  the  Lowlands.  Its  application 
to  the  greater  valleys  of  Dumfries,  Lanark,  Roxburgh,  and  Peebles  is 
well  known,  but  it  does  not  occur  often  among  the  smaller  valleys, 
either  in  these  or  the  neighbouring  counties.  I  looked  for  it  carefully  on 
the  maps  of  Gralloway,  Dumfries,  Selkirk,  and  Peebles,  and  only  found 
Glenstoekadale,  Kileoquadale,  Ltddesdale,  Kirkdale,  Troudale,  Troicdaie, 
Grobdale,  Mouddle,  Galloway;  Dryfesdale,  Megdale,  Hotodales,  Dumfries ; 
and  Birktnddle,  Selkirk.  There  is  also  LendaJ,  near  Galloway,  in  Ayr- 
shire. In  the  north-eastern  counties  I  have  tested  it  from  north  of  the 
middle  of  Aberdeenshire  to  the  south  side  of  Moray  Firth,  and  have  found 
NetJierdale,  Stoekadale,  Burrddales,  PhUlexdale,  Conniesdale,  Walkerdales, 
SurradaJle,  and  Caimdale.  But  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands,  particu- 
larly the  Islands,  and  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  it  is  frequent,  sometimes 
in  the  greater  valleys,  but  far  more  often  in  the  smaller,  and  even  the 
very  small  and  perhaps  streamless  vales.  It  is  found  in  the  following 
combinations,  almost  always  as  an  affix,  beginning  in  the  south. 
Island  of  Arran. — Chalmadale,  Kiskaddle,  Ormidale,  Scorrodale, 
Island  of  Bute. — Birgadale,  Ardroscaddle. 

Jura. — Aoiedale,  Asdale,  Brosdale,  Garrisdale,  Grundale,  Grunndale, 
Leondal,  Lubhamadale,  Sgamadail,  Trosdale. 
MulL — Scarisdale, 

Kintyre. — Carraddle,  Freasdale,  Ifferdale,  Mausdale,  Rhonadale, 
Torrisdale. 

Mainland  of  Argyle. — Andail,  Bhorradale,  Borrodcde,  Alt  na  mi 
ChomdhaU,  Crippeedale,  EHegadale,  Ghwdale,  Liddesdale,  Lovdale, 
Mungtisdale,  Ormidale,  Scaddale,  Stockdale,  Raagadil. 
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Hebrides — Small  Southern  Isles. — Allasdale,  CrubridaHey  Eolisdale, 
Maddasdaley  Skipisdal,  Tunguadcde, 

8.  Uist. — Barrodale^  BoisdcUe,  Dremisdale,  Hellisdale,  LaMsdcde^ 
LdodcUe,  Rudale. 

Benbecula. — Borasdale,  G^ramisdale. 

N.  Uist — LibidcUe. 

Harris. — Beesdale,  BhrtdhadaU,  Boroadalej  (JheothadaU,  Dibadal 
XJarach  and  lorach  (villages),  DhihadaU^  DibidU^  Eorradal,  Qeirsdcde^ 
Ghrunndail^  GravadcUe,  Gunisdale,  Zjacaadail,  Langadale,  Laxdale, 
Laxadale^  Leomadal^  lAngdaley  Liundail,  MdodcU,  MeodcUe,  Modale, 
Mtdadaly  Phuordail^  EaonadaU,  SccUadale,  ScarraadaUy  Scecudadail, 
Sgannadail,  Shiuiinagadatl,  SkeaudcUe,  SttdadcUe,  Thorrculatl,  UaUadale, 
Uamaddle,  UUadale. 

Skye. — Armadale,  BemisdaU,  Caladal,  Caradal,  Daladale,  Dibidal, 
Duisdale,  Elendale,  EskidaXy  Husdaley  lonadal,  Lynedale,  Merkcuiale, 
Ollisddl,  Onisdaly  Risadal,  Boniisdal,  Scaladal  (3),  Scamadal,  Sleadale, 
Sneosd-al,  Suardal,  Sumardale,  Tungadal, 

Eigg. — Glendale,  Charradale,  Galmisdale  (Leac  a  GhuidkaX), 

Ganna. — GarrisdcUe. 

Hum. — Dibidilf  Papadil,  Guirdtl, 

Mainland — Inverness  and  Boss. — AUaddle,  Amisdale,  Attadale, 
Beasdale,  Bianasdale,  Btndal,  Borrtsdale,  Brocadaley  CrotndaJe,  Dtebi- 
dale,  Erradale,  Eskadcde,  Uieamasdailf  Flowerdale,  Gradaly  fforrwdcde, 
Kerrysddle,  Meadale,  Obsdale,  Rusdale,  Slattadale,  Swoj'ddale,  Taodaley 
Torraddle,  Udale,  UUadale. 

Sutherland  and  Caithness. — Achardale,  Achvarasdale,  Armadale^ 
Asdale,  Aueliriinsdale,  BerrtedaUy  Duasddle,  Fionndail,  HaUadaie, 
Helmsdale,  Keoldale,  Langdale,  Migdale,  Miidale,  Mungusdale,  Navidale, 
Ospisdale,  Ousdale,  Rimsdale,  Rwnsdale,  Scalabadale,  Sletdale,  Skinsdale, 
Spinningdale,  Sordale,  Swordale,  TaMale,  Thorrisdail,  Torranshondal, 
Toi-msdale,  Tresdale,  Wederdale,  Weydale. 

Orkney. — Airedale,  Aithsdale,  Beniidale,  Berridale  (2),  BerriedcUe, 
Berrydale,  Blicbersdale,  Brendale,  Caldale,  Deepdals  (3),  Durkadale, 
Durrisdale,  Easedale,  Ervadale,  Eskadale,  Heldale,  Kingadale,  Leenies- 
dale,  LeTidersdale,  Lesliedale,  Lyradale,  Milldale,  Muddisdale,  Naversdale, 
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NiggdaUy  Quanddle,  Qucyyadale,  Bamsddle,  Rusaadale,  Sandsdcde,  Scorra- 
dale,  Stourddle,  Staweradale,  SummeredcUe,  Sunnydale^  Swandale,  Swine- 
dale,  Syarddle,  also  Dale,  The  Dale,  &c  (11),  Dalesport,  Hill  of  Dale, 
Dale  of  Hehie,  Dale  of  Bedland,  Gott  of  the  Dale. 

Shethaid.r—Arisfdale,  Berdale,  Breidale,  BoradcUe,  Bresdale,  Canisdale, 
Canni$dale,  Cladisdale,  Clodiedale,  Colvadale,  CrookadcUe,  Curdale,  Deep- 
dale  (2),  Diubidale,  Durradale,  Foradale,  Glassdale,  Hagdale  (2), 
Hamnadale,  Hdendale,  Heatherdale,  Heodale  {2),  Kirkadale,  Lamhadale, 
Laxdale,  Lerradale,  Migadale,  Milldale,  Mongiersdale,  Mooradale, 
Omandsdale,  Ordadale,  Fetiadale  (2),  Quendale,  Boyldale,  ScammidaJe, 
SetxUde,  Shendale,  Shinniversdale,  SUvadale,  Skdladale,  Smerdale,  Smir- 
leesdale,  Smimaddle,  Tonasdale,  Trolladale,  Tronadale  (2),  Turdale, 
Uradale,  VaUadale,  Veedal,  Vegadale,  Virdadale,  Weiadale  (2),  Winnas- 
fwxrtadale,  Whoallsdale,  Wormadale.  Also,  Dale  or  The  Dale  (7),  Dale 
Voe,  Voe  of  Dale,  HiU  of  Dale,  Dalepark,  Daleton,  Dalescord  Hill, 
Dale  of  Odsta,  of  Ure,  Daal,  The  Daal,  DaUa  Field,  Dalamuidale. 

Dale  in  Orkney  and  Shetland  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  Norse 
Dalr,  although  the  original  broad  sound  of  the  A  seems  almost  entirely 
lost,  In  the  North  Highlands  and  Hebrides,  where  Norse  occupation 
was  strong  and  prolonged,  the  same  derivation  may  be  claimed,  although 
descent  is  possible  from  the  Gaelie  Dail  "  a  field  or  plain."  Dal  as  a 
prefix,  so  common  over  a  great  part  of  Scotland,  is  unquestionably  of 
Graelic  origin ;  but  as  an  affix,  the  probability  in  favour  of  a  N9r8e  origin 
for  DcU  and  Dale  is  strong.  In  the  deed  of  foundation  of  Kataness 
Cathedral,  between  1223  and  1245,  both  dal  and  dale  occur  in  pure 
Norse  names — Askesdale  and  HelgedalL  In  the  South  of  Scotland 
dale  is  no  doubt  the  Anglo-Saxon  Dale  or  Dell, 

X.  HoPB. 

The  little  counties  of  Peebles  and  Selkirk,  the  central  hill-region  of 
Southern  Scotland,  contain  no  fewer  than  sixty  Hopes,  Thence  eastward 
they  radiate  to  the  number  of  fifty-two,  thirty-four  of  these  being  in 
Roxburghshire,  almost  all  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cheviots,  three  on  the 
Crala  Water,  and  eleven  in  the  Lammermoors.  Westwards  they  thin 
out  rapidly,  for  while  there  are  twelve  in  Eskdale,  the  numbers  fall  to 
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three  in  Annandale,  two  in  Nithsdale,  and  one  in  Lanark.  Northwards 
I  have  noted  but  five, — three  on  the  south  slopes  of  the  Pentlands,  and 
two  to  the  north  of  that  range.  Isolated  in  the  far  North,  in  Suther- 
land, stands  Ben  Hope,  with  the  river,  loch,  and  farm  of  the  same  name. 
The  eea  Hopes  are  a  small  class,  chiefly  found  in  Orkney. 

List  of  Hopes  on  the  \-inch  map  of  Scotland, 
A.  Inland,  South  of  the  Forth. 


Aimelshope. 
Auchope. 

Gameshope. 
Qillenbienope. 

Midhope. 
MoGshope. 

Birehope. 

Oreenhope. 

Mountbengerhope« 

Blackhope  (6). 

Hu^hope. 
Harrowhope. 

Northbope. 

Blakehope. 

Peehraehope. 

Bloodhope. 

Harthope. 

Phawhope. 

Bowerhope. 

Hayhope. 

Phenzehope. 

Boykenhope. 

Heatherhope. 

Pbiliphope. 

Brakehope. 

Hindhope. 

Philhope. 

Brockhope. 

Hope. 

Priesthope. 

Brownhope. 

Hope  Bum  (2). 

Riskinhope. 

Bumhope. 
Byrehope. 

Hopebumhead. 
Hope  Farnu 

Rougbhope. 
Bowhope. 

Calfhope. 

Hope  Hills. 

Sandbopc  (2). 

Oalrousthope. 

Hopehead. 

Seathope. 

Capehope. 

Hopehouse  Buhl 

Sbielhope. 
SkelfbiUbope. 

Capelhope. 

Hopestead. 

Carsehope. 

Hopes  Water. 

Smidhope. 

Carterbope. 

Hopeton  House. 

Soonbope  (2). 

Chapelhope. 
Olirfhope. 

Hoppringle. 
Hoprig, 

Sourbope. 
Stanisbope. 

Corsehope. 

Horsehope. 

Stanhope  (3). 

Courhope. 

Horseupcleuch. 

Summerbope. 

Craikhope. 

Crookednope. 

Deephope. 

Hundleshope. 

Sundbope. 

Jockshope. 
Keilhope. 

Sweetbope  (2). 
Thorliesbope. 

Deerhope. 
Dirthope. 

Kelphope. 
Kershope  (2). 

Tweedbope. 
Waddensnope. 

Dryhope. 

Kirkhope  (4). 

Waterbope. 

Dunhope. 

Ladhope. 
Laidlenope. 
Langbope. 
Tianhope. 

Westerbope. 

Edcarhope. 
Elomhope. 
Elfgillhope. 

Whitehope  (6). 
Whithope. 
Whitterhope  (3). 

Epoope. 
Eshielshope. 

Leithenhopes. 

Widebope. 

Lewenshope. 

Williamsbope. 

Ewennhope. 

Linghope. 
Linnope. 

Winterhope. 

Fairliehope. 

Wolfsbope. 

Fauldshope. 

Longhope  (2). 

Woolbope  (2). 

Fawhope. 

Midgehope. 

Yearnbope. 
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R  Inland,  North  of  the  Forth. 
Ben  Hope,  with  River,  Loch,  and  Farm. 

C.  Sea  or  Coast 

a.  Mainland,  h.  Orkneys. 

St  Maraaref  8  Hope,  Firth  of  Forth.  St  Maivaret's  Hope. 

Qrey  Hope  Bay,  Aberdeen  Bay.  Long  Hope. 

Hopeman  (7)  Village,  Elgin.  Kirk  Hope. 

Pan  Hope. 

The  Hope,  Hnnda. 

The  derivation  of  the  sea  Hopes  from  the  Icelandic  Hop,  an  inlet  of 
water,  is  obvious  enough,  particularly  ad  they  occur  mainly  in  Orkney. 
Scandinavian  influence  was  possibly  sufficient  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Scotland  to  justify  the  same  derivation,  in  the  sense  of  land-havens 
in  an  exposed  hilly  region ;  but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  accepting  this, 
because  a  considerable  number  of  Hopes  occur  also  in  the  west  of 
£ngland,  where  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  recognise  a  Scandinavian 
influence.  In  Derby,  there  is  Hope  village ;  in  Gloucester,  Longhope ; 
in  Hereford,  Founhx/pey  Hope  Mansel,  Hopend  (2),  SoUersJwpey  Woolhope; 
in  Shropshire,  Hope  Bagot,  Hope  Botodler,  Hope  HaU,  Hopesey,  Battling 
Hope,  In  the  same  districts  we  meet  with  the  aflix  Hop  or  Qp,  which 
may  possibly  have  t^e  same  origin,  in  Alsop^-doUe^  Gloseopy  Hanop^ 
Derby ;  Hopton,  Hereford ;  HopUm  Castle,  Hoptonronrihe-Kole,  Hapton 
Wafers,  MotHc  Hopton,  Shropshire ;  Hayhop,  Radnor.  The  sufiix  Up,  as 
in  Baeupy  may  possibly  be  of  the  same  dast.  Up  or  Hup  is  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Korthumberland  Hopes. 

XI.   Gill. 

GfUl — 1,  a  cavern ;  2,  a  steep,  narrow  glen ;  3,  the  bed  of  a  mountain 
torrent  (Jamieson's  Scot  Die,).  1  cannot  identify  it  in  the  first  meaning 
in  place-names,  unless  such  instances  on  the  coast  as  Port  CHU,  Mull  of 
GaUoway,  Ness  of  OUarona  and  GUtarump  (rocks  on  the  coast),  Shet- 
land, are  derived  from  caves.  Certainly,  in  the  great  migority  of  cases, 
GiU  is  used  in  the  second  or  third  sense,  which  are  not  easily 
distinguished.  In  the  Highlands,  GUI  is  rare,  and  probably  generally 
represents  the  Gaelic  GiU,   GUe,  whiteness,  white;  or  Gille,  a  lad. 
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The  very  few  in 
equivalent  to  the 

CkUloway. 
OategilL 
Qillarthur. 
Qillespie. 
Qillf  oot  (2). 
QiUhead. 
Gilliescraig. 
Gillroanie. 
Howgill. 
KirkmagiU. 
Loch  QUI. 
Loch  na  Gill 
PhysgilL 
PortQilL 

Dumfries. 
Addei^plL 
AllangilL 
Bimygill. 
Cadgm. 
Capelgill. 


Carlesgill. 

Craigenffillan. 

Crossgills. 

Deadmansgill. 

DorneygiU. 

EffgUl. 

Finnygill. 

Garrogill. 

GiU. 

Gillbrae. 

GiUenbie. 

Gillesbie. 

GiUfoot  (2). 

GiUhilL 

Gillmartin. 

Gillside. 

Gillshaw  Flow. 

GreygilL 

Haire^ills. 

Hoffgill. 

HolehouBegill. 

HowgiU  (2). 

JennygilL 

KirkgUL 


the  West  Highlands  which 
Lowland  Gill,  I  have  given 

Lacgangill  (2). 

LoageeuL 

Manrul. 

Millgill. 

Normangill. 

Powgillcraig. 

Rag^gill. 

RwgjengilL 

Rakingul. 

BangegilL 

Ra8%U 

ReingilL 

Rob^. 

RuegilL 

StanygilL 

Stibbiegill. 

Stonygiil. 

SwingilL 

TewagilL 

WeetgUl  (2). 

WhirivgiU. 

Whiamfl. 

WolfgUL 

Lanark. 
Bic  Sma^ll. 
Caldrongill. 
Gargillstone. 
Chapel^ilL 
CowgiU. 
Deei^giU. 
Duncangill. 
Gairgill. 
GartgilL 
GilL 

GiUbank  (2). 
GiUhead. 
Howe^ill. 
Lanm:ilL 
Leaiml. 
LitSegilL 
LethgiU. 
MaidengiU. 
RaingilL 
Scabgill. 
SnowgilL 


it  seemed  to  me  might  be 
in  the  following  list : — 

SwinegilL 

TouigflL 

Wallacegill. 

Whit^L 

WindypU. 

YeanigilL 

SMirk 
GiUmanacleuch. 
GillkeekeL 

Lothians. 
Gilston  (2). 
Gilmerton. 

Fife. 
Gilston* 

JPerih, 
CargilL 
GongilL 
Dai^ 
Gillybank* 
Gilmerton. 

North-Ecutem  Countie*. 
Auchtygills. 
Gillchom. 
Gillha. 
Gilkhom. 
Gillybiands. 

Caithness  and  Sutherland 
Achniffills. 
AchredigilL 
Achrie^ll. 
Ackergul. 
Apagil,  Tom. 
Aukengill  (2). 
BarrogilL 
Barrigill. 
Gillbum. 
Gilfield. 
Gillivoan. 
GiUock  (2). 
Gills. 
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GothegOl. 

LangergilL 

BeiflgilL 

RibigilL 

BivigilL 

Rivigill,  Beinn. 

RosegilL 

SuismlL 

TraflgilL 

UdrigilL 

UrigOL 

Skue. 
Brois^^ill  (a  burn). 
Brunigill  (a  bom). 
Baabifl^lL 
Qaltriffdl  (a  born). 
Huis^  (a  bum). 
Idrigill  (a  bum). 
Loi^l  (2X  (river). 
Oisgill  (a  bum). 
RingilL 


Roegill  (a  burn). 
Varagill  (2). 
VidigiU  (4X  (all  bums). 
Viki^gill  (a  bum). 

Arran. 
Corrigills. 
Scaftigill,  Glen. 

Hdnides, 
Gill  Meodale. 
Gil  an  t'  Sagairt 

Orkney. 
Gill  (3). 
Gill  Bay. 
Gill  of  Garth. 
GiUiseUj. 
Gillistrang. 

Naaveragill  (Fair  Isle). 
Orgill. 
Rinnigill. 

XII.  Lane. 


RooniegilL 

Skeckingill. 

WithiegiU. 

Shetland. 
AmimwU. 
BroogilL 

Gilarona,  Ness  of. 
Gill  (2). 
Gillbraes. 
Gilsa  Water. 
Giltarump,  small  rocks  on 

coast. 
KetteiggilL 
LittlagiU. 
MudesgilL 
Mungigill. 
Rulesgm. 
SugilL 
Swartagill. 
Waiie^L 


« 


<c 


<c 


According  to  Jamieson,  "  lane  "  in  ihe  South  of  Scotland  signifies  "  a 
brook,  having  a  motion  so  slow  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible ; "  secondly, 
parts  of  a  stream  of  this  kind ; "  and  he  derives  it  from  the  Icelandic  Z^, 
stagnation."  Another  possible  derivation,  however,  is  the  Gselic  Lidn, 
a  marsh,  pond,  or  meadow,"  and  I  have  noticed  on  the  map  a  very 
few  Highland  bums  called  Ldn,  for  example  Ldn  nan  EUdean^  a  stream, 
Tongue,  Sutlierland.  So  few  are  these,  however,  that  the  Norse 
derivation  of  the  numerous  Galloway  Lanes  seems  more  probable.  From 
the  level  nature  of  the  country  through  which  they  flow,  and  their 
winding  course  on  the  map,  these  Lanes  seem  to  justify  Jamieson's 
definition ;  and,  as  an  example  of  the  secondary  derivation,  I  may  men- 
tion the  Collin  Bum,  Kirkcudbright,  which,  when  it  meanders  through 
the  sands  of  Auchencaim  Bay,  changes  its  name  into  ''Auchencaim 
Lane." 

The  range  of  the  "  Lanes  "  is  extremely  limited.  The  hilly  country 
round  Loch  Doon,  at  the  junction  of  Ayr,  Dumfries,  and  Galloway,  is 
their  centre,  from  which  they  radiate  but  a  short  distance  into  Western 
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Ayr,  Upper  Nithsdale,  and  chiefly  Northern  Gralloway,  although  a  few, 
in  the  south  of  it^  reach  the  Solway  Firth.  In  this  limited  region  they 
numher  fifty-two,  as  follows : — 


Anchencairn  Lane. 
Auchlane. 
Auchtitteuch  Lane. 
Balloch  Lane. 
Barend  Lane. 
Beech  Lane. 
Boghead  Lane. 
Bogrie  Lane. 
Braedennoch  Lane. 
Camelon  Lane. 
Carlingwark  Lane. 
Carrick  Lane. 
Carsephaim  Lane. 
Clatteringshaws  Lane. 
Cooran  Lane. 
Corra  Lane. 


Craigdinnie  Lane. 
Carroch  Lane. 
Dalveen  Lane. 
Dargall  Lane. 
Dibbin  Lane. 
E^lin  Lane. 
Fingland  Lane. 
Furmstone  Lane. 
Gala  Lane. 
Qowkslane. 
Grobdale  Lane. 
Kirkgunzeon  Lane. 
Lane  (2). 
Lane,  ^ig. 
Lane,  Little  (3). 
Lane  Bom. 


Lanecroft 

Lane  Foot. 

Lan^te,  East  and  West 

Lanenead. 

Laneside  (2). 

Laneniark. 

Lane  Underbrae. 

Loch  Lane. 

Minnigall  Lane. 

Potterknd  Lane. 

Saugh  Lane. 

Torlane  Bum. 

Torrlane. 

Tnnskeen  Lane. 

Whitespont  Lane. 


The  only  I4ine8  I  have  noted  beyond  this  region  are  in-  East- 
Lothian — Tanderlane  and  Gtdlane, 

XIIL  Grain. 

Grain,  another  South-Scottish  name  for  streams,  is  derived  from 
Gren-a,  old  Swedish,  Grein-a^  Icelandic,  "  to  divide "  ( Jamieson,  Scot 
Die.),  and  signifies  ''  the  branches  of  a  tree,  of  a  river,  or  of  a  valley  at 
its  upper  end."  Its  localisation  is  quite  different  from  that  of  Lcme, 
being  in  Dumfries  (27),  chiefly  in  its  eastern  part;  Peebles  and  Selkirk 
(10);  Lanark  (4);  Roxburgh  (3);  East-Lothian  (1). 


Archie  Grain. 
Barrygrain  Rig. 
Berry  Grain. 
Blackgrain  (3). 
Cabberstongrains. 
Cauldlaw  Grain. 
Caulker  Grain. 
Causeway  Grain  Head. 
Chapel  Grain. 
CleiKhill  Grains. 
Cold  Grain. 
Darlaw  Hill  Grain. 
Dungrain  Law. 
East  Grain. 


Grain. 
Grainhal]. 
Grainbead. 
Grainsbom. 
Hairgrain  Bum. 
Hairgrain  Edge. 
Hairgrain  Rig. 
Haregrain  Rig. 
Hengrain. 
Kirstane  Grain. 
King^ain. 
Long  Grain  ^). 
Long  Grain  Knowe. 
Master  Grain. 


Moss  Grain  Bum. 
Northgrane  Bum. 
North  and  South  Grain  (2). 
Penpain. 
Rashy  Grain. 
Rowantree  Grain. 
South  Grain. 
Trowgrain  Middle  (a  hill)i 
Ugly  Grain. 
Upper  Grain. 
Wellgrain  Dod  (a  hiU). 
Willow^pdn  HilL 
Windshiel  Grain. 
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Straying  far  north  are  Oraifis  of  Fetteresao,  Kincardine,  and  North 
Grain,  Aberdeen. 

XIV.  Beck. 

Beck  is  very  limited  in  numbers  and  range,  as  I  have  only  noted  20 
in  Dumfries,  almost  all  in  Annandale,  and  1  in  Lanark.  It  occurs  as 
an  aflSx  in  Allerbeck,  ArcJierbeck,  Bodesbeck,  Craigheck,  Elheck,  Fishbeck, 
Fopperbeck,  Greenbeck,  Kingsbeck,  Merebeck,  Stoneybeck,  Torbeck,  Trout- 
beck,  Waierbeck;  as  a  prefix  in  Beckfoot,  BeckhcUl,  Beckton;  also  as 
Beek,  Becks,  Beck  Bum,  and  Glemier  Beck. 

XV.  Strand. 

Strand  in  Scottish  signifies  ''  a  small  brook ;  a  gutter ;  an  occasional 
rill  produced  by  rain,"  according  to  Jamieson,  who  adds  that  it  has  no 
such  meaning  in  other  northern  languages.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  derives 
it  from  the  Graelic  sruthan,  1  have  only  met  with  15  examples  of  its 
application  to  streams, — Loch  of  the  Lowes  Strand,  Strand,  Wigtown ; 
Castle  Yards  Strand,  Comarroch  Strand,  Goat  Strand,  Black  Strand, 
Sprit  Strand,  Loch  Strand  (a  burn),  Ged  Strand,  Gold  Strand,  Kirkcud- 
bright ;  Steel  Strand,  Dumfries ;  UUy  Strand,  Cow  Strand,  Baits  Cross 
and  Strand,  Berwick ;  Bum  of  Strand,  issuing  from  Loch  Strand,  Walls, 
Shetland 

XVI.  Lake. 

Fishbeck  Lake,  Earshaig  Lake,  Dumfries,  and  Altrieve  Lake,  Selkirk, 
are  bums,  and  there  is  a  Lakehead  farm-house  on  an  unnamed  bum  in 
Dumfries.  Possibly  former  lakes,  now  dried  up,  gave  the  names  to 
these;  although  I  do  not  know  that  a  single  Scottish  "Lake"  now 
survives  on  the  map  unless  the  Lake  of  Monteith,  so  universal  is 
^  Loch  "  in  both  Highlands  and  Lowlands. 

As  the  foregoing  six  place-names  are  often  applied  to  very  trifling 
streams,  it  is  probable  that  many  are  omitted  from  the  one-inch  map, 
and  a  search  of  the  6-inch  scale  might  materially  add  to  the  number  of 
examples  here  given. 

XVIL  Bal. 
Although  in  the  vast  msgority  of  cases  Bal  is  prefixed  to  the  names 

VOL.  XXVIL  s 
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of  inhabited  places,  yet  it  occasionally  strays  among  the  hills,  derived  in 
all  probability  from  dwellings  at  their  foot,  but  of  which  there  is  not 
always  evidence  on  the  map.  This  is  chiefly  the  case  in  Kirkcudbright 
and  Ayr,  where  we  find  Bcdig  HiM^  Balcarry  Hill,  Balharmie  (553), 
Bahliaig  (1047),  B€dminnock{\1^Q\  Ballageoch  (1084),  and  Ballen- 
deitch  Law  (2267).  In  the  Highlands  I  have  only  noticed  BcUcnock 
(2092),  Lochlomond. 

In  Ireland  Bed  begins  the  names  of  no  fewer  than  6400  townships 
(Dr  Joyce).  Although  not  nearly  so  common  in  Scotland,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  frequent  and  widely  spread  of  our  place-names,  and  occurs 
nearly  800  times  on  the  one-inch  map ;  being  most  abundant  in  the 
South- West  of  the  Lowlands,  Fife,  the  North-Eastern  Counties,  and  the 
Eastern  Highlands.  In  the  West  and  !North  Highlands  and  Hebrides 
it  is  comparatively  rare,  although  it  is  fairly  numerous  in  Argyle.  In 
the  Central  Lowlands  it  is  very  rare,  and  in  Roxburgh  and  Berwick  is 
altogether  absent.  In  the  following  enumeration  round  numbers  are 
given,  and  the  appropriation  to  counties  is  not  always  strictly  correct. 

(a.)  South  of  Scotland  :  Galloway  and  Ayr  90,  Lanark  19,  Lothians 
7,  Dumfries  3,  Peebles  1.     In  all,  about  110. 

(b.)  Fife  and  Kinross  66. 

(c.)  North-Eastern  Counties :  Forfar  75,  Kincardine  25,  Aberdeen 
100.     In  all  200. 

(d.)  Lowland  Coasts  of  Banff  and  Elgin  6. 

(e.)  Sutherland  and  Caithness  38. 

(/)  Perth  110. 

(g,)  Mainland  of  Inverness,  Boss,  and  Cromarty  120. 

(/u)  Mainland  of  Argyle  43. 

(I)  Hebrides  20. 

(k.)  Skye  5,  Mull  8,  Jura  0,  Islay  12,  Coll  and  Tiree  7,  Colonsay 
2,  Seil  and  Luing  3,  Bute  2,  Arran  11.     In  all,  48. 

(Z.)  Shetland  :  Ballamas  Geo,  Little  BcUia  Clatt,  Baliasta ;  pro- 
bably only  apparent  examples 
I  givd  the  Fifeshire  combinations  for  comparison  with  the  Pits : — 

Balado.  Balbairdie.  Balbedie. 

Balbaird  (2).  Balbarton.  Balbie. 
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Balbiniie. 

Balbreikie. 

Balbriggy. 

Balbntme. 

Bdlcaithly. 

BalcanqanaL 

Balcarren. 

Balcaskie. 

Balchrystie. 

Balcomie. 

Balcormo  (2). 

Baleurvie. 

Baldastard. 

Baldinnie. 

Baldridge: 

Balduiha. 

Balfarg. 

Balfour. 


Balgarvie. 

Balgeddie. 

Balgonie  (3). 

Balgorthie. 

Balgove. 

Balgregie. 

Balgrie. 

Balgrove. 

Balnarvie. 

Balhousie. 

Balinbreich. 

Balindean. 

BalUDgall  (2). 

Ballingry. 

Balintaggg;art. 

Ballass. 

BaUo. 


Balmain. 

Balmalcolm. 

Balmeadow. 

Balmerino. 

Balmonth. 

Balmullo. 

Balmule. 

Balmuto. 

BalnealhiU. 

Balniel. 

Ballone. 

Balquhomrj. 

Balram. 

Balrymonth. 

Balsillie. 

Balwearie. 

BellycomaiL 


XVIIL  Pbt,  Pit,  &c. 

The  oldest  forms,  as  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Deer,  are  Pet,  Pett,  and 
Peite.  It  there  occurs  with  proper  names,  as  Pett  and  Pette  mic  Gar- 
nait,  Pette  Maldutb,  Pet  Mec  Cobrtg,  Pet  Ipatr,  but  also  with  specific 
names,  as  Pette  an  mullen,  Dr  Skene  regards  it  as  Pictish,  and  says 
that  ^'  it  seems  to  mean  a  portion  of  land/' 

The  gradual  and  finally  almost  complete  change  from  Pet  to  Pit  is 
shown  in  the  Beg,  Mag,  Sig,  From  1306  to  1420  Pet  alone  occurs, 
the  number  of  instances  being  1 2,  as  follows,  PetacJiop,  Petardy,  Peten- 
dria,  Pet/ouldon  (Clackmannan),  Petgery  (Kincardine),  Petglassy  (Fife), 
Peth/oury  Pethfour  (Aberdeen),  Pethioer  (Stratheam),  Petmvkyaton, 
Petqwhonardy  (Perth),  Petvet  (Stratheam).  From  1420  to  1513,  when 
many  more  names  are  recorded  in  charters  than  previously.  Pit  makes  its 
appearance  17  times,  but  in  10  of  them  Pet  is  also  used,  and  Pet  as  the 
only  form  occurs  112  times.  At  the  present  day,  on  the  other  hand.  Pit 
is  represented  171  times  on  the  one-inch  map,  and  Pet  only  in  10 
instances.  The  number  of  names  under  these  two  heads  was  very  much 
greater  formerly  than  now,  unless  there  are  many  omissions  on  the 
one-inch  map,  as  in  Dr  Skene's  table  of  the  distribution  of  generic  names 
over  Scotland  (Archceol,  Oambr.,  1865,  p.  340),  taken  from  the  Record  of 
Betours,  he  finds  Pit  264  times,  Pitten  16  times,  Pet  35  times;  315  in  all. 

A  certain  loss  indeed  is  known  to  have  occurred  in  several  localities 
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by  the  substitution  of  Bal  for  Pit.     Many  of  the  present  Pits  can  be 
identified  with  ancient  Pets, 

The  range  of  Pit  is  strictly  limited.  Its  great  seat  is  the  Korth- 
Eastern  Counties,  between  the  Forth  and  Moray  Firth — 127,  in  a  total  of 
171,  are  found  there ;  35  push  their  way  into  the  Eastern  part  of  Perth 
and  Inverness ;  7  stray  north  of  the  Moray  Firth ;  and  only  2  cross  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  unless  Pittleskeugh^  Berwick,  may  be  included.  In  the 
combinations,  the  frequency  of  terminations  in  y  or  16  is  noticeable.  It 
amounts  to  80  in  171,  and  is  greatest  in  Fife,  where  the  proportion  is 
21  in  37. 

(a.)  South  of  the  Forth,  2,  Pitoox,  East- Lothian,  Pitcon^  Ayr. 

(ft.)  Fife  and  Kinross  37. 


Pitacbop. 

Pitarthie. 

Pitbladdo. 

Pitcairlie. 

Pitcairn. 

Ptconmark. 

Pitconnachie. 

Pitcorthie  (3> 

Pitcmvie. 

PitcuUo. 

Pitdinnie. 

(c.)  On 

Pitacher. 

Pitagowan. 

Pitcairn  (2). 

Pitcaatle  (2). 

Pitcog. 

Pi  tour. 

Pitempton. 

Pitenaeroch. 

Pitendynie. 

Pitensom. 


Piteadie. 

Pitencrietf. 

Pitendriech. 

Pitenweem, 

Pitfirrane. 

Pitgomo. 

Pitilock  (2). 

Pitkiery. 

Pitkinnie. 

Pitkinny. 

Pitlair. 

the  Crieff,  Perth,  and 

Pitentian. 

Piteoch. 

Pitermo. 

Pitfour. 

Pitheavlis. 

Pitkeathly. 

Pitkellony. 

Pitkerril. 

Pitlandy. 

Pitlandie. 


Pitlessie. 

Pitlethie. 

Pitlochie. 

Pitlour. 

Pitmidden. 

Pitmillie. 

Pitrachnie. 

Pitscottie. 

Pittomie. 

Pitwhannatrie. 

Pitthcondie. 

Blair  Athol  sheets,  31. 

Pitlochry. 

Pitlowie. 

Pitmacky. 

Pitmiddle. 

Pitmurthly. 

Pitnacree. 

Pitnappie. 

Pitpointie. 

Pitroddie. 


{d,)  Blairgowrie,  Forfar,  and  Arbroath  sheets,  20. 


Pitairlie. 

Pitbeadie. 

Pitcarrity. 

Pitcarmick. 

Pitcrochnv. 

Pitcundrum. 

Pitdray. 


Pitendriech. 

Pitewan. 

Pitforthie. 

Pitcarvie. 

Pitkennedy. 

Pitkerrie. 


Pitlivie. 

Pitmickie. 

Pitmudie  (2). 

Pitmuiea. 

Pitscandly. 

Pitskelly. 


J 
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(e.)  Counties  of  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  Elgin,  Nairn,  Banff,  68. 
Pitandlicb.  Pitenheath.  Pitmurchie. 


Pitarraw. 

Pitbee. 

Pitblae. 

Pitblain. 

Pitcapla 

Pitcarles. 

Pitcarry. 

Pitcbroy. 

Pitcbum. 

Pitcow. 

Pitcowdena. 

Pitciaigie. 

Pitdelpnin. 

PitdoiUBie. 

Pitelacbie. 

Pitendericb. 

Pitendriecb  (2). 

Pitengardner. 


Pitenkerrie. 

Pitenteacb. 

Pitentietb. 

Pitfancy. 

Pitficbie. 

Pitfortbie. 

Pitfoskie. 

Pitfour. 

Pitgair. 

Pitgaveny  (2). 

Pitgeraj;. 

Pit^laaeie  (2)l 

Pitmour. 

Pitlurg  (2). 

Pitmacbie. 

Pitmedden  (b). 

Pitmillan. 

Pitmunie. 


(/)  North-Eastem  Inverness,  6. 

Pitelacbie.  Pitkerrold. 

Pitcbum.  Pitmain. 


Pitoacalder. 

Pitnamoon. 

Pitneisk. 

Pitodrie. 

Pitolricbie. 

Pitootbies. 

Pitprone. 

Pitreadie. 

Pitricbie. 

Pitscatf. 

Pitscow  (2). 

Pitecurrv. 

Pitskellie. 

Piteligo  (2). 

Pitspunkie. 

Pitulie. 

Pitvaich. 

Pitwatbie. 

PltyoL 

Pitourie. 
Pityoulisb. 


Pitcalmie. 


(ff.)  Eastern  Ross  and  Cromarty,  4. 

Pitglassie.  Pitmadatbie. 

Pitkerries.  Pitnellies. 

{?l)  Sutherland  (Golspie),  2. 

Pifture,  Pitgrudy. 

(t.)  Orkney,  1. 

Pittaquoy. 

To  tbese,  PickletiUum  and  Garpit,  Fife,  PicktUlum  (2),  Pectillum^ 
and  Pidfiddy  N.E.  Counties,  may  be  added  as  probable  corruptions  of 
Pit.  And  PetyeuTy  Fife,  Peattie,  PeU,  Pertb,  Pdten»,  Pettiea,  Petty- 
mtickf  N.E.  Counties,  Pettey,  Boss,  Pettyvaich^  Inverness,  Petillery, 
Galloway,  and  Peitycon  Shid,  Ayr,  are  probable  survivors  of  the  form 
Pet.  But  tbey  all  require  investigation  to  decide  their  claim.  By 
accepting  tbem,  the  total  is  raised  to  187. 

Both  Pd  and  Pit  are  not  unknown  in  England,  whatever  their 
derivation  there  may  be.  Pdham,  Pehcorth,  Pitmead^  Pitminsier, 
Pitsea,  Pits/ord,  Pitdonea  (or  Pigktledhome)  are  examples. 
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XIX.  BiE. 

This  Scandinavian  suffix,  limited  in  numbers,  is  widely  spread. 

Wigtownshire — Appleby ^  Corsbie,  Sorbie, 

Kirkcudbright — Emarnbie  on  the  O.M.,  but  properly  Emanibrie. 

Dumfries — all  in  the  southern  half  of  the  county.  Albie  (2), 
Ganonbie,  Denbie^  Dunnabie,  Esbie,  Gillenbie,  Gillesbie,  Gimfnenbie^ 
LammeTibie,  Lockerbie,  Middlebie,  Mumbiey  Newbie  (2),  Percebie, 
Sibbcddbie,  Warmahbie,  Wysebie,  Bombie, 

Berwick — Corsbie  {castle). 

Ayr — Crosby^  Magby,  Sterby,  Busbie  (castle)^  and  another  Busbie, 

Lanark — Btisby^  Columbie. 

Lothians — Hunibie  (2). 

Fife — Humbie, 

Perth — Battleby  (at  Luncarty). 

Granting  that  they  are  all  genuine  examples,  they  number  only  35. 
Cf/rbie,  associated  with  Castle,  Crags,  &c.,  is  probably  from  the  Scots  for 
a  Raven. 

XX.  Ham. 

The  Saxon  ham  is,  I  believe,  even  more  sparingly  represented.  I 
have  only  noted  PenningJuime,  Edingfiam,  KirJtpatrick-Durhamf  Gallo- 
way; Eagleskam,  Lanark;  Birgham,  Ednam,  Oxnam  (earlier  Eden- 
harriy  Oxinham),  Roxburgh;  Coldingham,  Kimmerghame,  Berwick; 
Morham,  TynningJiam,  WhittingJiafne,  OldJiamstocke,  East-Lothian; 
Stittenharriy  Ross ;  Nottingham,  Caithness.  The  two  last  must  surely  be 
modem  importations.  The  list  would  be  somewhat  increacded  if  Lethasn 
Fife,  and  Letham,  Forfar,  may  be  added ;  or  the  more  improbable  Birnam^ 
Boddam,  Friockheim;  still  more  if  some  of  the  holms  prove  to  be 
alterations  of  ham, 

XXL  Hirst. 

I  have  noted  only  nine.  Six  in  Dumfries — BrockhiUhirgt,  Ironhirst^ 
Collinhiret,  Mumbiehirstj  Hollinhirst,  and  Hirst  Craig  (1233);  on© — 
Nettlehurstf  in  Ayr  ;  one — FemieJiirst,  in  Gala  Water ;  and  one — Femie- 
hirst,  in  Roxburgh. 
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XXII.  Girth,  Garth. 

The  few  names  with  this  termination  in  the  South  of  Scotland  are 
probably  from  the  Norse.  I  have  only  noted  Fairgirth,  Martingirtlij 
Kirkcudbright ;  G^girth,  Ayr ;  Hartsgarth,  Foregirth^  Auldgtrth,  Ttm- 
dergarth,  Applegarthy  Girthkead,  Cowgarth  Flow,  Dumfries ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bably disguised  in  Biggar,  Lanark,  Biggart,  Ayr,  and  Biggarts,  Dumfries. 

XXIII.  Thwaitb. 

This  affix  is  almost  unknown  in  Scotland.  Murraythwaite  and 
Orawthwaite,  Dumfries,  are  the  only  examples  I  have  noted. 

I  have  included  in  my  searches  roots  connected  with  prehistoric 
forts,  Dun,  Chester,  ^a,  but  I  reserve  them  for  another  occasion. 

The  limits  of  my  paper  pennit  only  a  few  general  remarks  in  con- 
clusion. The  distribution  of  place-names  may  obviously  be  studied 
with  advantage  in  two  ways — (1)  as  I  have  already  done,  each  root 
separately;  (2)  by  taking  them  conjointly  in  special  districts.  It  is 
interesting,  for  example,  to  find  that  Fife  is  a  home  of  Pit  and  Bal,  but 
not  of  Bar ;  that  Galloway  contains  Bar  and  Bal,  but  not  Pit,  although, 
granting  this  to  be  a  Pictish  word,  it  might  be  looked  for  in  the  home 
of  the  Southern  Picts :  also  to  find  in  the  same  district  that  although  a 
Celtic  predominance  is  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  Ben,  a  certain 
Scandinavian  influence  may  be  recognised  by  the  prevalence  of  Fdl  and 
possibly  of  Lane,  and  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of  hie,  gill,  and  dale. 
It  is  by  searching  each  district  exhaustively,  not  merely  by  selecting 
certain  place-names  as  I  have  done,  that  a  subject  too  vast  for  general 
treatment  may  be  successfully  attacked  piecemeal. 

The  proportion  of  the  Scandinavian  element  in  Scottish  place-names 
is  also  well  worth  working  out^  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it 
exists  almost  universally  not  as  a  prefix  but  as  an  affix,  and  may  be 
entirely  missed  in  an  ordinary  alphabetical  inquiry.  The  proportion  is 
obviously  much  greater  than  in  Ireland,  where  Dr  Joyce  could  only 
identify  fifteen  Scandinavian  derivatives ;  whereas  my  searches,  exclud- 
ing Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  confined  to  Fell,  gill,  hie,  and  dale  (where 
probably  Korse),  reveal  about  500  examples.  If  the  infusion  of  Korse 
blood,  particularly  in  the  Highlands,  may  be  gauged  by  the  considerable 
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number  of  Scandinavian  place-names,  the  di£ferentiation  of  the  Highland 
from  the  Irish  and  Welsh  Celt  may  be  partially  explained,  and  especi- 
ally his  capacity  to  rise  in  military  service, — although  not  only  in  that, — 
as  shown  by  the  extraordinary  number  of  men  bearing  Highland  clan- 
names  that  have  come  to  the  front  within  little  more  than  a  century  of 
our  own  time — ^a  number  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  scanty  population, 
never  exceeding  half  a  million,  from  which  they  originally  sprung. 

In  considering  the  subject  from  a  numerical  point  of  view,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  many  individual  place-names  may  not  have  been 
introduced  by  the  race  from  whose  language  they  are  derived.  If  the 
meaning  of  a  convenient  term  is  known  to  an  intruding  race,  it  may  be 
adopted  by  them  and  continue  to  be  spread  to  the  present  day.  In  this 
way  probably  a  good  many  of  the  existing  Gills,  Becks,  and  Grains,  for 
example,  may  have  arisen. 

That  new  place-names  continue  to  be  introduced  is,  of  course,  well 
known.  Hence  we  have  such  foreign  importations  as  the  names  of 
generals  who  were  at  one  of  the  great  battles  in  the  Low  Countries 
applied  to  a  number  of  ''  Mounts  "  on  an  estate  in  Ayrshire ;  Dunkirk, 
Oudenarde,  PortobeUo,  Havannah,  Inkerman,  Balaclava,  Sevastopol, 
Joinville,  Egypt,  Rosetta,  &c  &c.  Among  oddities  on  the  O.M.  may 
be  mentioned  Kittlenaked  (three  examples  in  Fife,  Kincardine,  and  Kirk- 
cudbright), Naked  Tam  (a  hill,  1607),  Achpopuli,  Breadless,  Water- 
less, Allf ornought,  Pityme,  Dearbought,  and  Bla'weary  (several  examples). 

The  modern  pioneer  works  on  Scottish  Place-Names,  all  of  which 
contain  valuable  information,  are — (1)  Studies  in  the  Topography  of  Gal- 
loway (Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart,  1887).  (2)  A  general  sketch, 
entitled  Place-Names  of  Scotland  (the  Rev.  James  B.  Johnston,  1892). 
(3)  The  Place-Names  of  Argyleshire  (Professor  Mackinnon),  a  work  unfor- 
tunately confined  as  yet  to  the  columns  of  Tlie  Scotsman  newspaper.  (4) 
Place-Namss  in  Straihbogie  (JameB  Macdonald,  F.S.A.  Sc.,  1891).  (5) 
To  these  may  well  be  added  the  Remarks  on  Place-Names  in  Dr  Skene's 
"Race  and  Language  of  the  Picts"  (Arch.  Camhr,,  3d  series,  xi.,  1865), 
together  with  the  table  (see  p.  20),  remembering  that  the  latter  takes 
hardly  any  cognisance  of  names  applied  to  natural  features  of  the  country, 
being  necessarily  almost  confined  to  lands  mentioned  in  charters. 
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III. 

ON  THE  PREHISTORIC  FORTS  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  BUTE. 
By  Rev.  J.  K.  HEWISON,  Rothesay,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Soot. 

Nearly  every  commanding  and  impregnable  eminence  in  Bute  seems, 
at  one  time  or  other,  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  fort — composed  either 
of  a  rampart  of  earth  or  a  stone  walL  These  I  treat  of  from  their 
simple  up  to  their  complex  form. 

1.  DunaXlunt  (Dun-allerd)  or  Cnoc-an-dune  (342  feet)  is  a  grass- 
grown  hill,  whose  topis  entirely  enclosed  within  an  earth-built  fort,  120 
feet  in  diameter.  The  steep  slopes  on  the  north  and  east  sides  are  cut 
by  a  ditch,  out  of  which  an  earthen  fence  has  been  raised,  apparently 
as  an  outer  defensive  circumvallation.  The  earth  wall  on  the  top  is 
considerably  flattened  down.  Within  the  circle  on  the  north  side  four 
hollows  appear,  as  if  they  indicated  the  sites  of  primitive  houses. 

2.  Cru)(>anrraihf  or  Tom-en-raw  (the  hill  of  the  rath  or  fort),  is  a 
circular  earthwork  thrown  up  on  the  ridge,  at  North  Bute  church  (122 
feet),  between  Ettrick  Bay  and  Kames  Bay.  It  is  still  entire,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  stone  wall  built  by  Lord  Bannatyne,  and  is  planted  with 
firs,  among  which  is  the  tomb  of  a  former  proprietor.^  The  fort  is  an 
irregular  circle,  88  feet  and  91  feet  in  diameters.  The  fosse  is  10  feet 
deep.  In  early  Celtic  times  a  homestead  was  called  a  Rath^  because 
within  its  enclosing  wall,  rcUhy  the  house  and  cattle-houses  were  built 

3.  AUrick  (Atrig,  Athriochg,  Ettrick  (Pont  has  Ettricks),  or  Cnoc-an- 
Rath,  Ordnance  Survey),  is  a  huge  green  mound,  situated  in  the  valley 
of  Drumachloy,  180  yards  west  of  the  farm-house  of  Nether  Ettrick, 
at  the  junction  of  Drumachloy  and  Ettrick  Burns.  It  has  every 
appearance  of  having  been  formerly  a  fortified  place.  According  to  Mr 
Lytteil  (LandmarJofy  p.  300),  "Great  quantities  of  the  stones  which 
formed  the  ramparts  have  been  removed  within  the  memory  of  persons 
still  living  in  the  island.  From  north  to  south  the  fort  would  be  about 
one  hundred  paces  in  length,  and  the  breadth  from  east  to  west 
about  fifty-four  paces."      The  upper  surface  of  the  mount  is  oval  in 

^  James  Hamilton  of  Eames,  bom  14th  July  1775,  died  6th  January  1849. 
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form,  and  is  60  feet  about  the  level  of  the  bum  at  its  western  base. 
No  traces  of  stone  having  been  utilised  in  the  ramparts  are  now  visible, 
which  leads  me  to  think  the  circumvallation  was  of  earth. 

4.  NetJier  Ardroscadcde, — On  the  crest  of  the  ridge  above,  and  north- 
west of  this  farm,  exists  the  outline  of  a  circular  fort  of  a  simple 
character,  the  circumvallation  being  of  earth,  unless  the  stones  have 
been  totally  removed.  It  is  80  feet  in  diameter.  The  walls  of  what  may 
have  been  folds  to  the  south  of  this  circle,  composed  of  huge  stones,  are 
still  lying  partly  in  situ. 

5.  DundUunb  (No.  2).— The  scanty  remains  of  a  circle,  80  feet  in 
diameter,  composed  of  stones  and  earth,  are  visible  on  the  brow  of  a 
rocky  ridge  50  yards  above  the  road,  direct  west  of  Largivrechtan  farm- 
house. 

6.  Dun  Scalpsie  (pronounced  locally  Scaupsay)  is  reared  on  a  bold 
precipitous  rock  overlooking  the  Bay  of  Scalpsie,  and  having  an  aspect 
towards  Camahouston,  the  Dunstrone  of  Lubas,  Dunagoil,  and  other  forts 
in  Arran.  It  is  aiso  a  dry-built^  irregular,  circular  structure,  composed 
of  the  stones  lying  at  hand,  some  of  which  measure  3  feet  by  2  feet. 
Some  parts  of  the  wall  are  still  in  situ,  and  the  walls  of  the  door- 
way remain  4  feet  high,  being  composed  of  large  stones.  In  the  larger 
diameter,  north  and  south,  it  measures  87  feet ;  south  and  east  only  77 
feet  The  internal  diameter  is  54  feet.  The  walls  vary  in  thickness, 
on  the  south-east  side  about  9  feet;  north-west,  at  doorway,  14  feet  6 
inches ;  north  side,  where  the  stones  are  piled  5  feet  high,  the  breadth 
appears  to  have  been  20  feet.  The  doorway  piercing  the  wall  at  the 
north-west  is  barely  7  feet  at  the  outer  entrance  and  10  feet  at  the 
inner.  There  is  no  appearance  of  wall  passages.  The  south-east  slope 
is  defended  by  two  fosses. 

7.  Ardnahoe  is  an  irregular  oval  plateau  crowning  a  high  conglomerate 
rock  facing  Scalpsie  Bay,  and  measuring  about  one  quarter  of  an  acre. 
On  the  land  side  it  has  been  defended  by  a  substantial  rampart^  126  feet 
long,  semi-oval  in  form,  and  composed  of  earth  and  stones,  few  of  the 
latter  remaining. 

8.  Camahouston,  on  the  confines  of  the  farms  of  Ambrismore  and 
Ardnahoe,  was  formerly  a  stone  fort  raised  on  the  plateau  overlooking 
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Scalpsie  Bay,  and  opposite  Dun  SccUpne.  All  that  remains  of  it  is  an 
irregular  circular  mound  about  70  feet  in  diameter,  on  which  a  few 
stones  lie  scattered  (Blain's  History  of  Bute,  p.  37).  The  stones  were 
removed  for  building  purposes  in  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

9.  ClaeJieamief  or  Clachan  Ard,  on  Ardscalpsie  farm,  is  a  small 
fortified  enclosure  on  a  bold  rock  looking  down  on  the  sound  between 
Bute  and  Inchmamock.  The  wall  is  a  semi-oval  work  defending  the 
S.S.E.  side,  and  with  a  natural  breastwork  on  the  opposite  side  enclosing  an 
oval  space^  in  the  longer  diameter  72  feet,  in  the  shorter  54.  The  wall, 
now  cast  down,  has  been  1 2  feet  thick,  and  formed  of  the  big  stones 
plentifully  lying  at  hand. 

10.  Dunstrone  is  a  high  rock  surmounting  the  Sound  of  Bute,  on  the 
same  ragged  ridge  as  Dunagoil.  Its  eastern  side  is  a  wild  precipitous 
cliff ;  the  western  is  a  steep  grassy  slope ;  the  northern  is  a  red  sand- 
stone cliff ;  the  southern  is  steep  but  accessible,  and  by  it  is  access  to 
the  top.  The  crest  was  crowned  by  an  oval  stone  fort,  measuring  77 
feet  by  42  feet  in  diameters.  The  wall  seems  to  have  been  4  feet  thick. 
The  contour  of  the  western  face  is  fortified  by  a  strong  dry-built  out- 
work, now  thrown  into  confusion.  Parallel  to  this,  farther  down  the 
slope,  at  distances  varying  from  9  feet  to  4  feet,  is  a  second  wall, 
and  many  of  the  stones  of  both  walls  are  yet  in  situ.  The  forts  of 
Dunagoil,  Ardnahoe,  Camahouston,  Scalpsie,  and  Barone  are  in  view 
of  Dunstrone. 

11.  Mecknocky  according  to  Blain  (p.  91),  "was  a  stone  encampment 
on  the  confines  of  the  farms  of  Kether  Kilmory  and  Mecknock,  which 
went  by  the  name  of  The  Fort ;  its  materials  were  removed  not  many 
years  ago  towards  building  dykes  on  the  first-named  of  these  farma" 

12.  Castle  Ores  is  a  remarkable  stronghold  perched  upon  a  huge 
clay-slate  rock,  almost  perpendicular  on  three  sides,  which  rises  50  feet 
above  a  meadow  close  to  the  west  shore  of  Bute,  upon  the  farm  of  Upper 
Aidroecadale.  On  the  fourth  side  the  rock  is  separated  from  the  high 
ridge  east  of  it  by  a  deep  natural  fosse  (which  is  not  shown  in  the 
illustration).  The  top  of  the  rock  slopes  to  the  west^  and  roimd  a  large 
portion  of  its  rugged,  irregular  brow  the  walls  of  the  fortification  have 
been  deftly  built^  wherever  a  foundation  was  secure,  so  as  to  include  as 
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much  free  space  on  the  crest  as  possible.  A  view  of  this  almost  heart- 
shaped  site  leads  me  to  suppose  that  the  configuration  of  the  ground 
suggested  a  name  for  the  castle — Cridhe^  which  is  pronounced  Oi'eey 
being  the  Gaelic  for  a  heart  Parts  of  the  walls  are  thrown  into  con- 
fused heapS)  but  at  the  eastern  apex  (the  easiest  assailed  portion)  the 


Fig.  1.  Ground-plan  of  Castle  Oree. 

building  is  quite  entire,  and  gives  proof  of  the  immense  strength  of  the 
forty  that  section  of  wall  being  over  20  feet  thick.  Here,  within,  three 
portions  of  the  wall  still  stand,  to  the  height  of  4  or  5  f eet,  being  sub- 
stantially built  of  moderate-sized  stones  cleft  from  the  adjoining  rocks, — 
apparently  forming  a  chamber  (or  a  tower,  1 1  feet  in  diameter  internally). 
These  walls  all  round  are  1 1  feet  thick,  and  have  no  cementing  medium. 
Without  excavating,  I  cannot  determine  exactly  whether  the  fort 
covered  the  entire  rock  or  only  a  part  of  it,  being  oval  in  form,  but  I 
incline  to  the  latter  idea.  The  accompanying  scale-plan  will  illustrate 
the  present  condition  of  this  interesting  ruin.  It  is  also  called  Macrae 
Castle  {Landmarks^  p.  303)  and  Mackie's  Castle  (Blain,  p.  91). 

13.  Bicker's  Houses, — On  a  ridge  of  the  heathy  muirland  between 
Barmore  Hill  and  Eilmory  Hill,  looking  down  upon  Loch  Quien  and 
Scalpsie  Bay,  are  remains  of  what  evidently  has  been  an  oval  fort  It 
has  not  hitherto  been  mentioned  by  writers  on  Bute,  nor  marked  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey.     In  its   internal   diameter,  from  north  to  south,  it 
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measures  116  feet ;  from  east  to  west^  99  feet  Both  on  the  northern 
and  southern  segments  the  walls  are  distinctly  yislble,  and  in  the 
southern  part,  where  the  doorway  has  been,  two  or  three  courses  of  the 
waU  are  stiU  standing.  Here  the  wall  is  not  so  thick  (4  feet)  as  on  the 
northern  side,  where  it  is  8  feet  thick.  Such  dimensions  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  had  been  a  fort.  Strong  walls  in  the  vicinity  have 
probably  used  up  the  larger  stones  of  which  it  was  composed. 

14.  Aultniore  (great   stream)   is   a   stronghold   or   place  of  refuge, 
singularly  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  precipitous  declivity  over- 





Fig.  2.  Ground-plan  of  Aultmore  Fort 

looking  the  gorge  of  Aultmore  Bum  in  Kilmichael  farm.  A  strong 
diy-stone  wall,  now  overgrown  with  grass,  brackens,  and  whins,  76  feet 
long,  forming  the  arc  of  a  circle,  cuts  off  an  irregular  oval  area,  quite 
inaccessible  on  the  other  segments  of  the  circle.  This  wall  is  12  feet 
9  inches  thick  on  the  south  side,  where  it  is  fully  exposed.     At  the 
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distance  of  30  feet  from  the  northern  extremity  it  has  been  pierced  by 
a  doorway,  to  all  appearances  3  feet  wide.  Lying  in  this  doorway  is  a 
magnificent  micaceous  schist  monolith,  8  feet  7  inches  long,  tapering 
from  22  inches  to  18  inches  broad,  and  8  inches  thick.  In  the  middle, 
evidence  of  an  attempt  to  halve  the  stone  by  cutting  are  visible.  The 
diameter  of  the  area,  north-east  and  south-west^  is  60  feet ;  south-east 
and  north-west^  50  feet  On  the  south  side  the  wall  is  nearly  6  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fosse. 

15.  Onocranr<ungreaich  (Hill  of  the  Strangers)  was  a  circular  stone 
fort  on  Auchantirie  farm,  removed  about  fifty  years  ago  to  build  dykes 
and  drains.  The  stance  is  visible  yet^  and  the  plough  sometimes  turns 
up  the  *'  founds."  A  tradition  says  a  chapel  stood  here.  In  the  same 
field  several  cists  containing  skulls  have  been  found. 

16.  Ardmaleish  Fort  was  a  diy-stone  fort  in  sight  of  Eilean  Buidhe^ 
which  formerly  stood  on  a  crest  between  the  farm-house  and  Ardmaleish 
Point  According  to  Blain  (p.  114),  it  was  removed  to  build  dykes. 
"Among  the  ruins  were  found  two  pairs  of  querns  or  hand-mOls, 
indicating  that  the  aborigines  were  not  only  acquainted  with  the  raising 
of  com,  but  knew  how  to  convert  it  into  meal,  towards  their  subsistence. 
The  only  other  discovery  worthy  of  remark  was  a  few  of  the  lower 
steps  of  two  stairs,  provided  for  the  convenience  of  the  people  when 
they  had  occasion  to  ascend  the  wall."  The  circular  foundations  are 
partly  visible,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  80  feet  in  diameter. 

17.  Drumgirvan,  according  to  Blain  (p.  117),  was  an  oblong  war- 
station,  a  mile  south-east  of  Barone  Hill.  On  a  rocky  ridge  overlooking 
Barone  farm  and  Loch  Fad,  on  the  boundary  of  Auchamore  Wood,  are 
the  distinct  remains  of  walls  built  on  the  rocky  ground  as  a  defence  to 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  "fank"  or  "stell"  for  cattle.  On  the 
west  side  there  is  a  deep  trench  behind  the  wall.  The  circular  wall 
round  the  fold  has  been  of  turf.  From  the  irregular  outline  of  these 
works,  I  conclude  that  this  place  of  retreat  had  been  improvised  in  a 
hurried  manner,  perhaps  in  more  modern  times.  The  Ordnance  Surve7 
omits  it. 

18.  Barone  Fort. — The  crest  of  Barone  Hill  (529  feet)  is  encircled 
by  the  remains  of  a  veiy  strong  fortification,  diy-built  with  the  stones 
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easily  procured  out  of  the  slate-mck  of  which  the  hill  is  composed. 
The  stronghold  has  enclosed  an  oval  area,  200  feet  in  diameter  east  and 
west,  and  145  north  and  south.  The  wall  has  varied  in  thickness  from 
10  to  12  feet  While  the  greater  part  of  it  is  dismantled,  a  good 
specimen  of  it  is  afforded  on  the  south-east  side,  where  the  massive 
stones  remain  in  situ  to  the  height  of  over  3  feet^  and  give  indication  of 
an  attempt  to  vitrify  them.  The  steep  rocky  ascent  on  the  northern 
face  rendered  a  wall  so  heavy  less  necessary,  and  in  consequence  the 
foundation  of  it  there  is  less  distinct.  An  outer  defensive  wall,  of  no 
less  massive  proportions,  had  heen  thrown  round  the  fort  in  the  shape  of 
a  lozenge,  so  as  to  completely  utilise  the  natural  strategic  position  of  the 
rocky  summit.  To  this  secure  retreat  the  hurgesses  of  Eothesay  and 
their  families  fled  in  times  of  hazard.  • 

1 9.  Dunburgidale, — This  compound  word  gives  traces  of  the  successive 
occupants  of  the  stronghold — ^Biythons,  Goidels,  and  Northmen.  It  is 
a  circular  stone  fort  situated  in  a  hollow  on  the  ridge  of  hills  overlooking 
the  valley  of  North  Bute  and  the  Bay  of  Kothesay.  It  lies  ahove 
Acholter  farm.  It  occupies  a  naturally  round  rock,  with  steep  grassy 
approaches,  and  is  in  view  of  other  forts  on  the  island  and  mainland. 
There  are  no  outer  defences.  The  walls  are  dry-stone,  built  with  the 
material  scattered  in  the  vicinity,  but  are  much  thrown  down,  without, 
however,  destroying  the  outline  of  the  fort.  The  stones  are  not  larger 
than  those  used  in  ordinary  dykes.  On  the  north  side  a  portion  of  the 
wall,  6  feet  high,  is  still  in  good  condition.  The  outer  diameter  is  90 
feet  or  thereby;  the  inner  67.  The  waUs  measure  from  10  to  14  feet 
thick,  and  are  tunnelled  on  the  west  side  by  a  passage  2  feet  3  inches 
broad,  and  stiU  2  feet  6  inches  deep.  This  passage  was  exposed  on  the 
fort  being  carefully  opened  by  the  Marquess  of  Bute.  The  doorway 
pierces  the  KS.K  wall,  which  is  1 4  feet  thick,  being  in  the  inner  side 
6  feet  broad,  in  the  outer  about  10  feet  broad.  The  illustration  will 
better  explain  this  interesting  memorial. 

20.  Balilone  is  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  as  a  circular  cairn  on 
the  crest  of  the  peninsula  which  juts  into  the  north  end  of  Loch  Fad. 
At  no  distant  date  this  peninsula  was  an  island.  In  wet  seasons  it  is  so 
still.     It  was  eminently  suited  for  a  stronghold,  being  a  steep  rocky  ridge 
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on  three  sides,  about  40  feet  high.  The  fort,  for  such  it  was,  is  of  oval 
shape,  to  suit  the  ground,  and,  roi^hly  speaking,  measures  84  feet  from 
north  to  south,  and  60  feet  from  east  to  west  Parts  of  the  walls  are 
still  ia  situ,  and  seem  only  to  have  been  about  4  feet  thick,  but  in  places 


Fig.  S.  Ground-plui  of  DunbuigidalB  Fort. 

are  built  to  the  edge  of  the  rock.  Traces  of  small  houses  or  built-retreate 
are  visible  within  the  wall.  To  obtain  a  proper  estimate  of  the  fort  an 
excavation  is  necessary.  On  the  west  or  land  aide  of  the  island,  where 
the  natural  defences  are  weakest,  two  very  strong  parallel  walls,  composed 
of  huge  atones,  run  southward  for  over  100  yards.  Across  the  middle 
of  the  island  another  strong  wall  is  seen,  meeting  a  wall  running  south 
on  the  east  side.  These  enclosures  bear  signs  of  cultivation  in  former 
times.  According  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  a  quern  and  arrow-heads 
were  found  on  this  spot.  A  little  west  of  the  fort  is  the  stance  of  a 
steading,  overshadowed  by  three  old  sycamore  trees,  which  Dr  Maclea  in 
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hia    Vmting    Book    for    1774    marks   as    " BaileaDloine    waste"    and 
tenantleea. 

21.  Dunagoil  Fort. — The  aouth-west  point  of  Bute  is  a  very  rugged 
and  precipitous  ridge  of  porphyritic  trap,  running  parallel  to  the  coast-line 
N.N.W.,  and,  at  that  part  called  Dunagoil,  terminating  in  a  small  grasa- 


Fig.  4.  Tiaw  of  Dunagoil  (rram  the  nest), 

grown  plateau,  rising  above  the  sea  100  feet,  and  ou  three  sides  quite 
inacceaaible.  On  the  north  a  face  of  perpendicular  rock,  columnar  in 
formation,  sinks  into  a  little  grassy  dale, — once  enclosed  with  walls, — 
wherein  remain  two  cairns  and  two  prehistoric  graves,  opened  and  found 
to  contain  human  remains  in  the  beginning  of  tliis  century.*  The 
westeriy  front  drops  sheer  down  upon  the  rougli  coast-land.  The  side 
extending  to  the  S.S.K  is  more  of  a  rocky  slope  stretching  downward  to 
'  Blain'sffwi.,  p.  78. 
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the  paisllel  erest  of  rugge<I  rocks,  awilled  by  the  Bea  ;  at  the  point  there 
a  capacious  cave,  yielding  no  "finds"  as  yet,  pierces  the  headland.  The 
acccBB  to  the  crest  was  apparently  from  the  eastmost  comer,  but  on  the 
southern  side,  facing  the  sea,  the  wall  is  pierced  by  a  gateway  8  feet 
Ifroad.  This  indicates  that  here  was  the  access  from  or  egress  to  Port 
Domach  below.  The  upper  contour  of  the  side  running  to  the  S.S.K  in 
guarded  by  the  crumbling  ruins  of  a  wall,  which  gives  evidences  of 
having  been  vitrified  from  end  to  end,  although  only  here  and  there  the 
vitrified  portions  are  still  in  sifu.  Tlie  slope  beneath  is  confusedly 
covered  with  the  fnigment^t  of  rocks  and  such  debris  of  the  fused  wall  as 
haa  not  rolled  into  the  hollow  beneath.  A  rich  dark  soil  covers  the  crest, 
and  small  bones  lie  scattered  in  the  scooped-out  stances  of  former  dwelling- 
places,  in  which  the  nettles  now  grow  in  wild  profusion. 


Fig.  6.  Elevation  of  Vitrified  Wall  of  Dunagojl. 

The  wall  itself,  laid  down  in  the  shape  of  a  bow,  measures  285  feet 
in  length,  and  generally  speaking  is  6  feet  in  thickness,- — the  greatest 
height  of  any  part  remaining  being  a  little  over  4  feet.  This  wall  is 
built  of  the  stone  of  which  the  rocky  site  is  composed,  and  a  few 
gathered  stones.  Some  of  the  blocks  in  the  wall  measure  over  2  feet 
long.  Some  of  them  bear  no  trace  of  fire-action,  others  are  reddened, 
many  are  reduced  to  scorice  or  slag,  while  the  remainder  are  roasted, 
glazed,  or  fused  singly,  or  bound  into  solid  masses  throughout  the  line 
of  the  wall.  At  the  south-west  side,  where  the  doorway  is,  the  remanent 
stones  have  least  felt  the  fierce  fires  of  the  vitrifying  builder  ;  but  below 
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this  portion,  on  the  slope,  are  scattered  the  roasted  lumps  of  vitrescible 
matter,  defying  disintegration. 

The  most  intact  part  of  the  wall,  at  the  western  extremity,  is  not 
vitrified  through  and  through,  but  the  fvAed  part  juts  into  the  loose 
masonry  which  forms  a  backing  to  it — the  vitreous  stream  having  run 
into  the  interstices  of  the  dry-built  wall  to  form  holdfasts,  or  simply 
penetrating  like  a  wedge.  Consequently,  when  the  front  face  is  under- 
mined by  the  weather  eating  away  the  mould,  or  cattle  displacing  it>  the 
vitrified  blocks  above  being  left  to  rest  on  movable  foundations,  are  easily 
detached,  and  by  their  centres  of  gravity  becoming  displaced  are  toppled 
over.  This  accounts  for  the  destruction  of  the  upper  portions  of  building 
otherwise  so  indestructible.  Fortunately  some  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
wall  are  preserved,  and  from  it  we  see  that  the  fusuig  fires  have  only  put 
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Fig.  6.  Sections  of  Vitrified  Wall,  Dunagoil. 

a  hard  face  upon  the  rampart  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Honeyman, 
architect^  for  two  sketches  of  sections  of  the  wall  at  Dunagoil,  exhibiting 
the  union  of  the  vitrification  to  the  uncemented  masonry.^ 

The  fusing  has  been  most  effective  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
wall,  and  this  I  account  for  by  the  fact  that^  when  the  prevailing  wind 
here — the  south-west  wind — was  utilised  to  feed  the  fires  playing  on  the 
outer  face,  the  direction  of  the  tongues  of  flame  would  be  the  same  as 
that  in  which  we  find  the  vitrifacture  greatest.  Indeed,  where  the  flame 
of  this  hot-blast — terrific  at  times,  if  so  needed — was  blown  right  through 
the  angle  of  the  wall  at  the  westerly  point,  there  the  vitreous  infusion  is 
deepest,  the  vitrifacture  most  complete,  and  the  material  most  compacted. 
This  western  part  of  the  wall  is  47  feet  long.     At  its  broadest  portion 

*  NoU  on  a    Vitrified  Fort  at  Bhufresan,   Arsmamockf   Argylcshire,     By  John 
Honeyman,  F.R,I.B.A.,  1886, 
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it  measures  5  feet  6  inches  of  solid  vitrification  in  breadth,  and  4  feet 
4  inches  in  height.  At  the  back  of  this  mass  lies  a  regularly  built  vail 
3  feet  6  iuches  broad,  the  stones  of  which  have  also  beeu  subjected  to 
fire,  without  however  being  fused.  These  stones  resemble  in  size  those 
used  in  ordinary  dyke-building.  The  interstices  between  them  are  now 
filled  with  earth,  I  observe  in  the  Eilean  Buidhe  Fort  a  similar  proof 
that  the  vitrification  is  greatest  exactly  at  those  points  where  the  strongest 


Fig.  7.  Gronnd-pUD  of  Vitrifixd  Fort  on  Eilean  Bnidhe. 

wind — in  this  instance  the  south-east  wind,  by  reason  of  the  situation  of 
the  hills — blown  up  the  Kyles  as  through  the  nozzle  of  a  bellows, 
impinged  upon  the  wall,  an  observation  which  may  also  account  for  the 
imperfect  fusion  of  parts  of  the  structure, 

22,  Eilean  Buidhe  (the  yellow  isle),  one  of  the  burnt  islands,  lies 
to  the  north  of  Bute  in  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  and  is  crowned  with  the  re- 
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mains  of  a  vitrified  fort.  The  islet^  composed  of  gneiss,  is  2 1  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  covered  with  scanty  vegetation  upon  the  summit  only.  The 
fort  is  a  complete  circle  67  feet  in  diameter  from  crest  to  crest  of  the 
ruined  wall,  which  in  many  parts  is  quite  levelled  and  overgrown  with 
rough  grass,  through  which  the  fragments  of  the  vitrified  work  appear. 
At  other  points  the  wall  is  in  good  preservation,  showing  at  the  north- 
east a  face  4  feet  high  and  5  feet  thick,  and  also  on  the  south-east  a 
solid  mass  of  vitrification  over  5  feet  thick. 

What  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  this  fort  is  the  apparent  stances  of 
four  towers  at  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  Unless  the  upper  portions 
of  the  wall  in  toppling  over  had  occupied  the  groimd  in  such  a  way  that 
the  material  was  ready  to  be  utilised  in  later  times  for  these  little  breast- 
works, a  look  of  the  ground  is  sufficient  to  suggest  that  there  existed 
four  little  towers  14  feet  each  in  diameter.  And  unless  the  south-west 
wall  in  falling  only  rolled  down  the  bank  a  few  feet,  there  has  been  an 
outwork  on  this,  the  most  assailable  side. 

The  doorway  has  been  through  the  wall  at  the  E.N.E.  point,  where 
the  defence  was  strongest. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  vitrification  is  best  illustrated  on  the  eastern 
half  of  the  circle,  and  at  those  points  where  the  blast,  confined  within 
the  throat  of  the  Kyles,  was  blown  from  the  south-east  with  pointed,  con- 
centrated, and  penetrating  violence  upon  the  masonry.  It  would  be 
significant  if  the  outer  part  of  the  wall  on  the  south-east,  and  the  inner 
part  of  the  wall  on  the  north-«ast,  showed  more  traces  of  liquefaction 
than  other  portions,  since  at  Dunagoil  the  most  vitrified  material  is 
found  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind. 

In  the  body  of  the  wall  are  seen  stones  which  have  not  yielded  to  the 
fire,  but,  rendered  friable,  have  been  banded  to  the  vitrescible  stones  by 
the  vitreous  stream. 

A  notice  of  Eilean  Buidhe,  by  James  Smith,  Esq.  of  Jordanhill,  will 
be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  x. 

[The  Society  is  indebted  to  Rev.  Mr  Hewison  for  the  use  of  the  blocks 
illustrating  this  paper,  from  his  work  on  The  Isle  of  Bute  in  the  Olden 
Time.] 
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IV. 

NOTES  ON  INCISED  SCULPTURINGS  ON  STONES  IN  THE  CAIRNS  OF 
SLIABH-NA-CALLIAGHE,  NEAR  LOUGHCREW,  COUNTY  MEATH, 
IRELAND.  WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  A  SERIES  OF  GROUND- 
PLANS  AND  WATER-COLOUR  SKETCHES,  BY  THE  LATE  6.  V.  DU 
NOYER,  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  IRELAND.  By  WILLIAM 
FRAZEU,  F.R.C.S.L,  Hon.  Mem.  S.A.  Soot.    (Platiw  VIL,  VIIL) 

To  the  north-west  of  County  Meath,  about  2  miles  distant  from  the 
town  of  Oldcastle,  on  the  estate  of  Mr  Napper,  Loughcrew,  are  a  small 
range  of  hills,  extending  about  2  miles  east  and  west,  of  which  the 
highest  ridge,  called  Carn  Bane  or  Sliabh-na-Calliaghe,  rises  904  feet 
above  sea-level,  the  surrounding  country  averaging  about  300  feet. 
Being  the  highest  eminence  in  Meath  it  affords  an  extensive  prospect 
over  widespread  limestone  plains  stretching  south  and  west  across  the 
centre  of  Ireland,  and  the  Lower  SOurian  grits  and  slaty  rocks  that 
extend  northwards  round  Lough  Kamor,  the  ridge  constituting  the 
line  of  junction  of  these  two  systems  of  rock.  On  a  clear  day  the 
i-anges  of  mountains  above  Carlingford  on  the  east  coast  and  near  Sligo 
in  the  far  west  become  visible  from  its  summit,  and  it  is  stated  that  no 
less  than  eighteen  out  of  the  thirty-two  counties  in  Ireland  may  be 
pointed  out  around  the  horizon. 

From  unaccountable  oversight,  the  cairns  upon  these  hills  were  not 
recorded  by  the  Irish  Geological  Survey  in  its  maps  until  the  late  ^Ir 
K  Con  well  directed  attention  to  them,  and  to  the  scribed  stones  they 
contained.  These  important  scribings  constitute  by  far  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  collection  of  such  prehistoric  remains  yet  discovered 
in  Europe.  Owing  to  Mr  ConwelFs  exertions,  a  fresh  survey  of  the 
district  was  carried  out  and  the  cairns  inserted  on  the  official  maps. 

A  locality  so  rich  in  primitive  remains  of  our  earlier  inhabitants  and 
their  sepulchral  cairns  might  be  expected  to  afford  numerous  legendary 
tales,  transmitted  through  tradition,  about  the  people  who  erected  them, 
and  their  doings.     So  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  celebrated  Dean  Swift, 
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he  is  stated  to  hare  veisified  one  of  these  stories  told  to  him  by  his 
gardener  at  Laracor,  and  in  the  "  Letters  relating  to  the  Irish  Ordnance 
Survey "  by  the  late  Dr  0*Donovan,  now  preserved  in  the  Library  of 
the  Eoyal  L:ish  Academy,  and  which  form  a  mine  of  information  about 
Ireland  and  Irish  archaeology,  will  be  found  some  of  these  legends. 
Thus  he  writes,  in  a  letter  dated  Kells,  30th  July  1836  : — 

"  There  are  three  hills  about  a  mile  asunder  in  this  parish,  having 
three  heaps  of  stones  on  their  summits,  with  which  the  following  wild 
legend  is  connected.  A  famous  old  hag  of  antiquity  called  Cailleagh 
Bheartha  (Calliagh  Vera)  came  one  time  from  the  north  to  perform  a 
magical  feat  in  this  neighbourhood,  by  which  she  was  to  obtain  great 
power  if  she  succeeded.  She  took  an  apronful  of  stones  and  dropped 
a  cam  on  Gam  Bane,  from  this  she  jumped  to  the  summit  of  Slieve-na- 
Calliaghe,  a  mile  distant,  and  dropped  a  second  cam  there,  from  this 
hill  she  made  a  second  jump  and  dropped  a  cam  on  a  second  hill  about 
a  mile  distant.  If  she  could  make  another  leap  and  drop  the  fourth 
cairn  it  appears  that  the  magical  feat  would  be  accomplished,  but  in 
giving  the  jump  she  slipped  and  fell  in  the  townland  of  Patrickstown, 
in  the  parish  of  Diamor,  where  she  broke  her  neck.  Here  she  was 
buried,  and  her  grave  was  to  be  seen  not  many  years  ago  in  the  field 
called  ctd  a  mota  (t.6.,  back  of  the  moat),  about  200  perches  to  the  east 
of  the  moat  in  that  townland,  but  it  is  now  destroyed.  She  is  now  a 
banshee  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  and  is  represented  in  some  elegies  as 
appearing  before  the  death  of  some  persons."  "  On  one  occasion  she 
turned  the  celebrated  Fin  MacCoil  into  an  old  man." 

I  prefer  referring  those  desirous  of  investigating  Mr  Conwell's  theories 
to  a  little  work  published  in  1873,  entitled  Diacovery  of  the  Tomb  of 
OUanik  Fodhla,  IrelantTs  Famovs  Monarchy  &c.  This  contains  a 
description  of  the  Chair  Cairn  T,  with  plan  and  illustrations  of  its 
inscribed  stones,  not  very  artistic,  but  sufficiently  exact  to  convey  a  fair 
idea  of  their  peculiar  markings.  The  appendix  has  short  descriptions  of 
the  other  cairns  he  found  scattered  over  the  Loughcrew  hills  and  their 
contents,  of  which  I  have  availed  myself.  See  also  Proceedings  of  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  vol.  ix.  p.  356,  and  an  account  published  in  Jouimal  oj 
Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society,  vol.  v.  (n.s.),  by  Du  Noyer. 
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Mr  Con  well's  work  woa  intended  as  precursor  of  a  complete  descrip- 
tion which  his  removal  from  Meath  to  the  South  of  Ireland  (as  Inspector 
of  Irish  National  Schools),  and  his  death  that  occurred  soon  after,  pre- 
vented being  published. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  submit  an  extensive  series  of 
original  drawings  representing  most  of  the  inscribed  stones  found  in 
these  cairns,  leaving  their  explanation  to  future  better-skilled  commen- 
tators. It  appears  to  me  useless  to  attempt  any  satisfactory  explanation 
of  these  hidden  meanings,  if  such  there  be,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  and  it  is  preferable  to  regard  them  as  decorative  and  orna- 
mental tracings.  They  belong  to  the  same  class  of  rude  stone  scribings 
found  in  the  great  sepulchral  cairns  of  Kew  Grange  and  Dowth,  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  Boyne,  and  have  certain  affinities  with  inscrip- 
tions found  in  Brittany,  especially  at  Morbihan;  but  little  could  be  gained 
by  conjectural  and  useless  disquisitions,  whilst  a  simple  record  of  the 
rock  scribings  themselves  will  have  the  positive  value  of  preserving  an 
accurate  record  of  their  appearance  when  first  uncovered,  for  since  then 
each  year's  exposure  has  rendered  them  less  apparent,  from  disintegration 
of  the  surface  of  the  stones  and  weathering,  and  they  have  also  received 
ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of  ignorant  visitors. 

Mr  Conwell  has  published  small  woodcuts  of  the  incised  stones  of 
Cairn  T  (for  its  position  see  Plate  VII.),  in  front  of  which  the  Hag's 
Seat  is  situated.  They  are  tolerably  correct,  but  of  rough  execution ; 
however,  they  give  a  fair  idea  of  their  appearance  so  far  as  could  be 
accomplished  on  a  limited  scale.  He  subsequently,  prepared  some  litho- 
graphic drawings,  for  the  Trafisactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  of 
the  Cairns  marked  I  and  U,  but  they  never  appeared. 

I  chanced  some  time  since  to  have  offered  to  me  for  purchase  the 
drawings  I  now  possess,  which  form  almost  a  perfect  series  of  all  the 
scribed  stones  contained  in  the  cairns.  They  were  drawn  by  the  late  G.  V. 
Du  Noyer,  an  officer  in  the  Irish  Geological  Survey,  in  art  a  pupil  of 
George  Petrie.  His  drawings  are  invariably  reliable;  and  this,  combined 
with  his  special  familiarity  with  geological  matters,  renders  the  present 
series  additionally  valuable.  I  have  compared  them  with  Mr  Conwell's 
figures,  and  have  obtained,  thi-ough  the  kindness  of  friends,    careful 
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rubbings  taken  from  many  of  the  stones  (some  of  which  I  send  with  the 
drawings).  These  will  bear  out  my  statements  as  to  the  care  with 
which  Mr  Du  Noyer  executed  his  sketches,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  details. 
It  would  not  be  possible  at  present  to  reproduce  as  perfect  a  series  of 
representative  drawings,  even  aided  by  photography ;  for  some  markings, 
as  already  mentioned,  have  become  irreparably  injured  from  exposure 
and  accidental  damage  in  the  coui*se  of  the  past  thirty  years.  Mr  Conwell 
states  that,  with  the  intention  of  future  publication,  he  employed  a 
professional  artist  to  draw,  under  his  own  eye  and  correction,  all  the 
curious  and  remarkable  devices  on  the  numerous  large  stones  forming 
the  interior  chambers  of  these  cairns,  and  he  adds  these  important 
words — "  It  has  proved  fortunate  we  did  so  at  the  period  when  most  of 
them  were  clear  and  unmistakable,  after  being  recently  exposed,  for  at 
our  latest  visit  to  the  place  we  found  instances,  from  the  effects  of 
subsequent  weathering,  where  it  would  be  now  impossible  to  draw  the 
original  devices  with  accuracy  and  fidelity. 

Mr  Du  Noyer's  name  does  not  appear  on  the  drawings  shown,  but  the 
memoranda  are  in  his  writing,  and  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  his  artistic 
handiwork  and  peculiar  touch.  He  executed  numerous  archaeological 
drawings :  of  these  he  presented  twelve  folio  volumes  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  have  several 
more  volumes  of  sketches.  A  few  of  the  present  series  have,  I  fear,  been 
lost.  One  of  these  now  missing  appeared  in  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological 
Journal,  voL  v.,  n.s.,  p.  384,  copied  in  lithograph,  and  bearing  Mr 
Du  Noyer's  signature.     This  I  have  copied  in  an  ink-sketch. 

Enumeration  of  the  cairns,  following  the  arrangement  of  Mr  Conwell, 
but  giving  a  list  of  those  in  ruins,  or  from  which  no  incised  stones  were 
obtained,  in  an  Appendix. 

Cairns  with  Incised  Stones. 

Cairn  F  (Plate  YIL)  was  16^  yards  across,  and  about  5  feet  of  its  height 
still  remained.  The  interior  chambers,  when  cleared  out,  formed  a  cross, 
the  shaft  of  entrance  bearing  E.  10°  N.  This  passage  was  8  feet  long,  and 
2  feet  2  inches  broad.  The  entire  length  from  the  commencement  of  the 
passage  to  the  extremity  of  the  opposite  chamber  was  15  feet,  and  the 
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breadth  across  the  chambers  from  N.  to  S.  was  9  feet  4  inches  :  only  one 
roofing-flag  coveriiig  tho  commencement  of  the  passage  remained  in  position, 
and  the  entrance  was  closed  merely  by  luose  stones.  Across  the  entrances 
of  the  southern  and  western  tliambers  were  laid  stones  about  a  foot  in 
height  and  3  oc  4  inches  thick.  On  thi.'  floor  of  the  northern  chamber  was 
a  rude  stone  basin,  3  feet  5  inches  long,  2  feet  4  inches  broad,  and  5  inches 
thick.  Under  this  basin  was  found  a  portion  of  u  bone  pin  and  a  flint 
flake.  In  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  southern  chamber,  about  a  foot  from 
the  bottom,  aniougxt  cluy  and  atones,  was  found  a  round  iron-stone  ball 
3  inches  in  diameter,  and  several  fr^ments  of  bone  were  scattered  on 
the  floor.  Two  feet  outside  its  circumference  ore  three  piUar-stones.  It 
contained  seven  sculptured  stones.  The  drawings  represent — 
Fig.  1.  Stone  a, — A  atone  at  S.  aide  of  passags,  2  teet  broad  and  3  feet  2  iuchea  higb. 
Kig.  2.  Stone  b, — From  N.  Bide  of  pajisage,  1  foot  4  inches  broad,  and  2  feet  8  iochea 

high.     Mr  Du  Hoyer  observed  that  the  scribings  were  "  punclied." 
Fi^.  3.  Stone  c.—Ou  N.  side  of  {luaage,  1  foot  9  inches  wide,  2  Teet  i  inches  high. 

The  superficial  markinga  are  "acra]>ed,"  not  punched  on  tlia  atone. 
Fig,  i.  Stone  il. — On  8.  aide  of  passage,  marked  by  a  tranaverae  aeries  of  depreaeioDS. 
Fig.  5.  Stone  (.—Measures  2  feet  10  inches  x  2  feet  9  inchea. 
Figs.  6  and  7.— Two  loose  stones  obtained  in  excavating  the  Caim  are  also  fignrol. 


Fig.  1.  Stone  it  of  Cairn  F. 


Stone  &  of  Cairu  F. 
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Kg.  6.  Stone  t,  of  Cairn  F. 


Fig.  4.  Stone  A  of  Caini  F. 


Kg.  8.  Stone  i  of  Cturu  F. 


Figs.  3  and  7.  Loose  Stonra  in  Cdni  F. 
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Cairn  H. — Its  remains  are  18  yards  in  diameter,  and  5  or  6  feet  high. 
It  lies  16|  yards  from  Cairn  L,  the  second  laigest  on  the  western  hill. 
Du  Noyer's  plan  gives  a  good  view  of  its  entrance-passage  and  chambers. 
The  covering-stones  had  disappeared,  except  half  a  dozen  large  over- 
lapping flags  upon  W.  and  N.  crypts.  The  entrance-passage,  13  feet 
long,  ran  E.  20°  S. ;  it  was  2^  feet  wide  at  the  commencement,  and  4^ 
feet  wide  at  its  inner  extremity.  The  entire  length  from  the  opening  to 
the  end  of  the  W.  chamber  was  23  feet,  and  the  distance  across  from  N. 
to  S.  measured  1 6  feet.  The  southern  chamber  was  3  feet  7  inches  broad, 
the  western  chamber  4  feet,  diminishing  towards  its  entrance  to  3  feet 
2  inches,  the  northern  being  4^  feet  across,  and  on  its  floor  was  a  rude 
stone  basin,  4  feet  3  inches  long  by  4  feet  broad,  and  about  6  inches  in 
thickness. 

Loose  stones  and  earth  filled  the  chambers  and  passage  for  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  depth,  and  then  to  the  depth  of  3  feet  tlie  passage 
was  packed  with  fragmentary  bones  and  several  small  pieces  of  quartz. 
Mr  Conwell  obtained  numerous  portions  of  human  remains,  amongst 
them  eight  pieces  of  jaw-bones,  with  teeth,  &c.  From  the  soft  mixture 
of  clay  and  bones  in  the  chambers,  he  obtained  the  end  of  a  bone  bodkin, 
half  of  a  bone  ferule,  six  pieces  of  bone  pins,  one  of  which  retained  the 
metal  rivet  which  fastened  on  a  head,  the  tine  of  an  antler  3  inches 
long,  fourteen  fragments  of  rude  pottery  (urns),  much  blackened  by  fire 
on  their  inner  surface,  ten  pieces  of  flint,  115  sea-shells  (limpet  and 
cockle)  and  110  broken  shells,  portion  of  the  intercostal  bone  of  a 
whale,  eight  small  shining  stones,  100  white  sea-pebbles  and  60  of 
other  colours,  also  a  small  brown  stone  ball  and  a  flake  of  polished  bone 
6  inches  X  4. 

Underneath  the  stone  basin,  mixed  with  splinters  of  burned  bone,  were 
six  stone  balls,  the  largest  about  1  inch  in  diameter,  so  soft  that  they 
scarcely  bore  to  be  touched.  Mr  Conwell  states  that  five  appeared  to  he 
carbonate  of  lime  and  one  porphyry  :  they  were  possibly  steatite. 

In  the  southern  chamber  and  about  its  entrance  were  obtained  near 
5000  flat  pieces  of  bone,  many  of  them  polished  (of  which  I  send 
some  for  illustration)  :  501  were  ornamented  with  rows  of  fine  trans- 
verse lines,  11  perforated  at  one  end,  91  engraved  into  circles  and  orna- 
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ments  of  late  Celtic  designs,  and  one  in  cross-hatched  lines  represented  an 
antlered  stag.  Of  this  Mr  Conwell  published  a  drawing,  but  the  specimen 
is  now  lost.  The  greater  portion  of  this  collection  is  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Rojal  Irish  Academy.  There  were  also  found  13 
combe,  7  of  which  were  engraved  on  both  sides,  but  all  imperfect.  In 
addition  to  these,  seven  very  small  amber  beads  were  got,  three  beads 
of  green  and  blue  glass,  six  bronze  rings  from  }  to  ^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  portions  of  others,  and  seven  iron  articles,  one  being  pro- 
bably part  of  a  saw,  another  a  punch,  &c.,  which  may  have  produced  the 
markings  on  the  bone  fragments.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  any 
connection  between  these  objects  found  in  the  cairn  and  the  incised 
stones.  The  pieces  of  bone  may  represent  the  stock-in-trade  of  a  comb- 
maker  who  used  its  chambers  for  his  residence  at  a  much  later  period 
than  their  erection  for  sepulchral  purposes. 

This  cairn  afforded  five  stones  with  incised  sculpturings,  the  positions 
of  which  are  shown  in  Plate  VIII.  : — 

Fig.  S.  Stone  a. — South  face,  4  feet  6  inches  loDg  and  2  feet  3  inches  high.  It  formed 
the  threshold  to  northern  chamber,  and  presents  three  foiled  circles,  the  largest 
11  iDchesin  diameter.  A  rubbing  of  part  of  these  circles  is  sent  for  comparison 
with  the  draning. 

Tig.  9.  Stone  b. — Lay  to  right  of  the  stone  basin,  2  feet  8  inchea  at  base,  2  feet 
2  inches  above,  and  4  feet  high.    The  sarface  very  rough. 

Fif[.  10.  Stone  e.—Hiddle  stone  oE  passage,  north  side,  3  feet  2  inches  broad  and 
G  feat  high.    Stone  d. — Is  wanting  ;  it  forms  the  boundai^-stone  of  S.  chamber. 

Fig.  U.  Stone  «.— Upper  atone  of  passage,  south  side  probably  same  size  aa  c  No 
ts  given  in  draning. 


Fig.  S.  Stone  a,  Cairn  H. 
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Fig.  9.  Stone  b.  Cum  U. 


Fig.  10.  Slone  e,  Csirn  H. 
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Caim  L — Lay  64 J  yards  to  east  of  Cairn  F,  and  53  yards  south- 
west of  L.  It  was  21  yards  in  diameter,  only  4  or  5  feet  of  the 
original  structure  remained,  and  the  roof  being  removed,  the  interior 
had  filled  with  small  stones,  through  them  the  long  roots  of  nettles 
penetrated,  and  when  the  cairn  was  cleared  out,  portions  of  the  engraved 
surface  of  the  stones  crumbled  down,  forced  out  by  these  roots,  before 
they  could  be  drawn.  The  entrance-passage  lay  due  east,  and  was  8  feet 
6  inches  long  and  4  feet  6  inches  wide.  From  the  commencement  of  this 
passage  to  the  back  part  of  the  opposite  chamber  measured  22  feet,  and 
across  the  chamber  from  north  to  south  was  13  feet.  The  interior  con- 
sisted of  seven  compartments,  separated  by  vertical  fiag-stones,  as  shown 
in  the  plan  (Plate  VIIL).  On  four  of  the  floors  rested  square  flags  2  feet 
across  and  2  inches  thick,  on  which  charred  bones  were  found ;  wlien 
the  flags  were  raised,  a  layer  of  dry  small  stones  was  seen  that  reached 
about  4  in.  in  depth,  and  had  scattered  fragments  of  charred  bone  on  top. 

In  the  compartment  facing  east,  on  the  layer  of  finely  broken  stones 
was  a  bead  f  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  pendant  1^  inches  long, 
made  from  some  kind  of  stone  that  had  greatly  decayed. 

It  yielded  nine  stones  with  incised  sculpturings  : — 

Fig.  12.  Stone  a, — The  upper  stone,  north  side  of  passage,  1  foot  broad  and  about 

8  feet  high. 

Fig.  13.  Stone  b. — ^The  divisional  slab  between  middle  and  upper  chambers  on  north 
side,  6  feet  high  and  2  feet  6  inches  broad.  The  edge  of  this  stone  also  affords 
markings,  and  is  designated  as — 

Fig.  14,  Stone  e  in  the  sketches. — It  measured  about  12  inches  wide.  The  sculpturing 
on  this  stone  was  concealed  to  a  height  of  22  inches  by  a  close-fitting  flag,  having 
under  it  a  layer  of  finely  broken  stones,  mixed  with  splinters  of  charred  bone. 

Fig.  15.  Stone  d. — A  stone  bounding  the  east  side  of  the  first  chamber  north  of 
entrance,  4  feet  wide  and  about  6  feet  high.  The  resemblance  which  its  peculiar 
waved  markings  have  to  similar  scribings  found  in  the  mound  of  New  Grange 
on  the  Boyne  is  deserving  of  notice. 

Fig.  16.  Stone  e. — The  boundary-stone  of  lower  chamber,  south  side,  on  its  eastern 
aspect.     Its  height  was  4  feet,  and  width  about  2  feet. 

Fig.  17.  Stone/. — At  back  of  middle  chamber,  S.  side.  It  measured  8  feet  7  inches 
broad  and  3  feet  high.  The  markings  on  this  stone,  forming  a  figure  CO  by 
interlacing  curves  around  circles,  is  similar  to  one  found  at  New  Grange. 

Fig.  18.  Stone  g. — Represents  the  inner  surface  of  eastern  boundary -stone  of  first 
chamber  on  south  side ;  it  displays  numerous  markings.     Measurement,  3  feet 

9  inches  wide,  and  3  feet  6  inches  high. 

Fig.  19.  Stone  h. — Western  face  of  dividing-stone  between  first  and  second  chambers 
on  south  side  of  Caim;  also  the  edge  of  this  stone,  towards  interior  of  cist. 
Ruhbings  obtained  from  its  markings,  which  resemble  the  spread-out  leaves 
of  a  fern,  or  bones  of  a  flat-fish,  were  forwarded  for  comparison,  and  to  illus- 
trate the  actual  size  of  the  scribings. 


Fig.  14.  Stone  e,  Oura  I. 
Kir.  13.  Stone  i,  Caini  I. 


Kig.  12.  Stone  a,  Cairn  I. 


^Fig.  16.  Stone  e,  Cairn  I. 
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Fig.  18.  Stone  g.  Cairn  L 


Tou  xxvn. 


Fig.  19.  Stone  A,  Cairn  I. 
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Caini  J  (Plate  VII.)  is  situated  23  yards  N.E  of  Caim  H,  uid  only 

distant  3  yaxile  to  vast  of  L.  It  is  15J  yards  across,  and  its  present 
tt^iiiains  only  4  to  5  feut  liigli.  Twelve  liirge  stones  mark  its  circumference 
The  int«rior  liad  been  luucli  disturbed,  and  was  Ullcd  with  stones  and 
rubbieh.  Tlic  entrance- jtassogo  lay  £,  20°  S.,  and  was  7  feet  6  inches 
long,  without  any  upright  stone  closing  its  entrance.  A  rougldy-linished 
stone  ball  was  found  near  the  o^wning  of  the  passage  into  the  inner 
chambers. 

There  were  three  stones  with  incised  sculpturings  in  this  ^»im ;  of 
two  I  have  sketches. 

Fig.  20.  Stone  n.— Measures  6  Teet  in  height,  aud  2  foct  3  ibcbee  at  top. 
Fig.  21.  Stotie  b, — Found  on  ireat  side  of  Cairu,  facing  eastward,  is  2  feet  3  incbn 
high,  and  3  feet  2  inches  broad.     The  markings  found  on  these  alonss  are  fev 

and  UD important. 


Fig.  20.  SCon«  a,  Caim  J. 
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Cairn  K  (Plato  VII.)  yielded  two  inscribed  stones,  of  which  there  are 
no  drawings.  It  lay  12^  yards  N.K  from  Cairn  L,  and  measured  16 J 
yards  across.  The  entrance  bore  E.  15^  N.  Thirteen  stones  remained 
around  its  circumference,  and  at  a  distance  of  20  feet  to  the  S.E.  was 
lying  a  pillar-stone  6  feet  long,  2  feet  broad,  and  1  foot  thick.  The 
interior  was  filled  witti  rubbish ;  when  cleared  out  the  flag-stones  of  the 
central  chambers  were  found  displaced.  It  yielded  no  objects  of  interest. 
There  was  a  drawing  of  this  pillar-stone  (not  figured)  on  the  sheet  con- 
taining the  Stone,  Fig.  76. 

Cairn  L. — This  cairn  is  only  second  to  Cairn  T  in  importance.  Their 
relative  sizes  and  positions  are  shown  on  Plate  VII.  Mr  Conwell  de- 
scribed this  cairn  at  some  length.  It  is  45  yards  across,  and  surrounded 
by  forty-two  large  stones  laid  on  edge,  varying  from  6  to  1 2  feet  in  length, 
and  from  3  to  4  feet  high.  When  investigated,  it  was  found  that  great 
quantities  of  loose  stones  forming  its  summit  had  been  removed.  Its 
aperture  was  shown  by  the  curving  inwards  of  its  circumference  for 
10  yards  in  length,  bearing  E,  20°  S.  The  entrance-passage  commenced 
about  18  feet  inwards  from  the  outer  boundary-line.  On  removing  a 
large  flag-stone,  it  wns  found  to  constitute  part  of  the  roof.  Many  other 
roofing-stones  had  disappeared,  allowing  the  chambers  to  become  filled 
with  small  stones,  and  these  being  cleared  out,  about  forty  large  plinths 
were  seen,  composed  of  compact  sandy  grit,  the  natural  stone  of  the 
locality.  These  stones  ovorlap[)ed  each  other,  forming  a  domed  roof, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  roof  of  the  great  chamber  at  New  Grange 
is  constructed.  In  overlapping,  the  great  slabs  bevelled  slightly  upwards, 
and  between  them  were  ingeniously  inserted  thinner  slabs,  which,  when 
crushed  by  the  great  superincumbent  weight,  served  to  secure  and  bind 
the  whole,  the  roofing  rising  to  about  12  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
chamber.  The  entrance-passage,  which  was  1  foot  10  inches  wide  at 
its  commencement,  increased  to  upwards  of  3  feet  in  its  middle  part, 
and  again  contracted  to  1  foot  9  inches,  where  it  terminated  in  the 
chamber.  It  was  12  feet  long,  and  the  entire  measurement  from  the 
commencement  of  passage  to  the  extremity  of  the  western  chamber  was 
29  feet  The  greatest  breadth  across  the  chambers  is  13  feet  2  inches. 
It  contained  seven  cists,  each  nearly  square,  varying  in  measurement  from 
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2  feet  2  inches  to  3  feet  6  inches,  and  4  feet  8  inches,  the  widest  being 
nearly  6  feet  across. 

A  large  flag-stone,  8  feet  9  inches  long,  3  feet  6  inches  broad,  and 
about  6  inches  thick,  lay  on  the  floor  of  entrance-passage,  extending  into 
the  central  chamber,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  which  gives  a  view  of  this 
passage  looking  eastwards  (fig.  22).  Mr  Conwell  noticed  that  the  clay  on 
the  floor  around  the  W.  end  of  this  stone  was  black-coloured ;  due,  as 
he  considered,  to  the  presence  of  ashes;  and  hence  he  supposed  the  stone 
was  used  for  cremation.  On  the  floor  of  the  second  chamber,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  cairn,  was  found  a  quadrangular  stone  slab,  hollowed 
into  basin  shape  in  its  centre  to  a  depth  of  3^  inches,  having  a  piece 
taken  out  of  one  of  its  sides.  It  measures  2  feet  11  inches  in  length 
by  2  feet  broad,  and  is  about  6  inches  in  thickness.  Mixed  with  the 
clay,  under  this  sepulchral  basin,  were  many  fragments  of  charred  bone 
and  several  human  teeth.  This  stone  basin  is  seen  in  a  pen-and-ink 
drawing  (reproduced  as  fig.  23)  copied  from  a  lithograph  which  bears 
Mr  Du  Noyers  name,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Kilkenny 
ArcJuBologiccU  Society,  voL  v.,  N.s.  Mr  Conwell  has  also  given  a 
woodcut  of  it 

In  Chamber  5,  opposite  the  last-mentioned  chamber,  is  another  stone 
basin  of  oval  form,  completely  filling  up  its  length,  and  entered  by  a 
space  only  2  feet  wide  between  two  upright  stone  pillars  (the  largest- 
sized  basin  that  was  discovered),  measuring  5  feet  9  inches  long ;  at  a 
distance  of  18  inches  from  its  narrower  western  end  it  was  3  feet  1  inch 
broad,  and  at  a  corresponding  distance  from  its  eastern  extremity  7  inches 
broader.  Upon  the  side  facing  outwards  to  the  chambers,  a  curve  of 
about  4  inches  broad  had  been  scraped  out  of  the  side  of  the  stone.  A 
raised  rim  or  border,  varying  from  2  to  4  inches,  surrounded  it,  rising 
about  1  inch  above  the  perfectly  level  surface  of  the  stone,  which  bore 
marks  of  being  tooled  all  over  with  a  pick  or  pointed  instrument,  with 
extreme  care.  When  it  was  raised,  several  splinters  of  charred  bone  were 
got,  and  in  the  damp  earth  underneath  was  imbedded  upwards  of  900 
similar  fragments ;  forty-eight  human  teeth ;  the  pointed  end  of  a  bone 
pin  5^  inches  long ;  a  perfectly  rounded  ball  of  polished  syenite  2f  inches 
in  diameter ;  another  round  ball,  an  inch  in  diameter,  streaked  with  white 
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and  purple;  another,  somewhat  smaller,  of  brown  colour;  a  finely- 
polished,  jet-like,  oval  object,  IJ  inches  long,  and  f  of  an  inch  broad; 
and  eight  soft  white  balls,  which  became  firmer  when  dried.  Mr  Conwell 
has  given  woodcuts  of  two  of  those  balls.  I  would  refer  those  wishing 
to  know  his  speculations  about  their  nature  to  his  printed  paper,  page  62. 
This  cairn  contained  eighteen  stones  with  incised  sculpturings.  I 
possess  drawings  of  the  following,  viz. : — 

Fig.  22.  View  of  part  of  Chamber  and  Passage  of  Cairn  L,  looking  eastward. 

Fig.  23.  View  of  Chamber  and  Stone  Basin  in  Cairn  L. 

Fig.  24.  Stone  a. — Fonnd  in  the  passage,  5  feet  high  and  8  feet  wide.     The  series  of 
oval  markings  measure  12  x  14  inches. 

Fig.  25.  Stone  b, — Also  in  the  passage,  sonth  side.  This  stone  is  4  feet  8  inches 
high,  and  1  foot  10  inches  wide. 

Fig.  26.  Stone  e. — On  north  side  of  passage ;  no  measurements  recorded,  but  it 
appears  to  be  above  5  feet  high. 

Fig.  27.  Stone  d. — South  side  of  passage,  above  6  feet  high.  It  is  marked  by  a  series 
of  semicircles,  one  outside  another  at  slightly  increasing  distances.  Above  this, 
a  remarkable  flower-shaped  figure.  Mr  Dn  Noyer  has  preserved  an  enlarged 
pencil-sketch  of  these  markings,  and  I  have  a  recent  photograph  of  them.  The 
semicircles  are  11  inches  wide,  and  the  flower  is  5  Inches  across. 

Fig.  28.  Stone  e. — Upon  north  side  of  passage,  8  feet  3  inches  wide,  and  6  feet  high, 
and  1  foot  8  inches  tliick.  At  the  lower  part  of  this  sketch,  a  group  of  the 
markings  is  carefully  re-drawn.  They  difier  materially  from  the  other  inscribed 
patterns,  appearinf(  like  simple  pits  or  depressions.  It  may  be  worth  noting  that 
on  several  huge  stones  in  Co.  Leitrim,  forming  portions  of  structures  known  as 
* '  Beds  of  Dermod  and  Grainia,"  I  recognised  somewhat  similar  markings  as  natural 
hollows  produced  by  the  excavatory  powers  of  the  *' Echinus  Lividus." 

Fig.  29.  Stone/. — Sonth  side  of  passage,  5  feet  8  inches  high,  by  8  feet  5  inches 
wide.     It  is  situated  next  to  Stone  (2,  which  is  seen  in  the  sketch. 

Fig.  30.  Stone  h, — A  boundary-stone  to  a  chamber  in  the  cairn,  5  feet  high,  3  feet 
10  inches  wide,  and  1  foot  1  inch  broad.  In  addition  to  pits  like  Stone  e,  it  has 
a  wheel-shaped  scribing. 

Fig.  81.  Stone  i. — Another  boundary-stone,  4  ft.  6  in.  high,  by  5  ft.  8  in.  wide. 

Fig.  32.  Stone  I. — Boundary-stone  at  side  of  flag-stone  dish,  in  northern  chamber. 

Fig.  83.  Stone  I, — Edge  of  the  boundary -stone  marked  in  Fig.  22. 

Fig.  34.  Stone  m. — Eastern  boundary  of  chamber,  with  oval  dish  at  S.  side  of 
chamber,  4  feet  10  inches  deep  by  3  feet  1  inch  high. 

Fig.  35.  Stone  q, — Recess  at  end  of  Cairn,  facing  east  at  end  of  chamber,  3  feet 
3  inches  long,  and  3  feet  6  inches  high. 

Fig  36.  Stone  a. — One  of  the  projecting  stones,  over  the  northern  Cist,  of  roof.  The 
carving  measures  8  inches  by  5,  and  is  produced  by  clearly  scraped  lines. 

Fig.  37.  Stone  x. — On  north  side  of  Cairn,  next  to  the  boundary -stone  /,  and  on  the 
sketch  marked  by  two  circular  scribings. 

Fig.  38.  Stone  y. — A  stone  marked  with  pits,  1  foot  11  inches  high  and  3  feet 
broad,  fonnd  in  excavating  Cairn  L,  lying  on  the  ground  to  the  east  of  the 
entrance-passage  to  the  chamber. 
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Fig.  24.  Stone  a,  Cairn  L.  Fig.  26.  Stone  6,  Gkirn  L. 


Fig.  36.  Stono  ;,  Caim  L. 


Fig.  31.  Stone  m,  Cairn  L. 


Fig.  S7.  Stona  x,  C&irn  L. 


Fig.  36.  Stone  «,  Caira  L. 
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Cuiru  S  lies  5  yards  west  of  Cairn  T  and  51  yards  from  R  (see  Plate 
VIL).  It  is  surrounded  by  thirty-three  large  stones  in  a  circle  18  J  yards 
in  diameter.  The  upper  portion  is  gone,  exposing  the  upright  stones 
forming  the  chambers. 

The  entrance  into  tliis  cairn,  differing  from  the  others,  bears  W. 
10°  N.  The  entire  length  of  the  passage  and  chambers  is  15  feet  The 
passage,  which  varies  in  breadth  from  2  feet  3  inches  to  2  feet  7  inches, 
is  divided  into  two  compartments,  each  about  2  feet  square,  by  transverse 
upright  stones :  outside  the  entrance  of  the  passage  was  found  a  flint  arrow- 
head. 

The  compartments  in  the  passage  were  filled  with  charred  bones  to 
the  height  of  18  indies;  on  the  top  of  which,  in  one  chamber,  was 
found  a  rude  bone  dagger,  and  in  the  other  chamber  a  piece  of  bone, 
tooled  and  rounded  at  one  end,  nine  inches  long :  nearly  covering  the 
floor  of  each  compartment  was  a  thin  flag-stone,  underneath  which  were 
splinters  of  burnt  bones  and  pieces  of  charcoal. 

This  cairn  contained  six  stones  with  incised  sculpturings,  none  of 
which  have  as  yet  been  figured  or  described.  They  form  typical  repre- 
sentations of  the  sculpturings  found  in  these  cairns. 

A  plan  of  the  cairn,  showing  the  relative  positions  of  the  incised 
atones,  is  shown  in  Plate  VIII. 

Fig.  39.  Stone  a. — At  northern  side  of  chamber  on  entrance,  2  feet  8  inches  high  x  1 

foot  6  indies  wide,  narrowing  at  base  to  1  foot  3  inches,  where  it  rests  on  some 

flat  stones  placed  to  support  it. 
Fig.  40.  Stone  b. — At  south  side  of  chamber,  a  pyramidal>shai)ed  stone  3  feet  high 

and  as  broad  at  base,  tapering  above  to  near  1  foot. 
Fig.  41.  Stone  c. — At  S.  side  of  passage,  between  its  two  chambers,  between  which 

a  divisional  stone  is  seen  ;  it  measures  3  feet  in  height. 
Fig.  42.  Stone  d. — Northern  boundary  of  small  chamber  to  N.E.  end  of  Cairn.     It 

measures  2  feet  8  inches  high  x  2  feet  wide. 

Fig.  43.  Stone  e. — Boundary  to  entrance  of  chamber  at  side  of  threshold  and  to  wost 
of  Stone  a :  the  low  threshold  stone  is  drawn  at  its  base  and  Stone  a  at  its 
eastern  side,  3  feet  3  inches  high. 

Fig.  44.  Stone/. — Bounding  the  second  chamber  in  passage,  looking  south,  3  feet  8 
inches  high  x  1  foot  5  inches  broad. 


Fig.  41.  Stone  c,  Uini  S 


Vig.  iZ  Stone  d,  Csim  S. 


Fig.  <3.  Stone  e,  Cain 


Fig.  39.  Stono  a.  Cairn  8. 
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Fig.  40.  Stone  b.  Cairn  8. 
Fig.  U.  StoDo/,  Cairn  S. 

Cairn  T. — Situated  on  the  sumiuit  of  the  highest  peak  of  the  range 
(Plato  VII.)  s|)ecinlly  named  Sliabh-na-Calliaghe,  Its  remains  are  still 
perfect,  rising  in  elevation  twenty-one  paces  on  slant  height  from  base 
to  summit.  It  extends  38|  yards  in  diameter,  and  is  enclosed  in  a 
circle  of  thirty-seven  stones  laid  on  edge,  varying  in  length  from  6  to 
12  feet.  The  mound  is  constructed  of  loose  stones  of  Lower  Silurian 
grit,  the  rock  of  the  locality.  Inside  the  retaining-wall,  apparently 
going  round  the  entire  base  of  this  cairn,  ia  a  piled-up  layer  rising 
from  3  to  4  feet  in  height  and  about  2  feet  in  thickness  of  sparkling 
quartz,  a  rock  whicli,  unless  obtained  from  glacial  boulders  by  the 
builders  of  the  cairn,  must  have  been  brought  from  some  locality  up- 
wards of  50  miles  distant. 

On  its  eastern  side  the  circle  of  large  stones  curves  inwards  for  a 
distance  of  8  or  9  yards  to  tlie  commencement  of  the  ])assage  leading  to 
the  inner  chambers ;  it  bears  E.    10°  S.     The  entrance  to  the    passage 
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was  closed  by  two  irregular  blocks  of  stone  when  first  explored  in  1865, 
inside  of  which  was  dropped  three  other  large  blocks  of  stone,  filling  up 
5  or  6  feet  of  the  length  of  the  passage ;  on  the  outside  of  the  entrance 
was  placed  a  loose  layer  of  lumps  of  quartz.  All  the  roofing-flags 
covering  the  passage  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  what  originally  covered 
in  the  central  octagonal  chamber  had  disappeared,  leaving  the  piissage 
and  central  chambers  filled  up  with  stones.  The  imperfect  portion  of 
roof  that  remained,  formed  by  about  thirty  large  flags  overlapping  each 
other,  rises  to  10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor.  The  floor  of  the 
central  octagonal  chamber  was  covered  by  two  large  and  three  smaller 
flags ;  on  raising  these,  fragments  of  charred  bone,  small  pieces  of  charcoal, 
and  broken  stones  w^ere  found.  The  three  cists  or  chambers  are  each 
about  4  feet  square.  The  passage  was  1 7  feet  long,  and  averaged  3  feet 
broad  ;  from  the  commencement  of  the  passage  to  the  furthest  extremity 
of  the  opposite  chamber  is  28  feet.  The  transverse  measurement  from 
N.  to  S.  is  16  feet  4  inches,  the  central  octagonal  chamber  being  about 
7  feet  wide  in  every  direction. 

The  cairn  had  been  well  plundered  in  past  ages.  A  bronze  pin  was 
found  in  the  stones  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  chambers,  and  in  another 
a  heap  of  charred  bones  surroimded  by  a  circle  of  earth  and  covered  with  a 
slab,  above  which  were  alternate  layers  for  about  2  feet  of  finely  broken 
and  coarse  stones,  amongst  which  were  human  teeth  and  pieces  of  bone. 

This  cairn  contained  twenty- eight  stones  with  incised  sculpturings,  all 
of  which  have  been  described,  and  most  of  them  shown  by  woodcuts  in 
Mr  Conwell's  pamphlet.  I  have  drawings  of  twelve  stones  and  the  plan 
(Plate  VIII).  On  the  north  of  the  cairn,  about  4  feet  inwards  from  its 
circumference,  is  the  large  stone  popularly  called  the  "Hag's  Chair"  (fig.  45). 
It  measures  10  feet  long,  6  feet  high,  and  2  feet  6  inches  thick,  weighing 
about  10  tons.  The  ends  are  elevated  9  inches  above  the  seat,  and  the 
back  has  fallen  away  by  a  natural  fracture  of  the  stone.  The  cross  carved 
upon  the  seat  of  this  chair  and  others  found  upon  the  upright  marginal 
stones  in  the  cairn  and  in  Cairn  S  were  cut  by  men  engaged  in  the  Trigo- 
nometrical Irish  Survey.  Mr  Du  Noyer  has  given  a  representation  of  this 
great  chair  and  its  markings.  The  pencil  lines  drawn  about  three-fourths 
of  its  height  show  the  extent  to  which  it  was  covered  by  soil  and  turf. 
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There  is  also  preserved  a  |)encil-8ketch  of  the  upper  aspect  of  the  stone, 
and  a  plan  of  the  passage  and  its  chambers. 

Fig.  45.  The  Hag's  Chair,  Cairn  T. 

Fig.  46.  Stone  a. — North  side  of  passage,  beyond  first  transvei'se  lintel  stone,  4  feet 
high,  14  inches  in  breadth,  and  15  inches  in  receding  depth.  The  plans  of 
Da  Noyer  and  Conwell  differ  somewhat  at  this  part  (Stone  23  of  Conwell). 

Fig.  47.  Stone  b. — North  side  of  passage  next  the  octagonal  chamber,  5  feet  7  inches 
high,  3  feet  9  inches  broad,  and  10  inches  thick.  (No.  22  of  Conwell.)  The  edge 
of  Stone  h  is  shown  at  side  of  same  drawing,  being  the  end  of  first  stone  of  octa- 
gonal chamber  (part  of  Stone  21  of  Conwell). 

Fig.  48.  Stone  d. — On  south  side  of  passage  opposite  to  b.  It  measures  4  feet  in 
height,  8  feet  5  inches  broad,  and  9  inches  in  thickness  (Stone  No.  6  of  Conwell). 

Fig.  49.  Stone/. — Lintel  stone  across  passage  at  entrance  to  octagonal  chamber,  2  feet 
5  inches  wide,  about  the  same  height,  and  7  inches  thick.  At  its  side  is  shown 
another  end  view  of  Stone  h  already  mentioned  (Stone  27  of  Conwell). 

Fig.  50.  Stone  k. — Facing  S.W.  at  north-east  side  of  octagonal  chamber,  5  feet  8 
inches  high,  8  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  1  foot  thick  (Stone  21  of  Conwell.) 

Fig.  51.  Stone  k, — At  east  end  of  northern  recess,  facing  west,  4  feet  5  inches  in 
height,  3  feet  4  inches  in  its  widest  part  across,  and  about  5  inches  thick 
(Stone  20  of  Conwell). 

Stone  I, — ^This  drawing  of  the  scribings  and  rude  markings  at  present  visible 
on  the  stone  I  owe  tu  £.  C.  Rotheram,  Esq.  It  is  accurately  copied  from  repeated 
measurements  (not  figured).  The  stone  is  4  feet  high,  3  feet  wide,  and  1  foot 
thick :  it  occupies  the  western  side  of  north  recess,  opposite  Stone  k.  (Stone  17 
of  Conwell. ) 

Fig.  52.  Stone  m.— At  south-east  comer  bounding  octagonal  chamber,  between 
northern  and  terminal  recess,  5  feet  2  inches  high,  4  feet  wide,  and  9  inches  thick. 
(Stone  16  of  Conwell.) 

Fig.  53.  Stone  o.  — Head-stone  of  terminal  western  recess,  4  feet  4  inches  high,  3  feet 
5  inches  wide,  and  9  inches  in  average  thickness.     (Stone  14  of  Conwell.) 

Fig.  54.  Stone  o,o, — Roof  stone  of  recess  at  western  end,  marked  in  plan  o.o.  A  recent 
photograph  of  some  of  the  markings  on  this  stone  was  sent  for  comparison.  Its 
numerous  scribings  of  flower,  star,  and  wheel  shape  are  of  much  interest. 

Fig.  55.  Stone  w. — At  end  of  outer  portion  of  passage,  north  side,  the  third  from 
entrance,  3  feet  6  inches  high,  2  feet  8  inches  broad,  and  9  inches  thick.  (Stone 
24  of  Conwell.) 

Fig.  56.  Stone  x. — Second  stone  of  entrance-passage,  south  side.  It  sinks  out  of  sight 
below  a  horizontal  covering  slab:  the  portion  visible  measured  8  feet  6  inches  in 
height,  2  feet  3  inches  broad,  and  6  inches  in  thickness.  The  wheel-shaped 
scribing  at  lower  part  of  stone  measured  14  inches  across.  (Stone  1  of  Conwell. ) 
Stone  y.a. — Terminal  boundary-stone  of  entrance  portion  of  passage,  south 
side,  4  feet  high,  2  feet  wide,  and  6  inches  thick  (Stone  4  of  On  well).  It  is 
the  fourth  stone  on  south  side  (not  figured). 
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Fig.  57.  Stoae  :.— Small  stone  fwing  out  at  montb  of  watern  raceas,  2  feet  9  inchea 
long,  2  f«et  i  inchet  broad,  and  6  inche*  in  thickness.  On  the  reverse  of  this 
drawing  Mr  Da  Noyer  hu  given  a  pencil-sketch  ot  the  wheel-shaped  omunent, 
and  at  ita  dde  is  figured  a  cross  incised  on  &  paveDient  slab,  evideotly  of  modem 
workmanship  (Stone  29  of  Conwell). 
I  also  transmitted  some  rubbinga  from  portions  of  the  markiuge  upon 

Stones  O,  0.0,  and  X,  and  copies  of  three  contributed  by  Mr  Kotheram 

from  Stones  K  and  0,  obtained  recently. 


Fig.  16.  StoDen.  Cuini  T. 


Fig.  19.  Stone/,  Caini  T. 


Fig.  62.  Stone  m,  Caitn  T. 


\ 


48.  Stone  d,  Cairn  T, 
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Fix.  58.  Stone  o.  Cairn  T. 


I'ig.  65.  Stone  w.  Cairn  T. 


1 
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Cairn  U. — Situated  14  yards  from  Cairn  T,  and  46  yards  east  of 
Cairn  S,  as  shown  in  Plate  YII.  There  are  sixteen  of  its  base 
stones  remaining,  and  nearly  2  feet  inside  the  circumference  is  a  stone 
opposite  the  commencement  of  the  passage,  8  feet  2  inches  long,  2  feet 
4  inches  broad,  and  1  foot  8  inches  thick.  The  cairn  was  only  4 
or  5  feet  high,  and  14J  yards  in  diameter.  The  tops  of  the  upright 
stones  were  visible,  and  the  chambers  half  filled  with  loose  stones 
and  earth.  The  passage  mn  £.  20*^  S.,  and  was  9  feet  in  length, 
from  its  commencement  to  the  end  of  the  opposite  chamber  was  20 
feet,  and  the  breadth  across  the  chaml)ers  1 0  feet ;  one  of  the  chamber 
stones  was  wanting,  and  another  was  found  displaced.  From  12  to  18 
inches  of  the  earth  forming  the  floor  of  the  chambers  was  thickly  mixed 
with  splinters  of  burnt  bone. 

It  afforded  thirteen  stones- with  incised  sculpturings.  I  have  the  fol- 
lowing drawings,  also  a  plan  of  this  cairn  drawn  to  scale  (Plate  VIIT.), 
and  rough  field  sketch. 

Fig.  58.  Stone  a. — At  eastern  end  of  passage,  south  side,  third  stone  from  entrance,  3 
feet  11  inches  high,  3  feet  wide,  and  5  inches  thick. 

Fig.  59.  Stone  b. — Terminal  stone  of  first  i-ecess  on  south  side.  About  5  feet  wide, 
and  from  8  feet  to  3  feet  6  inches  high. 

Fig.  60.  Stone  e. — Boundary-stone  between  the  recesses  on  south  side  of  chamber,  4 
feet  5  inches  high,  by  2  feet  10  inches  broad  in  widest  part,  of  irregular  shape, 
ending  in  a  sharp  apex.     The  drawing  represents  its  eastern  aspect. 

Fig.  61.  Stone  d. — Same  stone  on  its  western  side. 

Fig.  62.  Stone  e. — Boundary-stone  at  east  end  of  second  crypt,  south  side  of  chamber. 
About  same  width,  and  rather  higher  than  last  stone. 

Fig.  63.  Stone/. — At  eastern  end  of  terminal  recess.  1  foot  10  inches  wide  and  a 
foot  and  a  half  high. 

Fig.  64.  Stone  g. — At  north  aide  of  terminal  recess. 

Fig.  65.  Stone  h. — Eastern  boundary  of  crypt  on  north  side  of  central  chamber. 

Fig.  66.  Stone  J, — Large  boundary-stone  of  the  reces.ses  at  north  side  of  central 
chamber,  8  feet  in  length.  Mr  Du  Noyer  has  written  underneath  the 
sketch,  **  Singularly  like  tlie  sculpturings  from  the  Dolmen  of  Gavr-inis,"  in  the 
Morbihan,  Brittany. 

Fig.  67.  Stone  2. — Northern  side  of  passage,  third  stone  from  entrance.  About  3  feet 
in  length  and  5  feet  high. 

Fig.  68.  Stone  m. — Middle  stone  on  north  side  of  passage. 

Fig.  69.  Stone  n.— A  detached  stone  found  in  clearing  out  the  Cairn. 


Fig.  SO.  Stone  r,  Cairn  U. 


Fig.  67.  Stone  I,  Caim  V. 
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Fig.  61.  Stone  j,  Cairu  U. 


Fig.  63.  St^ine  in,  CairD  U. 


Fig.  62.  Stone  «,  Caim  U, 


Fig.  65.  Stone  h,  Cairn  U. 


Fig.  58.  Stone  a.  Cairn  U. 


Fig.  6S.  Sbine  n,  Csim  U. 
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Cairn  V. — Kleven  yards  in  diatuetur,  situated  39  yards  S.E.  of  Cairn 
T  and  51  yards  south  of  U  (see  Plate  VII).  The  upright  stones  forming 
the  chambers  were  bare,  from  the  removal  of  the  smaller  stones  of 
the  cairn;  its  greatest  lengtli  was  21  feet,  bearing  S.E.,  and  in  breadth 
10  feet. 

About  a  yard  outside  the  circumference  on  N.W.  aide  was  an  upright 
pillar-stone  5  feet  above  ground,  5  feet  6  inches  broad,  and  1  foot  6 
inches  thick. 

I  sent  a  lilliogTdphic  plan  of  the  cairn  and  its  chamlwrs,  unpublished. 

Four  of  its  stones  had  incised  sculpturings. 
Fig.  70.  Stone  a.— East  face  3  feet  wide  and  2  feet  3  inclieii  broad. 
Fig.  71.  Stoue  b. — Id  small  cut  eaat  of  chamber.     Aliout  i  Tevthigb  and  3  feet  Lroad. 
Fig.  72.  Stone  c. — Four  feet  2  iuchca  high  and  4  feet  A  inches  broad,  facing  westward. 
Fig.  73.  Stone  (J. —Large  stone,  standing  outside,  aud  detached  from   the  Cairo, 
described  above. 


Fi(!.  73.  Stone  d.  Cairn  V. 
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Caim  W. — The  "  Pot "  Cairo,  128  yards  east  of  Cairn  T,  aa  shown 
it)  Plate  VII.     It  is  aeven  yards  in  diameter,  and  ita  remains  are  now 
Dearly  level  with,  the  ground.     It  contained  a  single  chamber,  formed  of 
eight  Sag-stones  placed  on  end,  aad,  unlike  all  the  other  chambers  ex- 
plored, the  earth  appeared  to  have  been  dug  away  below  the  surface  for 
its  construction.     A  layer  of  charred  bones  6  inches  in  thickness  covered 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber;  when  cleared  out,  a  stone  basin  2^  feet 
square  and  9  inches  thick  was  found  hollowed  out  from  the  sides  to  the 
inches ;  when  raised,  splinters  of 
h  it.     Du  Noyer's  plan  shows  an 
of  a  passc^e  pointing  due  south, 
-ings,  shown  in  the  plan  on  Plate 

vas  noted  as  "lougb  and  chipped." 
e  passaga  atoaea,  1  foot  7  inches  high, 


Fig.  76.  Stone  d,  Caim  W. 
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There  ia  also  a  drawing  of  a  Stone  with  depresaed  nmrkings  found  in  a 
field  between  western  and  middle  aummita  of  the  hills  focing  W.  30°  S^ 
4  feet  in  height 

On  the  enstom  peak  called  Patrickstown  are  three  stone  circlee. 

Fig.  7fl.  Suae  o.— Thirteen  Teet  frora  the  circnrnfereoce  of  the  moit  perfect  or 
northern  circle  ma  foDnd  ui  aprigbt  stone  itanding  N.  20°  W.,  with  rvmarktble 
scribingB.  These  were  beat  aeea,  Mr  Du  Noyer  stntes,  by  the  setting  njt  of 
the  eon,  SOth  October  1SS6.  The  atone  ie  G  feet  i  inches  long,  8  feet  4  inchel 
high,  and  1  foot  2  inches  thick. 


11'  the  northern  circle. 
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APPENDIX, 
List  of  Cairns  having  no  Inscribed  Stones  at  Louohorbw. 

{See  the  general  Plan  on  Plate  VIL) 

Cairn  A  lies  66  yards  S.E.  of  Cairn  D ;  nearly  all  its  stones  are  removed. 
Fonr  large  stones  remain  to  mark  its  circumference,  which  is  7  yards 
diameter. 

Cairn  A'  is  in  a  plantation  130  yards  S.  of  Cairn  D  ;  9  yards  in  diameter,  but 
nearly  level  with  the  ground.  One  large  stone,  standing  npright  on  its 
circumference,  bore  some  traces  of  sculpturing,  which  were  not  drawn. 

Cairn  A'. — Very  conspicuous  on  S.  scalp  of  hill,  60  yards  S.W.  from  Cairn  D, 
close  to  southern  wall  of  deer-park.  Its  remains  consist  of  a  debris  a  foot 
or  two  high,  covered  with  grass,  and  22  yards  in  diameter. 

Cairn  B. — Its  remains  are  46  yards  W.  of  Cairn  D  ;  and  7  yards  in  diameter. 
The  loose  stones  are  nearly  all  removed,  leaving  in  its  centre  three  large 
flags  laid  on  edge,  that  form  a  chamber  12  feet  in  length  and  2  feet  broad, 
pointing  in  the  direction  K  20*"  S.  In  clearing  this  chamber,  several 
fragments  of  charred  bones  were  found. 

Cairn  C. — Its  remains,  5  yards  in  diameter,  are  60  yards  S.W.  of  Cairn  D. 
The  site  is  marked  by  four  large  stones,  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  cairn 
being  removed.  Twenty-five  feet  N.  of  it  is  a  prostrate  pillar-stone, 
7  feet  long,  3  feet  6  inches  broad,  and  1  foot  thick. 

Oaim  D. — Diameter  of  base,  60  yards ;  its  N.  and  E.  sides  were  intact,  but  on 
S.  and  W.  for  nearly  100  feet  round  the  base,  and  extending  inwards  for 
25  yards  towards  its  centre,  the  loose  stones  of  the  cairn  had  been 
removed.  It  rose  in  a  sloping  ascent,  26  paces  from  base  to  summit. 
Around  it,  laid  on  edge,  were  fifty-four  large  flag- stones  in  a  circle,  still 
perfect,  and  on  the  E.  side  those  marginal  stones  curve  inwards  for  12 
paces  in  length,  towards  a  point  E.  20°  S.,  when  the  entrance  to  the 
chambers  begins.  At  it  appeared  imdisturbed,  excavations  were  com- 
menced, but  the  stones  fell  in  dangerous  masses,  so  it  was  cut  across,  but 
no  discovery  resulted,  although  about  midway  down,  portions  of  skulls  and 
teeth  of  oxen  and  deer  were  obtained  among  loose  stones. 
One  hundred  and  five  feet  N.W.  of  this  cairn,  on  the  escarpment  of  the  hill, 
was  a  pillar  of  quartz  rock,  8  feet  high,  3  feet  broad,  and  2  feet  thick, 
broken  across  a  little  above  the  ground.  Mr  Conwell  gives  some  data, 
probably  contributed  by  Mr  Du  Noyer,  about  the  nearest  quartz  rocks, 
which  are  at  Howth,  50  miles  distant  S.E.,  Wicklow,  60  miles  S.E.,  Done- 
gal, 90  miles  N.,  Sligo,  90  miles  N.W.,  and  Galway,  100  miles  W.  Possibly 
it  was  a  glacial  boulder  brought  by  ice  current  from  Donegal. 
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Cairn  E. — About  5  yards  in  diameter.    Traces  alone  remain. 

Cairn  Q. — Diameter,  21  feet ;  only  1  yard  from  Cairn  F,  and  34^  yards  ftom  D. 
Traces  sufficient  to  indicate  its  site,  and  eight  large  marginal  stones  alone 
remain. 

Calm  M.— About  650  yards  to  the  south-east  of  Cairn  L.  Crowning  the  knoll 
called  Carricbrac  are  the  remains  of  a  cairn,  22  yards  in  diameter,  and 
about  4  feet  high.    It  has  no  boundary-stones  or  chambers. 

Cairn  N. — On  top  of  a  second  knoll,  572  yards  east  of  M.  It  measures  22  yards 
across,  and  not  above  2  feet  high  of  small  stones  remain.  Four  lai^ 
stones  outside  this  cairn  mark  an  avenue  16  yards  long,  pointing  east, 
seven  yards  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  diminishing  to  4  yards  wide  as  it 
approaches  the  cairn.  One  of  these  stones,  standing  upwards  of  6  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  inscribed  with  forty-eight  cup-hollows. 

Cairn  0. — In  the  valley  below  the  two  knolls,  352  yards  N.E.  from  Cairn  M, 
and  279  yards  N.W.  from  Cairn  N,  are  the  remains  of  a  cairn  11  yards  in 
diameter.  Three  prostrate  stones,  each  about  4  feet  by  3,  mark  the  site. 
One  upright  stone,  3  feet  9  inches  in  height  and  breadth,  and  1  foot  thick, 
apparently  mark  its  circumference.  On  its  western  face  are  twenty-eight 
cups,  ranging  from  i  to  {  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  ^  of  an  inch 
deep. 

Cairn  Pi. — Its  remains  are  143  yards  N.E.  of  Cairn  N.  It  measured  8  yards 
in  diameter. 

Cairn  P*. — About  22  yards  northwards  are  six  large  stones,  probably  the 
remains  of  a  cairn,  one  of  which  is  6  feet  6  inches  long,  5  feet  6  inches 
broad,  and  about  2  feet  thick. 

Cairn  Q. — Nearly  all  its  stones  are  removed  ;  its  remains  are  4^  yards  across ; 
it  lies  38  yards  northward  from  P*. 

Cairn  R^ — Its  remains  are  only  2  or  3  feet  high,  and  11  yards  across;  it  lies 
242  yards  from  Q,  passing  up  the  hill  in  an  easterly  direction. 

Cairn  R*. — Sixteen  yards  south  of  last,  and  55  yards  S.W.  from  T.  It  is 
9  yards  in  diameter,  and  about  2  feet  high.  Ten  boundary-stones  remain, 
and  outside  the  cairn,  at  a  distance  of  3  to  4  yards,  lie  5  large  stones. 

Caii^  Y, — On  the  top  of  the  Hill  of  Patrickstown  stood  a  conspicuous  cairn, 
measuring  33  yards  across.     It  was  removed  some  years  since. 
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V. 

NOTICE  OF  DUN  STRON  DUIN,  BERNERA,  BARRA  HEAD.  With  Plans. 
Bt  JOSEPH  ANDERSON,  LL.D.,  Absistamt  Sbcb£tart  and  Keeper 
OF  THE  Museum. 

I  first  heard  of  this  Dun  from  the  late  Ian  Campbell  of  Islay,  from 
whom,  ^bout  twenty  years  ago,  I  received  a  verbal  description  of  the 
fortified  promontory,  along  with  a  pencil  sketch  or  diagram  (from 
memory)  of  the  dry-built  wall  of  the  fort,  showing  its  doorway  still 
entire  and  lintelled  over.  I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  description, 
the  more  so  that,  as  I  told  Mr  Campbell,  it  was  the  only  example  of  a 
dry-stone  fort  known  to  me  in  Scotland,  having  still  the  doorway  in  a 
state  of  entirety.  Of  course  there  are  many  doorways  of  brochs,  known 
and  figured,  which  are  still  entire,  but,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  this  is  the 
only  Scottish  example  of  a  fort  of  this  kind,  with  a  wall  still  standing,  of 
sufficient  height  to  show  the  doorway  as  it  was  originally.  Moreover,  it 
is  the  only  Scottish  example  (so  far  as  is  known)  which  shows  a  galleried 
wall  thrown  across  the  neck  of  a  promontory,  so  as  to  convert  that  part 
of  the  promontory  which  it  cuts  ofif  from  the  land  into  a  place  of  strength. 
Circular  or  oval  forts  or  cashels,  with  chambers  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  and  even  in  some  cases  with  a  gallery  or  long  narrow  chamber 
extending  round  the  greater  part  of  the  wall  upon  the  ground-level,  and 
roofed  in  by  horizontal  lintel-stones,  are  not  uncommon  in  Ireland,  but  it 
is  only  of  late  years  that  the  existence  of  this  type  of  structure  has  been 
made  known  in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  time  when  Mr  Campbell's  description 

• 

was  communicated  to  me,  the  type  was  quite  unknown  in  this  country. 
Assuring  him  of  this  fact,  that  the  type  as  well  as  the  state  of  preserva- 
tion of  the  structure  was  unique  in  Scotland,  I  begged  him,  if  ever  he 
found  himself  there  again,  to  bring  away  with  him  a  measured  ground- 
plan  and  sections,  as  well  as  sketches  of  the  internal  and  external  elevations, 
which  he  faithfully  promised  to  do,  though  he  never  found  opportunity. 
I  Imire  mice,  on  various  occasions,  made  the  same  request  to  several 
persons  who  were  likely  to  have  opportunities  of  landing  on  the  island, 
baft  without  success,  until  recently,  when,  through  the  good  offices  of 
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Norman  Macpherson,  LL.D.,  late  Sheriff  of  Dumfries,  and  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Northern  Lights,  I  obtained  the  careful  plans  and 
sketches  which  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  submitting  to  the  Society. 

The  Dun  is  situated  on  the  extreme  point  of  a  promontory  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  island  of   Bernera,  which  forms  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Long  Island.     The  Long  Island  group,  beginning  in  the 
north  with  the  large  island  of  Lewis,  diminishes  gradually  to  the  south- 
wards, till  it  finally  tails  off  in  the  cluster  of  islets  which,  with  the 
island  of  Barra,  form  the  parish  of  that  name.     The  small  islets  of  the 
Barra  group,  lying  to  the  south  of  Barra  Island,  are  Yatersay,  Sanderay, 
Pabbay,  Mingula,  and  Bernera,  the  last  forming  the  most  southerly  point 
of  land  of  the  whole  Long  Island  group.     The  islet  of  Bemcra,  which 
lies  1 6  miles  south-west  of  Barra,  is  but  1  mile  in  length  and  f  of  a  mile 
in  breadth,  and,  like  all  the  others  of  the  group,  is  not  easy  of  access.     It 
contains  only  three  or  four  houses,  and  the  lighthouse  which  was  built  in 
1833,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  promontory,  close   beside  the  Don. 
Muir,  who  visited  Bernera  in  1866,  has  thus  described  it : — "From  the 
low  rocky  landing-place  on  its  north  side,  a  continuously  ascending  path 
leads  to  the  lighthouse,  perched  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  over  600  feet 
in  height,  at  the  head  of  a  gio  [ravine]  facing  the  "west.     The  lighthouse 
people,  and  three  native  families  living  precariously  upon  their  fishings 
and  small  crops,  are  the  only  inhabitants.     A  few  paces  off  the  light- 
house, and  overhanging  a  deep  gio,  is  a  dilapidated  dun,  still  retaining 
its  massive  doorway  entire ;  and  down  a  little  bit,  in  another  direction, 
are  some  remains  of  what  appears  to  have  been  in  very  old  times  a 
heathen  place  of  sepulture.^     These  are  seemingly  the  only  antiquities 
in  the  island.     A  burial-ground  down  at  the  crofts  is  probably  ancient^ 
but  no  objects  in  it  are  of  any  age." 

Captain  F.  W.  L.  Thomas,  in  his  paper  on  "  The  Duns  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides "  {Arch,  Scot,  v.  p.  404),  devotes  a  paragraph  to  Dun  Stron 
Duin,  as  follows  : — "  This  Dun  is  a  curved  wall  of  dry-stone  masoniy, 
enclosing  a  point  of  a  promontory  680  feet  high.  The  wall  is  about  95 
feet  long,  1 5  feet  thick,  and  is  still  1 3  feet  high.  Through  the  north 
end  there  is  a  doorway  5^  feet  high  by  3|  feet  wide.     At  4  feet  in 

'  In  another  place  he  describes  this  as  *'  the  remains  of  a  cairn  or  dolmen." 
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there  is  a  rebate  on  the  north  side,  perhaps  for  a  wooden  door-post. 
At  8  feet  in  on  the  south  side  a  ground  gallery  begins,  which  is  3  J  feet 
wide,  and  runs  throughout  the  length  of  the  walL  The  masonry  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall  is  of  very  large  stones." 

From  the  annexed  illustrations,  the  relative  positions  of  the  lighthouse 
with  its  enclosing  walls,  and  the  wall  of  the  Dun,  will  be  made  out 
without  difficulty.  In  fig.  1  the  wall  of  the  Dun,  which  crosses  the 
promontory  to  the  right,  or  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  lighthouse,  rises 
high  above  the  modem  enclosing  walls  of  the  lighthouse  grounds,  and 
shows  a  gap  in  the  middle  where  part  of  its  height  was  taken  down,  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  the  view  of  the  light  from  the  sea.  Fig.  2  shows  the 
general  view  of  the  south  side  of  the  island  from  the  sea,  and  the  position 
of  the  lighthouse  and  fort^  which  are  also  shown  on  the  sketch  map  of 
the  island  in  hg.  3.  A  ground-plan  of  the  promontory  (fig.  4)  shows 
the  triangular  space  to  seaward  cut  off  from  the  land  by  the  wall  of  the 
Dun.  The  wall  itself  is  shown  in  external  elevation  in  fig.  5,  from 
which  it  is  seen  that  the  stones  of  which  it  is  composed  are  much  more 
massive  in  the  central  portion  of  the  structure  than  towards  the  sides. 
Fig.  6  gives  the  ground-plan  of  the  wall  on  a  scale  of  20  feet  to  an  inch, 
and  shows  the  ground  gallery,  so  far  as  the  inner  wall  remains. 

Captain  Thomas  further  states  that  Dun  Stron  Duin  is  the  only 
example  known  to  him  of  this  kind  of  fortification,  viz.,  a  galleried  wall 
built  across  the  neck  of  a  promontory,  although  the  variety  of  fortifica- 
tion, which  consists  of  a  ditch  and  rampart  of  earth  cutting  off  from  the 
land  the  seaward  end  of  a  promontory,  is  not  uncommon.  There  is  one 
case,  however,  in  which  the  remains  of  a  wall  of  masonry  remain  in  a 
similar  position,  viz.,  at  Dun  a  Bheirg  [The  Dun  of  the  Berg],  Strabost, 
Lewis,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  a  gallery  within  the  wall,  which  is 
merely  a  mass  of  ruin. 

Miss  Stokes  only  mentions  two  forts  of  this  character  in  her  notices 
of  the  Pagan  Forts  of  Ireland.^  One  of  these,  Dubh  Cathair  [Black 
Fort],  situated  on  the  island  of  Aranmor,  on  the  west  coast  of  Galway, 

^  Danraven's  Notes  on  Irish  Architecture,  edited  by  Miss  Stokes,  vol.  i.  p.  9.  Du 
Noyeron  ''Remains  of  Ancient  Stone-built  Fortresses  in  ^erry"  in  Arduxological 
Journal,  voL  xv.  p.  4. 
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Duu  Stron  DuJD  »iid  LigbtDO 


DUN   STHON   DUIN,  BBRKERA,   BARRA   HEAD. 


.  /M\\A- 


-:r^^otx.' 


■t  Wall  kDd  Eoclodnf;  Walle  of  Ughtbouse  grounds. 


Fig.  «.  Groand-ptui  of  Wall  of  Dun  Stron  Duin,  Beraera,  ehowing  Entnnco  i 
1  aallsiy  iu  thickDm  of  wall.     (Scale  20  feet  to  1  inch. ) 
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consists  of  a  great  wall  220  feet  in  length,  cutting  off  from  the  land  the 
outlying  portion  of  a  promontory  of  triangular  shape,  the  cliffs  on  either 
side  rising  ahout  300  feet  ahove  the  sea.  The  wall  is  from  16  to  18 
feet  in  thickness  and  20  feet  in  height  at  the  highest  part  as  it  now 
stands,  though  the  top  is  nowhere  perfect  It  has  a  doorway  towards 
the  eastern  side  of  the  promontory,  now  completely  ruined.  The  part 
of  the  promontory  within  the  wall  is  a  triangular  area  of  354  feet  in 
length  by  220  feet  in  width  at  the  landward  side,  narrowing  to  a  point 
at  the  seaward  end.  On  this  enclosed  area  Dr  O'Donovan  observed 
'^  several  small  stone  houses  or  cells  of  an  oblong  form  with  rounded 
roofs  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  an  upturned  boat :  one  row  extended 
along  the  wall,  against  which  they  were  built,  while  another  row  ran 
from  north  to  south  for  a  distance  of  about  170  feet.  The  largest  of 
these  houses  was  18  feet  in  length  and  13  feet  wide,  and  had  a  small 
chamber  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  3  feet  8  inches  by  3  feet  4  inches, 
and  3  ieet  8  inches  high. 

The  other  fort  of  this  description  noticed  by  Miss  Stokes  is  Dunbeg 
[The  little  Dun],  situated  on  a  headland  in  Dingle  Bay,  County  Kerry. 
It  differs  from  the  others  in  having  three  earthen  ramparts  with  inter- 
vening fosses  outside  of  its  stone  wall,  all  of  which  reach  from  cliff  to 
cliff  across  the  promontory,  the  en  trance- way  beiug  left  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  width  of  the  space  between  the  cliffs.  The  wall  is  200 
feet  in  length  and  about  22  feet  thick,  built  of  very  large  stones.  The 
doorway,  like  that  of  Dun  Stron  Duin  on  Bemeray,  is  entire.  It  is  3 
feet  8  inches  high,  with  inclined  sides,  the  width  of  the  entrance  at  the 
ground  being  3  feet,  and  at  the  top  2  feet  2  inches.  The  lintel  over 
the  entrance  is  4  feet  7  inches  long,  3  feet  deep,  and  1  foot  high. 
Inside  the  entrance  the  passage  becomes  wider  and  higher,  and  there  are 
guard-chambers  on  either  side.  In  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  a  long 
galleiy,  flagged  overhead,  extends  for  a  considerable  distance  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance-passage,  but  does  not  apparently  communicate  with 
it,  and  there  is  now  no  indication  of  an  entrance  to  these  galleries  from 
the  interior  of  the  fort  The  interior  face  of  the  main  wall  seems  to 
have  receded  by  a  succession  of  steps,  probably  to  lead  up  to  a  parapet 
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VI. 

KEPORT  ON  THE  ANTIQUITIES  FOUND  IN  SCOTLAND,  AND  PRE- 
SERVED IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM,  &c.,  LONDON,  AND  IN  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART,  EDINBURGH ;  OBTAINED  UNDER 
THE  JUBILEE  GIFT  OF  HIS  EXCELLENCY  De  R.  H.  GUNNING, 
F.S.A.  Soot.      By  GEO.  F.  BLACK,  Assistant-Keeper  of  the  Museum. 

Having  been  appointed  by  the  Council,  under  the  Gunning  Fellow- 
ship, to  examine  and  report  on  the  Scottish  Antiquities  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 
and  in  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Edinburgh,  I  now  beg  to  hand  in 
the  following  Report,  as  the  result  of  my  examination  of  these  Museums. 

In  the  British  Museum  I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  fine 
collection  of  objects  of  so-called  ''Late-Celtic"  character,  many  of  which 
I  already  knew  from  the  illustrations  in  Kemble's  Horce  Ferales  and 
in  the  privately  printed  Caialogue  of  the  Almcick  Museum.  The 
various  special  collections  of  implements  of  flint,  stone,  and  bronze  from 
the  Continent,  and  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  were  also  of  great 
interest  to  me,  and  introduced  me  to  many  types  of  implements  with 
which  I  was  previously  unacquainted.  Finally,  I  may  add  that  the 
examination  of  the  Ethnographical  ^Collection  in  tlie  British  Museum 
has  enabled  me  to  assign  exact  localities  to  many  of  our  own  specimens 
of  this  class,  which  previously  were  either  wrongly  located  or  were 
entirely  without  a  ''  habitation  or  a  name." 

British  Museum. 

The  British  Museum  contains  the  following  specimens  of  archsBo- 
logical  interest  found  in  Scotland  : — 

Twenty-three  Arrowheads  of  the  type  with  barbs  and  centre  stem,  and 
twenty  of  leaf  and  lozenge  forms.  Several  of  these  arrowheads  are  imperfect, 
but  one  of  the  barbed  and  stemmed  type  is  exceedingly  fine.  They  were  all 
foand  in  the  shires  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  some  probably  at  Rhynie  (see 
Proceed,  Soe.  Ant,  Scot.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  345). 

Arrowhead  of  white  flint,  of  barbed  and  stemmed  type,  the  stem  pointed  ; 
found  on  the  Culbin  Sands,  Elginshire. 

Stone  Axes,  viz. — (1)  of  green-coloured  stone,  of  ordinary  form,  found  at 
Buckie,  Banffshire ;  (2)  three  axes  of  porphyry,  of  ordinary  forms,  found  at 
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Aitbsting,  Shetland ;  (3)  of  aancLstone,  about  9  inches  in  length,  found  at 
Gruten,  Walls,  Shetland ;  (4)  of  felstone,  about  7  inches  in  length,  with 
pecked  surface,  but  ground  at  the  cutting  end,  found  near  Baldomie  Castle, 
Glass,  Banflfshire ;  (5)  two  of  felstone,  both  irregularly  formed,  found  at 
Sandsting,  Shetland ;  (6)  of  porphyritic  stone,  found  at  West  Burrafirth,  Shet- 
land ;  (7)  of  porphyritic  stone,  about  3  inches  in  length,  found  at  Turriff, 
Aberdeenshire ;  (8)  probably  of  felstone,  well  polished,  with  round  pointed 
butt,  found  at  Hartlaw,  Aberdeenshire ;  (9)  of  felstone,  about  10^  inches  in 
length  by  3  inches  across  the  cutting  end,  well  formed,  found  about  1753,  at 
Setter,  Walls,  Shetland  ;  (10)  of  flint,  partly  polished,  about  5  inches  in  length, 
with  sharp  sides,  found  in  Forfarshire. 

An  Axe  of  greenish  quartz-like  stone,  6}  inches  in  length  by  3|  inches  in 
breadth,  with  sharp  sides,  similar  to  the  specimen  in  the  Scottish  National 
Museum  found  at  Drummond  Hill,  Perthshire.  The  British  Museum  specimen 
is  mounted  in  silver,  and  was  worn  sewed  on  a  belt  by  a  Scottish  officer,  as  a 
charm  for  the  cure  of  kidney  disease.  Mr  O.  H.  Read,  of  the  Department  of 
British  Antiquities  and  Ethnography,  believes  the  axe  to  be  Scottish,  and  I  am 
of  the  same  opinion.  The  workmanship  of  the  silver  mounting  is  probably  of 
the  end  of  last  century. 

Five  oval -shaped  Implements  of  porphyry,  similar  to  figs.  5  and  6  (infra,  p. 
357),  found  in  Shetland.  One,  measuring  about  6J  inches  in  length  by  5^  inches 
in  breadth,  was  found  in  the  island  of  Vaila  in  1820,  and  bequeathed  to  the 
Museum  by  the  late  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan.  According  to  Sir  John  Evans,'  a 
note  attached  to  another  states  that  twelve  were  found  in  Easterskild,  in  the 
parish  of  Sandsting ;  they  lay  in  an  irregular  form,  about  6  inches  below  the 
surface.    One  of  these  implements  has  been  figured.' 

Boulder  of  sandstone,  showing  about  twenty  cup-markings,  found  near  the 
Cabrach,  Aberdeenshire,  and  presented  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Alexander  Gordon  (see 
Proceedings  Soc,  Ant.  Scot.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  328). 

Slab  of  undressed  stone,  20^  inches  in  length  by  21  inches  in  greatest 
breadth,  and  about  4^  inches  in  thickness,  bearing  the  incised  figure  of  a  bull, 
found  at  Burghead.  This  stone  has  already  been  figured  and  described 
elsewhere.* 

Urn  of  drinking-cup  type,  of  reddish  clay,  5}  inches  in  height,  ornamented 
on  the  outside  with  zigzag  lines  and  herring-bone  patterns ;  found  in  a  cist  at 
Inchnacavrach,  near  Cawdor  Castle,  Nairn.     Along  with  the  urn  were  two 

'  ATiderU  SUtm  ImplemerUSf  p.  810. 

*  HarcB  FerdUs,  pi.  ii.  fig.  15,  pp.  186,  187. 

^  ArehoBologia,  vol.  xvi.  pi.  Ixxi.,  and  p.  865.  Proceed.  Soe.  AnL  Scol.,  vol  iv. 
p.  355,  and  pl.  xi.  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.,  vol.  x.  p.  663.  Tranaactiona  Olasgow 
Archceological  Society ^  new  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  79,  pl.  iv.  fig.  1. 
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bone  pinB  or  awls,  the  largest  of  which  is  7^  inches  in  length  ;  and  (2)  a  small 
chisel-like  implement  of  bone,  3^  inches  in  length.  These  objects  have 
already  been  figured  and  described.^ 

In  the  Qreenwell  Collection  are  several  Urns  which  were  found  during  the 
course  of  excavations  in  cairns  near  Crinan,  Argyllshire.  One  of  these  is  the 
fine  large  specimen  of  Stone  Age  type,  6^  inches  high  and  12 J  inches  wide  at 
the  mouth,  found  in  a  cairn  on  Largie  farm,  Eilmartin,  and  already  figured  and 
described  in  the  Proceedings,^  The  other  urns  are  of  the  Bronze  Age  types, 
and  have  also  been  described.' 

A  hoard  of  three  bronze  flanged  Axes  found  at  Balcany  farm,  Old  Luce, 
Wigtownshire,  were  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  Sir  John  C. 
Dalrymple.  The  largest  (fig.  1)  measures  7^  inches  in  length  by  2^  inches 
across  the  cutting  end;  the  second  specimen  is  6f  inches  in  length  and  2{ 
inches  across  the  cutting  end ;  and  the  third  and  finest  (fig.  2)  5^  inches  in 
length  by  2  inches  across  the  cutting  end.  The  sides  of  this  latter  specimen 
are  ornamented  with  a  kind  of  fern-leaf  pattern.* 

A  Necklace  of  beads  and  plates  of  jet,  found  with  a  pair  of  thin  bronze 
armlets  of  unique  form.  The  plates  of  the  necklace  are  decorated  with  the 
usual  punctulated  ornamentation.  Found  in  a  cist,  with  an  unbumt  skeleton, 
at  Melfort,  Argyllshire.^ 

A  hoard  of  bronze  objects,  found  on  the  farm  of  Ythsie,  in  the  parish  of 
Tarves,  Aberdeenshire,  consisting  of — (1)  a  Sword  of  leaf-shape,  25  inches  in 
length,  with  a  rivet-hole  in  each  wing,  and  a  slot  in  the  handle-plate ;  (2)  a 
leaf-shaped  Sword,  24  inches  in  length,  including  the  pommel,  *^  which  is 
detached ;  the  blade  is  of  the  usual  form ;  the  handle  has  two  depressed 
surfaces  for  inserting  some  other  material,  but  is  peculiar  in  having  a  ridge 
across,  defining  the  lower  edge  of  the  hilt.  The  oviform  bronze  pommel  is 
hollow  and  detached  from  the  sword,  but  the  length  of  the  slit  in  its  lower 
part  accords  so  well  with  the  width  of  the  upper  part  of  the  handle-plate  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  really  belongs  to  it ;  it  measures  2^  in.  by 
2  in.,  and  is  1^  in.  high."^    The  handle-plates,  which  are  wanting,  were 

^  Proceedings  Society  of  Antiqitaries  of  London,  second  series,  vol.  i.  pp.  395-397. 

'  Proceed.  Soc.  Ant.  Soot.,  vol.  vL  p.  344,  and  pi.  xx.  fig.  1.  Scotland  in  Pagan 
Times :  Bronze  and  Stone  Ages,  pp.  271-273. 

'  Proceed,  Soc  Ant.  Scot,  vol.  vi.  pp.  339-351,  and  pi.  xx.  figs.  2,  3. 

*  These  axes  have  been  described  in  the  Archaeological  Collections  of  Ayrshire  artd 
Oalloway,  vol.  iL  pp.  8,  9.  Proceed.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  132,  138. 
Scotland  in  Pagan  Times:  Bronze  and  Stone  Ages,  pp.  164,  165.  Fig.  2  has  also 
been  figured  the  half  size  in  Evans,  Ancient  Bronze  Implements,  p.  98. 

'  See  Proceed.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.,  vol.  xix.  p.  135. 

'  HorcB  FeraUs,  p.  162.  The  pommelled  sword  and  chape  are  figured  on  pi.  ix. 
figs.  4  and  12. 
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probably  of  bone,  horn,  or  wood  ;  but  the  three  broDie  riTetB  by  which  the 


Fig.  1.  Bronze  Flanged  Axe,  foanil  at  B&1carr;.     (f.) 

plates  were  held  in  place  still  remain.'    (3)  A  Scabbard-tip  or  Cbape,  5g  inches 

'  Pennant  {Tour  in  Srotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  838,  and  pi.  ili».)  fignreB  mother  iword 
of  this  form,  found  in  Skye,  the  total  length  of  which  was  37)  inches.     In  Penntnt's 
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in  length,  similar  to  the  one  Tound  at  Qiuldhaine,  Brechin,  and  now  in  the 
Scottish  National  Museotn.*    A  Pin,  81  inches  in  length,  with  a  flat  dim  bead, 


Fig.  2.  Bronze  FUoRed  Axe,  fouud  at  Bklcairy.    ({.) 

13  inch  in  diameter,  similar  to  the  one  fonnd  at  Sleat,  Skye.    These  four  object 

plate  the  sword  is  shown  with  >  tivet-hole  in  each  wiug  and  two  iu  the  handle 
while  he  states  that  the^pomiael  is  hollow. 

'  In  the  Catalogue  oftht  Areturological  Inalilult  Muttum,  Edinburgh,  1S56,  p.  14, 
mention  is  mads  or  m,  bronze  scabbard-tip,  S  inches  in  length,  exhibited  by  the 
Marischsl  College  Huseum,  Aberdeen,  and  which  was  probably  foand  in  Aberdeen- 
shire. This  Boabbard-tip  seems  to  have  disappeared,  and  I  sin  not  anare  that  it  is 
mentioned  ia  any  other  archteological  work. 
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said  to  have  been  fouDd  with  a  third  bronze  sword,  and  another  pin  of  the 
same  material. 

A  pair  of  massive  bronze  Armlets,  of  ^  Late-Celtic  "  type,  found  in  1837  on 
the  farm  of  Pitkelloney,  Muthill,  Perthshire,  and  subsequently  presented  to 
the  British  Museum,  have  already  been  described  in  the  Pfx>ceedingt} 

The  remarkable  bronze  Torque,  found  some  years  previous  to  1851,  in 
Lochar  Moss,  Dumfriesshire,  about  2  miles  to  the  north  of  Comlongan  Castle, 
has  already  been  figured  and  described  in  the  ArchasolofftOy  and  by  Wilson,' 
but  no  account  of  it  has  appeared  in  our  Proceedings,  Along  with  the  torque 
is  a  small  bowl  of  bright  yellow  bronze,  with  recurved  Up,  6^  inches  in 
diameter,  and  3  inches  in  depth,  in  which  the  collar  was  contained  in  a  dis- 
jointed state.  The  bronze  bowl  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  found  with  the 
magnificent  chalice  and  brooches  in  the  Rath  of  Reerasta,  Ardagh,  Ireland. 
The  collar  consists  of  a  solid  portion  of  hoop,  forming  about  one-third  of  the 
circumference,  }  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  nearly  ^  inch  in  thicknesa.  The 
inner  side  of  this  portion  of  hoop  is  finely  smoothed,  but  the  outer  side  is 
chased  with  two  series  of  two  zigzag  lines.  One  of  the  broad  faces  is  enriched 
with  a  continuous  series  of  peculiar  o) -shaped  ornament,  the  scroll  ends  of  each 
(0  being  further  ornamented  with  small  knobs  or  pin-heads.  The  remaining 
two-thirds  of  the  circle  consists  of  beads  of  bronze,  probably  originally  strong 
upon  a  curved  rod  of  some  perishable  material,  the  ends  of  which  joined  on  to 
the  solid  portion  already  described.  The  beads  are  of  two  forms,  the  principal 
beads  being  a  variety  of  the  well-known  melon  type.  Between  each  pair  of 
the  melon  beads  is  another  bead  of  the  form  known  as  *^  pulley-beads."  These 
latter  beads  are  thicker  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  the  better  to  adapt  them 
to  the  curve  of  the  collar.' 

Forty-eight  Chessmen  of  walrus  ivory,  being  the  bulk  of  the  collection 
found  in  the  structure  of  dry-built  stone  in  the  island  of  Lewis  in  1831. 
Eleven  specimens  from  the  same  collection  were  acquired  by  the  Scottish 
National  Museum  in  1888.^  The  British  Museum  specimens  have  been  figured 
and  described  by  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Madden.^  In  the  mediaeval  room  is 
preserved  the  reliquary  Brooch  of  Lochbuy,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  made 
about  the  year  1500,  by  a  tinker,  from  silver  ore  found  on  the  Lochbuy  estate 
in  Mull.  *^  It  was  handed  down  by  the  ladies  of  the  family  to  one  another  till 
Anna  Campbell,  Lady  to  Murdoch  M'Lean,  who  had  no  male  issue,  gave  it  to 

^  Proceed,  Soc,  Ant,  Scot.,  vol.  zv.  pp.  840-342.  Scotland  in  Pagan  Times:  The 
Iron  Age,  pp.  148,  144. 

»  ArchcBologiay  vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  83-87,  and  pi.  xi. ;  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland, 
vol.  i.  pi.  ix.,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  140,  141. 

'  ArchoBologia,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  83. 

*  Proceed.  Soc.  Ant,  Scot.,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  9-14. 

*  Archceologia,  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  203-291,  with  plates. 
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Isabella,  their  daughter,  spoiiae  to  John  Scrogne,  Esq.,  to  whom  she  presented 
it  the  day  after  their  marriage.''  The  brooch  is  almost  identical  with  the 
Ugadale  and  Lorn  reliquary  brooches,  of  the  former  of  which  a  facsimile  is  in 
our  own  Museum.  In  Pennant's  time  the  Lochbuy  brooch  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  "Rev.  Mr  Lort,  late  Greek  Professor  at  Cambridge,"  who 
favoured  Pennant  with  the  loan  of  it  to  engrave  for  his  Tour.^  Subsequently 
the  brooch  was  in  the  Bemal  Collection.^ 

Circular  brass  Matrix  of  the  Burgh  Seal  of  Dunblane.  On  the  right  is  a 
figure  of  St  Lawrence  holding  a  book  in  his  right  hand  and  a  gridiron  (the 
emblem  of  his  martyrdom)  in  his  left  On  the  left  is  a  bishop  robed  and 
mitred,  holding  his  crozier  in  his  left  hand  and  with  his  right  raised  in  an 
attitude  of  benediction,  inscribed  b'  comvnb  bvrqi  dvnblanensis. 

Oval  pointed  brass  Matrix  of  the  Burgh  Seal  of  Einloss.  A  full  length 
figure  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  standing  beneath  a  canopy  ;  with  the  inscrip- 
tion 8*  REGALITATI8  DB  KTHLOS.  There  is  another  similar  matrix  in  the 
Scottish  National  Museum. 

Circular  brass  Matrix  of  the  Seal  of  Alexander  Seton,  Prior  of  Pluscardine, 
and  afterwards  Earl  of  Seton.  The  matrix  is  divided  into  three  niches,  in  the 
centre  one  of  which  is  a  figure  of  St  Andrew  with  a  cross  in  his  right  hand 
and  a  book  in  his  left  In  the  dexter  niche  is  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  in 
the  sinister  one  a  figure  of  St  Margaret  holding  a  book  in  her  right  hand  and 
a  sceptre  in  her  left  In  the  lower  part  of  the  seal  is  a  shield,  bearing  three 
crescents  within  a  double  tressure  flory  counterflory — the  arms  of  Seton. 
Above  the  shield  is  the  head  of  a  crozier  between  the  letters  a.  s.  (Alexander 
Seton).     The  inscription  reads  s'  botvndvm  alexandri  prioris  db  plvs- 

CARDIN. 

Oval  pointed  brass  Matrix  of  the  Seal  of  the  Monastery  of  Newbattle.  A 
niche  divided  horizontally  into  two  parts  :  in  the  upper  part  is  the  Virgin  and 
ChUd,  and  in  the  lower  one  is  the  figure  of  an  abbot  with  a  crozier  in  his 
right  hand.  On  either  side  is  a  shield.  The  dexter  one  bears  the  arms  of 
Scotland,  while  the  sinister  one  bears  on  a  chevron  three  stars  or  mullets,  and 
in  base  a  unicorn's  head — the  arms  of  Kerr.  Under  the  shield  are  the  letters 
M.  K.,  the  initials  of  Mark  Ker,  Abbot  of  Newbattle.  The  inscription  reads 
8'  OOMVNB  M0NA8TERII  DB  NEVBOTTEL.  There  were  two  Mark  Eers,  father  and  - 
son,  both  abbots,  and  the  matrix  may  possibly  have  been  used  by  both  (see 
Begistrum  de  Neubottle,  Intro.,  pp.  xxvii.-xxx.). 

Oval  pointed  brass  Matrix  of  the  Seal  of  the  Chapter  of  St  Mary's,  Caithness. 
Within  a  niche  in  the  centre  of  the  matrix  is  a  half-length  figure  of  the 
Viigin  with  the  Infant  Jesus  on  her  left  arm.    On  the  dexter  side  of  the 

^  Tour  in  ScoUand^  vol.  iiL  p.  14,  and  pL  ii. 

*  SclU  CkUalogite  of  the  Bcmal  Collection^  p.  284,  and  pi.  at  p.  272. 
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niche  is  a  bishop's  hwid,  and  on  the  sinister  side  a  head  wearing  a  crown ; 
above  each  of  the  heads  is  the  head  of  an  angeL  In  three  recesses  above  the  niche 
are  heads  of  saints ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  seal  is  a  choir  of  persons, 
each  with  a  book.  The  inscription  reads  s'  capit'li  ecce  soe  dbi  genitricis 
MARIE  GATAN^Bis.    Another  matrix  of  the  same  is  in  our  own  MusennL 

Oval  pointed  brass  Matrix  of  the  Seal  of  the  Hospital  of  St  Anthony,  near 
Leith.  Within  a  niche  is  a  figure  of  St  Anthony  holding  a  book  and  a  staff ; 
behind  him  is  a  pig  with  a  bell  hanging  from  its  neck.  The  inscription  reads 
a'  GOMYNE  PREGEPTORIE  SANOTI  ANTHONii  PROPS  LEicHT.  Another  matrix  of 
the  same  is  in  our  own  Museum. 

Circular  copper  Matrix  of  the  Seal  of  Andrew  Honeyman,  Bishop  of  Orkney. 
The  matrix  shows  the  front  of  a  church,  within  the  centre  porch  of  which  la  a 
figure  of  St  Magnus  with  his  crozier  in  his  right  hand.  On  the  arch  of  the 
porch  is  the  saint's  name,  b'  hagnvs.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  seal  is  a  shield. 
The  inscription  reads  bigillvm  r.  p.  ANDRSiB  honymanni  orcadvm  epibcx)fi 
ANN  DOM  1664.  Andrew  Honeyman  was  consecrated  in  1664,  and  died  in 
February  1676.    The  matrix  still  retains  its  wooden  handle. 

Circular  brass  Matrix  of  the  Seal  of  Inchmahome.  A  figure  of  the  Virgin 
seated  within  a  niche,  with  the  Infant  Jesus  on  her  left  knee  and  holding  a 
lily  in  her  right  hand.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  seal  is  the  figure  of  a  bishop 
in  full  robes,  holding  his  crozier  in  his  left  hand  and  with  his  right  raised  in 
the  attitude  of  benediction.    The  inscription  reads  ^  8i  comvne  db  inbvla 

BANTI  COLM OOI. 

An  oval  pointed  Matrix  in  brass,  presented  by  Sir  David  Dundas  in  1869, 
I  was  unable  to  make  out 

A  pair  of  Thumbscrews  given  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick, 
of  ordinary  form.  They  are  figured  on  a  scale  of  one-fourth  on  plate  IxvL  of 
the  first  volume  of  Skelton's  AntierU  Arms  and  Armowr, 

A  Highland  Targe  about  18  inches  in  diameter,  studded  with  brass  nails, 
and  ornamented  with  two  thistles  in  embossed  sheet  brass. 

The  Punchbowl,  of  Inveraray  marble,  stated  to  have  formerly  been  the 
property  of  the  Poet  Bums,  and  given  by  his  brother  Qilbert  to  Alexander 
Cunningham,  of  Edinburgh.  Bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum  by  Archibald 
Hastie,  M.P. 

Society  op  Antiquaries  of  London. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly, 
possesses  a  small  collection  of  antiquities,  including  a  number  of 
specimens  found  in  Scotland,  chief  of  which  is  the  bronze  shield  from 
Ayrshire.     The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  Scottish  Antiquities : — 
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Seven  Arrowheads  of  flint,  viz.— (1)  1 ;  inch  in  lentfth,  with  barbs  and  Bteui, 
finely  formed,  with  ogee  ddee,  found  on  the  Slatehill  of  Montblairy,  Alvah, 
Ban&hize,  and  filmed  hj  Sir  John  Evans,  whose  illuBtration  ie  here  repro- 
daced  (fig.  3)  ;  (!)  with  barbs  and  stem,  with  the  point  and  one  barb  broken 
oS',  foand  at  Eden,  King-Sdwaid,  Aberdeenshire  ;  (3)  with  barbs  and  stem, 
1|  inch  in  length,  of  ocdioar;  form,  and  alightlj  imperfect,  found  at  Bowie- 
bonk,  Eing-Edword  ;  (4)  with  barbs  and  atem,  2J  inches  in  length,  witli 
thick  stem,  one  barb  broken  off,  found  at  Forgue,  Aberdeenshire ;  (6)  with 
barbs  and  stem,  IJ  inch  io  length,  finelj  farmed, 
Bsid  to   have  been  found  in  a  cairn  in  Scotland  ; 
(6)    leaf -shaped,    1^    inch    in    length,    found    in 
ploaghing  on  the  show  tield  of  Newtown  of  Mont- 
blairy  ;  (7)  lozenge-shaped,  1  inch  in  length,  found 
at  Linhead,  Uontfaloiry. 

Urn  of  drinking-cup  type,  of  reddish  clay,  4J 
inches  in  height  by  4  inches  in  diameter  across  the 
month,  with  ornamentation  of  cross-hatching  and 
other  incised  lines ;  imperfect  on  one  side  ;  found 
near  the  "Roman  Camp"  at  Eirkbuddo,  Strath- 
more,  in  1806. 

Bronze  Shield,  S6j  inches  in  diameter,  found  about 
the  year  1779  or  1780  in  a  peat-moss  on  the  farm  of 

Lu^tonrigge,    in    the   pariah   of   Beith,  Ayrshire.   Fig.   8.  Flint  Arrowhead, 
Four  or  live   other  shields  are  said  to  have  been  found  at  Montblairy, 

found  along  with  it.     This  specimen  appears  to  BiHtTshire.    Scale  |. 

have  be«n  the  only  one  preserved.     It  is  shown  on  a  scale  of  one-sixth  in 
figure  4,  and  baa  been  elsewhere  figured.^ 

Of  two  bronze  Swords  in  the  collection,  one  is  stated  in  Ute  catalogue*  to 
have  been  probably  dng  out  of  a  peat-b(^  at  Lyndale,  in  Skye,  in  1S12. 
It  is  not  now  known  which  of  the  two  is  from  Skye. 

Two  oval-shaped  polished  Implements  of  madreporite,  sharpened  towards 
the  edge  all  round.  One  measuring  6  inches  in  length  by  4^  inches  in  breadth, 
haa  been  figured  by  Sir  John  Evans,*  and  is  also  shown  in  tig.  5.  The  second 
specimen  is  &  inches  in  length  by  3j  inches  in  breadth,  and  has  also  been 
fibred  by  Sir  John  Evans,*  whose  illustration  has  been  reproduced  in  fig.  6. 
"  These  ore  probably  the  ancient  stone  instruments  transmitted  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  by  Mr  Scott,  of  Lerwick,  in  Shetland,  and  commonicated  to  the  Society 
Match  9,  1S20.     Sixteen  were  found  by  a  man  digging  peats  in  the  parish  of 

*  ColUeli<nitA]frihireatulOall&wai/AretiitoloffiealAsiociation,vol.i.'p.6i,  Evans, 
Ancient  Srotae  Implements,  p.  S47.  Anderson,  Scotland  in  Pagan  Timea  second 
series,  p.  167.  '  CataU)gue,  pp.  IE,  16. 

'  AneiaU  Stone  ImpUmenU,  p.  310.  *  Ibid.,  p.  309. 
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Fig.  i    Bronze  Shield,  Tuund  nt  Lnggtonriggc,  Bdth,  Aynliire.     Sc*le  J. 
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Wulls,  Sbetlanil,  placed  regnlarlf  on  a  horizonlal  line,  and  overlapping  each 
other  like  ilatea  apon  the  roof  of  a  honae,  each  gtono  stAnding  at  an  angle  uf 
4G°.  They  lay  at  the  depth  of  about  6  feet  in  the  peat-mow,  aud  the  line  ot 
stonei  ran  eaat  and  west,  the  'apices'  pointing  eastward.  The  spot  ij  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  coaet,  and  remote  from  any  trace  of  habitations."  > 


Irregular  oyal-ahaped  Disc  of  weathered  stone,  fig  inches  in  length  by  2| 
tDcbes  broad  and  f  inch  thick  ;  probably  from  Shetland. 

Two  Uma  of  steatite,  both  found  in  a  cairn  in  the  island  of  Uyca,  Shetland, 
Both  are  of  irregular  quadrangular  form,  and  imperfect  One  of  them  has  a 
large  aperture  at  the  bottom,  closed  by  a  piece  of  stone,  fitted  in  with  a  groove, 
but  easily  displaced.  The  other  is  slightly  imperfect  on  one  side,  and  has  two 
smalt  perforations  near  the  bottom.  The  dimensions  of  this  latter  specimen 
at«  &  inches  in  height  by  &  inches  in  diameter  aud  6  inches  in  length.  They 
>  Catatogve,  Miaeum,  Society  of  Antiquarit*,  Lwdon,  IS47,  p.  14. 
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are  said  to  have  been  found  with  many  others,  mostly  broken,  and  all  contain- 
ing bones  and  ashes,  in  destroying  a  cairn ;  and  were  presented  in  1822  by 
Capt  James  Veitch,  R.E.i 

A  round-backed  single-edged  Comb  of  bone,  8  inches  in  length,  the  back 
ornamented  with  a  row  of  smaU  incised  circles  connected  together  by  lines. 
In  the  centre  of  each  circle  is  a  small  dot  This  comb  was  ''dug  up  in  1761, 
19  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  Skipraw  Street  in  Aberdeen.  ...  In 
digging  to  this  depth  three  paved  streets  below  the  present  were  cut  through, 
and  on  the  spot  where  the  comb  was  taken  up  were  all  the  marks  of  fire,  and 
some  iron  utensils  lying  on  a  plain  ground-floor."  * 

A  portion  of  a  bronze  or  brass  mounting,  apparently  a  Scabbard -end  or  Chape 
of  mediaeval  date ;  found  in  a  stone  coffin  at  Coupar- Angus. 

MusBUM  OF  Practical  Geology. 

In  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn  Street,  are  the  following 
objects  of  antiquity  : — 

1.  Urn  of  drinking-cup  type,  6^  inches  in  height  by  about  6  inches  acroes 
the  mouth.  The  diameter  of  the  bottom  about  3  inches.  Ornamented  with 
several  irregular  horizontal  bands  of  vertical  and  diagonal  lines  and  by  cross- 
hatching.  Found  on  Sir  Roderick  Murchison's  ancestral  estate  at  Tarradale, 
Boss-shire.     Presented  by  Kenneth  R.  Murchison,  1874. 

2.  Roughly  chipped  Implement  of  sandstone,  found  in  Shetland,  and  pre- 
sented bv  the  late  Dr  James  Hunt. 

3.  Four  specimens  of  vitrified  matter  from — (I)  Craig  Phadric ;  (2)  from 
Dunskeg ;  (3)  from  Loch  Nell,  "  Beregonium  "  ;  (4)  from  near  Rothesay. 

4.  A  large  and  fine  collection  of  English  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  six- 
teenth to  eighteenth  century. 

5.  Fourteen  specimens  of  Cufic  glass  weights. 

South  Kensington  Museum. 

,    In  the  Museum  at  South  Kensington  I  observed  a  pair  of  finely- 
engraved  steel  pistols  by  "Alex.  Campbell"  of  Doune;  also  a  single 

^  Catalogue f  Museum^  Society  of  Antiquaries ^  p.  18.  Hibbert  mentions  a  btirow 
having  been  opened  a  short  time  previous  to  bis  visit  to  U^ea,  which  contained 
"  urns  of  an  interesting  description."  One  of  the  urns  seen  by  him,  in  the  possession 
of  Mr  Leisk  of  Lnnna,  had  the  bottom  wrought  in  a  separate  piece  and  fitted  in  by 
means  of  a  groove.  ''When  found,  it  was  filled  with  bones,  partly  consumed  by 
fire." — Description  of  Shetland^  p.  412  ;  reprint,  1891,  p.  166. 

^  Archcsologia,  vol.  viii.  pp.  429,  430. 
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pistol  of  steel  ornamented  with  chased  foliated  arabesques,  by  the  same 
maker* 

Tower  of  London. 

In  the  Armoury  in  the  Tower  of  London  I  noticed  two  Lochaber 
axes;  a  Highland  targe  of  the  ordinary  form;  a  finely-engraved  steel 
pistol  made  by  ''  John  Campbell ''  of  Doune ;  and  a  large  number  of 
steel  pistols  made  by  "  Bissell/'  the  butts  of  which  terminate  in  the 
shape  of  rams'  horns.  Among  a  number  of  implements  of  torture  I 
observed  a  pair  of  thumbscrews,  which  are  probably  Scottish. 

Guildhall   Museum. 

The  Guildhall  Museum  consists  of  Romano-British  and  Mediseval 
English  antiquities,  chiefly  found  within  the  city  of  London,  and  is  a 
collection  of  great  value,  from  an  archseological  point  of  view.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  collection  is  very  badly  housed  in  a  dingy  ill-lighted 
basement ;  a  condition  of  affairs  which  is  surely  a  disgrace  to  a  city 
such  as  London. 

The  Roman  objects  include  terra-cotta  lamps,  pateree,  vessels  of  Upchurch 
and  Kentish  ware,  weights  for  fishing-nets,  amphorae,  portions  of  frescoes, 
mosaics,  vessels  of  Samian  ware,  glass,  etc.  Among  the  glass  objects  I  noticed 
two  large  square  bottles  of  light-green  glass  (one  imperfect),  the  handles  and 
necks  of  which  are  identical  with  the  portions  found  in  the  broch  at  Torwood- 
lee.  In  a  glass  case  in  the  entrance-hall  is  the  sculptured  stone  found  in 
August  1852  during  excavations  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  figured  and 
described  by  the  late  0.  C.  Rafn.^ 

The  face  of  the  stone  bears  a  conventional  figure  of  a  quadruped,  the  tail 
and  legs  of  which  end  in  scrolls.  The  edge  of  the  stone  bears  Uie  following 
inscription  in  Runes : — 

Kona  let  legia  stin  f  end  auk  Tuki, — t.e.,  '*  Kona  and  Tuki  let  lay  this  stone  '* 
(caused  this  stone  to  be  laid). 

The  objects  of  later  date  include  a  collection  of  mediaeval  pottery,  early 
English  locks  and  keys»  old  lighting  appliances,  spurs  of  various  forms, 
bone  skates,  pilgrims'  signs,  old  tavern  signs  — "  Geoi^e  and  Dragon," 
"Three  Kings  of  Cologne,"  "The  Dolphin,"  "The  Bell,"  &c.,  a  glass  linen- 

^  Bemarka  on  a  Danish  Eunie  Stone  fnnn  the  Eleventh  Cenlury,  found  in  the 
eentraJ  part  of  London,  Copenhagen,  1854;  also  in  Danish,  in  the  AnmUer /or 
NordiA  Oldk^ndighed  og  Histories    See  also  ArchaologvxU  Journal^  vol.  zlii.  p.  251. 
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smoother,  similar  to  the  specimeiiB  in  our  own  Museum,  found  at  Baaainghall 
Street,  and  the  cylindrical  handle  of  another. 

In  addition,  the  Museum  coatainf  a  collection,  of  war  medals,  luigiog  in 
dat«  from  the  time  of  Marlborongh  down  to  the  war  in  the  Soudan  in  168C, 
and  a  series  of  medals  struck  by  order  of  the  Corporation  of  London ;  a 
collection  of  manuacripU  and  autt^raphs  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Nelson,  Garibaldi,  Lord  Palmeraton,  &•;. ;  and  three  Exchequer  tallies,  dated 
1807,  1814,  and  1815,  for  tepctyment  of  a  loan  fur  constructing  a  canal  and 
other  works.  A  catalogue  of  the  collection  waa  in  preparation  at  the  time  of 
ray  visit, 

MuaEUM  OF  SCIBKGB   AND   Art,    EdINBUROH. 

The  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Chambers  Street,  Edinburgh, 
possesses  a  small  collection  of  Scottish  prehistoric  antiquities,  the  bulk 
of  which  were  lately  presented  by  Miss  Brown  of  Lanfine,  Ayrshire  : — 

An  Arrowhead  of  greyish  flint,  1}}  inch  in  length,  with  barbs  and  stem, 
the  edges  finely  serrated,  there  beiug  eighteen  notches  within  the  length  of 


one  inch  ;  found  in  1856  on  the  estate  of  Lanfine,  Ayrshire,  under  10  feet  of 
moss  (Bg.  7). 

A  small  Arrowhead  of  Qint,  of  triangular  form,  |  inch  in  length,  with  stem, 
but  no  barbs  ;  found  at  Dalbeth,  Ayrshire. 

An  Arrowhead  of  grey  flint,  1}  inches  in  length,  with  barbs  and  stem  ;  found 
at  Lanfine  (fig.  8). 
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AtTowheod  of  flint,  2  inches  in  length,  of  Italian  fona,  with  thick  aUm,  but 
no  barbs  ;  said  to  have  been  fonnd  at  LauBne  (fig.  9). 

Arrowhead  of  greyish  chert,  S  inches  in  length,  with  stem,  but  no  barbs  ; 
said  to  have  beeu  found  at  IdLn&ne,  but  undoubtedly  from  North  America 

(fig-  loy 

Arrowhead  of  brownish  flint,  S^  inches  in  length,  with  stem  and  long  barb^, 
damaged  on  both  edges,  apparently  through  having  been  used  u  a  atri1ce-a- 
light ;  found  at  Bannavie,  Inveiness'shire. 

Arrowhead  of  flin^  1  inch  in  length,  with  broad  stem,  but  no  bacbe ;  no 
locality. 

Six  flint  implementa  fonnd  in  Elginshire,  viz. — (1)  a  small  Arrowhead,  with 
barbs  and  stem  ;  (S)  a  leaf-shaped  Arrowhead,  1}  inches  in  length  ;  (3)  a  small 


LonGnc.     (i.)  at  I^nfioe.     (f  ]  Galston.     (f.) 

Scraper,  J  inch  in  diameter,  worked  to  an  edfje  nearly  all  round  the  circumfer- 
ence ;  (4)  a  leaf-shaped  Knife,  2-^  inches  in  length  by  1 J  inch  in  breadth ;  (5) 
a  small  triangular  implement,  Ig  inches  in  length,  workijd  to  an  edge  along 
the  base  and  on  one  aide  ;  (6)  a  gun  flint. 

Six  Arrowheads  found  in  Aberdeenshire,  viz. — (I)  two  of  leaf-shape ;  (2) 
one  of  leaf-lozenge  form  ;  (3)  and  three  of  the  type  with  barbs  and  stem,  one 
of  which  has  the  ntem  very  broad,  but  pointed  at  the  eud. 

Drill  or  Borer  of  flint,  fonnd  at  Changue,  pariah  of  Oalston,  Ayrshire  (iig.  1 1). 
Flake  of  flint,   1^  inches  in  length,  showiDg  the  natural  eurface  of  the 
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« 

Dodule  on  one  side  and  the  bulb  of  concussioii  on  the  other,  and  worked  along 
the  two  longest  edges  ;  found  at  Changae,  Qalston. 

Axe  of  felstone,  weather-worn,  with  the  cutting  end  and  butt  imperfect ; 
found  in  the  Clyde,  near  Daldowie. 

Axe  of  green  quartz,  9  inches  in  length  by  3}  inches  across  the  broadest 
part  of  the  cutting  end,  and  ^  of  an  inch  in  greatest  thickness,  slightly 
imperfect  at  the  cutting  edge,  and  with  the  point  of  the  butt  broken  off  ;  finely 
polished ;  found  near  Stirling.  This  axe  is  similar  to  the  one  found  in 
Berwickshire,  and  figured  in  the  Proceedings  (yoL  xxvL  p.  175). 

Axe  of  hard  dark-coloured  stone,  7  inches  in  length  by  3  inches  across  the 
cutting  face,  finely  polished,  with  oval  cross-section,  rounded  sides,  pointed 
butt,  and  sharp  cutting  edge.    It  is  doubtful  if  this  be  a  Scottish  axe. 

Axe  of  felstone,  8  inches  in  length  by  3  inches  across  the  cutting  &ce, 
irregularly  oval  in  cross  section,  and  with  roughly  pointed  butt ;  found  in  & 
well  near  one  of  the  brochs  in  Shetland  in  1839. 

Axe  of  greenstone,  5g  inches  in  length  by  3^  inches  across  the  cutting  end, 
partly  polished  and  with  the  sides  partly  flattened  ;  marked  as  having  been 
found  in  Scotland. 

Axe  of  gneissic  stone,  6^  inches  in  length  by  2}  inches  across  the  cutting 
end,  polished,  but  with  surface  scaled  off,  and  the  cutting  edge  blunted ; 
probably  found  in  Scotland. 

Axe  of  porphyry,  4  inches  in  length  by  2  inches  in  breadth,  oblong  in  the 
cross  section,  with  flattish  sides  and  polished  at  the  cutting  end ;  said  to  have 
been  found  in  Scotland. 

Axe  of  greyish-coloured  stone,  9^  inches  in  length  by  3^  inches  across  the 
cutting  face,  curved  longitudinally,  polished,  with  pointed  butt,  and  imperfect 
on  one  face  ;  found  in  Shetland. 

Axe  of  granitic  stone,  7^  inches  in  length  by  2|  inches  across  the  cutting 
face,  polished,  oval  in  cross  section,  and  with  truncated  butt ;  found  in  Ross- 
shire. 

Axe  of  felstone,  6}  inches  in  length  by  2^  inches  across  the  cutting  £bmx, 
with  imperfect  butt  and  sharp  cutting  edge  ;  probably  found  in  Scotland. 

Axe,  apparently  of  basalt,  10^  inches  in  length  by  3  inches  across  the  cutting 
face,  roughly  formed,  with  pointed  butt,  and  imperfect  at  the  cutting  edge  ; 
found  in  Shetland. 

Axe  of  felsite,  9  inches  in  length  by  2g  inches  across  the  cutting  end,  which 
is  narrowed,  curved  longitudinally,  plano-convex  in  cross  section,  with  rounded 
sides  and  pointed  butt ;  found  in  Shetland. 

Axe  of  felsite,  3|  inches  in  length  by  2  inches  in  breadth,  polished  at  the 
cutting  end  only,  flattish  circular  in  section,  and  apparently  made  from  the 
butt  end  of  a  larger  axe ;  found  in  Shetland. 

Axe  of  felsite,  6|  inches  in  length  by  2j^  inches  across  the  cutting  end, 
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polished,  with  rounded  sides,  and  slightly  imperfect  at  the  bntt ;  found  in 
Shetland. 

Axe  of  felstone,  4{  inches  in  length  by  2^  inches  across  the  catting  end, 
which  is  imperfect,  polished,  with  flat  sides  and  broad  butt ;  found  in  Elgin- 
shire. 

Axe  of  porphyry,  6^  inches  in  length  by  2J  inches  across  the  cutting  end, 
poUshed,  with  pointed  butt ;  probably  found  in  Shetland. 

Axe  of  greenstone,  7^  inches  in  length  by  3^  inches  across  the  broad  end, 
with  almost  straight  catting  edge,  and  flattish  sides  tapering  straightly  to  the 
butt ;  said  to  have  been  found  in  Elginshire. 

Axe  of  felstone,  6  inches  in  length  by  2|  inches  across  the  cutting  end,  finely 
polished,  with  narrow  flat  sides  and  tapering  butt;  probably  found  in  the 
south  of  Scotland. 

Axe  of  weathered  stoue,  4^  inches  in  length  by  2§  inches  across  the  cutting 
end,  which  is  polished,  and  oblique  on  the  edge,  tJie  butt  roughened ;  probably 
found  in  Scotland. 

Axe  of  porphyritic  stone  4^  inches  in  length  by  l^f  inches  across  the 
cutting  end,  with  truncated  butt  and  slightly  flattened  sides ;  probably  found 
in  Scotland. 

Axe,  probably  of  basalt,  8|  inches  in  length  by  3|  inches  across  the  cutting 
•end,  with  rough  weathered  surface,  rounded  sides,  and  oblique  cutting  edge ; 
said  to  have  been  found  in  Shetland. 

Axe,  probably  of  basalt,  8^  inches  in  length  by  3f  inches  across  the  cutting 
end,  with  rough  weathered  surface,  pointed  butt,  and  rounded  sides.  This  axe 
is  identical  in  material,  weathering,  form,  and  weight  with  the  one  just 
described,  and  may  possibly  have  been  found  with  it. 

Axe,  apparently  of  basalt,  6f  inches  in  length  by  2}  inches  across  the  cutting 
end,  with  rough  pecked  surface,  flattish  circular  in  section,  and  with  a  deep 
groove  round  the  upper  part  at  2^  inches  from  the  top ;  said  to  have  been 
found  in  Scotland.  . 

Adze  or  Axe  of  brownish  flint  6^  inches  in  length  by  2|  inches  across  the 
broadest  end  and  If  inches  across  the  other  end,  plano-convex  in  section,  and 
with  the  greater  part  of  both  faces  polished.  Unfortunately,  this  adze  is 
without  a  locality,  but  has  most  probably  been  found  in  Scotland.  A  very 
fine  specimen  of  the  same  form  found  at  Slains,  Aberdeenshire,  is  now  in  the 
Scottish  National  Museum,  and  has  been  figured.^  Another,  found  at  Loch- 
goin,  Fenwick,  Ayrshire,  has  also  been  figured.' 

Partially  perforated  Hammer  of  felstone,  polished,  5  inches  in  length  by  2| 
inches  in  breadth  and  1^  inches  in  thickness.    The  shaft-hole  is  Jths  of  an 

^  Proceedings  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland^  vol.  x.  p.  599. 
'  Scottish  NdtunuU  Memorialu,  p.  I. 
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iiich  in  diameter,  and  is  partially  drilled  from  each  face  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
edges,  which  are  rounded  instead  of  sharp.    Found  in  a  wall  at  Dumfiries. 

Perforated  axe-hammer  of  porphyry,  finely  polished,  4|  inches  in  length  hy 
1}  inches  in  breadth  and  If  inches  in  thickness,  with  the  haft-hole  drilled  at 
right  angles  to  the  cutting  edge,  which  is  rounded  instead  of  sharp.  The  butt 
tapers  to  a  flat  end  measuring  ^  inch  by  Jths  of  an  inch.  This  implement  is 
without  a  locality,  but  has  most  probably  been  found  in  Scotland. 

Four  large  oval  knife-like  implements  found  in  Shetland,  viz. — (1)  of 
vascular  lava,  8  inches  in  length  by  3J  inches  in  breadth,  polished ;  (2)  of 
lava,  6^  inches  in  length  by  2}  inches  in  breadth,  polished,  fractured  along 
one  of  the  longer  edges ;  (3)  of  felsite,  5}  inches  in  length  by  3J  inches  in 
breadth,  polished,  slightly  chipped  along  one  side ;  (4)  of  felsite,  7^  inches  in 
length  by  4  inches  in  breadth,  polished,  chipped  along  the  entire  length  on 
one  side. 

Hammer-stone  of  granite,  globular  shaped,  2{  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
slight  depression  on  each  of  two  opposite  sides  ;  found  in  Aberdeenshire. 

Pebble  of  gritty  sandstone,  2^  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  perforation  worked 
from  either  face  ;  probably  found  in  Scotland. 

Waterwom  pebble  of  gritty  sandstone,  oblong,  4|  inches  in  length, 
artificially  flattened  at  each  end. 

Ball  of  greenstone,  3  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  surface  cut  into  twenty •> 
six  small  knobs  ;  no  locality,  but  certainly  found  in  Scotland. 

Whorl  of  polished  steatite,  1^  inches  in  diameter ;  found  in  Skye. 

Whorl,  probably  of  felstone,  1^  inches  in  diameter,  ornamented  with  three 
parallel  grooves  round  the  circumference. 

Whorl  of  slaty  stone,  1^  inches  in  diameter,  ornamented  with  two  concen- 
tric circles  round  the  spindle-hole  on  either  face  and  two  round  the 
circumference. 

Whorl  of  felstone,  1^  inches  in  diameter,  unornamented ;  found  at  Allanton 
Plain,  in  the  parish  of  Qalston,  Ayrshire,  under  7^  feet  of  peat. 

Whorls  of  felstone  "from  ancient  tumuli  in  Roxburghshire  :" — (1)  If  inch 
in  diameter,  ornamented  on  each  face  by  groups  of  incised  lines  radiating  from 
the  spindle-hole ;  (2)  cone-shaped,  1|  inch  in  diameter,  ornamented  with 
incised  lines  round  the  circumference ;  (3)  Jths  inch  in  diameter,  with  two 
concentric  circles  round  the  spindle-hole  on  one  side,  and  one  on  the  other, 
and  two  round  the  circumference. 

Whorl  of  earthenware,  1|  inch  in  diameter  ;  found  in  Elginshire. 

Whorl  of  slaty  stone,  Ij  inch  in  diameter,  with  ornamentation  of  hatched 
lines  on  each  face  radiating  from  the  spindle-hole. 

Whorl  of  slaty  stone,  If^  inch  in  diameter,  ornamented  with  two  parallel 
lines  round  the  circumference. 

Cast  of  a  large  stone  Mould  for  casting  metal  objects  of  unknown  use ;  the 
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origin&l,  which  is  now  in  the  Scottiih  Natioukl  Mmeum,  was  foand  in  I8SI  in 
dr&iniog  Dear  the  old  castle  of  Troclirigg,  Aynhire.    See  Sgi.  IS,  13. 


Fig*.  12,  13.  Obverae  and  reverse  of  Stone  Mould,  ToudiI  at  Trochrigg.     (i.) 

Pointed  implement  of  sandBtone,  10^  inchea  in  length  by  SJ  inchea  i 
diameter,  polished  at  the  pointed  end, "  probalilj  used  aa  the  horn  of  an  anvil ; 
foand  at  Burraetone,  Sound  of  Vaila,  Shetland. 
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"  Bush  "  or  Socket-itone  of  quartzite,  probably  for  a  gate. 

Large  nnfiniihed  Rinf^  of  cannel  coal,  Ij  inch  thick,  and  with  perfoiation  i^ 
incbaa  in  diameter ;  said  to  have  been  found  in  a  cairn  at  MoaB-aid«,  parish  i^ 
Loudoun,  Ayrshire,  in  1860.    It  ia  shown  in  tig,  14. 

Fiuger-ring  of  jet,  polished,  1^  inch  in  outside  diameter  and  |thg  indi 
thick  ;  aaid  to  have  been  fotind  in  a  tumulus  with  human  bones  at  Cniiglockuil, 
neat  Daldowie. 

Betoitt  of  Bteadtic  stone,  circular  in  form,  with  rounded  bottom,  9}  inches  in 


Fig.  14.  King  of  Jei,  fouud  in  aCurn  at  Mom^side.     ({.) 

diameter  and  3J  inches  in   height;  fonnd  in  a  cairn  at  Borland,  Welle, 

Shetland. 

Vessel  of  steatite,  6^  inches  in  length  by  Sj-  inches  in  breadth,  coarael; 
scooped  out,  with  rounded  bottom,  and  sides  1  inch  thick  ;  found  in  Shetland. 

Small  Mould  of  sandstone,  for  casting  metal  buttons  of  six  different  kipds, 
and  small  heart-ahaped  Brooches  of  two  aiiea  ;  from  Foula,  Shetland. 

Four  fragments  of  vitrified  stone  from  a  vitrified  fort  in  the  parish  of  Col- 
vend,  near  the  mouth  of  the  rivei  Urr,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Fragment  of  vitrified  stone  from  a  vitrified  fort  in  the  vale  of  Strathmore. 

Flat  Axe  of  bronze,  4  inchcB  in  length  by  SJ  inches  across  the  cutting  end, 
imperfect  j  probably  found  in  Scotland. 

'    Flat  Axe  of  bronze,  5j  inches  in  length  by  3  inches  across  the  cutting  end ; 
found  in  Scotland,  but  precise  locality  unknown. 

Aie  of  bronze,  4^  inches  in  length  by  2^  inches  across  the  cutting  end,  with 
slight  flanges  and  stop'ridge,  the  butt  destroyed  by  hammering ;  found  in 
Scotland. 
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Axe  of  bronze,  6  inches  in  length  by  2^  inches  across  the  cutting  end,  with 
high  flanges  and  no  stop-ridge ;  found  in  Forfarshire. 

Axe  of  bronze,  3}  inches  in  length  by  2  inches  across  the  cutting  end, 
slightly  imperfect  on  the  butt ;  found  in  Scotland. 

Axe  of  bronze,  4^  inches  in  length  by  2^  inches  across  the  cutting  end, 
which  is  imperfect ;  found  in  Scotland. 

Soiall  leaf-shaped  Bronze  blade,  3  inches  in  length,  ornamented  on  one  side 
of  the  blade  thus  >  •  ,  and  with  the  butt-end  bent  round  to  a  ^  form ;  said 
to  have  been  found  in  Caithness. 

IJni,  9  inches  in  height  by  7}  inches  across  the  mouth,  ornamented  with  six 
rows  of  small  depressions  round  the  upper  part  and  two  rows  of  the  same 
ornamentation  inside  the  lip ;  the  lower  part  ornamented  with  cross-hatching ; 
probably  found  in  Scotland. 

Urn,  6  inches  in  height  by  5}  inches  across  the  mouth,  ornamented  with 
four  bands  of  double  impressed  lines  round  the  body  and  about  an  inch  apart, 
the  intervening  spaces  filled  with  horizontal  rows  of  small  oval  depressions, 
with  a  similar  row  on  the  rim ;  probably  found  in  Scotland. 

Fragments  of  pottery  from  the  "  Cave  of  Francis  "  in  the  island  of  Eigg  (see 
Proc  Soc,  Ant  Soc,,  vol.  xiL  p.  580).      Thirteen  specimens  of  Barvas  pottery. 

Iron  Axe-head  of  antique  form  ;  found  at  Bannockburn« 

An  antique  Shoebuckle  of  brass. 

Tripod  Pot  of  brass,  7  inches  high,  with  straight  projectiufi;  handle  7^  inches 
in  length,  ornamented  on  the  upper  face  with  incised  concentric  circles; 
found  at  Monk,  Galston,  Ayrshire,  and  shown  in  figure  15. 

Bronze  or  brass  casting,  resembling  the  foot  of  a  pot,  bearing  on  the  broad 
end  the  impress  of  a  coin  ;  found  at  Crawfurd,  Lanarkshire. 

Fragment  of  chain-mail  found  on  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Langaide,  fought 
in  1568,  but  probably  of  older  date. 

From  the  Fingask  Collection  there  are  a  number  of  antiquities  at 
present  on  loan  in  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art.  The  following  is 
a  brief  list  of  the  more  important  objects,  several  of  which  are  described 
in  the  Scottish  National  Memorials,  Glasgow,  1890  : — 

Two  bronze  Swords,  said  to  have  been  found  near  Dunsinane  Hill : — (1) 
with  the  point  and  part  of  the  handle-plate  broken  off,  now  only  19^  inches  in 
length,  with  two  rivet-holes  in  each  wing  ;  (2)  broken  in  two  places,  25|  inches 
in  length,  with  three  rivet-holes  in  each  wing  and  four  in  the  handle-plate, 
and  with  a  rivet  still  in  place  in  each  wing. 

Leaf-shaped  Spearhead  of  bronze,  8  inches  in  length,  with  rivet-hole  through 
the  socket.    No  locality,  but  probably  found  in  Scotland. 

Gold  penannular  Armlet,  with  slightly  expanding  ends,  similar  to  the  one  in 
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the  Scottish  National  Mnieum,  found  in  the  West  HigtUnds.    llie  Finguk 
Bpecimen  hat  no  locality,  but  was  pmbablj-  foutid  near  Fingatk. 

Leaden  Bull  o!  Pope  Siitus  IV.  (1471-1484) ;  illuminated  Mitsal,  said  to 
have  belonged  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ;  "  Cuff  of  one  of  Lord  Damley's  gloves  " 
(figured  Scot.  Ifat.  Mmn.,  p.  63) ;  a  number  of  MiniatnTes ;  niueteen  silver  and 
bronie  Medals  relating  to  the  Stuarts  ;  seventeen  Lnckeabooth  Brooehw  of 


Fift-  15.  Tri|)od  Brass  Pot,  found  ftt  Honk,  Gabton.     (!.} 

silver,  «ome  set  with  stones ;  one  silver  Brooch,  inlaid  with  niello,  and  four 
brass  Highland  Brooches  ;  a  Quaich  of  wood,  mounted  with  silver;  two  High- 
land Sporrans ;  two  Highland  Powder-horns,  with  interlaced  ornamentation, 
one  dated  1676  ;  a  string  of  amber  Beads  ;  two  pairs  of  Thumbscrews  ;  a  set  oC 
Pilniwinkies,  figured  and  described  in  the  ScotHth  Natiowd  MtnuiriaU 
(p.  333),  and  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  (vol.  xxv.  p.  446)  j  a  charm 
serpent-skin  Belt,  with  bead  and  finger-ring  attached  ;  a  tartan  Cloak,  stated 
to  hare  belonged  to  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  ;  the  head  of  a  Lochaber 
Axe,  from  Locbleven  Castle  ;  and  a  num))er  of  Highland  Dirks,  flint-lock 
Pistols  of  steel,  and  seven  Swords  of  various  forms ;  and  a  ball  of  rock-crystal 
mounted  in  silver,  for  use  bs  a  charm. 

[For  the  loan  of  blocks  3,  5,  and  6,  the  Society  is  Indebted  to  Sir  John  Evans, 
and  for  blocks  4,  7-15,  to  the  Conncil  of  the  Ayrshire  and  Qalloway  Archteo- 
logical  Association.] 


DONATIONS  TO  THE   UUSGUH. 


Monday,  8ih  May  1893. 

R.  W.  COCHRAN-PATRICK,  LL.D.,  Vice-Presideut,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Donatione  to  the  MuBeum  and  Libtary  were  laid  on  tJie 
table  and  thanks  voted  to  the  Donors  : — 

(1)  By  Jambs  A.  Fobbtth  of  Quinish. 

Um  of    Food-vessel    type    (fig.    1),  with    ornamentation    of   double 
horizontal  bands  of  impressed  maikings  resembling  those  of  a  twisted 
cord,  and  extending  to  the  whole  exterior  surface  of  the  urn  from  lip  to 
bottom,  those  above  the  shoulder 
and  those  under  the  shoulder  being, 
however,  slightly  different  in  size, 
and    the   everted   lip   being   orna- 
mented on  the  inside  with  a  boldly 
impressed  zigzag  pattern.     The  uru 
stands  5^  inches  high,  is  5\  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  2^ 
inches  diameter  at  the  bottom.     It 
was  found  in  the  year  1891  in  a  cist 
at  Quinish,  in  the  island  of  Mull. 

(2)  By  Rev.  J.  K.  Hbwison, 

F.S.A.  Scot,  Rothesay. 

Beggar'sBadgeinpewter.circular,       Fig.  1 
—  inches  diameter,  and  painted  red, 
inscribed  round  the  outer  margin  Bothbay  Paribh  *  1827  •  .     In  the 
centre.  No.  89. 

Six  Communion  tokens  of  the  Parish  of  Campbeltown,  viz.  (1  and  2)  of 
tin,  stamped  with  a  cross ;  (3)  of  lead,  small  square,  obverse  K,  reverse 
blank;  (4)  of  lead,  small  square,  obverse  C.P.  1735,  reverse  blank; 
(5)  of  pewter,  square,  Campbeltown  Parish  1823;  (6)  of  pewter, 
oblonf^  Pabisb  op  CAHPnaLXOWN  1870 — First  CHAnas. 

VOL.  XXVII.  2  A 
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Polished  Axe  of  diorite,  10|  inches  in  length,  3|  inches  in  greuUst 
width,  and  2  inches  in  greatest  thickness,  oval  in  the  cross  section,  uid 
tapering  to  both  ends,  the  width  across  the  cutting-face  being  2}  inches, 
and  at  the  butt  end  1  inch.     It  was  found  on  Ambrisbeg  Hill,  in  the 


Fig.  2.  Stone  Axe  round  on  Ambriibeg  Hill,  Bute. 
island  of  Bute,  in  1870,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Mrs  Wm.  Hunter, 
London.     The  woodcut  has  been  lent  by  Rev.  Mr  Hewison. 

(3)  By  the  Kirk-Session  op  Keith,  through  Dr  Jahbb  Crahokd. 
Cullen,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Beggar's  Bodge  of  lead,  of  the  Pariah  of  Keith,  oblong,  with  rounded 
top,  inacribed  E  CRincKSAHK,  and  in  the  centre  the  word  KKrrH,  and 
No.  — ,  within  a  circle.     In  each  lower  comer  ia  the  outline  of  a  heart 
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(4)  By  Dr  Allan  Macnauohton,  F.S.A.  Scot 

Collection  of  articles  obtained  in  excavating  the  South  Fort  Luing, 
Argyllahire  : — 

Four  Hammer-stones  of  quartzite  and  mica  schist^  being  water-rolled 
pebbles  from  5  to  3|  inches  in  length,  abraded  at  the  end  by  use. 

Oval  Pebble  of  quartzite,  3f  inches  in  length  by  2f  inches  in  breadth, 
and  1  inch  in  thickness,  having  a  narrow  groove  formed  along  its  major 
axis  on  both  sides,  shallower  towards  the  ends  than  in  the  middle,  as  if 
made  by  use  as  a  point-sharpener.  These  pebbles  of  quartzite,  with 
grooves  of  this  nature,  often  placed  at  a  considerable  obliquity  to  the 
major  axis,  have  in  some  cases  been  considered  to  be  strike-lights  for  pro- 
ducing sparks  by  the  attrition  along  the  groove  of  a  piece  of  flint  with 
considerable  pressure,  but  this  seems  much  more  unlikely.  They  are, 
however,  rather  rare  in  Scotland.  Two  found  in  the  Broch  of  Kintrad- 
well,  Sutherlandshire,  and  lingrow,  Orkney,  are  figured  in  the  Proceed- 
ings,  vol.  ix.  p.  358. 

Small  Quern  of  slate,  upper  and  lower  stones,  5  inches  in  diameter. 
These  small  querns  have  been  occasionally  styled  snuff  or  mustard 
querns,  but  in  either  case  the  use  of  them  for  this  purpose  would  be 
comparatively  modem. 

Part  of  an  iron  blade,  probably  a  knife  or  dirk,  1  ^  inch  in  length. 
Two  pieces  of  iron  slag,  one  of  them  magnetic 

Portion  of  a  small  rod  or  pin  of  brass  or  bronze,  not  unlike  the  slender 
handle  of  a  mediaeval  spoon,  having  at  one  end  a  piece  of  thinner  metal 
attached. 

Borer,  of  bone,  being  a  splinter  of  the  long  bone  of  an  ox  (?)  trimmed  to 
a  point. 

(5)  By  R.  W.  Cochran-Patrick,  LL.D.,  Vice-President. 

Gold  Tore,  2|  inches  diameter,  formed  of  a  thin  flat  band  nearly  \ 
inch  wide,  twisted  like  a  corkscrew,  and  terminating  at  the  ends  in  solid 
recurved  hooks,  one  of  which  is  wanting ;  found  at  Belhelvie,  Aberdeen- 
shire, in  1871. 

Gold   Ring   of  penannular   form,    l^  inches   diameter,  with   spiral 
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ornamentation  on  the  middle  portion,  and  tapering  towards  both  ends, 
which  are  plain,  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gla^ow  in  1873. 

Small  gold  Ring,  f  inch  in  diameter,  formed  of  a  cylindrical  rod, 
I  inch  in  diameter,  bent  into  a  penannular  form ;  from  Ireland. 

Small  penannular  gold  Ornament,  a  ring  bent  into  an  oval  shape, 
f  inch  in  its  longest  diameter,  ornamented  with  longitudinal  flutings  on 
the  back,  and  terminating  in  thin,  flat^  oval  expansions,  f  inch  by 
f  inch,  set  on  the  extremities  at  a  considerable  angle  ;  from  Ireland. 

Small  nugget  of  native  Scottish  gold. 

* 

(6)  By  the  £xecutors  of  the  late  Mrs  Robebtson  of  Struan. 

Silver-handled  Knife  and  Fork,  which  belonged  to  "  the  Poet  Chief," 
Alexander  Robertson  of  Struan.  On  the  knife  handle  is  engraved 
Alexander  Robertson,  1717  ;  and  the  butt  end  of  the  handle  is  formed 
into  a  seal,  having  the  arms  of  the  Robertsons  of  Struan — three  wolves' 
heads  erased,  armed  and  langued,  with  a  man  in  chains  lying  under  the 
escutcheon,  and  over  the  shield  the  initials  A*R,  with  a  star  between. 
The  fork-handle  also  ends  in  an  oval  seal,  showing  within  a  bordure  of 
a  wreath  a  monogram-like  figure,  similar  to  those  known  as  merchants' 
marks,  consisting  of  the  figure  4,  with  the  cross-stroke  prolonged  and 
ending  in  a  cross ;  the  vertical  line  of  the  figure  bifurcates  towards  the 
base,  and  is  crossed  by  a  V-shaped  figure.  On  either  side  of  the 
monogram  the  initials  A  R  have  been  engraved  in  a  style  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  original  work.     Both  handles  bear  the  maker's  mark,  I  B. 

Pocket-case  of  leather,  containing  Knife,  Fork,  and  Spoon,  each 
made  to  fold  up,  and  fitted  to  a  tortoise-shell  handle,  like  a  clasp-knife. 
The  spoon  has  a  rat-tailed  bowl,  and  is  marked  with  the  maker's 
initials,  D  K  and  the  figure  of  an  animal,  perhaps  a  bear  passant^  for 
Berne. 

(7)  By  Harold  Goldsmid,  10  Fettes  Row. 

Skull  from  a  stone-lined  grave  in  the  Links,  near  the  Targets,  Danbar. 

(8)  By  John  Christie,  Bolfracks  Cottage,  the  Author. 

The  Lairds  and  Lands  of  Loch  Tayside.     8vo,  Aberfeldy,  1892. 
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(9)  By  Abchdbagon  Aglbn,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Alyth,  the  Author. 
The  Sculptured  Stones  at  Meigle.     Guide-book.     8vo,  18  pp.,  1893. 

(10)  By  J.  G.  Low,  the  Author,  through  Rev.  T.  Burns,  F.S.A. 

Scot. 

Notes  on  the  Coutts  Family.     4to,  46  pp.,  Montrose,  1892. 

(11)  By  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries. 

Nordiske  Fortidsniinder  udgivne  af  det  Kongelige  Nordiske  Old- 
skriftselskab,  2nd  Hefte.     4to,  Copenhagen,  1893. 

(12)  By  the  Gebellschaft  fur  nutzliche  Forschunoen,  Trier. 

Die  Romischen  Steindenkmaler  des  Provinzial  Museums  zu  Trier, 
von  Prof.  Dr  Felix  Hettner.     8vo,  Trier,  1893. 

(13)  By  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington. 

Bibliography  of  the  Athapascan  Languages :  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1885-86;  United  States  Survey  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains — Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology,  Vol.  VII. 

The  following  articles  acquired  by  the  Purchase  Committee  for  the 
Museum  and  Library  during  the  Session,  30th  September  1892  to  8th 
May  1893,  were  Exhibited:— 

Brass  Sporran-clasp,  from  Dores,  Inverness-shire. 

Small  Bronze-Age  Whetstone  of  reddish  quartzite,  2 J  X  |J  X  J  inch, 
from  Tories,  Oyne,  Aberdeenshire. 

Bronze  Palstave,  4J  X  2 J  inches,  with  slight  flanges  and  stop-ridge, 
the  flanges  ornamented  with  rope-moulding,  and  one  face  with  lines  of 
punctures ;  and  an  Ingot  or  Casting  of  bronze,  in  the  shape  of  a  rude, 
flat  axe ;  both  found  near  Perth. 

Eighteen  Discs  of  shale,  various  sizes;  found  in  the  old  churchyard  of 
Portpatrick,  Wigtownshire. 

Iron  Cruisie,  with  lid,  and  hanging  Candlestick  of  wrought-iron,  with 
twisted  shank ;  from  Blair  Athole. 
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Small  Bronze-Age  Whetstone  of  grey  quartzite,  tinged  with  red, 
3{  X  f  inch,  found  at  Glendhu,  near  Bonar  Bridge,  Sutherlandshire. 

Three  Collections  of  Flint  Implements  from  Culhin  Sands,  and  one 
from  Glenluce  Sands. 

The  Scottish  Antiquary,  Vols.  L-III.;  Celtic  Ornaments,  from  the 
Book  of  KeUs,  Parts  I.-III. ;  Le  Blant  s  Les  Sarcophages  Chretiens  de 
la  Gaule. 

There  were  also  Exhibited  : — 

(1)  By  His  Grace  the   Dukb  of  Argyll,  through  Sir  Arthur 

Mitchell,  K.C.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Foreign  Secretary. 

Human  Skull,  and  an  Urn  of  Food- vessel  type,  6\  inches  in  height^ 
and  6  inches  diameter  at  the  mouth,  ornamented  on  the  sloping  part 
with  circular  impressions  about  -^  inch  in  diameter,  and  on  the  upright 
part  above  the  shoulder  with  similar  impressions  and  scored  lines 
arranged  in  triangular  patterns  ;  from  a  cist  in  Mull. 

(2)  By  Dr  Willl/lm   Alexander,   Dundonald,   through  R.   W. 

Cochran-Patrick,  LL.D.,  Vice-Presidetd. 

Bell,  measuring  17^  inches  in  extreme  height,  and  16  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  mouth,  bearing  the  monogram  here  shown, 
and  round  the  upper  part,  under  a  band  of  fleur-de-lis 
ornament,  the  inscription— Sandt  ftjibie  am  fta  nobis 
anno  bnt  vxaxt"  Ixiririr"  frto.  It  is  not  known  when  this 
bell  came  to  the  parish  of  Dundonald.  A  bell  with  the 
same  monogram  or  founder's  mark  is  at  Broxburn.  The  date  of  the 
Broxburn  bell  is  1503,  and  it  bears  a  dedicatory  inscription  to  St  Nicholas. 

.    (3)  By  A.  Mair,  Dumbarton,  through  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell. 

Urn  of  Food-vessel  type,  4f  inches  in  height^  much  broken,  orna- 
mented with  impressions  of  a  comb-like  implement  arranged  in  zigzags 
all  over  the  surface  ;  from  a  cist  at  Boss  of  Mull. 
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(4)  By  the  Queen's  Remembrancer. 

Urn  of  cinerary  type,  6x5^  inches,  rudely  ornamented,  found  at 
Dornoch,  Crieff;  portion  of  Bronze  Sword,  found  at  Aird  Dell,  Ness, 
Lewis. 

(6)  By  Walter  J.  Kaye,  Jun.,  F.S.  A.  Scot 

Rubbings  of  five  Brasses  at  Otley,  Rowmarsh,  Owston,  Rotherham, 
and  Sprotborough. 

I. 

NOTES  ON   FURTHER  EXCAVATIONS  OF  THE  SOUTH  FORT,  LUINO, 
ARGYLLSHIRE.     By  ALLAN  MACNAU6HT0N,  M.D.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

In  a  previous  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  *  will  be  found 
a  description  of  a  preliminary  excavation  of  the  South  Fort  in  the 
island  of  Luing,  which  I  was  requested  by  the  Council  to  superintend. 
Having  been  requested  again  last  year  to  continue  the  work,  I  have  the 
honour  of  submitting  an  account  of  these  further  excavations  to  the 
Society. 

The  structure  is  a  very  large  one,  oval  in  shape,  and  the  enclosed  area, 
filled  with  the  fallen  debris,  measures  in  its  longest  diameter  66  feet. 
The  enclosing  walls  at  the  ends  of  the  oval  are  1 6  and  1 4  feet  thick,  the 
side  walls  about  10  feet  thick.  Two  entrances  give  access  to  the  area  of 
the  fort,  and  these  are  at  the  ends  of  the  oval  where  the  walls  are  thickest. 

The  larger  entrance  was  described  in  my  former  paper,  and  proved  to 
have  no  structural  opening  or  chamber  from  it,  with  the  exception  of  a 
bar  passage  and  a  bar  slip.  It  opens  to  the  south-west.  The  smaller 
passage  has  its  opening  pointing  almost  due  east.  In  opening  this  other 
passage  the  workmen  came  upon  the  usual  collection  of  sea-shells  and  bones. 
The  shells  for  the  most  part  consisted  of  limpets  {Patdla  vulgata)  and 
wilks  (LUtorina  littorea)  in  about  equal  proportions,  and  those  of  the 
oyster  {Osirea  edtUts),  which  were  not  nearly  so  numerous.  The  bones 
were  mammalian,  and  are  more  minutely  described  in  Mr  Simpson's 
report.     Immense  stones  had  to  be  cleared  out  of  the  passage,  and  the 

^  ProeeediTigSf  vol.  xiii.  pp.  476-483. 
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work  took  a  good  deal  of  time.  When  the  workmen  came  near  the 
ground-level  they  found  many  hammer-stones  and  stone  discs ;  these  also 
they  came  upon  in  the  part  they  cleared  in  the  fort  interior.  A  scarce- 
ment-like  wall  of  inferior  masonry,  5  feet  2  inches  in  height,  4  feet  6 
inches  thick  at  the  foundation,  and  4  feet  at  the  top,  is  built  against  the 
inner  face  of  the  fort  wall  proper,  and  appears  to  extend  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  entrance  on  the  north  side.  At  a  distance  of  8  feet  from 
the  outside  there  is  an  opening  from  the  passage  into  a  chamber  to  the 
right.  Its  width  is  only  3  feet  3  inches,  and  access  to  it  is  obtained  by 
a  step  2  feet  above  the  ground-level  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
passage  there  is  another  opening  4  feet  in  width.  It  also  is  2  feet 
from  the  floor  of  the  passage.  Here  was  a  platform  4  feet  square,  and 
from  it  a  stair  ascended,  of  which  now  only  two  steps  remain.  A  step 
led  down  to  the  chamber  on  the  right,  and  the  floor  was  found  to  be 
paved  with  large  slabs,  rather  regularly  laid.  Oval  in  shape,  it  measured 
in  its  greatest  length  9  feet^  and  from  side  to  side  7  feet  8  inches.  The 
walls  are  still  standing  to  a  height  of  4  feet  6  inches,  and  are  neatly 
built  with  small  stones.  They  curve  towards  the  entrance  and  converge 
towards  tbe  top,  the  roofless  space  measuring  7  feet  across.  Through 
the  middle  of  the  thick  fort  wall  a  stair  ascended  from  the  floor  of  the 
chamber  opposite  the  entrance.  This  stair  (fig.  I)  was  interrupted 
after  3  steps  by  a  level  platform  measuring  4  feet  X  2  feet  6  inches,  and 
from  this  the  stair,  consisting  of  six  other  steps,  was  continued  to  the  top 
of  the  fort  wall,  and  made  to  follow  the  curve  of  the  wall  towards  the 
left.  The  height  of  this  part  of  the  stair  is  4  feet  6  inches.  Tlus 
makes  the  existing  jmrt  of  the  stair  altogether  7  feet  6  inches.  Cover- 
ing the  floor  of  the  chamber  was  a  profusion  of  shells,  mainly  those  of  the 
limpet^  oyster,  and  periwinkle.  Mixed  with  these  were  numerous  bones, 
very  much  decayed  and  broken.  Several  good  specimens  of  stone  discs 
and  pounders  were  found.  Ashes  and  charred  wood  were  all  over  the 
floor.  On  lifting  some  of  the  flags  similar  remains  were  come  upon. 
The  labour  of  clearing  out  the  chamber  was  great,  owing  to  the  massive 
stones  that  had  formed  the  fort  wall  having  fallen  into  it,  and  one  part 
of  the  chamber  wall  had  to  be  buttressed  by  the  workmen  to  prevent  its 
falling  in. 
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I  am  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  only  remaining  chamber  in  tlie  fort 
walL  The  two  stepa  rising  from  a  platform  on  tlie  left  hand  of  one 
entering  the  piassage  undoubtedly  led  to  a  chamber,  the  walls  of  which 
have  fallen  inside  and  outside  the  fort.  That  other  chambers  existed  at 
higher  levels  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  existence  of  shelis,  bouea,  and 
stone  implements  near  the  surface  of  the  debris,  which  almost  fills  the 
fort  interior  to  a  height  of  8  or  9  feet.  At  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
fort,  near  the  surface,   a   small  quern,  measuring  only  fi   inches  in 


Fig.  1.  Stair  in  the  Fort  Wall. 

diameter,  was  found;  and  throughout  the  fort  interior  and  down  its  slopes 
remains  of  shells  and  bones  are  to  be  found.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  fort  interior  is  filled  with  debris  to  a  height  of  8  or  9  feet,  one 
cannot  but  consider  that  in  this  great  mass  there  may  lie  much  that 
is  certain  to  be  of  interest. 

The  work  hitherto  done  at  the  fort  is  but  a  mere  fraction  of  what  is 
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required  in  order  to  ascertain  ite  true  character  and  something  also  about 
its  builders  and  occupants.  Resembling  the  brochs  in  its  thick  and 
massive  waUs  of  dry-stone,  its  stairs,  its  chambers,  its  contents,  yet 
differing  from  them  in  its  great  size,  its  oval  shape,  and  its  two  entrances, 
it  forms  an  arcluBological  puzzle  which  only  extensive  excavation  can 
help  to  solve. 

The  larger  entrance,  with  walls  standing  to  a  height  of  9  feet,  has  not 
a  trace  of  a  guard  chamber  or  structural  opening,  except  the  bar 
passage  and  the  bar  slip.  The  smaller  and  other  eastern  entrance,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  two  openings  from  it,  leading  to  stairs  and  a  wdl- 
defined  chamber.  That  this  entrance  is  not  a  mere  accidental  breaking 
of  the  fort  wall  into  a  passage  leading  from  the  fort  interior  to  chambers, 
is  proved  by  the  perfectly  even  faces  of  the  passage  along  its  whole 
length. 

A  curious  feature  in  the  building  of  the  fort  is  that  the  foundation  of 
the  western  part  is  on  a  much  lower  level  than  that  of  the  eastern  part, 
the  building  beginning  several  feet  down  the  slope  terminating  the 
ridge,  which  extends  for  about  a  mile  from  the  north  fort  This  ridge 
shows  an  extensive  out-cropping  of  the  rock  of  which  the  fort  is  built, 
and  one  can  understand  how  the  labour  of  building  was  facilitated  by 
the  abundance  of  material  available  on  a  level  with  the  eastern  founda- 
tion, and  requiring  only  to  be  dragged  to  the  entrance,  and  by  means  of 
the  stairs  in  construction,  taken  to  the  upper  part  of  the  walls.  There 
was  thus  no  call  for  the  laborious  dragging  of  building  material  up  steep 
hillsides,  and  this  fact  may  have  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  choice 
of  a  site. 

Regarding  the  bones  and  teeth  found  in  the  eastern  entrance,  in  the 
chamber,  and  in  the  fort  area,  I  have  been  favoured  with  the  following 
report  by  Mr  James  Simpson,  F.R.P.S.E.,  of  the  Edinburgh  University 
Anatomical  Museum : — 

*^  Last  October  I  received  from  you  two  boxes  of  bones  and  teeth  which  you 
wished  me  to  examine.  The  specimens,  as  stated  in  yours  of  19th  October, 
were  found  in  the  South  Fort,  Luing,  Argyllshire. 

*'  All  the  bones  are  in  such  a  fragmentary  condition  that  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  them  is  practically  impossible.     I  may,  however,  state  that  those 
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specimens  found  in  the  wall  cliamber  of  the  f  ort^  in  so  far  as  I  could  determine, 
consisted  of 

Portions  of  antlers  of  Cervus  elaphuB 

Teeth  of  upper  and  lower  jaws  of  Cervus  elaphus 

Lower  end  of  humerus  of 

Portions  of  scapula  of 

and  numerous  other  fragments  of  bones  of  that  animaL 

"  There  were  also  the  remains  of  Stu  tcrofa.  These  consisted  of  portions  of 
the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  which  still  retained  the  characteristic  teeth.  The 
crown  of  one  of  the  teeth  was  considerably  worn.  There  were  also  some  loose 
teeth,  and  one,  a  tusk  which,  although  a  piece  was  awanting  at  its  alveolar  end, 
measured  3|  inches  in  a  straight  line. 

<<  There  were  no  human  remains.  The  specimens  from  the  eastern  and 
smaller  entrance,  and  from  the  interior  of  the  fort,  consisted  of  fragments  of 
long  bones  and  teeth  of  Cenms  elaphuij  a  metacarpal  bone,  two  portions  of  the 
right  and  left  halves  of  the  lower  jaw,  portions  of  scapulae,  and  the  upper  end 
of  a  femur,  all  probably  belonging  to  Cenms  capreoluA,  and  pieces  of  the  long 
bones  of  a  large  bird.  None  of  the  specimens  in  this  find  could  be  identified 
as  belonging  to  Sua  scrofoL  There  were  no  human  remains.  All  the  long 
bones  were  split  up  in  the  characteristic  way  to  get  at  the  marrow.^' 

Comparing  this  find  to  that  of  the  western  entrance,  it  is  noticed  that 
in  this  case  no  bones  of  the  ox  were  found,  although  these  were  largely 
represented  in  the  former  find.  With  the  exception  of  the  seal,  a  right 
humerus  and  a  right  femur  of  which  were  found  in  the  western  entrance, 
the  animal  remains  are  otherwise  almost  identical.  It  is,  however, 
somewhat  remarkable  that  although  the  bones  of  Sua  acrofa  were  found 
in  abundance  in  the  western  entrance,  they  were  not  at  all  come  upon 
in  the  eastern,  nor  in  the  excavated  portion  of  the  fort  area  near  it,  and 
yet  they  were  numerous  in  the  wall-chamber.  As  to  quantity,  the 
bones  found  occupy  the  following  relative  positions: — (1)  Cervus  elaphtcs ; 
(2)  Stis  scrofa;  (3)  Boa,  sp.;  (4)  Cervua  capreolvs ;  (5)  HcUichcertia 
gryphua  ;  (6)  bones  of  birds  not  defined. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  stone  implements,  &c.,  found  in  the  fort  in 
October  1892  :— 

1.  Point-sharpener,  an  oval  pebble  of  quartzite,  3f  inches  by 
2f  inches,  and  1  inch  in  thickness,  having  a  groove  on  each  of  its  flat 
sides,  running  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  major  axis,  and  one  end 
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slightly  worn  by  pounding.  A  similar  stone  is  described  by  Dr 
Anderson  (Scotland  in  Pagan  Times,  p.  220)  as  having  been  found  in 
the  Broch  of  Kintradwell. 

2.  Pear-shaped  pounder,  thick  at  smaller  end,  and  bevelling  towards 
the  wider.  One  side  is  flat^  and  has  a  smooth,  polished  surface.  Length, 
4  inches;  largest  width,  3|  inches;  weighty  1^  lb. 

3.  Oval  pebble  of  quartzite,  very  smooth,  and  with  slight  wearing  at 
one  end.     Length,  3^  inches;  width,  2^  inches;  weighty  5  oz. 

4.  Oval  pebble  of  micaceous  schist)  3f  X  3}  inches,  and  1^  inches  in 
thickness,  showing  a  smoothed  portion  stained  a  brownish  colour. 
Circumference,  8  inches ;  weight,  1 3  ounces. 

5.  Small  pear-shaped  pounder,  3  inches  in  length ;  weight,  5  ounces. 

6.  Flattish  round  stone,  showing  smoothed  and  stained  sides,  and 
wearing  at  each  end.  Length,  3^  inches;  width,  3  inches;  weight,  11 
ounces. 

7.  Part  of  large,  round  pounder,  weighing  15  ounces. 

8.  Slab  of  sandstone.  Both  sides  show  signs  of  its  having  been  in 
use.     Size,  8  J  in.  X  8  J  in.;  thickness,  1  inch. 

9.  A  slender  rod  or  pin  of  brass  or  bronze  ;  length,  3|  inches. 

10.  Upper  and  lower  stones  of  small  quern,  made  of  slate;  dia- 
meter, 5  inches. 

11.  Large  quern  of  slate;  size,  2  feet  8  inches  in  diameter. 

1 2.  Fragment  of  an  iron  blade. 

13.  Fragment  of  coarse  pottery. 

14.  Two  pieces  of  iron  slag,  one  of  them  magnetic 

There  were  besides  small  fragments  of  discs  and  pounders,  and  much 
charred  wood. 

I  have  pleasure  in  recording  that  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  has 
erected  a  substantial  fence  round  the  fort,  and  has  from  the  outset  taken 
great  interest  in  the  work.  I  derived  valuable  assistance  from  Mr 
George  WiUison  of  Ardlarach,  and  his  foreman,  Mr  John  Gibson. 
Messrs  J.  &  A.  M*Lean  of  the  Toberonochy  Slate  Works  also  kindly  lent 
a  waggon  and  several  implements,  which  proved  of  much  use  in  remov- 
ing the  large  blocks  of  stone. 
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II. 

THE  PREHISTORIC  FORTS,  &o.,  OF  AYRSHIRE.    By  D.  CHRISTISON, 

M.D.,  Seceietary.    (Plates  V.,  VI.) 

In  the  summer  of  1891,  I  began  a  general  investigation  of  the  pre- 
historic forts  of  Ayrshire.  A  severe  illness,  however,  cut  short  my 
labours  before  they  were  half  accomplished,  and  has  prevented  me  from 
presenting  the  results  in  the  exhaustive  manner  which  I  desired.  In 
order  to  give  as  complete  a  view  of  the  subject  as  is  possible  under  the 
circumstances,  I  have  added  to  my  own  descriptions  and  plans  brief 
references  to  the  forts  which  I  failed  to  see,  founded  on  the  Ordnance 
Survey  plans  on  the  6  and  25  inch  scales.  These  plans,  however,  are 
not  always  reliable,  and  at  the  best,  as  they  are  only  groimd-plans,  they 
give  merely  the  general  size  of  the  works,  and  the  number  of  defensive 
lines,  but  not  their  relief,  or  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
stand;  unfortunately,  also,  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  ram- 
parts or  trenches  are  represented,  and  it  is  almost  always  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  ramparts  are  of  earth  or  stone.  Still,  the  information 
is  better  than  none ;  and  these  references  will  at  least  serve  to  point  out 
the  number  and  position  of  forts  which  still  require  investigation. 

In  my  plans,  which  are  mere  rude  approximations  to  the  truth,  made 
by  pacing  and  by  partial  reliance  on  the  Ordnance  plans,  I  have  followed 
the  systems  used  and  explained  in  previous  papers.  Suffice  it  to 
recapitulate  here,  that  they  are  aU  placed  as  if  the  north  were  at  the 
head  of  the  page ;  that  those  which  are  in  the  text  are  on  the  scale  of 
120  feet  to  an  inch,  sectional  details  being  sometimes  on  double  that 
scale ;  that  those  in  the  plates  are  on  half  scale,  or  240  feet  to  an  inch  ; 
that  all  measurements  are  in  feet. 

As  to  the  classification  adopted,  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to 
classify  objects  the  nature  of  which  is  very  impeiiectly  ascertained,  but 
description  would  be  utterly  chaotic  without  some  kind  of  order  in  the 
details,  and  I  have  accordingly  subdivided  the  various  fortifications, 
sometimes  with  misgivings  as  to  whether  they  are  in  their  proper  place, 
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under  the  heads  of  (1)  Motes,  and  structures  analogous  to  them ;  (2) 
Forts  and  "  Camps  " ;  (3)  Works  of  a  doubtful  character. 

I.  Motes,  Mounts. 

Referring  my  readers  to  a  general  account  of  Scottish  motes  in  my 
paper  on  Dumfriesshire  Forts  (Proe.,  1891,  p.  208),  I  merely  state  here 
that  comparatively  few  of  the  structures  so-called  in  Scotland  resemble 
the  English  motes,  which  are  so  characteristically  composed  of  artificial 
mounds  of  earth,  with  a  trench  at  the  foot,  a  rampart  outside  the  trench, 
and  frequently  a  base  court  besides.  In  Scotland,  not  only  did  the 
shallowness  of  the  soil  in  most  localities  forbid  such  erections,  but  the 
conformation  of  the  ground,  presenting  innumerable  little  defensible 
eminences,  was  a  direct  temptation  to  the  construction  of  fortresses  by 
the  carving  and  adaptation  of  such  natural  fortresses.  Thus  in  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, where  "  motes  "  are  far  more  numerous  than  in  any  other 
Scottish  county,  Mr  F.  B.  Coles'  observations  show  that  the  great  mass 
of  them  depart  far  indeed  from  the  English  model,  although  the  cele- 
brated Mote  of  Urr  is  the  best  example  of  that  model  in  Scotland. 

In  Ayrshire,  although  the  number  of  *'  motes  "  is  comparatively  small, 
the  majority,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  conform  to  the  true  type  by 
their  elevated  mound-like  character,  with  flattened  top  and  regular  circular 
or  oval  form.  The  name  mote  occurs  sixteen  times  on  the  O.M.  of  the 
county,  in  two  or  three  instances  apparently  without  any  remains  exist- 
ing ;  while  in  one  or  two  others  it  is  perhaps  only  a  name  bestowed  on 
natural  mounds  from  a  resemblance  to  the  motes.  A  few  mounts  have 
been  added,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  m>ouni  ib  a  name  for  some 
motes  in  Dumfriesshire.  Mount  is  a  rather  common  name  in  Ayrshire 
for  little  round  eminences,  often  planted,  but  the  majority  are  evidently 
modern,  as  when  several  occur  together  in  a  park,  with  modem  names. 
I  have  only  taken  a  few  which  I  have  judged  from  personal  observation 
or  from  their  appearance  on  the  O.M.  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
motes. 

(A.)  Motes. 
1 .  DalmdUngton  Mote  (figs.  1  and  2)  towers  over  the  east  end  of  the 
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village  in  a  striking  manner,  at  the  west  end  of  a  plateau,  called  the 


Pig.  I.  DdinallliigtoD  Hote. 
Castle  Crofts,  which  is  consideiably  higher  than  the  village.     The  road 


Fig.  2.  Dslmellington  Mote. 
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to  Carsphaira,  and  the  Muik  Water  are  in  a  narrow  pass  at  the  foot  of 
the  mote  on  its  north  side.  The  mound  is  nearly  circular,  60  feet  in 
diameter  on  the  level  top,  and  slopes  steeply  to  a  trench,  which  cuts  it 
off  from  the  Castle  Crofts  plateau  on  the  east  and  south,  and  from  the 
slope  to  the  village  westward  Northward,  perhaps  from  erosion,  there 
is  no  room  for  a  trench,  hut  a  narrow  terrace,  overlooking  the  descent  to 
the  hurn,  completes  the  circuit.  The  trench  slopes  towards  the  north, 
so  that  the  greatest  height  of  the  mound,  about  30  feet,  is  towards  this 
terrace,  and  the  top  of  the  mote  may  be  60  to  70  feet  above  the  village 
and  burn.  The  trench  is  6  to  9  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  has  an 
outer  flat-topped  low  rampart  on  the  west  side.  About  forty  years  ago 
the  mote  was  "  restored,"  but  I  find  on  inquiry  that  nothing  more  was 
done  than  a  necessary  filling  up  of  gaps  formed  by  the  rain. 

2.  Mote  Knoice,  Kilkerran  (figs,  3  and  4),  about  600  feet  above  the 
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Fig.  3.  Mote  Kuowe,  Kilkerran. 

sea,  in  the  angle  of  junction  of  two  little  rills  which  unite  a  little 
below  the  mote  to  form  Dobbingston  Bum,  near  the  ruins  of  Kilkerran 
Castle.  The  mote  is  oval,  and  stands  out  conspicuously  by  reason  of  its 
isolation,  although  closely  overlooked  from  higher  ground  to  the  east  and 
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south.  It  appears  to  be  partly  natural,  and  atanda  from  IS  to  25  feet 
in  height,  ^th  steep  eidee,  except  towards  the  east  The  top  measures 
abont  90x30  feet.  The  base  ia  surrounded  by  a  strip  of  marshy 
grooud,  with  remains  of  a  rampart  on  the  north  and  south  sideis.     On 


Fig.  4.  UoU  Knowe,  Eilkerran. 
the  south  this  rampatt  protects  the  trench-like  marsh  from  the  high 
ground  outside.     On  the  north  there  is  a  descent  to  a  terrace,  wliich 
probably  covered  the  whole  north  face  originally,  but  the  western  half 
has  apparently  been  carried  away  by  the  burn.     At  the  foot  of  the  wost 
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Fig.  S.  AUoiTsy  Mote, 
end  there  are  some  signs  of  fortification  or  enclosure  of  the  small  piece 
of  ground  between  the  mote  and  the  junction  of  the  hums. 

3.  Alioteay  Mole  (fig.  5),  nearly  half  a  mile  K  of  Brig  o'  Doon,  at  the 
vou  xxvii  2  B 
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entrance  to  Doonholm  grounds,  on  the  edge  of  a  steep  descent,  70  feet 
high,  to  the  riveT  Doon.  The  work  ie  semi-oval,  with  the  unfortiGed 
base  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  descent.  The  interior  is  only  30  feet 
each  way,  and  is  raised  8  or  10  feet  above  the  level  groond  around  it 
The  single  massive  rampart  is  6  to  6  feet  high  inside  and  10  to  15 
outside,  and  is  apparently  of  earth,  but  the  whole  work  is  choked  with 
trees,  shrubs,  and  briars. 

4.  Mole  Krunm,  Monheood  (fig.  6),  a  mile  and  a  quarter  W.S.W.  of 
Dalrymple  church,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Doon,  on  a  somewhat  de- 


Fig.  8.  Mote  Enoire,  Honkwood. 

tached  mound,  about  60  feet  above  the  river,  from  which  it  rises  in  a 
sheer  precipice  on  the  south.  The  level  circular  interior,  50  feet  in 
diameter,  is  girdled  by  the  graea-grown  remains  apparently  of  a  stone 
wall,  2  or  3  feet  high  and  15  wide,  where  best  preserved,  a  good  auny 
large  stones  being  visible.  To  the  west  the  ground  falls  about  12  feet 
to  a  treuch-like  hollow,  which  cute  off  the  mound  from  the  neighbouring 
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field.  A  narrow  sloping  terrace  fills  the  space  between  the  wall  and  the 
precipice  to  the  south,  and,  contracting  to  the  east,  is  edged  by  an  abrupt 
descent  of  15  feet  to  a  little  flat,  from  which  another  steep  descent  falls 
30  feet  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  stream. 

5.  Trowier  Mote. — ^A  nearly  circular  flat-topped  mound,  which 
projects  into  the  plain  by  a  narrow  neck  from  the  foot  of  the  ridge 
that  faces  Girvan  on  the  east,  is  so  named.  It  rises  about  30  feet  above 
the  plain,  and  has  a  regular  artificial  aspect,  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
fortification,  and  the  diameter  of  the  top,  330  feet  by  the  O.M.,  seems 
much  too  great  for  a  Scottish  mote. 

6.  Girvan  Mote, — Nothing  remains  on  the  site,  which  is  J  of  a 
mile  east  of  the  town,  save  a  gentle  but  conspicuous  little  eminence, 
rising  above  a  level  field.  On  the  O.M.  it  is  represented  by  a  dotted 
circle,  150  feet  in  diameter. 

These  are  all  the  motes  that  I  have  seen  in  the  county.  I  add  a  brief 
notice  of  the  others  which  are  marked  on  the  O.M. 

7.  Mote  HiU,  Oumnoek. — J  a  mile  N.E.  of  Old  Cumnock.  Apparently 
a  narrow  mound,  600  feet  long,  by  from  50  to  100  in  breadth,  on  a 
peninsula  of  900  by  from  300  to  400  feet,  formed  by  a  sharp  bend  of 
Lugar  Water. 

8.  Domal  Mote, — 3  J  miles  N.  by  K  of  New  Cumnock.  It  is  repre- 
sented as  in  fig.  1,  Plate  V.  A  unique  plan,  unintelligible  without 
explanation. 

9.  Carleton  Mote, — 2^  miles  N.N.W.  of  Colmonell.  A  simple,  flat- 
topped,  low,  circular  mound,  90  feet  in  diameter  on  the  top. 

10.  Bennane  Mote, — f  of  a  mile  E.  of  Bennan  Head.  A  simple 
mound,  apparently  higher  than  the  last,  and  50  feet  in  diameter  on 
the  top. 

11.  Mote  Knotce,  Lanemark. — On  the  east  side  of  Lane  Bum,  2  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  New  Cumnock.     Represented  as  in  ^g,  2,  Plate  V. 

12.  Mote  of  the  Doonans, — 1^  mile  S.E.  of  Straiton.  A  name  on 
S.  side  of  Kildoach  Bum,  on  a  height  opposite  to  and  f  of  a  mile 
N.E.  of  "  the  Doonans  "  on  Doonans  Hill,  both  about  900  feet  above  the 
sea. 

13.  Mote  Wood. — A  name  only,  at  Old  Dailly. 
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1 4.  Mote  Knowe, — A  name  only.  On  the  noith  bank  of  the  Nith, 
1  ^  m.  above  New  Cumnock,  about  600  feet  above  the  eea. 

16.  Mote  Knowe. — A  rocky  site  in  the  uninhabited  region  K  of  Loch 
Doon. 

16.  Mote  Knotoe. — A  name  only,  at  Laggan,  a  mile  from  mouth  of 
Stinchar  Bum. 

(B.)  Mounts. 

1.  The  Glen  Mount,— A  mile  N.  by  K  of  Kilbride,  250  feet  above 
the  sea,  on  the  edge  of  the  little  ravine  of  Bush  Glen,  on  its  south  side. 
An  evidently  artificial  circular  mound,  with  a  flat  top  about  60  feet  in 
diameter,  partly  raised  a  few  feet  above  a  field,  partly  projected  into  the 
ravine.     No  trace  of  fortification. 

2.  Bush  Glen  Mount. — 300  yards  E.S.E.  of  the  Glen  Mount,  rising 
a  few  feet  above  a  field  all  round,  and  2  or  3  feet  more  in  the  middle. 
A  slight  mound  circumscribes  it,  such  as  often  surrounds  little  circular 
plantations,  and  it  is  planted.     A  doubtful  fort 

3.  Knock  Rivock  Mount. — 2  miles  N.N.E.  of  Ardrossan,  464  feet 
above  the  sea,  in  a  field.  A  simple,  conspicuous,  and,  I  should  think, 
certainly  artificial  mound  (but  I  was  not  close  to  it),  60  X  40  feet  on  the 
oval  summit  on  the  O.M. 

4.  BaUlie  HUl  Mount. — 70  yards  west  of  Carmel  Water,  near  Busbie 
Castle,  1 J  miles  W.N.W.  of  Kilmarnock.  Apparently  a  high  mound, 
180  X  120  feet  on  the  flat  oval  summit  (O.M.). 

5.  Shell  Knowe^  Almont.^^In  the  bend  of  the  Stinchar  River,  ^  mile 
west  of  Pinwherry  Station.  Apparently  a  regular  high  mound,  with 
a  flat  top,  60  X  45  feet  (O.M.). 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  mounts  may  have  been  moot-hills 
rather  than  Motes;  may  have  been  used  for  the  administration  of  justice 
rather  than  as  places  of  defence.  Accordingly,  I  give  below  two 
examples  of  mounts  actually  bearing  the  name  of  Law ;  and  along  with 
them,  as  being  probably  of  the  same  class,  the  Court  hWU  in  the 
county. 
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(C.)  Court  and  Law  HUls^  Mounts,  and  Knotoes  (O.M.). 

1.  Law  Mount,  on  Annick  Water,  a  mile  S.W.  of  Stewarton,  at 
Chapelton,  apparently  a  small  mound 

2.  Law  Mounts  close  to  Skeldon  House,  above  Barbieston  Castle 
ruins,  river  Don,  about  ^  mile  K  of  Daltymple. 

3.  CouH  HiU,  about  |  mile  R  of  Beith.  [In  old  English  letter]— 
no  mound  represented. 

4.  Court  Knowe,  at  Old  Hall  of  Auchincross,  2  miles  W.  of  New 
Cumnock. 

6.  Court  Knowe,  a  rocky  hill  2  J  miles  N.  of  E.  end  of  Loch  Doon. 

6.  •  Court  HiU,  a  rocky  site,  W.  of  Loch  Doon. 

7.  Court  Knowe,  a  considerable  hill  at  Balmannoch  (457),  1  mile 
from  mouth  of  Ballochdoan  Bum,  and  the  sea.     S.  end  of  the  county. 

IL  Forts  and  "Camps." 

Li  arranging  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  have  taken  first  those 
structures  which  can  still  be  most  certainly  identified  as  being  forts, 
keeping  together  such  as  show  some  resemblance  in  type,  and  then  those 
in  which  the  evidence  of  fortification  is  slight,  doubtful,  or  has  quite 
disappeared.  Those  that  I  have  not  seen,  and  the  references  to  which 
are  from  the  Ordnance  map,  are  distinguished  by  (O.M.). 

1.  Carwinntnff — (Plate  V.  fig.  4) — 2  miles  north  by  west  of  Dairy, 
658  feet  above  the  sea,  on  a  conspicuous  height,  projecting  into  the 
Pitcon  valley  from  the  high  ridge  between  it  and  the  Caaf  valley.  The 
site  is  easily  accessible  only  from  this  ridge  to  the  west.  Bound  the 
flanks  the  descent  increases  rapidly  in  height  and  steepness  to  an  almost 
inaccessible  declivity  on  the  east  to  the  valley  250  feet  below.  On  this 
strong  position  are  the  poor  remains  of  a  large  and  powerful  stone  fort. 
The  central  enclosure  of  105  by  90  feet  is  encompassed  by  a  stony 
mound  of  earth,  a  foot  or  two  in  height,  distinctly  traceable  only  about 
half  way  round.  A  second  wall,  not  concentric  with  the  last,  being  130 
feet  off  on  the  west  and  south,  but  nearer  on  the  east,  and  curving  in 
apparently  to  join  the  inner  wall  on  the  north  from  both  sides,  shows 
little  remains,  but  a  slight  mound  about  a  fourth  of  the  way  round,  and 
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scattered  stones  elsewhere.  A  third  wall,  80  feet  further  down  the 
gentle  decline  from  the  summit^  is  still  substantial,  2  or  3  feet  high  and 
12  to  15  feet  wide,  grass  grown,  but  evidently  of  stone.  It  is  quite 
lost  on  the  steep  north  and  east  descents,  so  that  the  connection  with 
the  inner  lines  cannot  be  determined.  The  entrance  appears  to  have 
been  from  the  west. 

2.  HarpercrofUt  Z>M«rfonaW— (Plate  VI.  fig.  1) — about  ihe  middle 
of  the  Dundonald  ridge,  on  one  of  its  tops,  450  feet  above  the  sea  and 
100  above  Harpercrofts  farm-house  to  the  north.  The  level  summit  is 
enclosed  by  a  stony  grass-grown  mound,  18  to  24  feet  wide,  half  a  foot 
above  the  interior,  and  in  parts  5  above  the  exterior.  The  grotmd 
falls  gently  from  it  on  three  sides,  but  to  the  north-west  there  is  a 
plateau  50  yards  wide.  The  enclosure,  roughly  circular,  is  300  feet  in 
diameter  from  crest  to  crest.  At  its  north-east  end  is  an  oblong 
enclosure,  rounded  at  its  north-east  end,  with  straight  sides  and  open  to 
the  S.  W.,  where  are  remains  of  a  transverse  wall,  running  from  its  ends 
across  the  interior  at  each  side.  Beyond  this  wall  are  other  obscure 
mounds.  At  a  distance  of  from  60  to  100  yards  from  the  inner  rampart, 
another,  scarcely  less  massive,  circles  round  it^  which  can  be  traced  all 
the  way  almost  without  a  break.  The  inner  rampart  resembles  those  of 
many  Argyleshire  forts  in  being  constructed  with  its  inner  face  at  the 
edge  of  the  slope  and  its  outer  face  on  the  slope,  so  as  to  be  several  feet 
higher  outside  than  in.  In  size  and  plan  this  fort  much  resembles 
Carwinning. 

3.  Kemp  Law,  Dundonald — (fig.  7) — f  mile  S.W.  of  Dundonald 
Castle,  close  to  Hallyards  farm,  at  the  N.E.  end  of  a  little  wooded 
ridge,  which  lies  in  the  trough  of  a  little  ravine  which  cuts  through 
the  Dundonald  range  of  hills,  and  about  350  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
ridge  is  about  30  feet  high,  is  tolerably  level  on  the  top,  and  narrows 
to  a  point  at  the  east  end.  Here  stands  the  unique  fort,  buried  in  a 
dense  scrub  of  thorny  bushes.  It  consists  of  a  central  cairn-like  mass 
of  stones  8  or  9  feet  high  and  50  to  60  across,  somewhat  semi- 
circular in  shape,  the  base  resting  to  the  north  on  a  straight  wall  or 
rampart,  which  stands  on  the  very  edge  of  the  ravine,  and  running  on  to 
the  point,  turns  there  and  circles  round  the  free  part  of  the  central  mass, 
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with  a  level  space  6  to  10  feet  wide  between ;  the  irregular  top  of  the 
central  uiasB  ie  about  20  feet  in  diameter.  The  enclosing  wall  is  3  to 
4  feet  high  and  20  acroes,  but  has  been  partially  removed  on  the 
aide  towards  the  plateau.  It  runa  close  to  the  edge  on  the  N.  and  S., 
but  there  ia  a  projecting  nose,  16  feet  long,  to  the  east,  entirely  covered 
with  a  mass  of  tumbled  atouea,  from  which  there  is  an  abrupt  descent 
10  feet  high,  also  covered  with  stones,  beyond  which  the  slope  to 
the  ravine  ia  gentle.  The  straight  walls  on  the  N.  and  S.  appear  to 
be  prolonged  about  80  yards  along  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  gradually 


Fig.  7.  Kemp  Law,  Dandonald. 

diverging  as  it  widens  westwards,  but  there  ia  no  distinct  evidence  of 
the  work,  being  cloeed  there  by  a  transverse  wall  This  outer  wall  in  its 
whole  course  stands  on  a  little  rocky  face,  a  few  feet  high,  which  from 
below  looks  like  Cyclopean  masoury,  but  ia  really,  for  the  most  part  at 
least,  natural  rock.  At  the  foot  of  the  tumbled  stones  at  the  east  point 
there  is  something  like  the  remains  of  a  built  entrance,  a  block  measuring 
6x1  feet,  another  4x4,  and  others  nearly  7  feet  long,  lying  close 
together.  There  is  also  an  apparent  entrance  to  the  west,  close  to 
the  straight  north  walL  This  fort  is  marked  "  Vitrified"  on  the  O.M. 
Bnt  after  careful  seatch,  I  could  only  find  two  small  pieces  on  the  top 
of  the  central  mass  and  two  more  in  the  trench  at  its  foot.  This  unique 
fort  well  deservea  a  thorough  investigation  by  excavation. 
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4.  DowhUl — (fig.  8) — J  of  a  mile  S.E.  of  Girvan,  on  a  bold  rock; 
heiglit  overlooking  the  Girvan  plain,  and  616  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  summit,  ia  about  600  feet  long,  and  from  60  to  100  wide. 
The  citadel  has  been  at  the  highest  and  narrowest  part,  nearer 
the  west  than  the  east  end.  The  interior  ia  about  60  feet  in  diameter, 
unfortified  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  which  are  precipitous  and 
inaccessible,  but  protected  to  the  east  and  west  by  a  curved  wall,  of 
which  the  grass-grown  remains  are  very  scanty,  forming  a  mound 
scarcely  a  foot  high,  but  about  30  feet  wide,  with  sockets  of  large  stones 


remaining  in  one  place.  Eastward,  the  ridge  slopes  gently  for  200  feet 
to  the  rocky  edge  and  steep  descent  at  the  east  end.  At  first  sight 
five  concentric  rampaita  seem  to  have  been  drawn  across  this  space, 
but  on  closer  examination  only  the  one  nearest  the  citadel  is  undoubtedly 
artificial,  the  others  seeming  to  be  outcrops  of  rock.  Westward,  the 
citadel  is  covered  by  three  terraces — one  close  to  it^  and  on  the  same 
level  the  others  a  few  feet  lower.  Beyond  this  is  a  narrow  plateau  or 
point,  not  fortified.     The  third  terrace  curves  round  to  the  north  for 
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about  150  feet,  and  is  protected  by  a  rampart;  below  it,  a  narrow 
terrace  or  roadway  slopes  down  the  north  face,  and  was  probably  the 
old  approach  to  the  fort  from  the  plain. 

6.  Wardlaw,  Dundondld—{?\sXb  VL  fig.  2).— This  fort,  if  it  be  one, 
is  only  160  yards  from  Harpercrofts  Fort,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  slight  descent,  and  an  abrupt  rise  of  30  or  40  feet  to  this  the  highest 
summit  of  the  Dundonald  range  (477  feet).  All  that  exists  is  a 
remarkably  regular,  curved,  grassy  and  stony  rampart,  160  feet  long, 
1 8  feet  wide,  and  5  high  outside,  which  cuts  off  the  tolerably  level 
interior  from  a  plateau  on  the  N.W.  The  level  summit  measures  230 
by  200  feet)  but,  including  a  slight  slope  to  the  edge  of  the  steep  descent 
north-eastward,  the  space  is  340  by  200  feet 

6.  Downansj  Dunree — (Plate  VI.  fig.  6) — J  mile  S.K  of  Cassilis 
House,  on  a  conspicuous  green  eminence,  with  a  perfectly  level  top, 
442  feet  above  the  sea,  and  250  above  the  Doon,  700  yards  to  the 
north-west  A  grassy  mound,  3  to  6  feet  high  outside,  and  15  to  20 
across,  showing  many  stones,  girdles  the  summit,  enclosing  a  space  of 
120  by  110  feet,  with  an  entrance  to  the  W.8.W.  Outside,  a  slightly 
sloping  terrace,  12  to  20  feet  wide,  extends  to  the  edge  of  the  steep 
descent,  and  there  are  remains  of  a  wall  at  the  rim.  The  elevation  of 
the  site  varies  from  30  to  150  feet,  except  to  the  north,  where  a 
plateau,  only  8  or  10  feet  below  the  summit,  forms  an  unfortified  space, 
twice  as  large  as  that  contained  within  the  rampart.  There  are  some 
shapeless  little  mounds  on  the  southern  half  of  the  interior,  and  a  large 
artificial-looking  mound  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  site  to  the  east 

7.  Portincross, — ^A  conspicuous  ridge,  which  overhangs  Portincross 
Haven  and  Castle,  after  running  about  300  yards  northwards  by  a  broad 
top,  suddenly  narrows  to  a  neck,  and  turns  westwards  into  a  head  which 
is  the  site  of  the  fort  The  position  is  well  marked  for  defence,  from 
its  lofty  isolation  and  steep  rocky  sides,  but  the  slight  signs  of  fortifica- 
tion are  almost  confined  to  the  shallow,  saucer-like,  actual  summit^  which 
measures  only  45  by  26  feet  The  gentle  slope  to  the  neck,  90  feet  long, 
and  the  somewhat  lower  part  of  the  summit  to  the  west,  1 80  by  60 
feet  in  extent,  must  have  been  included,  however,  almost  necessarily, 
in  the  fort 
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8.  Near  MorUfode  Caetle,  on  the  bum  which  passes  it,  300  ^ardf 
from  ita  mouth,  and  a  mile  N.W.  of  Ardrossan.  The  site  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  bum,  on  a  nearly  isolat«d  point  at  the  end  of  a  field, 
raised  some  20  or  30  feet  above  the  pl^u  towards  the  sea.  It  is  cut 
off  from  the  field  by  a  slight  dip  in  the  ground,  not  6  feet  deep,  but  the 
height  rises  gradually  all  round  to  25  feet  at  the  bum.  The  small 
circular  interior  shows  only  doubtful  signs  of  fortification,  but  is  stony, 
and  contains  obscure  mounds. 

9.  Dinvin — (figs.  9, 10,  and  11) — 2|  miles  E.S.E.  of  Girran,  S91  feet 
above  the  sea,  at  the  south  end  of  a  green  ridge,  rising  to  883  feet,  which 


Fig.  0.  Diarla. 

from  opposite  Girvan  runs  southward  about  3  miles.  The  site  is  the  aom- 
mit  of  a  slight  rise  in  the  gentle  southern  descent  of  the  ridge.  The  fort 
is  one  of  the  best  preserved  earthworks  in  Scotland.  The  oval  summit 
measures  87  by  54  feet,  of  which  the  nearly  circular  western  part 
appears  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  stout  wall  touching  the  rim  on 
three  sides.  E^tward  a  gentle  slope  leads  to  a  ramp  constructed  across 
the  inner  trench.     The  sides  of  the  mound  are  steeply  scarped,  and  the 
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outer  defences  consist  of  two  ramparts,  with  intervening  trenches.  The 
top  is  from  10  to  14  feet  above  the  inner  trench ;  the  inner  rampart 
varies  from  10  to  15  feet  above  the  trench  beyond,  and  the  outer  one  is 
from  3  to  8  feet  above  the  ground  outside.     The  trenches  are  from  6  to 


Fig.  10.  Dinvin — ^general  view. 

10  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  There  are  breaks  through  both  ramparts  to 
the  west  and  through  the  inner  one  to  the  north,  but  probably  the  only 
original  entrance  is  in  connection  with  the  ramp  at  the  east  end,  which 


Fig.  11.  Dinvin,  from  the  outer  rampart 

turns  obliquely  away  from  the  corresponding  break  through  the  outer 
rampart. 

10.  Hadyard Hill— (P\&te VI.fig.  4)— IJ  miles  S.S.W.  of  Dailly,  1028 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  900  above  Girvan  Water,  on  the  edge  of  a  steep 
descent  of  500  feet  towards  the  stream  north-westward.  Here  the  work 
is  open,  but  elsewhere  a  double  mound  encloses  a  central  space  of  270 
by  230  feet.  As  they  leave  the  edge  the  two  mounds  are  close  together, 
but  they  gradually  diverge  till  they  are  50  feet  apart  at  the  opposite 
end.  To  the  south,  perhaps  from  subsidence  in  the  marshy  slope,  they 
have  little  relief,  and  are  more  like  scarps  on  the  hill-face.     Elsewhere 
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the  mounds  vary  from  1 2  to  24  feet  in  width,  and  are  never  above  4 
feet  high  to  the  outside.  In  the  firmer  ground  to  the  north  are  some 
remains  of  a  trench  in  front  of  them. 

11.  Holloshean — (Plate  YI.  fig.  3) — on  the  flat  summit  of  a  little 
ridge,  about  600  feet  above  the  sea,  a  mile  S.£.  of  Kirkoswald.  A 
steep  descent,  from  50  to  80  feet  high,  protects  the  south  flank,  but  the 
north  flank  and  west  end  are  weak,  particularly  the  latter,  which  descends 
by  a  gentle  slope,  not  above  10  feet  in  height  at  one  part,  only  to  rise 
again  to  a  prolongation  of  the  ridge,  which  is  higher  than  the  fortified 
site.  The  east  end  is  the  weakest,  however,  as  it  is  approached  by  a 
level  neck,  and  here  alone  do  any  fortifications  remain.  Four  concentric 
curved  ramparts  have  been  drawn  across  the  neck,  of  which  two  are 
still  complete.  They  occupy  a  width  of  100  feet^  and  the  length  of  their 
arc  is  about  1 80.  The  flat  interspace  between  the  inner  rampart  and 
the  next  is  18  feet  wide,  the  others  only  6  feet  wide.  The  mounds  are 
apparently  of  earth,  and  nowhere  exceed  5  feet  in  height^  but  the  ground 
has  been  cultivated.  If  trenches  ever  existed,  they  must  have  been 
filled  up.     The  interior  is  about  250  by  180  feet 

12.  Kildovm — a  similar  fort  to  the  last — occupies  the  conspicuous 
height,  568  feet  above  the  sea,  on  which  the  monument  to  Sir  G. 
Ferguson  stands,  1^  miles  S.  of  Maybole.  I  did  not  examine  it,  but 
from  the  Ordnance  plan  the  interior  is  280  feet  long  by  180  at  the  west 
end  and  90  at  the  east  end,  and  its  edge  is  well  defined  by  a  girdle  of 
rocks  or  little  precipices.  A  double  rampart  is  drawn  across  the  neck  at 
the  east  end,  occupying,  with  the  wide  space  between  them,  a  breadth  of 
fully  60  feet. 

13.  Gourock  Bum — (fig.  12)— 2  miles E.S.R  of  KUbride,  200  yards  E. 
from  the  sea  and  100  feet  above  it,  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau  which 
for  several  miles  limits  the  narrow  plain  on  the  coast.  Here  the  bum 
emerges  from  the  plateau  by  a  deep  and  steep  cut,  partially  isolating  the 
site.  The  fort  consists  of  two  flat-topped  mounds,  with  steep  and  high 
descents  on  all  sides  except  the  north-west,  where  the  most  northerly 
mound  is  cut  off  from  the  plateau  by  a  cut  about  25  feet  deep.  A 
similar  parallel  cut  about  12  feet  deep  separates  the  two  mounds,  of 
which  the  northerly  one  commands  the  other  by  about  6  or  7  feet     The 
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interior  of  the  first  meaauree  45  by  27  feet,  and  of  the  second  about  40 
by  40  feet  The  first  lias  remains  of  a  rampart  nearly  all  round ;  the 
second  only  on  tho  north  Bide.     They  are  apparently  pure  earthworks. 

14.  SeamiU — on  a  little  tongue  projecting  from  the  end  of  the  south 
bank  of  the  ravine  of  Kilbride  Burn,  where  it  emerges  on  the  strip  of 
low  ground  300  yards  from  the  sea,  above  which  the  site  stands  about 
75  feet.  A  maeeive  rampart  cnts  off  the  interior,  which  measures  90 
by  60  feet,  from  the  narrow  neck  by  which  it  is  approached  from  the 


FiK-  12.  Fort  on  Gourock  Bum. 

high  bank.  There  is  no  other  fortification,  and  the  rampart  rises  about 
8  feet  above  the  interior  and  15  above  the  trench.  The  sides  fall 
steeply  from  10  to  30  feet 

15.  KTwekjargon — 3  miles  north  of  Ardrosaan,  757  feet  above  the  sea, 
on  the  first  important  summit  of  the  rise  from  the  sea ;  an  ova],  350  by 
200  feet  over  all.  Interior  150  by  100,  with  a  mound,  90  by  75,  in 
the  centre,  crowned  by  a  dotted  circle,  20  in  diameter.  Three  lines  of 
defence  on  three  sides ;  and  six  or  seven  on  the  north  end,  occupying 
150  feet  of  breadth  (O.M.). 
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16.  The  Knock — 1^  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nod  Bum,  712 
feet  ahove  the  sea.  A  conspicuous  knob  on  the  top  of  the  high  coast 
ridge.  A  flat-topped  mound  at  the  S.E.  comer,  60  by  30  feet,  forms  the 
central  work,  standing  in  a  space  150x65^  surrounded  by  a  rampart 
or  defensive  line  of  some  kind  ;  210  by  120  over  all  (O.M.). 

17.  -ffM'Mt;/— (Plate  V.  fig.  3)— 2  miles  N.N.W.  of  Dailly,  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  850  feet  above  the  sea  and  750  above  the  Girvan 
Water,  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-east.  A  mound  1  or  2 
feet  high  and  from  12  to  18  wide  encloses  a  nearly  circidar  space  about 
200  feet  in  diameter,  within  which  at  the  south  side  there  is  a  flat- 
topped  mound,  marked  "Tumulus"  on  the  O.M.,  about  13  feet  high 
and  from  40  to  50  feet  in  diameter  on  the  ill-defined  top,  which  is  pitted 
with  small  squarish  depressions.  The  ground  is  slightly  trenched,  both 
outside  and  inside  the  enclosing  mound.  I  have  included  this  in  the 
doubtful  class,  as  it  seems  to  be  of  an  unusual  type,  and  possibly  is  not 
a  fort  at  alL 

18.  Lindston,  DdLrymple — IJ  miles  N.N.R  of  Dalrymple  church, 
on  the  nearly  level  summit  of  a  broad  ridge  400  feet  above  the  sea.  A 
circular  wet  ditch,  2l  feet  wide  and  2  or  3  deep  to  the  surface  of  the 
weedy  water,  encloses  a  space  130  feet  in  diameter,  which  scarcely  rises 
above  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  field,  and  has  no  trace  of  a  rampart 
Simple  as  this  is,  it  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  unique  in  Scotland.  Perhaps 
it  is  mediaeval. 

19.  Woodlandy  Dalrymple — nearly  a  mile  S.W.  of  Dalrymple  church, 
close  to  Woodland  farm,  with  no  advantage  of  position.  The  plough 
has  reduced  it  to  a  circular,  much  flattened  dome,  rising  a  few  feet  above 
a  shallow  trench  20  to  30  feet  wide  ;  about  170  feet  in  diameter  over  alL 
Possibly  originally  of  the  same  character  as  the  last,  which  is  in  the 
same  district. 

20.  Red  Mo88,  Loch  Humeston — 2  miles  N.W.  of  Maybole,  about 
700  feet  above  the  sea.  A  very  regular  circular  mound,  150  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  flat  top  45  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  terrace  half  way  up. 
Possibly  a  mote  (O.M.). 

21.  Doune  Campy  on  Doune  Knoll — at  south  end  of  Girvan,  225  by 
225  feet  over  alL     Apparently  a  mound  with  a  terrace  §  of  the  way 
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round,  and  a  ciicular  flat  top  120  feet  in  diameter,  very  regular  in  form 
(O.M.).  Appears  to  be  quite  destroyed.  From  a  little  distance  I  could 
see  no  trace  of  fortification  on  its  smooth,  ploughed  surface. 

22.  DowhiU — 2|  miles  N.  of  Girvan,  1 28  feet  above  the  sea,  300 
yards  from  it,  on  the  edge  of  a  descent  to  the  east  side  of  the  coast  road. 
A  central  work,  nearly  circular,  65  feet  in  diameter  over  all,  touches  the 
edge  of  the  descent.  Two  outer  concentric  lines  of  defence  form  a  semi- 
oval  ;  the  free  ends  coming  to  the  edge,  which  forms  an  unfortified 
base  210  feet  long.  The  outer  interspace  is  50,  the  inner  30  feet 
wide  (O.M.). 

23.  Tfie  Camp,  Knockmallock — |  of  a  mile  N.N.K  of  Kildonan 
House,  fully  500  feet  above  the  sea.  Circular,  130  feet  diameter  over 
all ;  interior  70.     Two  ramparts  1     (O.M.) 

24.  Finnari — 1  mile  N.  by  E.  of  Finnart  Bay  and  the  mouth  of 
Glen  App.  Single  circular  rampart,  enclosing  space  60  feet  in 
diameter  (O.M.). 

25.  GuUtree  Hill — "  Site  of  a  Camp" — a  dotted  circle,  180  feet  in 
diameter  (O.M.).     I  could  find  no  trace  of  it. 

26.  Newarh-^on  Newark  Hill,  3J  miles  S.S.W^  of  Ayr ;  J  of  a 
mile  south-west  of  the  summit  (639),  and  about  600  feet  above  the  sea. 
A  dotted  circle,  150  feet  in  diameter  (O.M.). 

27.  Dalrymple — §  of  a  mile  S.W.  of  Dalrymple  church,  200  feet  above 
the  sea,  near  Tile-works.     A  dotted  circle,  150  feet  in  diameter  (CM.). 

28.  Coylton — \\  miles  W.  of  Coylton. 

29.  Dounan  Hill — If  miles  S.SJE.  of  Tumberry  Castle,  170  yards 
from  the  sea.  A  site  marked  by  a  dotted  circle,  180  feet  in  diameter, 
on  the  edge  of  a  bank  E.  side  of  coast  road  (O.M.). 

30.  Campcastle^  site  of — \  of  a  mile  north  of  Craigie  church;  a 
dotted  circle,  55  feet  diameter,  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  site  (O.M.). 

31.  North  and  South  Gamphill — farms  on  the  Eye — 3  J  miles  KN.W. 
of  Dairy.  A  camp  must  probably  have  existed  between  them,  but  no 
site  indicated  (O.M.). 

Rectangular  "Roman"  Works  and  "Ramparts." 
1.  Camp,  Bamweill — \\   mile   W.S.W.   of   Symington.      Half    a 
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rectangle,  the  unfortified  base  resting  on  the  edge  of  a  steep  straight 
bank.  A  double  enceinte,  1 50  (at  the  base)  by  90  feet  over  all.  Interior 
75  X  50.  Apparently  the  only  rectangular  work  in  the  county  except 
the  "  Roman  Camp." 

2.  *^Itoman  Cawip,"  Loudoun — J  a  mile  S.W.  of  Loudoun  Hill, 
350  yards  south  of  the  river  Irvine,  713  feet  above  the  sea.  As  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  the  plan  on  the  6-inch  scale,  an  irr^^arly 
quadrilateral  natural  plateau,  called  the  Beg,  of  700  by  from  300  to  350 
feet,  increased  by  a  prolongation  south-eastward  at  a  lower  level  to  1000 
by  300  to  550  feet,  all  of  which  is  included  in  the  "Roman  Camp,"  as 
printed,  occupies  the  S.£.  end  of  a  larger  plateau,  perhaps  1800  feet  long 
in  all,  including  the  Camp.  The  part  of  the  plateau  outside  the  camp 
appears  to  fall  considerably  to  the  N.W.  The  Hoca  Bum  flows  under 
its  S.W.  slope  (O.M.). 

3.  Roman  Trenches,  TarboUon — |  mile  west  of  the  manse,  in  the 
grounds  of  Montgomerie,  close  to  the  bowling-green.  Four  trenches  (?) 
irregularly  parallel — two  straight^  two  slightly  curved — face  north-east 
The  outer  one  is  prolonged  by  a  curved  bend,  afterwards  taking  a  zigzag, 
so  as  to  cover  the  N.W.  flank  of  the  other  three.  Space  occupied, 
300  by  200  feet  (CM.). 

4.  Ramparts,  KnocMoUan  Castle — 100  yards  west  of  the  Stinchar 
River,  with  the  ruins  of  the  castle  between.  A  narrow  space,  320 
feet  long  by  40  to  50  wide,  is  included  between  a  straight  two- 
sided  rampart  and  a  trifling  hollow  with  a  rill  in  it.  The  narrow  east 
end  of  the  rampart  (or  raised  terrace  ?)  is  60  feet  wide,  the  long  north 
face  30  feet  wide,  the  west  end  is  open  (O.M.). 

Names  on  the  O.M.  possibly  indicating  Forts. 

Castle  Hills,  Raiths. 

The  number  of  "  Castle  Hills "  in  Ayrshire,  on  the  O.M.,  with  no 
sign  of  ruins  in  connection  with  them,  is  unusually  laige,  amounting  to 
twenty-seven.  Some  are  the  names  of  farm-houses,  but  most  are  attached 
to  mounds  with  apparently  no  remains  of  any  kind  upon  them,  some  of 
which  may  be  mere  sites,  suitable  for  castles  or  forts,  or  resembhng 
castles.      "Castle,"   however,  is  a   name   not  unfrequently  given  to 
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prehistoric  forts  in  Scotland,  and  these  Ayrshire  Castle  Hills  must  be 
investigated,  each  for  itself,  before  an  opinion  can  be  hazarded  as  to 
their  true  nature. 

1.  Castle  Hilly  Largs — on  a  prominent  hillock,  projecting  from  the 
hill  face,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gogo,  1500  yards  from  its  mouth, 
550  feet  above  the  sea,  very  conspicuous  from  Largs.  The  summit, 
which  measures  190  X  120  feet,  looks  level  from  below,  but  rises  a  little 
towards  the  centre,  and  stands  10  or  12  feet  above  a  trench-like  hollow 
which  curves  across  the  neck  towards  the  hill-face.  To  the  west  and 
south  the  descents  are  steep  and  rocky.  To  the  east  there  is  a  gentle 
slope,  varying  from  10  to  40  feet  in  height.  The  base  of  a  wall  can  be 
traced  all  round  the  summit,  but  it  is  very  slight,  except  towards  the 
neck,  where  the  grassy  mound  which  nearly  conceals  it  is  8  or  9  feet 
thick,  and  a  foot  or  two  high. 

2.  Castle  KTiowe,  North  Kilrusken — 1|  mile  north  of  Kilbride.  A 
trifling  but  evident  enough  mound  in  long-cultivated  ground,  rising 
about  10  feet  above  the  field  on  one  side,  and  only  2  or  3  on  the  others. 
No  trace  of  fortification. 

3.  Castle  Hilly  North  Howrat — 2  J  miles  N.  by  W.of  Dairy,  on  the 
height  between  Pitcox  and  Gaaf  Bums,  600  feet  above  the  sea.  A 
remarkable,  rock-girt,  isolated  little  eminence,  about  100  by  50  feet  on 
the  nearly  level  top,  and  25  feet  high.  A  natural  fortress,  but  with  no 
trace  of  artificial  defence. 

4.  Castle  Hill,  Glen  Bum — f  of  a  mile  from  the  burn  mouth  at 
Porteath,  Hunterston  Sands.  On  the  edge  of  a  steep  wooded  ravine,  a 
somewhat  isolated  circle,  projecting  into  the  ravine  (O.M.). 

5.  Castle  Hill,  Borland'^  close  to  the  site  of  Borland  Castle,  2  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Cumnock.  Looks  like  a  fort  with  incomplete  double 
enceinte,  or  a  flat-topped  squarish  mound,  160  by  90  feet,  on  the  top  of 
another  210  by  180  feet  (O.M.). 

6.  Castle  Hill,  Noddsdale,  Largs. — A  mound  (O.M.). 

7.  Laverock  Castle  (900) — IJ  mile  KN.E.  of  mouth  of  Nod.  A 
mound  (O.M.). 

8.  Castle  HUl,  Newmilns — J  mile  E.N.E.  of  the  village,  at  junction 

of  Burflatt  and  Joles  Bums.     A  mound  (O.M.). 

VOL.  xxvn.  *        2  c 
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9.  Caetle  Hill — ^junction  of    Wyndy   Bum  with   Ayr   River.     A 
mound  (O.M.). 

10.  Castle  HiU  (800)— 5  miles  N.E.  of  DalmeUington,  on  the  Nith, 
at  Waterhead,  close  to  ''  Site  of  Castle."     A  mound  (O.M.). 

11.  Camoda  Castle — ^near  jimction  of  Muck  Water  with  Glen  Water, 
2  miles  N.  of  junction  with  river  Irvine.     A  mound  (O.M.). 

12.  Castle  Hilly   Fleminghill—on    Polbeath   Bum,    1    mile   N.  of 
junction  with  river  Irvine.     A  small  mound  (O.M.). 

13.  Castle  HiU^  Bedding — on  Polbeath  Bum,  2  miles  N.K  of  same 
junction.     A  little  mound  (O.M.). 

14.  Castle  Hilly  Alton — 1^  mile  N.  of  Galston.  A  little  mound 
(O.M.). 

15.  Ca^le  Hid — \  mile  S.W.  of  Riccarton.  A  regular  oval  mound, 
with  flat  top  56  X  30  feet  (O.M.). 

16.  Jocies  Castle  (1000)— 5^  miles  KW.  of  Dahy,  N.  side  of  Rye 
Water.     A  name  only. 

17.  Jocl^a  Castle — S.  side  of  Gogo  Water,  2  miles  from  its  moutL 
A  name  only. 

18.  Castle  Hill — f  of  a  mile  above  junction  of  Greto  Water  and 
Gogo  Water.     A  rocky  spot. 

19.  Castle  Hill — |  of  a  mile  north  of  Long  Loch  at  High  Walton. 
A  name  only. 

20.  Castle  Hill — 1  mile  N.E,  of  Stevenson.     A  farm-house. 

21.  Castle  Hill — junction  of  Greenock  Water  with  river  Ayr.  A 
name  only. 

22.  Castle  HUl  Farm  (171)— a  mile  S.K  of  Ayr. 

23.  Castle  Hill,  DaUly—on  Quarrelhill  Bum,  near  the  Station. 

24.  Castle  Me — at  the  mouth  of  the  Lane  Bum,  (Little)  Loch  Doon. 
Not  an  island. 

25.  Castle  HUl  Farm  and  C.  H.  Wood—^\  miles  W.N.W.  of  May- 
bole,  600  yards  from  the  coast. 

26.  Castle-OTirOyne  {\bbS) — name  of  a  hill) 

27.  Castle  Head  (548)— at  Dochroyle,  3f  miles  W.N.W.  of  Drumlam- 
f ord  House,  in  a  very  desolate  region.  Probably  the  name  of  a  locky 
knoll. 
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Bath — a  well-known  name  for  Irish  forts — seems  scarcely  to  survive 
in  that  form  in  Scotland,  but  as  in  Ireland  it  also  takes  the  forms  of 
RaitJiy  Bay,  and  as  the  pronunciation  of  Bath  in  Ireland  is  Baw,  I  give 
all  the  possible  representatives  of  these  forms  on  the  O.M.  of  Ayrshire. 
But  they  are  mere  names  on  the  Map,  apparently  without  remains  of 
any  kind  at  or  near  them : — 

Baithhm—2  miles  W.S.W.  of  Tarbolton.     A  mound  (O.M.). 

BaithhiU  Farm — 1  mile  S.W.  of  Coylton. 

Baw8  Farm  and  Bawsmuir — 3  miles  KN.E.  of  Kilmarnock. 

Baw  Farm — 2  miles  E.S.K  of  Beith. 

Wraes  Farm — 3^^  miles  E.  of  Kilmarnock. 

General  Eeharks. 
Motes. 

Number. — ^The  name  mote  occurs  sixteen  times  in  various  forms  on 
the  O.M.  In  four  of  these  it  appears  merely  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
motes  of  which  no  vestige  remains.  In  one  (No.  15)  it  is  applied  to  a 
rocky  height  in  a  desert  country,  where  we  should  hardly  expect  to  find 
a  defensive  work.  In  the  other  eleven  some  kind  of  remains  are 
indicated. 

Structure  and  Size. — Only  seven  appear  to  have  the  typical  round  or 
oval,  flat-topped,  mound  form,  three  of  them  being  simple  mounds  with 
no  remains  of  fortification.  Their  size  on  the  top  varies  from  30  to  90 
feet  in  diameter  or  greatest  length.  Of  the  remaining  four  which  are 
more  than  mere  names,  Cumnock  resembles  on  the  O.M.  a  long,  narrow, 
natural  mound,  600  by  from  50  to  200  feet ;  and  Dornel  is  remarkable 
for  its  size  on  the  map — a  natural-looking  mound,  180  by  30  feet  on 
the  top,  appears  to  overlook  a  rudely  circular  space,  nearly  500  feet  in 
diameter,  included  by  a  dotted  double  circle,  the  interspace  between  the 
two  circles  varying  in  width  from  60  to  180  feet.  Within  this  inter- 
space ''Domal  Moat"  is  printed.  Nos.  11  and  12  are  represented 
merely  by  dotted  enclosing  lines.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  Mounts 
and  Castle  Hills  may  have  been  motes,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  it. 

Distribution. — It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  sixteen  motes  are  in  the 
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southern  half  of  the  county,  south  of  the  latitude  of  the  town  of  Ayr. 
This  appears  to  show  some  connection  with  Grallowaj,  the  great  home 
in  Scotland  of  the  motes.  They  are  pretty  uniformly  distributed  in 
the  coast,  central,  and  landward  districts. 

CuRviuNBAR  Forts. 

Number, — The  number  of  this  class  is  small  for  so  large  and  hilly  a 
county.  Not  more  than  thirty-one  can  be  proved  to  exist  or  to  have 
existed,  and  of  these  six  are  mere  sites,  without  remains. 

Form  and  Structure, — In  form  they  are  of  the  usual  oval  and  circular 
types,  modified  occasionally  by  the  exigencies  of  the  site.  Of  twenty- 
one  whose  plan  can  still  be  fairly  well  made  out,  twelve  have  more  than 
one  line  of  defence.  The  most  complex  seems  to  be  Knoclcjargon 
(No.  15).  Of  fourteen  that  I  have  examined,  five  have  imdoubtedly 
been  constructed  mainly  or  entirely  of  stone,  but,  judging  from  the  plan 
and  site  of  the  others,  I  believe  that  most  of  them  have  also  been  stone 
forts. 

Size, — In  making  an  estimate  of  size,  I  have  taken  the  longest  axis 
of  habitable  space  within  the  enceinte.  Thus,  where  two  or  three  lines 
of  defence  are  close  together,  the  space  they  occupy  is  not  included ;  but 
when  they  lie  well  apart,  the  interspace  is  included  Of  twenty-four 
whose  dimensions  can  be  approximately  made  out^  six  are  between  55 
and  95  feet  in  their  diameter  if  circular,  or  longest  axis  if  oval ;  nine 
are  between  100  and  200  feet ;  four  are  between  200  and  300  feet ; 
and  four  are  between  320  and  400  feet.  Carmnning  (No.  1)  is  the 
largest,  with  a  diameter  of  400  feet,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  diameter 
of  Harperscroft  (No.  2)  which  I  have  taken  as  300  might  be  extended 
to  700.  In  addition  to  these,  six  "Sites  "  are  represented  on  the  CM. 
by  dotted  circles  between  55  and  180  feet  diameter,  but  I  do  not  know 
if  they  are  intended  to  give  the  sizes  accurately. 

Elevation  and  Sites. — None  are  at  any  great  height :  Hadyard  (No. 
10)  is  1028  feet  above  the  sea,  but  no  other  attains  1000  feet,  and  few 
come  near  it.  The  sites,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  are  usually  chosen 
for  some  defensible  quality.  But  Lindston  (No.  18)  and  Woodland 
(No.  1 9)  are  exceptions,  being  in  nearly  level  fields. 
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Names, — Few  of  them  have  names,  unless  the  vague  one  of  Gamp. 
Dun,  however,  survives  in  the  Doune  Camp  and  Knoll  at  Girvan 
(No.  21),  Dounan  near  Tumberry  (No.  29),  Downans  at  Dunree  (No. 
6),  and  Dinvin  (No.  9);  and  two  (Nos.  4,  22)  bear  the  name  of 
Dowhill. 

Interior. — Evidences  of  structure  in  the  interior  are  rare ;  I  have  only 
observed  them  in  Nos.  2,  6,  8,  17. 

Digtribviion. — The  distribution  of  the  forts  differs  entirely  from  that 
of  the  motes.  In  place  of  being  confined  to  the  southern  half  of  the 
county,  they  are  almost  entirely  situated  near  the  east  coast.  Including 
the  '^  Castle  Hill "  near  Largs,  which  I  have  ascertained  to  be  a  fort,  the 
total  number  is  thirty-one,  and  of  these  but  one  is  far  inland  towards 
the  eastern  side  of  the  county ;  the  others  are  all  within  7  miles  of  the 
west  coast,  twenty-six  being  within  5  miles,  and  nineteen  within  3  miles 
of  it 

Rectilinear  Works. 

The  small  half-rectangle,  represented  on  the  O.M.  with  an  unfortified 
base,  at  the  edge  of  a  slope  at  BarnweiU,  Symington,  is  apparently  the 
only  rectilinear  fort  in  the  county,  unless  we  accept  the  "  Ramparts ''  at 
Knockdolian  as  another  example.  Both  of  these  seem  miraculously  to 
have  escaped  being  called  Roman. 

The  only  so-caUed  Roman  Camp  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
near  Loudoun  Hill;  but  it  appears  on  the  O.M.  to  be  a  natural,  or 
perhaps  artificiaUy  scarped,  plateau,  with  no  rampart  or  trench. 

Another  alleged  Roman  work  is  the  "  Trenches  "  at  Tarbolton. 

Unfortunately,  I  could  not  examine  any  of  these ;  but  I  hope  that  the 
mention  now  made  of  them  may  lead  to  their  being  properly  investigated, 
as  they  are  no  ordinary  works. 

Castlb  Hills. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  numerous  Castle  Hills  in  Ayrshire  may 
prove  to  be  motes,  others  forts.  I  have  only  seen  two  of  them,  No.  1 
near  Largs,  which  I  think  has  been  a  fort ;  and  No.  2,  which  must 
always  have  been  very  small,  but  is  ploughed  away  beyond  recognition. 
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JIL 

SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES  ON  JOHN  KNOX'S  HOUSE.     By  P.  MILLER, 

F.S.A.  Scot. 

lu  a  previous  paper  ^  on  the  tradition  of  John  Knox  having  resided 
in  the  old  mansion  at  the  Netherbow,  which  belonged  to  James  Mosman, 
jeweller,  in  Edinbiirgh,  from  1556  until  he  was  executed  in  1573,  I 
showed  from  documentary  evidence  of  undoubted  authority  that  John 
Knox  never  could  have  occupied  that  house  while  he  was  minister  of 
Edinburgh,  from  1559  till  his  death  in  1572.  In  that  paper  the  question 
was  left  doubtful  whether  he  occupied  only  one  house  during  that  period 
of  time,  as  the  rent  of  his  manse  was  paid  to  two  different  landlords ; 
first  to  Robert  Moubray,  for  his  house  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
Turing's  Close  (now  Trunk  Close) ;  and  afterwards  to  John  Adamson  and 
his  spouse  Bessie  Otterbum,  who  were  described  as  joint  fiars  of  the 
house  occupied  by  Knox.  Recently  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
going  over  the  record  of  sasines  applicable  to  that  time,  and  from 
additional  research  I  have  obtained  evidence  that  proves  very  conclu- 
sively that  the  house  for  which  rent  was  paid  to  John  Adamson  and 
Bessie  Otterbum  was  a  different  one  altogether  from  that  of  Robert 
Moubray,  and  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Turing's  Close,  between 
that  close  and  Leith  Wynd,  at  the  lower  end  of  that  wynd. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  this  matter  more  easily  understood, 
that  I  should  go  back  a  little  on  my  former  narrative  of  the  case.  John 
Knox  was  married  to  his  second  wife,  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of 
Lord  Ochiltree,  in  March  1564,  while  he  occupied  Moubray 's  mansion. 
The  Diurnal  of  Occurents  says,  that  on  the  17th  March  1566,  a  few 
days  after  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  when  the  parties  implicated  left 
Edinburgh  in  a  body,  "John  Knox  in  likewyse  departit  of  the  same 
burgh  at  twa  hours  afternoon,  with  ane  great  muryning  of  the  godlie  of 
religion."  The  exact  time  of  his  return  is  not  ascertained,  but  it  was 
sometime  in  July  1567,  as  he  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  James  YI. 
at  Stirling.     He  was  thus  absent  from  Edinburgh  sixteen  months.     On 

*  Proceedings,  vol.  xxv.  p.  138. 
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his  letom  to  Edinbtugh  he  appears  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  m 
another  house  from  that  which  he  had  previously  occupied,  as  his  rent 
was  afterwards  paid  by  the  Town  Council  to  John  Adamson  and  his 
spouse.  There  is  an  entry  in  the  Council  record,  25th  September  1566, 
to  the  effect  that  Knox  had  been  craved  by  fiobert  Scott's  spouse  for  his 
Martinmas  rent  for  the  year  1565.  The  treasurer  was  ordered  to  pay 
the  same.  Robert  Scott  and  his  wife  were  in  possession  of  Moubray's 
property  by  virtue  of  an  heritable  bond  referred  to  in  my  former  paper. 
Robert  Scott's  son  and  widow  intromitted  with  that  property  for  at  least 
sixteen  years  after  the  last  payment  of  rent  for  John  Knox.  There  is  a 
sasine  in  1579,  and  another  in  1582,  when  Robert  Scott^  son  and  heir 
of  Robert  Scott^  was  married  to  Margaret  Acheson,  dealing  with  this 
property.  This  proves  beyond  question  that  Elnox  on  his  return  to 
Edinburgh  in  1567  did  not  return  to  his  old  home.  He  found  a 
residence  elsewhere,  not  in  James  Mosman's  house  at  the  Netherbow, 
but  in  John  Adamson's  and  Bessie  Otterbum's  house.  On  the  20th 
February  1568  the  treasurer  was  ordained  to  pay  to  Mungo  Bradie, 
goldsmith,  cautioner  and  surety  for  John  Knox's  house  mail,  10  merks. 
The  rent  paid  for  the  first  house  occupied  by  Knox  was  50  merks ; 
the  rent  of  John  Adamson's  house  was  only  40  merks.  On  the  1 9th 
March  1568,  on  complaint  to  the  Council  by  John  Knox  that  John 
Adamson  and  Bessie  Otterbum  had  repeatedly  refused  to  make  certain 
repairs  on  his  dwelling-house,  the  Dean  of  Guild  is  instructed  to  make 
the  necessary  repairs,  and  to  deduct  the  expense  from  the  rent  due  in 
March  1569,  as  stated  in  my  former  paper. 

Where  was  this  house  of  John  Adamson  situated  f  There  is  a  series 
of  sasines  regarding  this  house  from  1559  down  to  1623,  that  fixes  its 
exact  site  in  a  way  that  is  quite  demonstrative, — ^in  a  sasine  of 
Alexander  Makalzeon  and  his  spouse  Mariot  Ker,  of  a  tenement  lying 
in  the  said  burgh  on  the  north  side  of  the  High  Street,  between  the 
tenement  and  land  of  the  late  Patric  Ireland  on  the  west,  the  fore 
tenement  of  the  late  John  Sympson,  the  lands  of  Patric  Crichton  of 
Lugton,  and  the  lands  of  the  late  Alexander  Adamson  on  the  east,  and 
the  North  Loch  on  the  north,  and  the  High  Street  on  the  south.  The 
date  of  this  sasine  is  April  1559.     Alexander  Adamson  died  before 
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1563,  as  it  is  known  that  his  spouse  £uphemia  Dundas  was  his  widow 

in  that  year.      In  1564  there  is  another  tenement  of  the  late  

Young,  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  High  Street,  but  now  belonging 
to  Thomas  Makalzeon,  provost,  and  the  tenement  and  lands  of  Mungo 
Tennand  and  Alexander  Adamson  on  the  east  In  April  1568,  John 
Kobertson  and  his  spouse  has  a  tenement  between  the  tenement  of 
John  Sympson  on  the  west,  the  tenement  of  Alexander  Adamson  on  the 
north,  the  said  eastern  tenement  on  the  east,  and  the  common  highway 
on  the  south  part. 

Nine  years  after  John  Knox's  death,  on  the  3rd  of  January  1583, 
there  is  a  sasine  in  favour  of  John  Fairlie  and  his  spouse  Margaret 
Jousie,  in  which  the  subject  is  described  as  the  western  tenement  of 
Francis  Tennand,  burges  of  Edinburgh,  lying  in  the  said  burgh  on  the 
north  side  of  the  High  Street,  between  the  eastern  tenement  of  the  late 
Mungo  (Tennand)  on  the  east  and  the  tenement  of  John  Sympson  on  the 
west  At  the  same  time,  John  Adamson,  son  and  heir  of  the  late 
Alexander  Adamson,  burges  of  the  said  burgh,  with  the  consent  and 
assent  of  his  spouse  Elizabeth  Otterburn,  give  sasine  for  an  annual  rent 
of  40  merks  Scots  to  John  Fairlie  and  his  spouse,  secured  on  all  and 
whole  their  lands,  built  and  waste,  super  and  subtus,  with  the  garden 
and  waste  land  of  the  same,  and  its  pertinents,  lying  below  the  said 
tenement,  between  the  land  of  Patric  Crichton  of  Lugton  on  the 
south,  and  the  North  Loch  of  the  said  burgh  on  the  north.^  In 
Hay's  Protocol,  1615,  there  is  another  sasine  that  gives  us  almost 
the  precise  site  of  this  tenement  in  which  John  Elnox  lived  from  1567, 
and  for  which  his  rent  was  paid  by  the  Town  Council, — that  tenement 
of  Robert  Spittal,  lying  in  the  foresaid  burgh  on  the  north  side  of  the 
High  Street  of  the  same,  near  the  Netherbow,  between  the  passage  of 
Leith  Wynd  on  the  east,  and  the  land  of  the  late  Alexander  Adamson 
on  the  west,  the  lands  of  the  late  Patric  Barron  on  the  north,  and  the 
Netherbow  on  the  south.  In  corroboration  of  these  sasines,  and  proving 
the  identity  of  the  subjects  referred  to  in  them,  there  is  the  following 
one  in  February  24,  1585  :  when  John  Adamson's  son  and  heir  was 
about  to  be  married,  Alexander  Adamson,  son  and  heir  of  John  Adamson, 

1.  Guthrie's  Protocol,  July  8,  1882. 
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settles  aa  annuity  on  his  future  spouse  Agnes  Flockhart,  secured  on 
that  property,  built  and  waste,  of  the  late  John  Adamson,  son  and  heir 
of  the  late  Alexander  Adamson,  lying  within  the  west  tenement  of 
Francis  Tennand,  between  the  lands  of  Patric  Crichton  of  Lugton  on 
the  south,  and  the  North  Loch  on  the  north. 

From  what  remains  of  the  lower  portion  of  Leith  Wynd  on  the  east 
side,  and  the  aid  of  Edgar's  or  Kirkwood's  plans  of  the  city,  the  exact 
site  of  John  Adamson's  house  can  be  easily  made  out.  When  the  City 
Improvements  acquired  the  property  in  that  quarter,  there  stood  two 
houses  close  by  Leith  Wynd,  the  one  in  front  of  the  other,  at  the  lower 
end  of  Trunk  Close ;  both  of  these  houses  were  surrounded  with  a  wall ; 
had  each  a  garden ;  that  of  the  northmost  lay  on  the  north  side  of  the  house, 
and  overlooked  what  was  then  known  as  Ireland's  Woodyard.  These  two 
houses  stood  a  few  feet  above  Macdowall  Street,  stUl  in  existence,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  wynd ;  the  lower  end  of  Turing's  Close  was  opposite 
this  point,  and  abutting  on  this  close,  or  perhaps  at  its  bottom,  on  the 
east  side,  stood  John  Adamson's  house,  in  which  John  Knox  lived  after 
his  return  to  Edinburgh  in  1567.  That  site  is  just  at  the  east  end  of 
the  Goods  Sheds  of  the  North  British  Railway.  Tlie  evidence 
contained  in  my  former  paper  fixed  the  site  of  the  house  occupied  by 
Ejiox  up  to  1566 ;  and  after  his  return  to  Edinburgh  in  1567,  he 
occupied  this  house  of  John  Adamson. 

Most  of  the  recent  descriptions  of  the  closes  of  Old  Edinburgh  fail,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  with  one  exception,  that  of  Mr  Skelton  in  his  work 
on  Maitland  of  Lethington  and  Queen  Mary,  to  give  a  correct  descrip- 
tion of  what  they  were  in  very  early  times.  There  can  be  no  mistake  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  those  sasines  applicable  to  this  block  of  Old  Edinburgh 
bounded  by  Leith  Wynd  before  and  during  Queen  Mary's  time.  These 
descriptions  show  that  it  was  quite  a  secluded  part  of  the  city,  and 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  portion  of  the 
community,  and  consisted  of  detached  villas,  most  of  them  having 
gardens  attached,  and  surrounded  with  walls.  Such  was  the  case  in 
both  houses  occupied  by  John  Knox,  minister  of  St  Giles'  Church :  they 
both  had  gardens,  and  a  cattda  or  tail-piece  of  waste  land  running  down 
to  the  North  Loch :  both  of  these  houses  were  quiet  and  secluded  from  the 
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noise  and  turmoil  of  a  busy  thoioughfare,  and  eminently  suited  for  the 
residence  of  a  clergyman;  while  the  house  of  James  Mosman  at  the 
Xetherbow,  with  St  Michel's  fountain,  that  supplied  the  lower  half  of 
the  city  with  water,  was  only  a  few  feet  from  the  window  of  Knox's 
supposed  study,  where  crowds  of  water-caddies  and  *^  Bebeccas  at  the 
fountain  "  must  have  kept  up  a  gabble  of  irrepressible  chatter  for  the  live- 
long day.  And  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  there  was  the  narrow 
gorge  of  the  Netherbow  Port,  through  which  the  entire  traffic  of  one 
half  of  the  city  had  to  pass  outwards  and  inwards,  and  where  stood  the 
telouium,  or  toll-house,  where  all  customs  and  tolls  were  collected.  With 
such  surroundings  the  parish  minister  of  St  Giles'  must  have  felt  himself 
in  something  like  unto  a  pandemonium  had  he  lived  there. 

The  narrative  of  facts  I  have  given  from  authentic  historical  docu- 
ments clearly  proves  that  John  Knox  occupied  Robert  Moubray's  house 
on  the  west  side  of  Turing's  Close  (now  Trunk  Close)  from  1560  to  1566, 
when  he  left  Edinburgh.  On  his  return,  about  15th  July  1567,  he  then 
occupies  another  house,  not  James  Mosman's,  and  the  rent  is  paid  to 
John  Adamson.  Within  a  few  months  after  Knox's  last  rent  was  paid 
in  1569,  James  Mosman's  wife  dies;  and  in  February  1570,  Mosman 
marries  his  second  wife,  Janet  King,  daughter  of  Alexander  King,  advocate, 
who  was  stigmatised  by  some  of  Knox's  friends  as  a  *^  malicious  papist." 
Mosman,  previous  to  his  marriage,  buys  back  from  his  son  John,  then  a 
lad  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  fee-simple  of  his  house  at  the  Netherbow, 
the  family  mansion ;  he  is  seized  in  the  subjects,  and  immediately  infefts 
his  future  spouse  in  the  same.  In  sixteen  months  thereafter.  May  1571, 
John  Knox  is  compelled  to  leave  Edinburgh  for  St  Andrews,  where  he 
lived  until  August  1572,  when  he  returns  to  Edinburgh,  and  dies  three 
months  after.  That  Mosman  and  his  friends,  who  were  in  the  ascendant 
most  of  this  time,  sheltered  John  Knox  in  his  town-house,  and  kept  it 
empty  for  him  when  he  returned  in  1572,  is  too  absurd  for  belief. 
From  these  facts  it  is  obvious  that  Knox  could  not  have  occupied 
Mosman's  house  before  he  left  Edinburgh  in  1571 ;  and  when  he 
returned,  before  his  death,  he  went  to  his  usual  residence  at  the  foot  of 
Turing's  Close.  After  this  additional  evidence  respecting  the  "  tradition  " 
of  John  Knox  having  lived  in  James  Mosman's  house  at  the  Netherbow, 
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most  people  are  likely  to  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson  in  a  letter  to  me  of  date  11th  January  1891,  after  I  had 
furnished  him  with  the  evidence  in  my  former  paper  in  disproof  of  the 
"  tradition "  respecting  the  old  house  at  the  Ketherbow.  **  I  find/'  he 
says,  ''as  you  have  already  hinted,  there  is  no  evading  the  fact  that 
Knox  never  did  live  in  John  Knox's  House." 

IV. 

THE    INSCRIPTIONS    AND    LANGUAGE   OF    THE   NORTHERN    PICTS 
(ADDENDA  k  CORRIGENDA).    Bt  Pbofsssor  JOHN  RHYS,  LL.D. 

It  is  but  right  that  certain  errors  in  my  paper  bearing  the  above  head- 
ing (pp.  263-351)  should  be  corrected  without  any  further  delay :  some 
of  them  were  pointed  out  to  me  by  friends,  and  some  I  have  myself 
discovered. 

P.  267.  Last  April  I  had  an  opportunity  of  re-examining  the  stones 
at  the  National  Museum  in  Edinburgh,  and  I  am  now  inclined  to  read 
the  end  of  the  Scoonie  Ogam  as  mnonn  and  not  msonn, 

P.  272.  Instead  of  the  Ballymote  Ogam  for  o  introduced  into  the 
text,  a  form  which  seems  to  me  more  instructive  will  be  found  in  the 
Book  of  Leinster,  foL  38^  :  it  is  there  named  6r, 

Pp.  284-5.  The  paragraph  in  which  Pharao  Nectonihua  occurs 
should  be  cancelled,  as  the  explanation  of  Nectonibus  seems  to  be  the 
name  Necfanebtis  given  to  more  than  one  Egyptian  king. 

P.  295.  As  to  the  second  Conningsburgh  stone  the  vowels  on  the 
angle  must^  I  think,  have  been  mere  notches,  and  even  in  the  Ogam  on 
the  stem-line  they  are  shorter  than  the  scores  accompanying  them. 

P.  298.  The  second  line  of  the  Bressay  Ogam  as  represented  by 
me  is  open  to  grave  doubts :  I  am  now  inclined  to  read  not  Berrisef 
but  Bennises, 

P.  302.  I  have  since  examined  the  Kirkmichael  Ogams,  in  company 
with  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  and  Mr  Phillip  Kermode  :  I  am  confirmed 
in  my  account  of  the  one  consisting  of  the  alphabet.  The  other  is  a 
great  puzzle,-  but,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  more  promising  when  attempted 
to  be  read  downwards,  as  suggested  by  Lord  Southesk  :  I  give  the 
following,  but  as  the  merest  guess. 
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P.  315.  Mordwjt  Tyllyon  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Book  of 
Taliessin,  namely,  in  a  context  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  one  of 
Brftn's  chief  men :  see  Skene's  Four  Ancient  Books  of  WaleSj  i.  275 ; 
ii.  154. 

Pp.  346,  348.  The  references  to  the  Norse  ticddari  should  probahly 
be  cancelled  :  I  had  overlooked  the  existence  of  the  German  zelter  as  a 
word  for  "  horse." 

At  the  last  moment  a  very  remarkable  confirmation  of  my  guess  that 
the  particle  a  as  in  a  hroon  '*  one,"  and  a  tri  *'  three  "  (p.  321)  is  nothing 
but  the  Pictish  article  prefixed,  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  one  of  the 
forms  of  the  Goidelic  words  for  "  ten."  The  regular  one  is  deich  {for^decen^ 
to  be  equated  with  Latin  decern)  as  in  the  Mod.  Irish  deicJi  ttreabha, 
Scotch  Gaelic  deich  treubJian  ''ten  tribes"  (1  Kings  xi  31);  and  the 
Welsh  deg  is  used  in  the  same  way.  But  there  is  another  Goidelic  form 
to  which  nothing  in  Welsh  corresponds,  namely.  Mod.  Irish  deag,  Sc.  deug^ 
as  in  Ir.  cuig  dSag,  Sc.  coig  deug  "  fifteen,"  and  in  da  dheisgiobal  dSag^ 
Be.  da  dheiaciobtU  deug  "twelve  disciples "  (Mat.  x.  1)  literally  "two 
disciples  ten."  This  word  was  in  Old  Irish  dSc,  deeCy  deac,  which  like 
its  modern  continuators  invariably  followed  the  word  with  which  it 
was  associated  :  see  Ebel's  Zeuss'  Gfram,  Celtica,  pp.  304,  306.  Moreover, 
Celtic  scholars  have  never  succeeded  in  accounting  for  the  form  of  this 
numeral,  especially  the  fact  of  its  being  a  dissyllable  in  Old  Irish. 
According  to  the  hypothesis  in  my  paper,  however,  we  have  only  to 
suppose  that  the  Picts  treated  dec  (for  *decen)  as  they  would  a  numeral 
in  their  own  language ;  in  other  words  that  they  took  the  ending  of  the 
word  to  be  made  up  of  their  article  ac :  then  the  protracting  of  dec  into 
deeCf  deac  becomes  at  once  intelligible.  Compare  the  Basque  gizon  bi-ak 
**  the  two  men,"  literally  "  man  two-the." 

I  will  write  no  more  now,  especially  as  I  have  just  heard  from  a 
friend  that  he  has  only  a  day  or  two  ago  been  examining  what  he  thinks 
an  Ogam  found  at  Fordoun.  Thus  it  looks  as  if  the  future  could  not 
fail  to  add  to  our  scanty  data  for  settling  the  Pictish  question. 
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V. 

NOTES  ON  THE  EXCAVATION  OF  A  MOUND  CALLED  SHANTER  KNOWE, 
NEAR  KIRKOSWALD,  AYRSHIRE.  Bt  the  Marquis  of  AILSA,  F.S.A. 
Scot. 

Shanter  Knowe  is  situated  about  1^  miles  to  the  west  of  Kirkoswald, 
and  about  ^  a  mile  from  the  sea.  Its  position  is  shown  very  distinctly 
on  the  Ordnance  Surrey  map  of  Ayrshire,  sheet  xliv.  (6  inch  scale).  It 
is  a  conical  mound  rising  to  a  height  of  about  18  feet  from  an  almost 
circular  base  measuring  83  feet  in  diameter  from  north  to  south,  and  80 
feet  in  diameter  from  east  to  west  The  top  of  the  mound  is  nearly 
flat^  and  though  slightly  irregular  in  outline  is  approximately  circular, 
measuring  34  feet  in  diameter  from  north  to  south,  and  32  feet  from 
east  to  west. 

On  Monday,  17th  April,  we  started  to  sink  an  8  feet  square  shaft  in 
the  centre,  down  from  the  top  of  the  knowe,  with  four  workmen.  By 
the  evening  they  were  down  about  5  feet  through  a  sandy  gravelly  soil ; 
found  nothing  except  a  fragment  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  double  tooth, 
and  another  piece,  apparently  a  small  front  tooth. 

Tuesday,  18th,  still  digging,  weather  cold  and  wet  both  of  these  days. 

Wednesday,  19th,  weather  fine;  on  visiting  the  mound  with  Mr 
Cochran-Patrick,  we  found  the  men  were  down  about  10  feet  The 
find,  up  to  now,  consisted  of  a  few  old  and  mouldering  bones  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour,  a  couple  of  long  teeth,  apparently  front  ones,  and  a  few 
bits  of  broken  pottery  ;  one,  the  largest  piece,  having  a  raised  pattern  and 
being  glazed  a  light  greenish  colour.  Soil  chiefly  sandy  and  gravelly,  and 
easily  dug,  but  inclined  to  fall  in  at  the  sides.  More  or  less  of  a  moulder- 
ing damp  earth,  in  clods,  coming  up  at  intervals,  and  a  stratum  of  darker 
coloured  earth  now  beginning  to  show  in  the  south  side  of  shaft  near 
the  bottom. 

20th  April.  Lining  shaft  with  wood  nearly  all  day.  Dug  down 
another  2  feet,  making  12  feet  in  all.  Still  finding  bones,  damp 
mouldering  clods  as  before,  also  three  or  four  fragments  of  tusks 
(apparently) ;  one  a  short  piece  of  large  diameter,  very  dark  in  colour, 
also  one  or  two  pieces  of  a  burnt  or  fused  substance. 
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After  this  date  I  was  not  at  home  for  some  days,  but  left  instractioiiB 
that  as  soon  as  the  men  had  sunk  the  first  shaft  to  the  level  of  the  field, 
they  should  sink  a  second  shaft  to  the  south  of,  and  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  firat  shaft,  as  there  was  an  appearance  of  a  dark  loamy  soil  in 
that  direction,  in  which  alone  was  anything  found. 

The  men  sunk  the  second  shaft  accordingly,  and  came  on  the  loamy 
dark  soil  again,  about  5  feet  down  from  the  top ;  they  continued  through 
strata  of  this,  intervening  with  sandy  gravelly  soil,  till  they  again  reached 
the  bottom. 

In  the  loeuny  soil  only  did  they  find  anything. 

Their  find  consisted  chiefly  of  bones  and  teeth  as  before ;  a  piece  of 
rusty  chain,  very  old ;  a  few  chips  of  flint ;  a  small  lead  disc  with  a  hole 
in  it ;  and  small  heaps  of  mouldering  periwinkle  sheUs. 

The  workmen  described  these  as  looking  as  though  a  basin  or  bucketr 
ful  had  been  emptied  down  at  a  time,  after  the  natives  had  eaten  the 
contents.     A  small  boar's  tusk,  broken  in  two,  was  also  found  in  this  shaft. 

As  soon  as  the  men  got  to  the  bottom  of  this  shaft  they  started  to  sink 
a  third  one,  to  the  south,  and  immediately  adjoining,  as  the  red  loamy 
earth  was  still  running  in  this  direction  ;  thus  making  a  hole  altogether 
24  feet  long  from  north  to  south,  by  8  feet  broad. 

The  results  of  this  hole  were  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  two  others, 
the  loamy  red  soil  being  met  with  about  6  feet  from  the  top,  and  con- 
tinuing down  to  near  the  bottom.  As  a  rule,  anything  that  was  found 
was  not  nearer  the  surface  than  5  or  6  feet^  or  deeper  down  than  12  or 
13  feet,  the  total  depth  from  the  top  of  the  mound  to  the  level  of  the 
field  being  about  16^  feet.  In  this  third  shaft  the  men  worked  out  of 
the  loamy  soil,  which  did  not  extend  across  it,  in  a  southerly  direction, 
and  the  whole  south  of  the  shaft  consisted  of  gravelly  sandy  soil,  in 
which  they  foimd  little  or  nothing. 

In  the  strata  of  red  loamy  soil,  in  this  hole,  the  men  continued  to 
find  bones,  large  teeth  or  tusks,  also  half  a  jaw-bone,  with  smallish  teeth, 
and  a  large  piece  of  another  jaw  with  large  teeth  in  it. 

On  questioning  the  man  in  charge,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  if  any 
further  digging  was  to  be  done,  a  couple  of  shafts  might  be  put  down, 
one  on  each  side,  east  and  west  of  the  central  shafts  as  the  red  loamy 
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soil,  in  which  alone  anything  was  to  be  found,  still  extended  laterally 
both  ways ;  whereas  whilst  the  Ko.  2  or  present  centre  shaft  was  full  of 
it^  the  Ko.  1  shaft  had  it  only  in  its  south  side,  and  the  No.  3  or 
Bouthemmost  shaft  only  in  its  northern  half. 

I  should  say  that  a  very  modem-looking  iron  nail  found  amongst  the 
rest  of  the  relics  was  supposed  by  the  workmen  to  have  fallen  in  from 
above ;  also  that  the  bones  found  in  the  No.  3  shaft  differed  from  those 
from  the  other  two  shafts,  in  that  they  were  more  solid,  darker  in  colour, 
and  had  nearly  all  been  split,  for  getting  at  the  marrow.  Most  of  the 
fresher  looking  periwinkles  and  limpets  also  came  out  of  this  shaft. 

After  excavating  the  third  shaft,  I  ordered  the  loose  earth,  which  had 
been  previously  well  turned  over  and  searched,  to  be  filled  in  again  and 
work  to  be  stopped  until  I  should  get  a  report  on  the  articles  already 
found,  and  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  worth  while  proceeding  with 
any  more  digging  in  this  moimd. 

Operations  were  resumed  on  21st  August  and  continued  tUl  the  26th. 
These  results  are  summarised  in  the  following  report  by  Mr  Andrew 
D.  Page  : — "  The  soil  was  excavated  8  feet  wide  from  the  south  side 
of  the  third  shaft  outwards,  to  the  outside  of  the  mound  on  the  south 
side.  A  few  bones  and  pieces  of  flint  were  found,  similar  to  those  found 
in  the  shafts  previously  sunk.  No  large  stones  or  palisading  of  any 
kind  were  come  upon  by  the  workmen  during  the  operations.  The  soil 
has  been  put  back  into  the  pits  and  the  moimd  restored  to  its  former  state." 

The  following  notes  on  the  objects  found  axe  communicated  by  Dr 
Anderson : — 

The  osseous  remains  found  in  the  excavations  at  Shanter  Knowe  are 
chiefly  those  of  the  common  domestic  animals, — the  ox,  horse,  sheep 
or  goat,  and  swine.  The  red-deer  is  represented  by  the  basal  portion  of 
an  antler,  which  has  been  sawn  partly  through  and  then  broken  off  close 
above  the  burr;  it  measures  5}  inches  in  circumference  just  under  the 
burr.  The  roe-deer  is  also  represented  by  the  basal  portion  of  one  horn, 
measuring  2}  inches  in  circumference  just  above  the  burr.  The  presence 
of  the  dog  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  bones  which  are  obviously 
gnawed,  and  splintered  by  gnawing.     The  shafts  of  the  long  bones  are 
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generally  broken  across  and  splintered,  probably  for  cnlinary  conveni- 
ence, but  many  of  them  exhibit  also  unmistakeable  evidence  of  having 
been  broken  into  still  smaller  splinters  by  the  gnawing  of  dogs.  There 
are  fragmentary  remains  of  the  bones  of  some  kind  of  fowl,  and,  at  least, 
one  trace  of  fish.  The  shell-fish  are  the  common  periwinkle,  the 
limpet,  and  a  CypritM. 

The  objects  manufactured  or  manipulated  by  man  include  the 
following : — 

Storm, — One  flint  scraper,  very  well  made,  and  thirty-three  fragments 
of  worked  flint,  being  either  broken  nodules,  or  splinters  broken  off 
from  nodules,  showing  no  secondary  working. 

Two  small  flint  cores,  each  1  inch  in  length,  from  which  flakes  have 
been  struck  off*  all  round.  One  of  these  seems  more  of  the  nature  of  an 
agate  than  a  flint 

Three  small  and  regularly  formed  flakes,  each  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  which  have  been  apparently  struck  off  from  cores  like 
those  above  mentioned. 

Naturally  rounded  and  flattened  pebble  of  quartzite,  2f  inches 
diameter,  and  1^  inches  in  thickness,  which  has  been  used  as  a  hammer- 
stone,  bearing  marks  of  use  on  one  edge,  and  on  both  of  its  flat  faces. 

Metal. — A  round  slender  pin  of  bronze  or  brass,  2}  inches  in  length. 
Whorl  of  lead,  thin  and  flat,  and  unomamented,  1  inch  in  diameter, 
with  a  central  hole  nearly  \  inch  in  diameter. 

Portion  of  an  iron  chain,  the  links  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  inter- 
twisted like  those  of  a  curb-chain  of  a  bridle. 

Two  iron  nails,  flat-headed,  1  inch,  and  2f  inches  in  length.  Several 
pieces  of  slag,  apparently  of  iron. 

Pottery. — ^Portion  of  the  bottom  and  bulging  side  of  a  vessel  of  thin 
reddish  pottery,  much  blackened  on  the  outside,  and  without  any  appear^ 
ance  of  glazing. 

Portion  of  a  vessel  of  similar  pottery,  with  dark-brown  greenish  glaze. 

Two  fragments  of  a  vessel  of  similar  pottery  with  a  light-brown  glaze. 
Three  fragments  of  pottery  of  thicker  and  stouter  make,  with  a  greenish 
glaze.  One  of  these  has  a  rude  face  just  under  the  lip  of  the  vesseL 
All  the  pottery  is  wheel-made. 
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VI. 

NOTES   ON   THE    "ROMAN"   ROADS    OF  THE    ONE-INCH  ORDNANCE 
MAP  OF  SCOTLAND.      By  JAMES  MACDONALD,  LL.D.,  F.S.  A.Scot. 

1.  Preliminary  Eemarks. 
[The  publication  of  this  paper  is  postponed.] 

2.  The  Ayrshire  Road. 

For  nearly  seventy  years  an  old  road,  that  had  once  run  southwards 
from  Ayr  to  Dalmellington  and  Loch  Doon  and  thence  into  Galloway, 
has  been  generally  regarded  as  Roman.  On  the  Ordnance  Survey  map 
of  Ayrshire  some  parts  of  it  that  still  remain  are  marked  as  such. 

The  first  writer  who  applies  that  epithet  to  the  road  is  George 
Chalmers.  In  the  third  volume  of  Caledonia,  published  in  1824,  there 
is  a  notice  of  it  supplied  to  him  by  Joseph  Train,  "  who  traversed  it," 
as  we  are  told,  "  accompanied  by  Mr  Hetrick  of  Dalmellington."  ^ 
Train,  who  was  a  native  of  Sorn,  in  Ayrshire,  is  best  known  for 
having  furnished  Sir  Walter  Scott  with  the  groundwork  of  several  of 
the  Waverley  Novels.  He  was  a  bom  collector  of  legends.  Holding 
an  appointment  in  the  Excise,  which  led  to  his  being  moved  from  time 
to  time  to  various  parts  of  the  country,  he  enjoyed  unusual  opportunities 
of  accumulating  stores  of  that  kind  of  lore.  By  Scott,  Train's  name 
was  mentioned  to  Chalmers  in  1815,  as  one  likely  to  assist  him  in 
working  out  the  history  of  Ayrshire  and  Galloway  for  the  third  volume 
of  his  great  work  then  in  progress.  This  led  to  Train's  bringing  under 
Chalmers'  notice  several  ancient  camps  in  Galloway,  as  well  as  .  the 
Ayrshire  road.  Which  of  them  first  assigned  its  construction  to  the 
Romans  cannot  perhaps  be  now  determined,  though  the  probability  is 
that  it  was  Train.  But  its  identification  as  Roman,  if  not  suggested 
by  Chalmers,  at  once  received  his  sanction.  In  a  letter  dated  20th  June 
1818,    he    warmly  congratulates   his   correspondent   on    the   supposed 

*  Caledonia,  vol.  iii.  p.  449.     For  a  brief  notice  of  Robert  Hetrick,  **tlie  Dalmel- 
Jington  Poet,"  aee  (Paterson's)  Contemporaries  of  Burns,  pp.  339-841. 

VOL.  XXVII.  2  D 
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discoveries  the  latter  had  made.  "  You  will  enjoy  the  glory  of  being 
the  first  who  has  traced  the  Roman  footsteps  so  far  westward  into 
Wigtownshire,  and  the  Roman  road  from  Dumfriesshire  to  Ayr  town. 
You  have  gone  far  beyond  any  correspondent  of  mine  in  these  parts."  ^ 

Using,  no  doubt,  Train's  words,  Chalmers  thus  describes  the  course 
of  the  Ayrshire  portion  of  the  road  : — *'  Departing  from  Dalmellington, 
for  two  miles  it  forms  what  is  called  the  bridle  road  to  LittlemilL 
It  then  strikes  off  from  the  Littlemill  way,  in  the  farm  of  Bumhead, 
and  passes  through  Chapmeknows,  Pennasson,  Smithston,  and  Cube. 
In  the  four  first-mentioned  farms  it  is  only  seen  in  detached  pieces, 
but  in  the  Cube  it  is  quite  entire  for  a  long  distance.  It  then  goes 
through  the  farm  of  Borland,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  Borland 
Bum  it  is  seen  in  several  detached  places,  from  whence  it  passes  over 
the  Mains-hill,  and  about  a  mile  further  on  it  pushes  right  through 
the  farm  of  the  Causeway,  which  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  this  road  running  through  it.  From  the 
Causeway  it  is  seen  quite  plain  all  the  distance  to  Percluan  MiU,  in 
one  continued  line,  which  is  obviously  more  than  a  mile.  The  Roman 
road  now  passes  through  the  farms  of  Brae,  lindsayston,  CockhiU, 
and  Whitestanes,  but  is  only  seen  in  small  detached  pieces  in  those 
farms  where  the  ground  has  not  been  tilled.  There  is  an  old  man, 
however,  who  is  called  Tinnock,  who  lives  near  Cockhill,  and  who 
said  that,  about  fifty  years  ago,^a  great  deal  of  this  road  was  raised  to 
make  room  for  the  plough;  and  he  pointed  out  where  the  road  was 
raised,  and  the  purposes  to  which  the  stones  were  applied.  Within 
half  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Ayr,  on  this  route,  there  is  a  place  called 
the  Foul  Causeway,  which,  being  in  a  straight  line  from  Cockhill  to 
Ayr,  must  have  been  a  part  of  the  Roman  road;  but  no  one  could 
remember  of  any  causeway  being  there.  Some  old  people  in  this 
neighbourhood  call  this  road  the  Picts'  Road,  and  others  the  Roman 
Way ;  but  the  construction  of  the  pavement  in  the  Roman  manner,  of 
this  remain,  evinces  clearly  that  it  was  a  Roman  road."  ^ 

Having  satisfied  himself  on  such  grounds  that  the  road  is  Roman, 

*  Contemporaries  of  Bums,  p.  276. 
'  Caledonia^  vol.  iiL  pp.  448-9. 
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Chalmers  givea  a  loose  rein  to  his  imagination.  "The  Romans,"  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "  having  such  a  road  must  necessarily  have  had  encamp- 
ments through  which  it  passed;  yet  no  Roman  camp  has  yet  been 
found  in  Ayrshire.  Their  trinkets  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of 
this  extensive  shire.  They  had  erected  their  villas  along  the  fine  shore 
of  the  Clyde  Firth,  from  Kelleybum  ^  to  Irvine,  and  on  this  coast  the 
remains  of  their  baths  have  been  discovered,  where  so  many  bathing 
establishments  have  recently  been  formed."  * 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  previous  writer  even  hints 
at  the  probable  existence  of  a  Roman  road  in  this  part  of  Ayrshire.^ 
The  compliment  Chalmers  pays  to  Train  in  the  letter  already  quoted, 
implies  this  much.  The  remark  as  to  tradition,  made  evidently  on 
Train's  authority,  must  be  received  with  some  reserve.  Had  the  road 
been  regarded  as  Roman  for  successive  generations  by  the  people  of  the 
district,  the  circumstance,  owing  to  its  bearing  so  closely  on  the  extent 
of  the  Roman  conquests  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  could  hardly 
have  been  passed  over  in  silence  by  Gordon,  Maitland  and  Roy,  who 
sought  BO  diligently  all  over  Scotland  for  remains  of  Roman  roads,  as 
well  as  by  the  authors  of  the  Old  Statistical  Accounts  of  the  different 

^  A  small  stream  that  forms  during  its  short  course  a  part  of  the  boundary-line 
between  the  counties  of  Ayr  and  Renfrew. 

'  Caledonia^  voL  iii.  p.  ii9, 

*  This  remark,  instead  of  being  qualified,  is  greatly  strengthened  by  what  the 
writer  of  the  Old  Statistical  Account  of  Straiten  has  to  say  in  favour  of  his  con- 
jecture that  the  name  of  the  village  was  originally  Strettown,  being  "erected  on  or 
near  some  Roman  highway. "  Had  he  ever  heard  of  a  Roman  road  in  an  adjoining 
parish,  he  would  likely  have  managed  somehow  to  make  a  branch  of  it  pass 
through  Straiten.  Evidently  he  had  not,  since  he  is  obliged  to  be  contented 
with  referring  to  "an  urn,  curiously  carved  and  filled  with  ashes,  found  some 
years  ago"  in  digging  a  foundation  for  an  obelisk  om  Benan  Hill  {Old  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  586).  The  urn  was  unquestionably  British,  as  were 
"those  containing  human  bones"  found  at  Low  Monkton  Hill,  parish  of  Monkton, 
of  which  the  writer  of  the  Old  Account  says : — "There  is  no  tradition  how  they  were 
deposited,  if  it  was  not  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  when  Julius  Agricola  com- 
manded, who  was  said  to  have  sent  Roman  forces  into  that  part  of  the  country,  with 
the  view  of  invading  the  land  "  (Old  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland^  vol.  zii.  p.  402). 
In  strange  contrast  to  the  frequency  with  which  British  urns  have  been  mistaken  by 
our  older  writers  for  Roman,  is  the  fact  that  no  properly  authenticated  case  of  a 
Roman  burial  has  as  yet  been  discovered  in  Scotland. 
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Ayrshire  parishes  through  which  it  passed.  Once,  however,  it  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  Roman  with  a  show  of  authority,  such  a  belief  would 
soon  take  a  hold  of  the  popular  mind.  It  may  even  be  that  Train 
adopted  the  unrecorded  conjecture  of  some  earlier  observer,  which  he 
found  floating  in  the  district  and  which  lent  colour  to  his  assertion.  In 
any  case,  the  reception  accorded  to  his  statements  on  the  publication  of 
the  third  volume  of  Caledonia^  and  the  credence  still  given  them,  is  not 
at  all  surprising.  At  the  time  Chalmers  wrote,  his  opinion  in  matters 
antiquarian  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  carrying  great  weight ;  and  for 
many  years  few  thought  of  calling  almost  any  of  them  in  question. 
The  first  volume,  published  in  1807,  gave  currency  to  what  are  now 
known  to  be  exaggerated  notions  regarding  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
arms  in  other  parts  of  Scotland.  Similar  statements  as  to  the  presence 
of  the  Romans  in  Ayrshire,  were  thus  at  once  accepted  on  the  very 
slender  evidence  that  Chalmers  had  to  offer  in  their  support  In  the 
New  Statistical  Accounts  of  the  parishes  of  Ayr,  Dalryrople,  and  Dal- 
mellington,  Caledonia  is  appealed  to  for  the  true  history  of  this  road ; 
and  in  Paterson's  History  of  Ayrshire^  there  is  claimed  for  the  county, 
on  the  strength  of  its  "  Roman  "  road,  a  Roman  period  in  its  history. 
Authors  of  local  histories  and  compilers  of  Guide  Books,  drawing  their 
information  from  these  sources,  have  aided  in  spreading  and  confirming 
a  belief  in  the  theory.  In  this  way  a  tradition  that  the  road  is  Roman 
has  undoubtedly  been  now  for  some  time  prevalent  in  the  district ;  but 
it  is  of  too  recent  an  origin  to  bo  received  as  evidence  on  the  question. 

From  Chalmers'  remarks  one  would  infer  that  the  Ayrshire  road  had 
long  been  disused  as  a  public  thoroughfare.  His  words  cannot  well  be 
read  otherwise.  Accordingly,  the  initial  step  in  our  inquiry  must  be  to 
ascertain  if  his  assumption  is  correct.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this 
suggests  any  suspicion  that  there  was,  on  the  part  either  of  Chalmers  or 
of  Train,  an  intention  to  mislead  others.  Chalmers  may  have  drawn  an 
inference  from  Train's  words  they  were  not  intended  to  convey,  or  the 
latter  may  have  reached  the  conclusions  he  did  with  undue  haste. 
Neither  of  them  had  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  district  to  be 
independent  of  information,  necessary  to  render  their  investigations  com- 
plete, which  they  could  have  obtained  only  from  those  resident  within  it ; 
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and  this  they  may  not  have  sought  We  have  no  evidence  that 
Chahners  was  aware  that  the  present  Ayr  and  Dalmellington  road  was 
not  made  till  the  close  of  last  century,  and  that  another,  which  failed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  modem  road  surveyors  and  travellers,  was  then 
superseded.  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  Now,  if  the  older  of  these  roads  was 
distinct  from  the  ''Roman  road"  of  Chalmers,  we  ought  to  find  traces  of 
two  roads  that  had  run  from  Ayr  to  Dalmellington.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  were  the  same,  there  is  here  a  road  that,  admitted  to  be  Roman, 
must  have  been  constructed  at  first  in  a  manner  so  substantial  as  to  stand 
the  tear  and  wear  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  centuries,  and,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  "evince  clearly"  by  its  pavement^  its  age  and  origin.  Two 
questions  are  thus  before  us :  Is  the  road  supposed  by  Chalmers  to  be 
Roman,  the  Ayr  and  Dalmellington  road  of  last  century,  or  is  it  different 
from  it?  Does  the  "pavement"  of  the  road  described  by  him, 
portions  of  which  we  can  still  examine  for  ourselves,  afford  any  evidence 
that  it  has  been  laid  down  "  after  the  Roman  manner."  The  second  of 
these  questions  is  the  more  important,  for  it  is  on  the  character  of  the 
pavement  that  Chalmers  makes  his  theory  almost  entirely  depend. 

With  one  exception,  the  last  century  maps  of  Ayrshire  are  on  too 
small  a  scale  to  enable  us  to  determine  from  them  how  far  the  present 
Ayr  and  Dalmellington  road  agrees  in  its  course  with  the  road  it 
replaced.  That  exception  is  the  map  of  the  Armstrongs,  published  in 
1775.^  On  comparing  it  with  any  large  map  of  recent  date,  on  which 
the  roads  are  indicated,  we  discover  that,  for  more  than  one  half  of  the 
distance  between  Ayr  and  Dalmellington,  the  new  road  deviates  but 
slightly  from  the  old.  The  former  winds  somewhat  here  and  there  in 
order  to  avoid,  where  possible,  the  steeper  ascents,  otherwise  they 
follow  nearly  the  same  track.  Soon  after  passing  Smithston,  however, 
the  new  road  keeps  to  the  valley  of  the  Doon,  which,  in  common  with 
the  old,  it  approaches  first  at  Hollybush ;  while  the  latter  goes  over  the 
hills  almost  in  a  straight  line  to  Dalmellington.  If  we  next  compare  the 
old  road,  as  shown  by  the  Armstrongs,  with  the  "Roman"  road  of 
Chalmers,  we  can  hardly  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 

*  A  New  Map  of  Ayrshire^  comprehending  Kyle,  Oimningham^  and  Carriek,  The 
teale  one  inch  to  a  mile.    By  Captain  Armstrong  dk  Son,  and  engraved  by  J,  Pyle,  1775. 
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one  and  the  same.  Any  doubt  that  may  remain  will  be  entirely 
removed  by  an  inspection  of  the  old  Military  Survey  Map  of  Scotland 
(ctrcOy  1766),  preserved  in  the  King's  Library,  British  Museum.  On  it 
the  line  of  the  old  road,  in  view  of  the  object  the  map  was  intended  to 
serve,  is  very  distinctly  laid  down,  and  coincides  closely  with  that  of  the 
"  Roman  "  road. 

On  the  accompanying  map  are  shown  on  a  reduced  scale: — (1)  The 
present  road  from  Ayr  to  Dalmellington  as  well  as,  by  continuous  red 
lines,  the  existing  portions  of  Chalmers'  '*  Roman "  road,  as  both  are 
marked  on  the  one-inch  Ordnance  map,  the  missing  parts  of  the  road 
being  filled  in  by  dotted  red  lines,  according  to  the  account  of  its  course 
given  in  Caledonia ;  and  (2),  the  *'  Air  and  Damallinton  road  "  of  the 
old  Military  Survey  map.^  That  the  latter  is  the  same  as  the  "  Roman  " 
road  is  evident  at  a  glance.  Keeping  in  view  the  superiority  of  the 
more  recent  map,  we  may  be  prepared  for  some  trifling  differences ;  but 
the  number  of  places  in  or  near  the  line  of  both  roads  that  bear  the  very 
same  names,  puts  the  identity  of  the  two  beyond  dispute.  It  vnll  pro- 
bably seem  strange  to  many  that^  in  1824,  remanent  portions  of  a  road 
that  had  been  used  twenty-two  years  or  so  before,  should  be  spoken  of 
in  Caledonia  as  a  newly-discovered  relic  of  Roman  times;  and  tiie  fact 
that  it  is,  throws  a  strong  light  on  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  archso- 
logical  investigations  were  too  often  carried  on  and  recorded  in  those  days. 

Expression  is  also  given  to  a  belief  that  the  two  roads  are  the  same, 
by  the  writer  of  the  New  Statistical  Account  of  Ayr.  When  noticing 
"  the  great  (Ayr  and  Galloway)  Roman  road,"  that  "  curious  remnant 
of  antiquity,"  as  he  styles  it,  he  remarks : — *'  In  many  parts  of 
its  course  distinct  traces  of  it  could  be  recognized  till  within  a 
few  years  back,  and,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  within  little  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  it  formed  the  only  road  that  was  used  for 
communication  betwixt  Ayr  and  Galloway,  and  Dumfriesshire."* 

It  may,  of  course,  be  said  with  perfect  truth  that  the  road  could  have 
been  the  public  one  between  Ayr  and  Galloway  till  the  close  of  last 

^  I  owe  to  Mr  L.  Anderson,  Ayr  Academy,  a  carefal  tracing  of  this  portion  of  the 
Survey  map,  made  for  me  from  the  original  in  the  King's  Library. 
'  New  SlcUistical  Accotmt  of  Ayrshire,  p.  89. 
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centuiy,  and  yet  at  first  the  work  of  the  Romans.  In  England,  where 
portions  of  the  great  Roman  highways  by  which  it  is  generally  believed 
to  have  been  traversed,  are  yet  to  be  found,  and,  according  to  some,  in  the 
South  of  Scotland  also,  Roman  roads  were  used  as  thoroughfares 
during  the  Middle  Ages  and  down  to  recent  times.  But  the  fact  that 
the  Romans  kept  a  firm  grasp  on  the  greater  part  of  England  for  nearly 
four  centuries,  is  it  'priori  evidence  that  it  must  have  been  traversed  by 
roads,  used  and  probably  in  part  made  by  them.  No  such  evidence  can 
be  offered  in  this  case.  We  have  no  reason  for  believing  that  Ayrshire 
was  ever  occupied  by  the  Romans.  It  is  even  doubtful  if  they  entered 
it  at  all.  That  Roman  armies  or  Roman  traders  passed  from  Galloway 
to  the  Ayrshire  coast,  or  even  that  Ayr  existed  as  a  town  in  Roman 
times,  are  both  mere  assumptions. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  the  second  question. 

At  different  times  I  have  walked  along  the  line  of  the  ''  Roman " 
road  from  Castlehill,  near  Ayr,  to  Dalmellington.  For  miles  all  traces  of 
it  are  gone,  save  that  in  some  places  the  stones  that  had  formed  its  sides 
and  its  foundation  may  be  seen  separating  fields  between  which  it  had 
once  run.  Here  and  there,  however,  parts  of  it  remain  as  noted  on  the 
Ordnance  map.  On  the  farm  of  Smithston  a  considerable  piece  of  it  is 
untouched,  and  overgrown  with  a  thick  green  sward.  Here,  by  permis- 
sion of  Mr  Kilpatrick,  readily  granted,  I  examined  its  construction.  A 
shallow  trench,  10  feet  7  inches  or  so  in  breadth,  had  been  dug,  and  two 
lines  of  kerbstones  of  various  sizes,  but  regularly  placed,  laid  along  its 
sides.  On  the  bottom  was  spread  a  foundation  or  bedding  of  stones, 
called  in  the  West  of  Scotland  a  "bottoming."  This  was  covered 
first  with  smaller  stones  and  then  with  gravel,  to  the  depth  of  4  or  5 
inches.  The  whole  formed  the  road.  None  of  the  kerbstones  bore 
any  marks  of  dressing.  They,  as  well  as  the  stones  in  the  foundation  of 
the  road,  had  been  all  gathered  from  the  adjoining  fields.  Fig.  1  is  a 
section  of  the  road  as  it  appeared  when  the  turf  was  stript  off  and 
an  area  of  several  feet  of  the  roadway  removed.  In  the  original 
photograph,  the  kerbstones  on  the  right  have  been  exaggerated  in 
size ;  and,  as  it  was  taken  before  those  on  the  left  were  reached,  the 
latter  are   not   seen.     An   intelligent   old   man,    whom   I    questioned, 
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informed  me  that,  many  years  ago,  ho  was  often  employed  to  break 
up  for  cultivation  portions  of  the  road  on  various  farms  in  the 
parish  of  Dalrymple,  and  that  its  appearance  waa  everywhere  the  some. 
In  the  New  Statistical  Account  of  Dalmellington,  its  Btructure  is  thus 
correctly  described: — "In  Chalmers'  Caledonia  notice  is  taken  of  a 
Roman  road  which  passed  through  the  length  of  the  pariah  from 
north-east    to   Bouth-west.     The  line   of   it  has  been   traced    through 


Fig.  1.  Section  of  Rood.     From  h  Photograph. 

Dumfriesshire  and  Kirkcudbrightshire.  The  last  remains  of  it,  in  this 
parish/  on  the  farm  of  Bankhead,  were  raised  seven  years  ^o  to  repair 
some  dykes,  which  had  formerly  been  built  of  the  whinstone  of  which  the 
road  was  formed.     It  had  been  from  10  to  11  feet  broad,  composed  of  a 

'  On  the  tarm  of  UinniTe; ,  withio  «  short  distancA  or  the  H&nse  of  DalmelliDgtoD, 

the  ruid  ia  still  in  ube  for  rnrm  purposes. 
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row  of  large  stones  on  either  side,  and  filled  up  with  smaller  between."^ 
No  mention  is  here  made  of  "  pavement " ;  nor  is  anything  of  the  kind, 
if  we  use  the  word  in  its  proper  sense,  to  be  seen  anywhere  along  the 
old  road.  Nothing  can  be  more  calculated  to  mislead  than  the  way  in 
which  ^*  pavement "  and  "  paved  road  "  have  been  employed  by  most  of 
the  older  writers.  Wherever  a  few  stones,  of  any  size  and  shape,  were 
seen  lying  here  and  there  embedded  in  the  surface  of  a  road,  it  was  at 
once  declared  to  be  paved,  and,  consequently,  to  be  Roman.  In  the 
present  case,  on  parts  of  it  still  used,  as  on  the  farm  of  Minnivey, 
many  of  the  kerbstones  are  visible ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Train 
and  his  companion  took  them  to  be  the  remains  of  a  pavement  that,  as 
they  supposed,  had  once  covered  the  whole  breadth  of  the  road. 

Owing  to  its  foundation  of  stones,  the  Ayrshire  road  may  indeed  be 
said  to  have  been  paved,  but  in  a  manner  the  very  reverse  of  that 
practised  by  the  Romans.  With  them  the  pavement  was  on  the  surface, 
and  consisted  of  blocks  of  stone  closely  fitted  together ;  here  we  find  a 
roughly-laid  causeway  at  the  bottom,  with  gravel  spread  on  the  surface. 
The  rest  of  a  Roman  highway  was  made  up  of  various  closely  compacted 
layers  of  broken  stones,  lime,  and  other  materials  laid  down  on  a 
systematic  plan.  But  it  is  only  in  Italy  and  the  older  provinces  that 
perfect  and  typical  examples  of  Roman  roads  are  to  be  looked  for.  In 
countries  such  as  North  Britain,  which  the  Romans  only  overran  from 
time  to  time,  they  would  use  the  trackways  of  the  natives,  repaired 
perhaps  and  improved  by  themselves  as  they  passed  along.  In  doing 
this,  they  must  have  taken  as  materials  whatever  came  most  readily  to 
their  hands.  As  such  roads  continued  to  be  used  and  repaired  long 
after  the  Romans  left  the  island,  they  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
afford  clear  evidence  of  the  presence  of  that  people  in  the  locality,  even 
when  they  may  have  been  actually  there. 

From  the  "Explanation"  the  Armstrongs  give  of  the  Feature 
Characters  used  in  their  map,  we  see  that  the  Dalmellington  road  was  a 
"  country  "  or  parish  road,  maintained  by  statute  labour.  Shortly  after 
entering  Galloway  it  appears,  from  the  narrow  line  that  denotes  its 
course  on  the  Survey  map,  to  have  become  for  a  considerable  distance  a 

^  New  Statistical  Account  of  Ayrshire,  p.  316. 
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mere  bridle-path*  Soads  marked  as  "Turnpike"  are  shown  by  the 
Armstrongs  as  connecting  some  of  the  more  important  centres  of  popula- 
tion. But  as  only  eight  years  had  elapsed  between  the  passing  of 
the  first  Ayrshire  Road  Act  (1767),  which  was  partial  in  its  operation, 
and  the  publication  of  their  Map  (1775),  the  great  majority  of  the 
roads  in  the  country  were  still  of  the  parish  type. 

There  is  undoubted  evidence  that^  at  leasts  one  portion  of  the  Ayr  and 
Dalmellington  road  was  made,  or  rather  re-made,  last  century.  In  the 
records  of  the  Ayr  District  Road  Trustees,  we  find  a  Minute,  of  date 
5th  September  1792,  which  contains  the  substance  of  a  petition  presented 
to  them  by  "  James  Ferguson  of  Bank,  Esquire,  Advocate."  This  petition 
sets  forth  that,  in  the  year  1773,  Mr  Ferguson's  father  had  re-made  tlie 
part  of  the  road  passing  through  his  lands,  at  an  expense  of  more  than 
£50.  Of  this  sum  he  now  claimed  re-payment^  stating  that  his  father, 
besides  disbursing  it  to  the  contractor,  had  afforded  the  latter  facilities 
for  executing  the  work,  and,  in  particular,  had  allowed  him  to  take  down 
a  stone  dyke  that  stood  alongside  the  road,  and  use  the  materials  "  for 
bottoming/*^ 

Another  portion  of  the  same  road,  which  is  still  left  us^  as  Train  saw 
it,  furnishes  by  its  appearance  equally  conclusive  proof  that  it  was  not 
built  by  the  Romans.  Some  miles  below  Smithston,  the  Boreland 
Bum,  a  small  stream  spoken  of  by  Chalmers,  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
or  culvert  (Fig.  2)  where  the  **  Roman  "  road  passes  over  it.  The  height 
of  the  sides  of  this  culvert  is  only  5  feet  7  inches.  Laid  across  them 
are  several  large  stones,  about  3  feet  6  inches  in  length,  that  form 
the  foundation  of  the  road.  The  design  and  workmanship  of  the  whole 
are  primitive  enough,  and  stamp  it  as  native.^ 

From  the  Minute  Book  already  quoted,  we  learn  the  time  at  which 
the  Trustees  resolved  to  connect  Ayr  and  Dalmellington  by  a   new 

^  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr  William  Pollock,  solicitor,  Ayr,  1  have  been  enabled 
to  examine  No,  L  District  Hood  Trustee  Becarda  of  Ayrshire.  The  book  gives 
much  information  regarding  the  condition  of  the  roads  round  Ayr  in  the  second  half 
of  last  century. 

^  Drawings  aud  photographs  of  the  bridge  and  the  Smithston  section  of  the  road, 
from  which  figs.  1,  2  have  been  taken,  were  obligingly  made  for  me  by  Mr  James 
M'Ewan,  Oakfield  Terrace,  Glasgow,  and  Mr  A.  J.  Thompson,  Ayr  Academy. 
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and  improved  mad.  No  authorit;  was  given  by  the  first  Ayrshire 
Soad  Act  to  deal  with  the  old  one.  But,  in  the  Act  of  1774,  it  ie 
specified  as  one  of  a  long  list  to  which  the  provisions  of  that  Act 
were  to  Apply.  Various  powere  were  conferred  on  the  trustees  to  be 
appointed    for   the   purposes   of   the   Act     In   particular,    they    were 


Fig.  2.  Calvert  od  Row!.     From  a  Phot<ignph. 

anthorized  to  alter  the  "  situation  of  the  roads  where  necessary "  and 
"  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  causeways."  A  number  of  years  elapsed 
before  the  Dalmellington  road  was  interfered  with.  The  first  notice 
taken  of  it  in  the  district  record  is  in  March  1799,  when  it  was  ^^eed 
to  alter  and  improve  its  course  from  Ayr  to  Whitehill.  By  resolutions 
passed  in  the  two  following  years,  the  improvements  were  to  be  extended 
as  far  as  "  Pennasson  Bum  "  and  afterwards  to  Dalmellington. 

A  thoroughfare  of  some  kind  must  have  run  from  Ayr  in  the  direction 
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of  Dalmellington  from  an  early  period.  But  how  early,  or  in  what 
condition  it  was  at  first,  we  have  no  means  of  satisfying  ourselves. 
We  know,  however,  that  the  road  described  by  Chalmers  and  Train 
was  constructed  according  to  the  specifications  for  roads,  which  were 
thought  proper  in  this  country  for  a  century  or  two  before  the  days  of 
Macadam  and  Telford.  "The  practice,''  writes  Macadam,  *' common 
in  England,  and  universal  in  Scotland,  on  the  formation  of  a  new  road, 
is,  to  dig  a  trench  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  this  trench 
to  deposit  a  quantity  of  large  stones ;  after  this  a  second  quantity  of 
stones,  broken  smaller,  generally  to  about  7  or  8  pounds  weight  These 
previous  beds  of  stone  are  called  the  bottoming  of  the  road,  and  are  of 
various  thickness,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  maker,  and,  generally, 
in  proportion  to  the  sum  of  money  placed  at  his  disposal.  .  .  .  That 
which  is  properly  called  the  road  is  then  placed  on  the  bottoming, 
by  putting  large  quantities  of  broken  stone  or  gravel,  generally  a  foot 
or  18  inches  thick,  at  once  upon  it"  ^ 

Except  that  there  is  no  mention  of  kerbstones,  which  one  can  readily 
see  was  not  a  necessary  part  of  such  a  road,  we  have  here  an  exact  account 
of  the  construction  of  the  old  Ayr  and  Dalmellington  highway.  Scarcely 
a  doubt  need  be  entertained  as  to  its  approximate  age  and  its  builders. 

Of  the  roads  in  this  country  during  mediaeval  times — ^for  roads  there 
must  have  been — we  know  very  little.  There  are,  however,  some 
grounds  for  believing  that,  from  the  thirteenth  to  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  they  were  better  made  than  in  the  century  and  a  half  that 
followed,  when  their  condition  seems  to  have  been  very  bad.  MedisBval 
records  and  documents  contain  frequent  references  to  "calsays"  and 
roads,  and  show  the  attention  that  was  paid  to  their  formation  and 
"  reparation." 

Beyond  Dalmellington  the  "  Roman  "  road  of  the  Ordnance  Map  does 
not  run  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Chalmers,  but  is  a  continuation  of 
the  old  Ayr  and  Galloway  (Kirkcudbright)  road.  An  inspection  of  the 
Survey  or  the  Armstrongs'  Map  will  show  this  to  be  so.  We  are  told 
in  Caledonia  that  *'  after  traversing  Dumfriesshire,  throughout  the  vale 
of  the  Cairn  Water,  by  Conrig  to  the  top  of  Glencairn,  it  passed  into  the 
^  Remarks  on  the  Present  System  of  Bocul-making,  p.  48. 
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Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright.  It  now  coursed  through  Dairy  parish  to 
the  farm  of  Holm  in  Carsphaim  parish,  whence  it  proceeds  across  the 
ridge  of  Polwhat  to  the  north-west  extremity  of  this  parish,  where  it 
left  the  Stewartry  and  entered  Ayrshire,  going  forward  to  Dalmelling- 
ton. 


1 

From  this  passage  we  are  bound  to  infer  that  Chalmers'  road  entered 
Ayrshire  to  the  north  of  Todden  Hill.  The  direction,  therefore,  it  must 
have  taken  after  leaving  Dalmellington  was  £SE  and  not  SSE,  as  on 
the  map.  In  this  wild  and  hilly  region  there  is  no  trace  of  a  road  of  any 
kind  till  we  reach  the  borders  of  Dumfriesshire,  where,  on  the  Ayrshire 
side  of  the  boundary,  the  Ordnance  map  shows  an  isolated  piece  of 
'*  Roman  road  "  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  rather  more  than  the  same 
distance  west  of  Holm  of  Dalquhaim.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
description  of  the  road  from  Dumfriesshire  to  Dalmellington  is  very 
vague  and  meagre ;  only  when  Train  found  himself  on  the  often  trodden 
Ayr  and  Dalmellington  road  are  particulars  given.  I  ought  to  add  that 
the  Caledonia  Romana  of  Stuart,  l)oth  in  map  and  text,  omits  the  road 
altogether,  as  does  the  map  in  the  Monumerda  Historica  Britannica} 

It  remains  to  notice  briefly  other  supposed  traces  of  the  Romans  in 
Ayrshire  that  have  been  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  theory 
advanced  by  Chalmers  and  Train  regarding  the  Dalmellington  road. 

Chalmers  speaks  of  the  finding  of  Roman  "  trinkets  "  in  the  county, 
meaning,  no  doubt,  not  merely  small  ornaments,  but  small  manufactured 
articles  of  any  kind.  He  also  mentions  the  erection  of  Roman  villas, 
and  the  discovery  of  Roman  baths  along  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 
But  he  gives  no  localities,  or  other  particulars.  The  writer  of  the  New 
Statistical  Account  of  Ayr  tells  us  "  of  Roman  armour,  swords,  lances, 
daggers,  and  pieces  of  mail,  and  brazen  camp-vessels,"  as  having  been 
turned  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town.     These  "  camp- vessels," 

'  Caledonia,  vol.  iii.  p.  448. 

'  Ko  trace  of  the  road  is  to  be  seen  on  the  one-inch  map  either  of  Kirkcudbright 
or  of  Dumfriesshire,  nor  is  any  reference  made  to  it  in  the  New  Statistical  Accounts 
of  any  of  the  parishes  it  is  represented  as  having  traversed  in  those  counties.  In 
that  of  Danscore  the  remark  is  made  that  *'  an  old  Romnn  road  passed  through  the 
parish  of  Kirkmahoe  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Xith."  Of  this«  however,  the  writer 
of  the  account  of  Kirkmahoe  seems  to  have  had  no  knowledge. 
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as  well  as  those  referred  to  in  the  account  of  the  parish  of  Loudon,  and 
the  Dalrymple  "tripod  of  bronze,"  are  now  known  to  be  native  and 
mediflBval;^  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  antiquities  themselves^  some 
proof  is  necessary  that  the  writer  was  not  equally  mistaken  as  r^^rds 
the  other  objects  named,  before  we  can  allow  them  to  have  been  Boman. 
The  "  very  antique  Tuscan-shaped  pitcher,"  dug  out  of  the  Townhead 
quarry,  is  a  liquor  measure  of  no  great  antiquity,  and  the  pitcher  of 
earthenware,  found  in  Dalrymple  "  on  the  line  of  the  Boman  road,"  may 
be  a  century  or  two  older.*  "A  small  image  of  bronze,  representing 
justice  with  her  equal  weights,"  got  on  the  farm  of  Dnimshang,  parisli 
of  Maybole,*  is  probably  a  letter-weight,  a  century  or  two  old. 

Neither  Chalmers  nor  his  correspondent  Train  had  heard  of  any 
Eoman  camps  in  Ayrshire.  Paterson  asserts  that  three  were  known  to 
exist — ^none  of  them,  however,  near  the  course  of  the  "  Roman "  road. 
They  are  said  by  him  to  be,  respectively,  on  Loudon  Hill,  at  Avisyard, 
near  Cumnock,  and  at  Parkmoor,  Tarbolton.^  That  at  Avisyard  has 
somehow  dropped  out  of  sight,  and  may  therefore  be  passed  over.  The 
writer  of  the  New  Statistical  Account  of  Tarbolton  tells  us  that  '*  at 
Parkmoor  there  is  a  place  called  the  Roman  Camp,  where  trenches  are 
to  be  seen,"  adding,  "  sepulchral  urns  were  found  under  cairns  near  the 
camp."  On  the  Ordnance  map  "  Roman  Trenches  ^  appear  J  mile  east 
of  Tarbolton  Manse,  which  are  doubtless  the  same.  Their  form  and 
direction,  as  laid  down  on  the  twenty-five  inch  scale,  are  anything  but 
Eoman  in  appearanse.  The  camp  on  Loudon  Hill  is  also  claimed  as 
Roman  in  the  New  Statistical  Account  of  Gkilston,  but  the  writer  of 
the  Old  Account  came  nearer  the  truth  when  he  described  it  as  a  ^  rude 
fortification."  Its  shape  no  less  than  its  position  proves  it  to  be  British. 
Two  circular  camps  on  a  hill  in  Dundonald  are  sometimes  called  Roman, 
but  as  the  writer  of  the  Old  Statistical  Account  justly  remarks,  "  their 
form  appears  sufficiently  to  confute  that  designation." 

^  New  Statistical  Account  of  Ayrshire,  pp.  846,  278;  and  CoUedians  rsUxHng 
to  the  Counties  of  Ayr  andWigUyumy  vol.  iv.  p.  54. 

'  New  Statistical  Account  of  Ayrshire,  pp.  40,  279 ;  and  CfoUeetions,  vol.  i. 
pp.  81,  84. 

3  New  Statistical  Accourit  of  Ayrshire,  p.  866. 

*  History  of  the  County  of  Ayr,  etc,  pp.  9,  10. 
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Paterson  further  speaks  with  confidence  of  the  remains  of  Roman 
baths  at  Newfield,  in  the  parish  of  Dnndonald,  at  Ardrossan,  and  at 
Largs.  Here  again  he  makes  statements  that  will  not  bear  examination. 
The  best  local  authorities  in  Ardrossan  and  in  Largs  have  never  heard  of 
such  antiquities  there.  The  writer  of  the  New  Statistical  Account  of 
Dundonald  says : — "  Close  by  the  mansion  house  of  Newfield  are  what 
are  said  to  be  the  remains  of  a  Roman  bath  or  reservoir.  As  the  place 
is  flooded  with  water,  except  during  a  very  dry  season,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  inspect  it  personally,  and  therefore  cannot  indulge  the  antiquarian 
with  a  description  of  its  form."  ^ 

Recently  (September  1 893,  since  this  paper  was  read  before  the  Society), 
through  the  kind  offices  of  the  Rev.  J.  Sime,  Manse  of  Dundonald,  an 
opportunity  was  aflbrded  me  of  opening  up  and  examining  this  supposed 
bath.  The  site  was  found  to  be  marked  by  a  slight  hollow,  near  the 
northern  edge  of  a  field,  on  the  farm  of  Boghead,  and  not  far  from  the 
steading.  From  this  spot  the  ground  rises  very  decidedly  for  some 
distance  towards  the  south,  till  the  ridge  is  reached  on  a  flat  portion  of 
which  the  house  and  grounds  of  Newfield  stand.  The  hollow  and  all 
around  is  now  dry  and  under  cultivation,  means  having  been  provided 
for  draining  off  the  water  for  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  though 
further  down  there  is  abundance  of  it.  Evidently  this  part  of  the  field 
had  been  at  one  time  a  marsh  or  bog. 

When  2  or  3  feet  of  the  soil  was  removed,  it  was  seen  that  a  circular 
space  had  been  dug,  and  faced  with  round  stones,  except  on  the  south, 
where  less  of  the  earth  had  been  taken  away,  and  an  opening  left 
10  feet  wide.  The  bottom  of  the  basin  is  paved  with  undressed 
stones  of  some  size,  placed  with  their  flattest  sides  uppermost.  Its 
diameter  is  about  27j^  feet,  and  its  depth  at  the  south  side  4  feet 
9  inches  from  the  top  of  the  encasing  wall.  This  depth  seems  to 
diminish  towards  the  opening ;  but  the  point  was  not  ascertained  with 
accuracy. 

The  course  of  the  road,  which  skirts  the  field  on  the  north,  had  been 
altered  at  one  time.  Some  of  the  trees  that  then  formed  a  narrow 
plantation,  part  of  which  still  remains,  were  cut  down  and  the  ground 

^  New  SUUiatical  Account  of  Ayrshire,  p.  677. 
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improved.  It  was  then,  probably  a  century  or  more  ago,  that  the  basin 
was  filled  up ;  for  into  the  deepest  parts  of  it  roots  and  portions  of  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  had  been  thrown.  These  roots  and  branches  are  now 
so  interlaced  as  to  be  hard  to  remove.  The  water,  besides,  soon  filled 
the  space  that  was  cleared  of  them,  forming  a  pool  3  feet  in  depth. 
In  consequence  the  attempt  to  clear  the  whole  basin  had  to  be  given  up. 
But  enough  was  done  to  show  clearly  its  construction,  its  dimensions, 
and  the  nature  of  its  bottom.  Toward  the  north  there  were  no  roots, 
merely  earth ;  and  large  stones  were  lying  in  the  opening  and  inwards 
from  it,  sunk  into  the  ground  as  if  to  form  a  passage  or  roadway  to  the 
interior  of  the  basin.  Here,  too,  the  sides  of  the  latter  consist  of  stones, 
somewhat  roughly  and  irregularly  laid  upon  one .  another.  It  was 
evident  the  structure,  be  what  it  may,  is  no  bath,  either  Roman  or 
native.  More  than  one  of  those  who  saw  it  were  of  opinion  that  it  may 
possibly  have  been  once  the  horse-pond  of  the  farm.  It  is  marked  on 
a  plan  of  the  estate,  dated  1774,  in  a  way  not  inconsistent  with  this 
supposition ;  which,  however,  may  be  taken  for  what  it  seems  worth. 

The  task  of  challenging  beliefs  that  time  has  made  the  inheritance 
of  several  generations  is  not  always  a  pleasing  one.  One  would  rather 
find  oneself  led  to  conclusions  regarding  "Roman  roads,"  ''Roman 
camps,"  and  "  Roman  baths,"  in  accordance  with  popular  beliefs.  But 
in  the  search  after  truth  all  sentimental  considerations  ought  to  be  laid 
aside. 
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VIL 
SCOTTISH  CHARMS  AND  AMULETS.     By  GEO.  P.  BLACK, 

A8SI8TANT-EeEP£R  OF  THE  MuSEUM. 

The  subject  of  Scottish  charms  and  amulets,  although  one  of  great 
interest,  has  scarcely  as  yet  been  touched  upon  by  antiquaries.  With 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  brief  notices  of  individual  charms,  the 
only  special  article  of  any  importance  is  the  paper  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Young  Simpson,  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  our  Proceedings} 
In  the  present  paper  it  is  purposed  to  describe  in  detail  all  the  known 
specimens  of  Scottish  amulets  and  charms,  accompanied  by  such 
extracts  from  various  sources  as  are  calculated  to  shed  light  on  their 
uses  and  on  the  motives  which  induced  the  people  to  believe  that  such 
objects  possessed  the  power  to  protect  them  from  innumerable  dangers, 
avert  evil  from  themselves,  or  cause  evil  in  others. 

Although  the  words  amulet  and  charm,  as  now  used,  are  synonymous, 
yet  each  has  its  own  clearly  defined  and  distinct  meaning. 

The  earliest  known  writer  who  uses  the  word  amulet  is  Pliny,  and  it 
is  employed  by  him  with  the  same  meaning  that  we  attach  to  it,  namely, 
as  a  preservative  against  poison,  witchcraft,  and  sorcery  ("  veneficiorum 
amuleta,"^  Historia  NaturaliSy  lib.   xxix.  cap.  xix).     The  derivation 

^  Proceed,  Soe,  Ant.  Scot.y  vol.  ir.  pp.  211-224;  the  paper  wan  also  reprinted 
in  Simpson's  ArchcsologiecU  Essays,  edited  by  the  late  Dr  John  Stuart,  vol.  i. 
pp.  199-217.  To  Edward  Lhwyd,  Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Musenni,  Oxford,  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  are  indebted  for  an  interesting  letter  on 
Scottish  charm-stones,  which  is  published  in  the  Philosophical  Traiisadums,  vol. 
xxviii.  pp.  97-101.  In  the  letter,  which  is  dated  **  Linlithgow  in  Scotland, 
Decemb.  17,  1699,"  Lhwyd  enumerates  the  charms  he  observed  in  use  in  Scotland 
as  follows:  "1.  Snake-button.  2.  Cock-knee  Stone.  8.  Toad-stone.  4.  Snail- 
stone.  5.  Mole-stone.  6.  Shower-stone ;  and  7.  Elf-arrow."  His  remarks  are 
quoted  in  the  course  of  the  following  paper,  in  the  sections  descriptive  of  the  charms 
here  mentioned.  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a  number  of  extracts  from  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  illustrative  of  the  belief  formerly  reposed  in  the  curative  and 
miraculous  powers  of  their  relics  and  remains. 

'  Among  the  Greeks  such  a  protective  charm  was  known  as  a  ^vXaxr^piov  or 
Phylactery,  which  is  a  strip  of  parchment  or  vellum  bearing  either  of  the  following 
VOL.  XXVII.  2  £ 
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of  the  word  is  not  known,  but  by  some  a  Latin  origin  is  assigned  to 
it  as  being  that  "quod  malum  amolitur."  By  others  the  word  is 
derived  from  amiUa,  "  vas  lustrale."  The  etymology  from  the  Arabic 
himdlaJi  ( = "  that  which  is  carried  **)  usually  assigned  to  the  word  in 
modem  dictionaries  is  wrong,  the  resemblance  between  the  two  words 
being  purely  fortuitous. 

The  word  cJiann,  from  the  Latin  carmen,  a  song,  was  in  later  times 
understood  to  mean  a  form  of  words  possessing  some  occult  power  for 
good  or  evil,  more  often  the  former.  Charms  were  of  two  kinds,  written 
and  recited.  Of  the  former,  the  toothache  charms  described  below  are 
typical  examples,  and  of  the  latter  the  Shetlandic  incantation  for  the 
cure  of  a  sprained  joint  or  sinew  is  an  instance  : — 
*^  The  Lord  rade,  and  the  foal  slade  ; 

He  lighted,  and  he  righted, 

Set  joint  to  joint,  bone  to  bone, 

And  sinew  to  sinew,  heal  in  the  Holy  Ghost's  name."  ^ 

Balls  of  Rock-Crybtal  used  as  Charms.  ^ 

According  to  the  Rev.  C.  W.  King*  crystal  was  extensively  used 
among  the  Romans  for  the  manufacture  of  drinking-cups  and  similar 
vessels,  and  for  personal  ornaments.     Mr  King  also  quotes  two  passages 

texts  of  Scriptare — Exodus  xiiL  2-10,  11-17,  or  Deuteronomy  vi.  4-9,  13-22. 
See  Matthew  xxiii.  6,  and  Exodus  xiii.  9,  16<  A  phylactery  from  Jerusalem 
exhibited  to  the  meeting  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Joass,  of  Golspie,  has  the  text  from 
Deat.  yi.  4-9.  Among  the  Jews  ^vXaicTii^ca  were  woru  on  the  left  arm,  and  on 
the  forehead  while  praying. 

^  New  StcUistical  Account,  Shetland,  p.  141.  For  other  variants  of  this  charm, 
which  is  one  of  great  antiquity,  see  Grimm,  TetUonic  Afytholoffy,  Eng.  trans.,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  1231-1233,  vol.  iv.  p.  1695 ;  Schrader,  Prehistoric  Antiquities  of  the  Aryam 
Peoples,  p.  29  ;  Thorpe,  Northern  Mythology,  vol.  i.  pp.  23,  24  ;  Dalyell,  Darker 
Superstitions  of  Scotland,  pp.  27,  118. 

^  In  addition  to  the  authors  quoted  in  the  text,  the  following  have  also  written 
on  the  origin  and  virtues  of  crystal :  Bartholomew,  De  ProprietatHnu  Merum^ 
Trevif^'s  trans.,  1526,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  31  ;  Boetius  de  Boot,  Oemmarum  et  Leqridunt 
Historia,  1647,  lib.  ii.  capp.  73-75;  Nicols,  Aretila  Gemmea;  or  a  CaM'nei  of  Jewda^ 
1653,  pp.  117-120 ;  Rulandus,  Lexicon  Alchcmim,  1612,  pp.  177,  178  ;  Baocius^ 
De  Oemmis  et  Lapidibus  Pretiosis,  1643,  cap.  xiii.  ;  Kopp,  Palaographica  CriUoa^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  163. 

*  Natural  History  of  Oems  or  Decorative  Stones,  pp.  10-1-108. 
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from  Propertius  as  evidence  that  balls  of  rock-crystal  were  carried  by 
Roman  ladies  to  keep  the  hands  cool  during  the  summer  heat,  a 
fashion,  he  adds,  which  is  "  kept  up  by  the  Japanese  to  the  present 
day."  In  neither  instance,  however,  can  the  passage  quoted  be  under- 
stood to  bear  out  his  statement.^ 

Orpheus  *  appears  to  be  the  only  writer  of  antiquity  who  ascribes 
any  medicinal  virtue  to  crystal,  and  he  only  recommends  it  as  a  cure 
for  kidney  disease  by  external  application  of  the  stone,  and  as  a 
burning  lens  for  sacrificial  purposes.  Pliny  ^  recommends  a  ball  of  rock- 
crystal  as  a  cautery  for  the  human  body  if  held  up  in  the  rays  of 
the  Sim.  Marbodus*  recommends  crystal  powdered  in  honey  for 
mothers  nursing,  to  increase  their  supply  of  milk  : — 

''  Hunc  etiam  quidam  tritum  cam  melle  propinant 
MatribuB  infantes  quibus  assignantiir  alendi, 
Quo  potu  credunt  replerier  ubera  lacte." 

In  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  England,  balls  of 
rock-crystal  have  been  found,  mostly  in  connection  with  interments 
of  the  Iron  Age.'^  Many  of  these  balls  when  found  were  enclosed 
within  narrow  bands  of  metal,  chiefly  of  silver,  but  sometimes  of  gold 
or  bronze.     Formerly  these  balls  were  considered  by  archaeologists  to 

'  The  passages  quoted  from  Propertius  are  : 

*"*  Nam  mihi  quo  PobdIs  tibi  purpura  fulgeat  oetris 
CryBtaUusque  meaa  omet  aquosa  mauus?  "—lib.  v.  cap.  iii.  51,  52. 
and, 

"  Et  modo  pavonlB  caudad  flabella  superbn 
£t  manibus  dura  frlgua  habere  pila."— lib.  iii.  cap.  xv.  11, 12. 

Paley,  in  his  edition  of  Propertius,  iu  a  note  (p.  234)  to  the  first  passage  says, 
"whether  the  pila  or  handball  of  rock-crystal  is  meant,  or  a  crystal  ring,  or  even 
a  diamond,  is  very  uncertain.  Aquosa  may  mean  '  with  water  in  it '  (the  pila)  or 
'  clear  as  water,'  or  lastly  'congealed  from  water,'  according  to  the  ideas  prevalent 
about  the  origin  of  rock-crystal."  What  the  pila  of  the  second  passage  was  appears 
to  be  unknown.  Euinoel,  in  his  edition  of  Propertius  (Lips.  1805),  quoted  by  Paley 
(p.  106),  says  "  Pila  ex  crystallo,  quam  matronsB  delicatiores  sestivo  tempore  ad 
oalorem  frigore  ejus  mitigandum  manibus  tenere  solebant." 

»  TitpX  MBuy,  170-188. 

'  Historia  NcUuraliSf  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  10. 

*  Liber  de  OemmiSf  sect.  xli.  apud  Hildebert,  Opera  tarn  edita  quam  inedita, 
Aceesserunt  Marbodi  .  .  .  opuacnUaf  Paris,  1708. 

^  See  references  in  Appendix  II.,  pp.  522-526. 
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have  been  used  for  magical  purposes,  but  the  general  opinion  now  is 
that  they  were  worn  on  the  person  as  ornaments.  At  a  much  later  peiiody 
however,  the  use  of  crystal  balls  for  magical  purposes  appears  to  have 
been  common  in  England.^  In  Scotland  rock-crystal  has  been  used 
in  the  ornamentation  of  a  number  of  objects  of  early  date,'  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  superstitious  practices  associated  with  the  balls 
described  below,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  references  to  the 

^  See  a  paper  entitled  "  Observations  on  some  Documents  relating  to  Magic  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  printed  in  the  Archaoloffia,  vol.  xl.  pp.  389-397. 
Mention  is  made  in  one  of  the  documents  of  *a  certen  cristall  stone**  which  was  em- 
ployed to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  "  the  spryte  Oryance  '* 
was  summoned  to  **  appere  in  the  sayd  cristall "  to  divulge  its  hiding-place.  Id 
another  document  mention  is  made  of  *'  v  s.  to  by  a  great  christall  ;*'  and  in  a  third 
document,  which  gives  an  account  of  a  number  of  articles  of  witchcraft  found  in  a 
field  near  London,  there  is  included  "  a  fayre  cristall  stone  with  this  word  (Sathan) 
written  on  yt."  One  of  the  characters  in  Chettle*s  Kinde-HearVs  Dream  (1592)  says, 
*'  I  trust  yee  remember  your  jugliug  at  Newington  with  a  christall  stone,"  &c. 
(quoted  in  Proverbs  of  John  Heyioood,  ed.  1874,  p.  163).  Aubrey  devoted  a  chapter 
of  his  Miscellanie$t  1696,  pp.  128-131,  to  divination  with  a  Beryl  or  Crystal  See 
also  the  lengthy  note  on  the  same  subject  in  Douglas  (Nenia  Briiannicot^  pp.  14-19). 
A  modem  instance  of  the  use  of  a  crystal  ball  was  brought  to  light  in  1863  in  the 
notable  trial  of  "  Monison  v.  Belcher,*'  when  the  proprietor  of  Zadkiel's  Almanack 
avowed  himself  as  the  ''possessor  and  the  champion  of  the  mystic  globe,  which  conld 
disclose  secrets  so  awful  that  one  of  the  wifjiesses  who  vouched  for  the  truth  of  its 
revelations  refused  to  look  on  the  crystal  in  court,  because  she  considered  it  too 
solemn  a  thing  to  be  laughed  at**  {Areheeologia,  vol.  zl.  p.  390).  In  Grimm's 
Household  Tales  (vol.  ii.  p.  347,  ed.  M.  Hunt)  is  a  story  of  a  crystal  ball  by  means  of 
which  a  youth  liberates  a  princess  from  the  power  of  an  enchanter. 

'  The  sceptre  of  the  Scottish  Regalia  is  surmounted  by  a  globe  of  rock-ciystal  2^,^ 
inches  in  diameter ;  and  the  mace  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  is  similarly  sur- 
mounted by  a  ball  If  inch  in  diameter,  the  surface  of  which  ia  cut  into  facets  {Proceed. 
Soe,  Ant.  SeoL,  vol.  xziv.  pp.  98,  116).  The  pendent  portion  of  the  crosier  of  St 
Fillan,  now  in  the  National  Museum,  is  surmounted  on  the  front  by  an  oval-shaped 
pebble  of  rock-crystal  1^  in  length  by  j  inch  in  breadth  and  {  inch  in  height.     A 
cone-shaped  piece  of  rock-crystal  -^  inch  in  diameter  and  f  inch  in  height  was  fonnd 
among  the  remains  in  the  lake-dwelling  at  Lochspouts  (Munro,  AndetU  ScoUi^  Lake^ 
Dwellings^  p.  311).     The  reliquary  brooches  (see  note  on  p.  482)  of  Lorn  (Wilson, 
Prehistoric  Aimals  of  Seotland,  vol.  L  pi.  ii.),  Lochbuy  (Pennant,  Tour  in  Sootianti, 
voL  iii.  pi.  ii.  ;  Sale  Catalogue  of  the  Bemal  CoUeetion^  pi.  at  p.  272),  and  Ugadsle 
(fac-simile  in  the  National  Museum),  have  each  a  large  rook-crystal  setting  on  the  top. 
See  Martin's  Description  of  the  Weskm  Islands,  1716,  p.  209,  for  a  note  on  brooches 
like  these  here  mentioned. 
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use  of  crystal  for  magical  purposes.  Lhwyd  mentions  the  use  of  the 
crystal  balls  among  the  Highlanders,  and  says  they  were  held  "in 
great  esteem  for  curing  of  Cattle ;  and  some  on  May  Day  put  them 
into  a  Tub  of  Water,  and  besprinkle  all  their  Cattle  with  the  Water 
to  prevent  being  Elf-struck,  bewitch'd,  &c."  ^ 

Dr  Anderson  has  suggested  to  me  that  previous  to  their  use  as  curing- 
stones,  the  crystal  balls,  found  in  Scotland  may  have  been  used  as  vexUlc^ 
and,  like  the  Baul  Muluy  of  St  Molio  described  below,  have  been  borne 
into  battle  for  the  purpose  of  securing  victory.  This  seems  a  not  unlikely 
theory,  and  I  think  it  is  supported  by  the  traditional  account  of  the 
Clach-narBratach,  and  by  the  name  given  to  the  Glenlyon  ball  of  rock- 
crystaL  The  account  of  the  former  was  probably  reduced  to  writing 
long  after  the  actual  facts  had  become  confused  by  tradition,  and  perhaps 
it  is  not  going  too  far  to  read  in  it  a  record  of  the  discovery  of  the  ball 
in  a  grave,  and  its  subsequent  use  as  a  vexiUum  or  standard  carried  by 
the  clan  to  battle  for  the  purpose  of  securing  victory.^  According  to 
Pennant,  the  Glenlyon  ball  was  known  as  the  ^'Clach  Bhuai,  or  the 
Powerful  Stone,"  ^  but  it  is  just  as  probable  that  the  name  was  Clack 
Buaidh,  or  "  Victory  Stone."  There  is  probably  an  allusion  to  the  use 
of  victory  stones  by  the  Highlanders  in  a  letter  to  Wodrow  the  historian 
from  the  Bev.  John  Eraser,  Episcopalian  minister  in  the  Highlands. 
The  letter  is  dated  1702,  and  in  it  he  says  :  "Ther  was  a  great  many 

^  PhUosqphieal  Tixmaaetuma,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  99. 

'  Relics  of  the  saints  were  also  used  as  vexilla,  and  were  borne  into  battle  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  victory.  Three  of  these  vexilla  have  been  described  by  Dr 
Anderson,  who  says  :  "  The  Christians  of  the  early  Celtic  Church  were  accustomed 
to  cany  with  them  in  their  conflicts  certain  relics  of  their  saints,  which  on  that 
account  received  the  suggestive  title  of  Cathachs  or  Battlers.  Chief  among  these 
was  the  psalter  of  St  Columba,  which  was  borne  in  battle  so  lately  as  1497.  .  .  . 
The  crosier  of  St  Columba  was  likewise  borne  in  battle  by  the  men  of  Alba,  that  is, 
of  Scotland  in  the  tenth  century,  and  it  also  received  the  special  title  of  the  Cath 
Bhuaidh,  or  battle-victory,  in  consequence  of  its  use  as  a  vexillnm  or  ensign  of 
war.  .  .  .  The  sacred  cross  of  St  Margaret,  known  as  the  Black  Rood  of  Scotland, 
was  borne  with  the  Scottish  Army  when  King  David  II.  invaded  £ngland  in  1346, 
and  was  taken  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Neville  s  Cross  "  {Scotland  in  Early 
Christian  Times,  1st  series,  pp.  240,  241). 

'  Tour  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  116. 
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fine  and  pretious  stons  amongst  the  Highlanders,  many  of  which  they 
hung  about  their  necks  of  old,  and  keepd  in  their  standards,  and  attri- 
buted more  vertue  to  them  [than]  Albertus  Magnus  did,  and  that  was 
too  mucL"^ 

A  common  name  in  the  Highlands  for  these  rock-crystal  balls,  which 
are  apparently  not  common  in  Scotland,  was  Leug  or  Leigheagan.' 

The  Clach'Dearg^  or  Stone  of  Ardvoirlich^  is  a  ball  of  rock-crystal, 
smaller  than  the  ClcuJi'Va-hraicLch^  mounted  in  a  setting  of  four  silyer 
bands,  with  a  ring  at  the  top  for  suspension  (fig.  1).^  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  from  the  East,  and  the  workmanship  of  the  silver 
mounting  is  also  said  to  be  Eastern*  It  was  formerly  held  in  great  re- 
pute, particularly  in  diseases  of  cattle,  parties  coming  from  a  distance  of 
forty  miles  to  obtain  some  of  the  water  in  which  it  had  been  dipped. 
The  belief  in  the  virtue  of  this  charm  continued  till  within  thirty  years 
ago.  Various  ceremonies  had  to  be  observed  by  those  who  wished  to 
benefit  by  its  healing  powers.  "  The  person  who  came  for  it  to  Ardvoir- 
lich  was  obliged  to  draw  the  water  himself,  and  bring  it  into  the  house 

^  AruUecta  Scotica,  Ist  series,  p.  119. 

'  Leico,  leug,  is  defined  by  Shaw  as  **A  precious  stone,  diamond.  In  the 
Highlands  a  large  crystal,  of  a  figure  somewhat  oval,  which  priests  keep  to  work 
channs  by.  Water  poured  upon  it,  at  this  day  [1780],  is  given  to  catUe  against 
diseases.  These  stones  are  now  preserved  for  the  same  purposes  by  the  oldest  and 
most  superstitious  in  the  country"  {Oaelie  Dictionary ^  1780,  vol.  i.  s.v.).  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Wodrow  (quoted  by  Dalyell,  Darker  SuperstUiont 
of  Scotland,  pp.  679,  680),  is  the  following  passage  : — '*  Leig.  Being  a  great  pice  of 
the  clearest  of  cristall,  in  forme  ane  halfe  ovall,  near  to  the  bigness  of  a  littel  hen 
eage  :  but  I  find  it  being  of  great  use  for  peple  that  hes  cones,  being  good  for  many 
diseases,  they  sik  great  monies  for  it,  as  forty  punds  Scots.  But  if  ye  please,  I  can 
procure  ye  a  sight  of  one  for  eight  dayes,  and  it  will  cost  you  naught."  Leioh£AOAk 
is  defined  by  Macleod  and  Dewar  as  *'  a  stone  superstitiously  supposed  to  possess 
medical  virtue"  {Gaelic  Dictionary ,  8.v.).  A  writer  in  the  Literary  and  Statistical 
Magazine  for  Scotland  (1819,  vol.  iii.  p.  864)  mentions  "  a  Leugan  elegantly  mounted 
in  silver "  as  being  in  the  possession  of  a  family  in  Cowal,  Argyllshire.  It  is 
probably  a  ball  of  rock-crystal,  as  it  is  compared  by  the  writer  to  a  transparent 
globular  stone  resembling  the  eye  of  an  ox. 

*  The  Glach-Dearg  is  also  figured  in  the  Proceedings,  vol.  iv.  p.  221,  and  vol.  xxi. 
p.  281  ;  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  L  p.  198  ;  Simpson,  Arehasological 
Essays,  vol.  L  p.  212 ;  Scottish  National  Memorials,  p.  888  ;  Drummond,  AneiaU 
Scottish  Weapons,  pi.  46. 
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iu  some  vessel,  into  which  this  atone  was  tc  be  dipped.  A  bottle  was  filled 
and  carried  away ;  and  in  its  conveyance  home,  if  carried  into  any 
house  by  the  way,  the  virtue  was  supposed  to  leave  the  water  ;  it  was 
therefore  necessary,  if  a  visit  had  to  be  paid,  that  the  bottle  should  be 
left  outside." ' 

Tlie  Ctaeh-7ta-Bratae}i,  or  StOTie  of  the  Slamlard^  is  an  unmounted 
ball  of  rock-crystal   1 J  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  stated  to  have  been 


in  the  possessiou  of  the  Clan  DonnacliaidU  since  the  year  1315.  It 
has  already  been  twice  described  in  the  Proeeeilin(i«^  and  is  shown  the 
fuU  size  in  fig.  2. 

The  commonly  accepted  account  of  this  ball  is  as  follows  : — The  chief 
of  that  time  (131 5),  on  his  way  with  his  clao  to  join  Brace's  army  before 
'  Procad.  Six.  Ani.  Scot.,  vol.  iv.  p.  221. 

*  A  cupped  stone  ne&r  Locb  Anhie  ia  also  known  as  the  Stone  of  the  Standard, 
Clach-tia-bralaich  or  ClaA-na-braHA.  It  is  figured  and  described  in  the  iVoMo^in^, 
vol.  Kvi.  pp.  884,  385. 

•  Proceedingt,  vol.  iv.  pp.  219,  220 ;  vol.  xii.  pp.  226-236  ;  also  iu  Simpsoa'a 
Archaological  Easayt,  toI.  i.  p.  211. 
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the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  obsenred,  on  his  Btandard  being  pulled  up 
one  morning,  the  ball  glittering  in  a  clod  of  earth  hanging  to  the  flag- 
staff. The  chief  showed  the  ball  to  his  followers,  and  told  them  he  felt 
sure  its  brilliant  lights  were  a  good  omen,  and  foretold  their  victory  in 
the  forthcoming  battle.  Ever  after  the  stone  accompanied  the  clan 
whenever  it  was  "  out/'  and  was  always  consulted  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
battle.  Its  last  outing  was  at  Sheriffmuir  in  1715,  when  a  large  internal 
flaw  was  first  observed.^  In  a  manuscript  account  of  the  ball,  written 
between  1749  and  1780,  and  communicated  to  the  Society  by  Sir  Noel 
Paton,  a  slightly  different  account  is  given  as  foUows :' — 

'*  There  is  a  kind  of  stone  in  the  family  of  Strowan  which  has  been  cany'd 
in  their  pockets  by  all  their  representatives  time  out  of  mind.  Tradition  says 
that  this  stone  was  found  by  Duncan  Ard  of  Atholl,  the  founder  of  that 
family  in  Perthshire,  in  the  following  manner :  as  Duncan  was  in  pursuit  of 
M*Dougal  of  Lorn,  who  had  made  his  escape  from  him  out  of  the  island  of 
Lochranoch,  night  came  upon  him  towards  the  end  of  Locherichk,  and  he  and 
his  men  laid  them  down  to  rest,  the  Standard  Bearer  fixing  the  Staff  of  his 
Standard  in  the  ground  ;  next  morning,  when  the  man  took  hold  of  his  Stan- 
dard (as  it  happened  to  be  in  loose  Spouty  Ground  near  a  fountainX  the  Staff, 
which  probably  was  not  very  small  or  well  polished  in  those  Days,  brought  up 
a  good  deal  of  Gravel  and  Small  Stones,  and  amongst  the  rest  came  up  this 
Stone,  which,  being  of  a  brightness  almost  equal  to  Crystal,  Duncan  thought 
fit  to  keep  it  They  ascribe  to  this  Stone  the  Virtue  of  curing  Diseases  in 
Men  and  Beasts,  especially  Diseases  whose  causes  and  symptoms  are  not 
easily  discovered ;  and  many  of  the  present  Generation  in  Perthshire  would 
think  it  very  strange  to  hear  the  thing  disputed." 

In  another  manuscript,  written  about  1777,  it  is  further  stated  of  the 
Clach-na-Bratach  that  '*  it  is  still  looked  upon "  in  the  Highlands  "  as 
very  Precious  on  account  of  the  Virtues  they  ascribe  to  it,  for  the  cure 
of  diseases  in  Men  and  Beasts,  particularly  for  stoping  the  progress  of 
an  unaccountable  mortality  amongst  cattle.  Duncan  (t.e.,  Donacka 
Reamhar)  and  all  the  representatives  of  the  Family  from  Greneration  to 
Generation  have  carried  this  stone  about  their  persons ;  and  while  it 
remained  in  Scotland,  People  came  frequently  from  places  at  a  great 
distance  to  get  water  in  which  it  had  been  dipt  for  various  purposes."' 

*  Proceedings^  vol.  iv.  p.  219.  "  Ibid,,  vol.  xxi.  p.  228. 

»  JMd.,  p.  286. 
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The  last  occasion  on  which  this  ball  was  used  appears  to  have  been 
somewhere  between  1822  and  1830,  when  it  was  dipped  with  much 
gravity,  by  the  chief,  in  a  great  china  bowl  filled  with  water  from  a 
**  fairy  "  spring,  after  which  the  water  was  "  distributed  to  a  number  of 
people  who  had  come  great  distances  to  obtain  it  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses." 

Cflofih  Bhuat,  or  the  Powerful  Stone, — Pennant^  mentions  having  seen 
a  ball  of  rock-crystal,  or  a  "  crystal  gem  "  as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  mounted 
in  silver,  in  the  possession  of  Captain  Archibald  Campbell  of  Glenlyon, 
which  he  says  was  known  as  the  Clack  Bhuaij  or  the  ''  Powerful  Stone," 
and  that  good  fortune  was  supposed  to  attend  the  owner  of  it  It  appears 
to  have  been  efficacious  in  diseases  of  mankind  as  well  as  animal,  and 
Pennant  adds  that  for  the  use  of  it  "people  came  above  100  miles,  and 
brought  the  water  it  was  to  be  dipt  in  with  them ;  for  without  that,  in 
human  cases,  it  was  believed  to  have  no  effect."  The  ball  is  about  1| 
inch  in  diameter ;  and,  according  to  the  late  Sir  James  Simpson,  "  to 
make  the  water  in  which  it  was  dipped  sufficiently  medicinal  and 
effective,  the  stone,  during  the  process,  required  to  be  held  in  the  hand 
of  the  Laird."2 

In  the  Fingask  Collection,  at  present  exhibited  in  the  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art^  there  is  another  of  these  balls  of  rock-crystal,  about 
1^  inch  in  diameter,  mounted  in  silver  bands,  the  workmanship  of  which 
is  probably  of  the  end  of  the  last  or  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Unfortunately  it  has  no  history. 

A  fourth  ball,  also  mounted  in  silver,  for  use  as  a  charm,  was  exhibited 
to  the  Society  on  the  14th  December  1891,  by  Mrs  Gibson,  Bankhead 
House,  Forfar.  It  measures  about  1^  inch  in  diameter.  Unfortunately 
nothing  is  known  of  its  history  beyond  the  fact  that  it  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  family  of  the  present  owner  since  the  middle  of  last 
century  at'  least.  The  ball  may  have  been  found  in  England,  as  the 
first  member  of  the  family  in  whose  possession  it  is  known  to  have  been 
was  a  schoolmaster  in  Great  Yarmouth. 

*  Tour  in  ScotUmd,  vol.  i  p.  116. 

'  Proceed,  Soe.  AnL  Scot,,  voL  iv.  p.  221.  See  also  Dalyell,  Darker  Superstitions 
of  Seotlcmdf  p.  155. 
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The  National  Museum  possesses  a  ball  of  rock-crystal.  If  inch  in 
diameter,  said  to  have  been  found  somewhere  in  Fife  manj  years  ago. 
It  is  unmounted,  and  may  have  been  found  in  a  grave,  like  the  balls 
mentioned  in  Appendix  II. 

In  addition  to  the  balls  already  described,  there  are  also  a  number  of 
other  charms  of  rock-crystal,  formerly  held  in  high  repute  for  the  cure 
of  various  diseases. 

Keppoch  Charm-Stone, — ^This  charm  has  already  been  described  in 
the  Proceedings  ^  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Stewart,  of  Nether  Lochaber.  He 
makes  no  mention,  however,  of  what  disease  or  diseases  the  stone  was 
intended  to  cure,  nor  how  the  water  in  which  it  was  dipped  was  adminis- 
tered to  the  patient.  The  charm  is  "an  oval  of  rock-ciystal,  about 
the  size  of  a  small  egg,  fixed  in  a  bird's  claw  of  silver,  and  with  a 
silver  chain  attached,  by  which  it  was  suspended  when  about  to  be 
dipped."  The  charm  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Angus  MacDonell 
of  Insh,  a  cadet  of  the  MacDonells  of  Keppoch  and  the  Braes,  who 
emigrated  to  Australia  shortly  after  1854,  and  is  believed  to  have  taken 
the  charm  with  him.  The  following  form  of  words  was  repeated  as  the 
charm  was  being  dipped  in  the  water : — 


Oaelic. 

Bogam  thu  'sa  bhurn, 

A  l^ug  bhuidhe,  bboidheach,  bhua- 

dhar. 
Ann  am  bum  an  fhior-uisg ; 
Nach  d'  leig  Bride  a  tkruailleaclh, 

'An  ainm  nan  Abstol  naonih, 
'S  Muire  Oigh  nam  beusan, 

'N  ainm  na  Trianaid  ard, 
'S  nan  aiiigeal  dealrach  uile  ; 
Beannachd  air  an  l^ug  ; 
'S  beannachd  air  an  uisge, 
Leigheas    tinneas    cl^ibh     do    gach 
creutair  cuirte. 


Trantlaiion, 

Let  me  dip  thee  in  the  water, 

Thou     yellow,     beautiful     gem     of 

Power ! 
In  water  of  purest  wave, 
Wliich  (Saint)  Bridget  didn't  permit 

to  be  contaminated. 
In  the  name  of  the  Apostles  twelve, 
In  the    name    of   Mary,  Virgin   of 

virtues, 
And  in  the  name  of  the  High  Trinity 
And  all  the  shining  angels, 
A  blessing  on  the  gem, 
A  blessing  on  the  water,  and 
A  healing  of  bodily  ailments  to  each 

suffering  creature. 


*  Proceed.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot,,  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  167,  158. 
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"  To  understand  the  reference  to  St  Bridget  ^  in  the  incantation,  it  is 
necessary  to  mention  that  there  is  a  well  near  Keppoch,  called  Tohar- 
Bhride  (Bridget's  Well),  from  which  a  small  streamlet  issues.  It  was 
from  this  stream  that  the  water  was  taken  into  which  the  charm-stone 
was  to  be  dipped." 

The  Marquess  of  Breadalbane  possesses  a  charm  of  rock-crystal  set  in 
silver,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  and  has  been 
figured.'  The  setting  is  an  octagonal  disc  of  silver,  with  the  crystal 
secured  to  one  face,  and  with  eight  pearls  set  round  it  at  regular  intervals. 
The  crystal  is  probably  the  one  referred  to  in  the  "  Inventar  of  geir  left 
by  Sir  Coline  not  to  be  disponit  upon,"  as  follows : — "  Ane  stone  of  the 
quantitie  of  half  a  hen's  eg  sett  in  silver,  being  flatt  at  the  ane  end  and 
round  at  the  other  end  lyke  a  peir,  quhilk  Sir  Coline  Campbell,  first 
Laird  of  Glenvrquhy,  woir  quhen  he  faught  in  battell  at  the  Rhodes 
agaynst  the  Turks,  he  being  one  of  the  knychtis  of  the  Rhodes." '  In 
noticing  this  entry  Cosmo  Innes  says  :* — "  The  jewel  so  particularly 
described  as  the  amulet  worn  in  battle  by  the  Knight  of  the  Cross, 
would  seem  to  have  been  used  as  a  charm  for  more  homely  purposes 
afterwards."  He  does  not  tell  us,  however,  what  these  "homely 
purposes"  were. 

Among  the  objects  in  the  Sim  Collection,  presented  to  the  Museum  in 
1882,  is  an  oblong  piece  of  rock-crystal.  If  inch  in  length,  f  inch  in 
breadth,  and  f  inch  in  height,  in  a  setting  of  brass,  with  a  loop  at  one 
end  for  suspension.  ''  A  memorandum  accompanying  it,  in  Mr  Sim's 
hand,  states  that  it  was  purchased  at  Oban  on  6th  June  1851,  from 
Duncan  White,  jeweller  there,  and  that  it  was  believed  to  be  an  amulet 
or  charm-stone.  The  memorandum  also  states  that  it  had  been  twenty 
years  in  Mr  White's  possession,  and  during  that  time  he  had  met  with 
nothing  similar,  except  a  very  fine  one,  set  in  silver  and  encased  with 
other  red  stones,  for  which  he  wanted  a  large  sum."  ^ 

^  For  some  remarks  on  the  Irish  St  Bridget  and  the  Brigantia  of  Roman  Altars, 
see  Rhys,  Hibbert  Lectures,  pp.  75,  77.  For  the  cultua  of  St  Bridget  in  Scotland,  see 
Forbes,  KaUndars  of  SeoUish  Saints,  pp.  290,  291. 

'  SeoUish  National  Memorials,  p.  387.        '  Black  Book  of  Taymouth,  pp.  846,  847. 

*  Ibid,,  preface,  p.  iii.,  and  Sketches  of  Early  SeoUish  History,  pp.  348,  844. 

'  Proceed,  Soc.  Ant,  Scot,,  vol.  xvi.  p.  149. 
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An  oval  polished  crystal  of  a  yellowish  colour,  f  inch  in  length  by 
\^  inch  in  diameter,  exhibited  by  Dr  R  de  Brus  Trotter,  of  Perth,  is 
said  to  have  been  found  at  Leac-4i-Geelie,  Carrochtrie,  and  to  have  been 
used  like  the  clear  stone  of  the  diviners  in  Yucatan,  mentioned  in  the 
Appendix  (p.  526),  "  for  seeing  things  in." 

Curing-Stones.* 

That  certain  stones  possessed  curative  properties  of  an  occidt  nature 

was  formerly  the  common  belief  of  the  people  throughout  Scotland,  and 

^  The  following  notes  deacriptive  of  a  few  typical  Irish  curing-stones  are  added 
here  for  comparison  with  the  Scottish  examples :  (1)  In  "the  Relig"  near  Brack- 
less,  County  Donegal,  is  preserved  a  naturally  formed  stone  known  as  the  "  Healing 
Stone  of  St  ConalL  "     "  This  is  a  dark-brown-ooloured  stone,  measuring  6  inches  long 

and  8  inches  thick,  in  shape  and  size  somewhat  like  an  ordinary  dumb-bell 

This  stone  is  regarded  in  the  neighbourhood  with  the  highest  reverence,  and  is 
considered  to  have  a  most  powerful  effect  in  curing  all  kinds  of  diseases.  The  sick 
person  desiring  to  make  use  of  the  stone  has  it  brought  to  his  house,  where  it  is 
retained  till  it  is  no  longer  required,  in  which  case  it  is  returned  to  the  Eelig,  or 
till  a  more  urgent  case  arises  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  the  stone  is  transferred 
from  one  patient  to  the  other.  When  not  in  use  this  stone  is  kept  in  a  hollow  of 
the  broken  cross  on  the  top  of  the  cairn  at  the  B«lig,  exposed  to  all  weathers :  it 
has  no  custodian,  but  any  person  on  going  to  borrow  it  gives  notice  to  some  of  the 
families  living  near,  so  that  it  is  always  known  where  the  stone  is  ;  and  to  return 
it  id  a  matter  of  duty."  The  stone  was  in  use  in  1870  {Journal  Hoyal  HiaL  and 
Arch,  Assoc,  of  Ireland,  4th  series,  vol.  i.  p.  469).  (2)  At  Ballyvoomey,  Cork,  a 
spherical  stone,  about  5)  inches  in  diameter,  '*of  hard  brown  stone,  like  basalt,*' 
was  used  for  the  cure  of  murrain  in  cattle  {ibid,,  4th  scries,  voL  iii.  p.  444).  (3) 
An  amulet  of  banded  agate,  in  the  form  of  a  perforated  ball,  l-ffth  inch  in 
diameter,  known  as  the  Imokilly  Amulet  {Clock  Omra  Ua  MaceaiUe),  was  held  in 
great  repute  as  a  cure  for  murrain  and  hydrophobia.  For  the  cure  of  the  former 
disease  it  was  dipped  in  water,  which  was  then  given  to  the  suffering  cattle.  No 
particulars  are  given  of  its  use  in  hydrophobia  {ibid,^  4th  series,  vol  iii.  pp.  44(M44 
and  plate).  Windele  has  erroneously  described  the  Imokilly  Stone  as  *'  of  crystal, 
oval  in  form,  and  set  in  silver  "  {Journal  Kilkenny  Arclueoloffical  Society,  new  aeries, 
vol.  V.  p.  824).  (4)  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  was  found  in  the 
supposed  grave  of  St  Declan  at  Ardmore  a  small  stone,  sculptured  with  the  figure 
of  a  cross  on  one  side,  which  is  presumed  to  be  the  stone  mentioned  in  the  Life  of 
the  saint  It  is  stated  in  the  Life  that  when  the  saint  was  saying  mass  in  a  church 
in  Italy,  a  small  stone  sent  to  him  from  heaven  came  through  the  window,  and 
rested  on  the  altar  before  him.  It  was  called  Duivhin  Deaglin  (or  more  coireetly 
Duibh-mhoin  Deaglain,  i,e,,  Declan's  Black  Relic).  It  performed  many  miracles 
during  the  life  of  the  saint,  such  as  curing  sore  eyes,  headaches,  &c.,  and  was 
itself  the  subject  of  a  miracle  the  account  of  which  is  quoted  on  p.  521.    Judging 
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even  at  this  day  is  not  quite  extinct  among  us.  With  the  exception  of  the 
ciystal  balls  already  described,  the  greater  number  of  these  curing-stones 
are  merely  naturally-formed  pebbles,  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  bed  of 
any  stream,  or  picked  up  on  the  sea-shore.  Some  of  these  curing-stones 
are  known  by  name,  and  have  acquired  a  more  than  local  celebrity  from 
their  association  with  particular  individuals.  Of  these  the  chief  is  the 
Curing-Stone  of  St  Columba,  the  virtues  of  which  have  been  recorded 
by  Adamnan  as  follows  : — 

Curing-Stone  of  St  Columha. — "  About  the  same  time  the  venerable  man, 
from  motives  of  humanity,  besought  Broichan  the  Druid  to  liberate  a  certain 
Scotic  female  slave,  and  when  he  very  cruelly  and  obstinately  refused  to  part 
with  her,  the  saint  then  spoke  to  him  to  the  following  effect : — *  Know,  O 
Broichan,  and  be  assured,  that  if  thou  refuse  to  set  this  captive  free,  as  I  desire 
thee,  that  thou  shalt  die  suddenly  before  I  take  my  departure  again  from  this 
province.'  Having  said  this  in  presence  of  Brude,  the  king,  he  departed  from 
the  royal  palace  and  proceeded  to  the  river  Nesa  (the  Ness)  ;  from  .this  stream 
he  took  a  white  pebble,^  and  showing  it  to  his  companions  said  to  them  : — 

from  the  illastration,  I  believe  the  chann  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  moiety  of  a 
stone  mould  for  casting  fihulsB  of  cruciform  type  {ibid.,  new  series,  vol.  iii.  pp.  61,  52  ; 
and  Catalogue,  Museum  HoycU  Irish  Academy,  p.  181).  (5)  For  a  **  doctor-stone  " 
UBed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Onghterard,  County  Galway,  see  Jour.  Roy.  Hist, 
and  Arch.  Assoc.,  4th  series,  vol.  ix.  p.  72.  Several  small  stones  bearing  short 
Runic  inscriptions,  and  which  have  probably  been  used  as  amulets,  are  figured, 
and  described  by  Prof.  Stephens  in  his  Old  Northern  Munic  Monuments,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  858-862.  See  also  Wilde,  CataXogv^,  Museum  ILL  A.,  pp.  181, 132.  Curing^stones 
were  also  known  to  the  Icelanders.  They  are  mentioned  as  being  attached  to  the 
hilts  of  ancient  swords  to  rub  and  heal  the  wounds  with, — for  example,  the  sword 
Skofnung :  wounds  made  by  this  sword  could  only  be  healed  by  the  stone  grooved 
in  its  hilt— Laxdela  Saga,  250,  252,  and  Eormaks  Saga,  80  (Cleasby-Vigfusson, 
Icelandic- English  Dictionary,  s.v.  lyfsteinn).  In  Oaungu-Hr61fs  Saga  mention 
is  made  of  one  such :  *'i  aptra  hjalti  svertfsins  v6ru  leystir  lifsteinar  Jyeir,  er  eitr 
ok  svida  dnSgn  ur  sdrum,  ef  1  v6ru  skafnir  *'  {Fomaldar  SOgur  Nordrlanda,  vol.  iiL 
p.  244  ;  see  also  p  807).  In  Kormaks  Saga  (ed.  Mbbius,  capp.  12,  18)  Bersi  also 
wears  a  lyfstein  hung  on  his  neck  to  preserve  him  from  drowning 

'  In  connection  with  this  it  may  be  of  interest  to  draw  attention  to  the  discovery 
of  white  pebbles  in  association  with  burials  of  the  Bronze  Age,  for  which  see  Proceed. 
Soe.  Ant.  Scot.^  vol.  vi.  pp.  848,  845,  849,  855;  ibid.,  vol  zviii.  pp.  286-291  ; 
Collections  of  Ayrshire  and  OalUnoay  Archax>logical  Association,  vol.  vi  pp.  92,  94  ; 
Greenwell,  British  Barrows,  pp.  140,  165,  206  ;  Loch  Eiive  and  the  Sons  of  Uisnach, 
pp.  221,  228,  225.  Invalids  who  visited  St  Fill&n's  Well  at  Comrie  threw  a  white 
stone  on  the  saint's  cairn  {Old  Statistical  Account,  vol.  zi  p.  181). 
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" '  Behold  this  white  pebble,  by  which  Qod  will  effect  the  cure  of  many  <^i«pi>«ft« 
amoDg  this  heathen  nation.'  ^ 

"  Having  thus  spoken,  he  instantly  added,  '  Broichan  is  chastised  grievously 
at  this  moment,  for  an  angel  being  sent  from  heaven,  and  striking  him  severely, 
hath  broken  into  many  pieces  the  glass  cup  in  his  hand  from  which  he  was 
drinking,  and  hath  left  him  gasping  deeply  for  breath,  and  half  dead.  Let  us 
await  here  a  short  time,  for  two  of  the  king's  messengers,  who  have  been  sent 
after  us  in  haste,  to  request  us  to  return  quickly  and  help  the  dying  Broichan, 
who,  now  that  he  is  thus  terribly  punished,  consenteth  to  set  the  girl  free.' 

'*  Whilst  the  saint  was  yet  speaking,  behold  there  arrived,  as  he  had  pre- 
dicted, two  horsemen,  who  were  sent  by  the  king,  and  who  related  all  that  had 
occurred  to  Broichan  in  the  royal  fortress,  according  to  the  prediction  of 
the  saint — both  the  breaking  of  the  drinking  goblet,  the  punishment  of  the 
Druid,  and  his  willingness  to  set  his  captive  at  liberty ;   they  then  added, 

^  Another  stone  traditionally  assigned  to  St  Colamba  is  the  Clock  Huadh  or  **  Bed 
Stone,"  about  which  O'Donnell  recorHs  the  strange  legend  in  his  life  of  the  saint : — 
"Simul  etiam  cum  partu  enixa  est  mater  [Columbiee]  quasi  lapillum  quendara 
rubrum,  viilgo  Clock  Ruadk  dictum,  teteremque  mali  aurei  magnitndine,  qui  in 
eodom  prsedio  religiose  asservntiir."  The  family  of  O'Nahan,  who  were  the  hereditary 
herenachs  and  corbea  of  Gartan,  the  parish  in  which  St  Oolumba  was  bom,  had 
also  the  privilege  of  carrying  "  CoUumkillie's  read  stoane."  The  Donegal  Inquisition 
of  1609  finds  that  two  gorts  in  Garten  were  held  by  O'Nahan.  In  the  Laud 
MS.  (p.  95)  there  is  a  poem  ascribed  to  St  Oolumba  on  the  virtues  of  the  Bed 
Stone  wherewith  he  banished  the  demons  from  Sengleann  (now  Glencolumbkille, 
a  parish  in  the  extreme  south-west  of  Donegal).  O'Donnell  calls  the  latter  a 
hlvA  stone,  and  speaks  of  it  as  preserved  in  Glencolumbkille  (Beeves,  Adamnan,  Vita 
Saneti  ColumJxB,  pp.  830  and  281). 

A  blue  stone  preserved  in  the  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Columbus  on  Fladda-Chuin 
is  mentioned  by  Martin,  who  ascribes  extraordinary  virtues  to  it.  His  words  are : 
"  There  is  a  Chappel  in  the  Isle  dedicated  to  St  Columbus  ;  it  has  an  Altar  in  the 
East-end,  and  there  is  a  blue  Stone  of  a  round  Form  on  it,  which  is  always  moist. 
It  is  an  ordinary  Custom,  when  any  of  the  Fishermen  are  detained  in  the  Isle,  by 
contrary  Winds,  to  wash  the  blue  Stone  with  Water  all  round,  expecting  thereby  to 
procure  a  favourable  Wind,  which  the  credulous  Tenant  living  in  the  Isle  says  never 
fails,  especially  if  a  Stranger  wash  the  Stone  :  The  Stone  is  likewise  applied  to  the 
sides  of  People  troubled  with  Stitches,  and  they  say  it  is  effectual  for  that  purpose. 
And  so  great  is  the  regard  they  have  for  this  Stone,  that  they  swear  decisive  Oaths 
on  it"  (Description  of  ike  Western  Islands,  1716,  pp.  166,  167).  Martin  further 
mentions  that  in  the  Church  *'  built  by  the  famous  St  Columbus  "  in  Colonsay,  there 
was  in  his  time  an  Altar,  '*and  there  has  been  a  modem  Crucifix  on  it,  in  which 
several  precious  Stones  were  fix'd  ;  the  most  valuable  of  these  is  now  in  the  Custody 
of  Mack  Duffie,  in  black  Baimused  [nc]  Village,  and  it  is  us'd  as  a  Catholicon 
for  Diseases  "  {iJbid, ,  p.  246). 
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*  The  king  and  his  friends  have  sent  us  to  thee  to  request  that  thou  wouldst 
cure  his  foster-father  Broichan,  who  Heth  in  a  dying  state.' 

"  Having  heard  these  words  of  the  messengers,  St  Coluniba  sent  two  of  his 
companions  to  the  king  with  the  pebble  which  he  had  blessed,  and  said  to 
them,  *  If  Broichan  shall  first  promise  to  set  the  maiden  free,  then  at  once 
immerse  this  little  stone  in  water,  and  let  him  drink  from  it,  and  he  shall  be 
instantly  cured  ;  but  if  he  break  his  vow,  and  refuse  to  liberate  her,  he  shall 
die  that  instant.' 

^  The  two  persons,  in  obedience  to  the  saint's  instructions,  proceeded  to  the 
palace,  and  announced  to  the  king  the  words  of  the  venerable  man.  When 
they  were  made  known  to  the  king  and  his  tutor  Broichan,  they  were  so  dis- 
mayed that  they  immediately  liberated  the  captive,  and  delivered  her  to  the 
saint's  messengers.  The  pebble  was  then  immersed  in  water,  and  in  a  wonder- 
ful manner,  conti-ary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  the  stone  floated  on  the  water,  like 
a  nut  or  an  apple,  nor,  as  it  had  been  blessed  by  the  holy  man,  could  it  be 
submerged.  Broichan  drank  from  the  stone  as  it  floated  on  the  water,  and 
instantly  returning  from  the  verge  of  death,  recovered  his  perfect  health  and 
soundness  of  body. 

"This  remarkable  pebble,  which  was  afterwards  preserved  among  the 
treasures  of  the  king,  through  the  mercy  of  Qod  effected  the  cure  of  sundry 
diseases  among  the  people,  while  it  in  the  same  manner  floated  when  dipped  in 
water.  And  what  is  very  wonderful,  when  this  same  stone  was  sought  for  by 
those  sick  persons  whose  term  of  life  had  arrived,  it  could  not  be  found.  Thus 
on  the  very  day  on  which  King  Brude  died,  though  it  was  sought  for,  yet  it 
could  not  be  found  in  the  place  where  it  had  been  previously  laid."  ^ 

Curing-Stones  of  St  Fillan, — In  a  niche  in  the  wall  of  the  mill  at 
KiUin,  Perthshire,  there  are  preserved  a  number  of  stones,  which  are 
locally  known  as  the  healing  or  curing  stones  of  St  Fillan,  and  con- 
sidered to  be  efficacious  in  cases  of  insanity  and  rheumatism.  The 
stones  are  merely  small  boulders  of  quartzite  taken  from  the  bed  of  the 
river,  but  are  marked  by  small,  shallow,  rounded  cavities  on  their  faces. 
They  are  now  known  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  "  socket  stones  in 
which  the  spindle  of  the  upper  millstone  used  to  work  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  improved  machinery."*     It  is  stated*  that  a  niche  has 

^  Adamnan,  Life  of  St  Columbay  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxiv.  Edinr.  ed.  The  curing-stoue 
is  also  referred  to  iu  chapter  i.  of  the  Life^  which  i»  "A  brief  narrative  of  his  great 
miracles." 

'  Proceed.  Soe,  Ant,  Scot.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  107. 

^  Ibid,,  from  commuDications  of  Charles  Stewart  of  Killiu,  F.S.A.  Scot 
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always  been  made  in  the  wall  of  the  new  mill  which  succeeded  the  old 
one  down  to  the  present  day,  as  a  resting-place  for  the  stones ;  and  that 
on  the  saint's  day  in  1879,  the  villagers  assembled  and  put  clean  straw 
under  them.  The  precise  manner  in  which  the  stones  were  used  in 
effecting  a  cure  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  stated  that  water  poured  over  them 
was  used  by  the  patient — whether  outwardly  or  inwardly  is  not  known. 
A  correspondent  of  the  late  Dr  John  Stuart,  in  a  letter  dated  March 
1865,  also  refers  to  the  stones,  and  adds  that  each  one  '*was  supposed 

to  have  the  power  of  healing  a  particular  disease The  tradition 

of  the  country  points  them  out  as  the  identical  stones  blessed  by  the 
saint,  and  used  for  healing  disease  through  so  many  centuries,  almost  to  our 
own  time.     One  was  called  the '  heart  stone,'  another  the  'thumb  stone.'  "^ 

In  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Society  some  years  ago  ^  by  the  Bev. 
Dr  Hugh  Macmillan,  the  writer  describes  two  curing-stones  of  white 
quartz  which  lie  on  a  tombstone  in  an  old  burying-ground  known  as 
Cladh  Davi,  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Tay.  These  curing-stones,  like  those 
at  Killin  already  described,  were  also  originally  socket  stones.  Dr  Mac- 
millan says : — "  These  stones  are  said  to  cure  pectoral  inflammation 
when  the  water  is  applied  to  the  nipples ;  and  not  long  since  a  woman, 
who  was  thus  afflicted,  came  a  considerable  distance,  from  the  head  of 

Glen  Lochay,  to  make  use  of  this  remedy In  all  likelihood 

the  stones  belong  to  the  series  which  is  carefully  preserved  in  the  modern 

mill  at  Killin,  as  relics  of  St  Fillan It  is  said  that  some  of 

the  stones  in  the  collection  at  the  mill  were  lost  In  all  likelihood  the 
stones  in  Cladh  Davi  are  the  missing  ones,  though  how  or  why  or  when 
they  were  brought  to  the  latter  spot  there  is  no  record  to  telL" 

Curing'Sione  of  St  Molio. — ^Martin  is  the  only  writer  who  describes 

this  stone,  which  appears  to  have  been  held  in  great  repute  in  Arran  in 

his  day  for  removing  stitches  from  the  sides  of  sick  people,  and  for 

securing  victory  in  battle  to  Macdonald  of  the  Isles.     The  stone  has 

now  disappeared.^     Martin's  description  is  as  follows  :  * — 

^  MS.  letter  now  in  possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiqnariea.    See  also  Shearer's 
AniiquiHes  of  Stratheam,  reprint  1881,  p.  8. 

*  Proceed,  Soc.  ArU.  Scot,,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  876,  876. 
'  Originea  Parockiales  ScoticB,  pt.  ii  p.  246. 

*  Deacriptum  of  the  Western  Islands,  1716,  pp.  225,  226. 
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"  I  had  like  to  have  forgot  a  yalnable  Cariosity  in  this  Isle,  which  they 
call  Band  Mvluy}  i.e.  Molingus  his  Stone  Globe :  this  Saint  was  Chaplain  to 
Mack-Donald  of  the  Isles ;  his  Name  is  celebrated  here  on  the  account  of  this 
Globe,  so  much  esteem'd  by  the  Inhabitants.  This  Stone  for  its  intrinsick 
value  has  been  carefully  transmitted  to  Posterity  for  several  Ages.  It  is  a 
green  Stone  much  like  a  Globe  in  Figure,  about  the  bigness  of  a  Goose-Egg. 
The  Vertue  of  it  is  to  remove  Stitches  from  the  sides  of  sick  Persons,  by 
laying  it  close  to  the  Place  affected ;  and  if  the  Patient  does  not  out-live  the 
Distemper,  they  say  the  Stone  removes  out  of  the  Bed  of  its  own  accord,  and 
e  contra.  The  Natives  use  this  Stone  for  swearing  decisive  Oaths  upon  it.* 
They  ascribe  another  extraordinary  Vertue  to  it,  and  'tis  this  :  The  credulous 
Vulgar  firmly  believe  that  if  tliis  Stone  is  cast  among  the  Front  of  an  Enemy, 
they  will  all  run  away;  and  that  as  often  as  the  Enemy  rallies,  if  this  Stone  is 
cast  among  them,  they  still  lose  Courage,  and  retire.  They  say  that  Mack- 
Donald  of  the  Isles  carried  this  Stone  about  him,  and  that  Victory  was  always 
on  his  side  when  he  threw  it  among  the  Enemy.'    The  Custody  of  this  Globe 

^  In  the  graveyard  beside  the  ruined  church  of  Kilmacida,  near  Killeany,  Kerry, 
'*  is  a  small  pillar-stone,  cupped  at  top,  and  having  on  its  eastern  side  an  incised 
cross,  coloored  red  by  the  people.  A  magic  stone  ball  or  pebble  used  to  lie  in  this 
cap,  but  it  is  now  carefully  put  away  in  the  house  of  a  man  who  acts  as  its  guardian, 
and  allows  it  to  be  used  for  the  healing  of  sick  human  beings,  as  well  as  cattle,  in 
the  district  The  people  call  it  the  haully,  and  when  it  is  brought  into  use  it  is 
dipped  into  water,  in  which  the  sick  man,  woman,  or  child  bathes  his  or  her  hands. 
The  water  is  poured  on  ailing  cattle,  and  the  people  have  a  profound  faith  in  the 
healing  powers  of  the  havMy  and  water  thus  combined  "  {Journal  Royal  Hist,  and 
ArchoBol,  Assoc,  of  Irelavd,  4th  series,  vol.  vii.  p.  500). 

'  Other  oath-stones  in  lona  are  mentioned  by  Martin,  who  says  that  a  little  to  the 
west  of  "  the  Monk's  Fort"  in  lona  **  lie  the  black  Stones,  which  are  so  call'd  not 
from  their  Colour,  for  that  is  grey,  but  from  the  effects  that  Tradition  say  ensued  upon 
Perjury  if  any  one  became  guilty  of  it  after  swearing  on  these  Stones  in  the  usual 
manner,  for  an  Oath  made  on  them  was  decisive  in  all  Controversies.  Mack-Donald, 
King  of  the  Isles,  deliver'd  the  Rights  of  the  Lands  to  his  Vassals  in  the  Isles  and 
Continent,  with  up-lifted  Hands,  and  bended  Knees  on  the  black  Stones  ;  and  in  this 
Posture,  before  many  Witnesses,  he  solemnly  swore  that  he  would  never  recall  those 
Rights  which  he  then  granted  :  and  this  was  instead  of  his  Great  Seal.  Hence  it  is 
that  when  one  was  certain  of  what  he  affirm'd,  he  said  positively,  I  have  freedom  to 
swear  this  Matter  upon  the  black  Stones  "  (Description  o/t?ic  fFestem  Islands,  1716, 
pp.  259,  260  ;  see  also  Johnson's  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,  Glasgow  ed.,  1817, 
p.  282.    See  also  the  footnote  quoted  on  p.  446). 

'  In  1232  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent,  was  accused,  among  other  crimes,  of 
abstracting  from  the  royal  treasury,  to  send  to  Llewellyn  of  Wales,  a  precious  stone 
which  possessed  the  virtue  of  rendering  its  owner  invincible  in  war:  ''dixit  etiam 
rex,  quod  lapidem  quendom  pretiosum  nimis,  qui  talem  habuit  virtutem,  quod  in- 

voL.  yxvii.  2  F 
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is  the  peculiar  Privilege  of  a  little  Family  called  Clan-Ghattons,  alias  Mack- 
intosh ;  they  were  antient  Followers  of  Mack-Donald  of  the  Isles.  This 
Stone  is  now  in  the  Custody  of  Margaret  Miller,  alias  Mack-Intosh:  she 
lives  in  Baellmianich,  and  preserves  the  Globe  with  abundance  of  care ;  it 
is  wrapped  up  in  fair  Linen  Cloth,  and  about  that  there  is  a  piece  of  WooUea 
Cloth,  and  she  keeps  it  still  lock'd  up  in  her  Chest,  when  it  is  not  given  oat 
to  exert  its  qualities." 

Miscellaneous  Curing-Stonbs. 

Three  curing-stones  from  Ledaig,  near  Loch  fitive,  have  been  de- 
scribed in  the  Proceedings  ^  by  Prof.  Duns.  One  known  as  the  Cflach 
Leigh^  or  Stone  of  Medicine,  is  a  piece  of  clay  ironstone  tinged  with 
green,  "was  kept  in  the  best  chest  or  press  in  the  house,  carefully 
rolled  up  in  the  best  piece  of  dress,  and  when  taken  to  the  sick,  it  was 
wrapt  in  the  best  plaid  belonging  to  the  family.  It  was  believed  to  be 
efficacious  in  all  sorts  of  human  ailments,  and  was  in  use  over  a  very 
wide  district.  The  stone  was  put  into  the  hand  of  the  patient,  and '  the 
amount  of  clammy  sweat  which  gathered  round  the  stone  indicated  the 
extent  of  the  cure.' "     The  second,  or  the  "  Red  Stone  "  {Clack  Ruaidhe)^ 

vincibilem  reddidit  in  bello,  de  thesauro  sao  furtive  sustulit,  et  earn  Leolino  inimico 
8U0,  regi  Wallice,  proditiose  transmissit "  (Matt  Paris,  Chronica  Majora^  Rolls 
edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  222).  Victory-stones  were  also  known  to  the  Icelanders,  but 
unfortunately  the  texts  in  whioh  they  are  mentioned  give  no  particulars  as  to  their 
nature.  In  the  Saga  of  Didrik  of  Bern  (cap.  xzv.)  mention  is  made  of  King  Nidung's 
victory -stone  {sigr-steinn),  which  was  an  heirloom,  having  passed  from  father  to  son 
in  his  family,  and  which  possessed  the  power  of  ensuring  victory  to  him  who  bore 
it  in  the  fight  So  highly  did  the  King  value  the  stone,  that  when  he  found  he 
had  left  it  at  home,  he  offered  his  daughter  and  the  third  part  of  his  kingdom  to 
any  one  who  should  bring  it  to  him  before  the  commencement  of  the  battle  on  the 
following  day.  In  the  same  saga  a  second  victory-stone  is  mentioned,  which  belonged 
to  an  old  warrior  named  Sigurd,  and  which  he  appears  to  have  worn  hung  round  his 
neck.  His  daughter  stole  it  one  night  when  he  was  sleeping  after  drinking  wine, 
and  gave  it  to  a  young  warrior  named  Dietleib  with  whom  she  was  in  love  (yordiske 
Kasmpe-HistorUTf  andet  bind :  Sagaen  om  Kong  Didrik  af  Bern  og  hans  KcBmpar, 
Copenhagen,  1822,  pp.  74-76,  188,  190).  In  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Edin- 
burgh, is  a  small  oblong  pebble  {natap)  of  greenstone,  fth  inch  in  length  by  |th  inch 
in  diameter,  from  Emai,  New  Hebrides.  It  was  formerly  carried  in  war  by  the 
foremost  man  to  guide  the  company  in  order  to  strengthen  them  and  give  them 
success  in  the  battle. 
1  Ibid,,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  284,  285. 
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^as  in  common  use  towards  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  last  century 
.'f  for  rubbing  the  udders  of  cows  when  hardened  and  inflamed  by 
disease."  The  third  specimen  is  known  as  the  Spotted  Stone  (Clock 
Spotatc?ie)y  and  is  merely  a  piece  of  coarse  black  basalt,  which  had 
previously  been  used  as  a  hammer.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  in  one 
family  "  for  generations,"  and  to  have  been  used  "  over  the  whole  district 
for  rubbing  horses  suffering  from  stoppage  of  the  urine." 

In  a  note  to  his  paper,  Prof.  Duns  added  the  following  record  of  the 
use  of  a  curing-sfcone  in  Clackmannanshire,  which  he  had  received  from 
Peter  Miller,  Esq.,  a  Fellow  of  the  Society : — 

"  I  remember  when  a  boy,  eay  about  1820,  that  one  of  our  family  suffered 
much  pain  from  a  '  whitlow '  in  the  thumb,  which  was  tedious  and  loug  in 
healing,  all  the  more  so  that  there  was  a  large  piece  of  proud  flesh  on  the  sore. 
Severed  local  applications  had  been  used,  but  the  healing  process  went  on  very 
slowly.  The  old  matrons  coming  about  strongly  advised  that  Mrs  Ferguson's 
*  adder  stanes  should  be  applied  to  hasten  the  cure.  The  owner  of  them  was 
an  old  and  infirm  person,  but  her  daughter  came  and  performed  the  operation. 
It  was  made  by  herself  by  gently  stroking  the  diseased  thumb  with  the  stone 
in  a  slow  measured  manner  towards  its  extremity.  Then  the  stone  was 
applied  all  round  the  thumb  in  the  same  way.  These  operations  were  gone 
over  several  times  by  the  operator.  .  .  .  Some  days  after,  the  operation  was 
repeated  in  the  same  formal  way.  The '  stones  *  were  carefully  wrapped  up  in 
some  soft  sort  of  cloth  and  kept  in  a  silk  bag,  which  was  tied  iu  a  napkin. 
They  were  reported  to  be  an  heirloom  in  the  family  who  owned  them,  and  had 
been  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another.  The  belief  was  that  their 
efficacy  in  promoting  a  cure  depended  in  a  great  measure  on  their  application 
being  made,  on  the  diseased  member  or  body,  by  the  owner  of  them.  They 
were  considered  very  precious,  and  we  were  scarcely  allowed  to  touch  them,  as 
the  handling  and  touching  took  away  their  healing  virtues.  The  stones  were 
round,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  thickness  of  a  sparrow's  egg  at  the 
broad  end,  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  and  having  a  very  smooth  polished  surface, 
just  like  a  very  choice  pebble  that  one  often  meets  with  on  the  sea-shore,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  they  were." 

To  the  Rev.  Dr  J.  M.  Joass,  of  Golspie,  I  am  indebted  for  the  follow- 
ing notice  of  five  curing-stones,  formerly  used  in  the  parish  of  Criech, 
Sutherlandshire.  The  stones  are  now  in  his  possession.  Dr  Joass 
writes : — "  The  stones  referred  to  were  used  for  the  cure  of  sick  cattle 
■within  the  memory  of  the  sender,  who  desired  to  have  his  name  sup- 
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pressed  lest  he  should  incur  blame,  or  worse,  for  putting  them  into  the 
hands  of  probable  unbelievers.  He  is  still  alive.  They  are  smooth, 
beach-rolled  pebbles  of  clay-slate,  dark  and  unctuous  with  long 
handling. 

''  The  following  was  the  [Gaelic]  formula  used  within  forty  years  in 
Strathspey  when  such  charmnstones  were  employed.  *  Fatsher '  is  *  Pater ' 
and  means  '  Pater-noster,'  or  the  efficacy  of  the  same  transferred  to  a  rub 
with  the  stone  over  the  afflicted  part :  '  Aon  pcUsher,  dha  paUhery  tri 
pcUifJier,'  &c  (one  Pater,  two  Paters,  three  Paters,  &c.),  according  to 
virulence  of  the  disease  and  relative  needfid  number  of  rubs.  At  the 
close  the  performer  repeated  the  following,  also  in  Gaelic : 

*  Gu  maith  an  diugh^  ^sfhearr'  am  maireach; 
An  deigh  sin  gun  dad  ach  'n  larackJ 
i.e., 

*  This  day  well,  next  better  (far) ; 
After  that  nought  but  the  scar.' " 

Stone  for  Cure  of  Sterility. — Through  the  kindness  of  Mr  James  Shand 
of  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  I  am  enabled  to  exhibit  an 
egg-shaped  pebble  of  quartz,  2  inches  in  length  by  1^  inch  in  greatest 
diameter,  which  was  formerly  used  in  Shetland  as  a  cure  for  sterility. 
In  a  letter  to  me,  Mr  Shand  gives  the  following  account  of  the  method 
of  using  the  stone  : 

"  The  charm-stone  which  I  handed  to  you  was  for  many  years  used  in  the 
west  division  of  Sandsting  parish,  Shetland,  as  a  cure  for  sterility  in  women. 
It  was  given  to  the  lady  from  whom  I  received  it  by  an  old  woman  who  had 
actually  known  it  in  use.  The  modtu  operandi  was  for  the  would-be  mother  to 
wash  her  feet  in  bum  (t.^.,  'running')  water,  in  which  the  stone  was  laid.^    I 

^  Although  not  mentioned,  the  water  was  probably  ''south  running,"  as  water 
which  flowed  in  that  direction  was  believed  to  be  endowed  with  extraordinary  pro- 
perties (See  Dalyell,  Darker  Superstitums,  pp.  84-87 ;  Henderson,  Folk-lore  ofNortham 
Counties  of  Englandy  pp.  106,  107,  141).  In  other  instances  ordinary  rain-water 
which  had  accumulated  in  the  hollows  of  cup-marked  stones  was  believed  to  be  equally 
efficacious  for  the  cure  of  barrenness  in  women.  Thus  a  cupped  stone  containing 
*' cloud-drawn"  water,  at  Arpafeelie,  near  Inverness,  was  until  lately  visited  by 
childless  women,  who  bathed  in  its  water  before  simrise  {Proceed.  Soc,  AnL  SooL,  voL 
xvi.  p.  887).  Similarly,  the  rain-water  contained  in  "St  Columba's  Font,"  near 
Abriachan,  Inverness,  is  also  "said  to  have  salutary  eflfects  in  connection  with  child- 
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rather  think  there  were  some  other  formalities,  but  these  I  have  unhappily 
forgotten.  The  stone  was  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Italy  originally — 
this,  no  doubt,  being  calculated  to  make  it  seem  more  valuable.  Unlike  most 
charms,  it  was  not  preserved  in  one  family,  but  passed  from  the  hands  of  one 
wise  woman  to  another,  the  trust  being  only  relinquished  when  the  holder 
was  on  her  death-bed.'' 

bearing,  and  women  are  said  to  have  frequented  it  in  this  belief  till  recently"  {ibid,, 
pp.  877,  878).     Numerous  other  virtues  were  ascribed  to  the  rain-water  accumulated 
in  the  artificial  or  natural  hollows  on  earth-fast  boulders,  such  as  caring  the  whoop- 
ing-cough in  children,  removing  warts  from  the  hands,  and  caring  diseased  eyes. 
Many  of  these  cavities  are  dignified  by  the  name  of  "well,"  though  holding  only  at 
most  about  a  couple  of  quarts.     The  rain-water  in  a  large  cup-hollow  on  a  boalder 
at  Arisaig  imparted  peculiar  cunning  to  the  hand  and  strength  to  the  arm  of  any 
apprentice  smith  who  washed  his  hands  in  it  **  at  sunrise  on  the  first  day  of  May" 
{ibid.f  p.  897).     At  Fernan,  Loch  Tay,  is  a  cup-marked  boulder,  known  as  the 
Claeh-na'Cruichi'* Stone  of  the  Measles"),  the  rain-water  contained  in  one  of  the 
cavities  of  which  ''when    drank  by  the  patient  was  supposed  to  be  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  that  disease"  (ibid.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  870).     The  Well  of  the  Whooping- 
Cough  {Fuaran  na  Druihh  Ckasad)  at  Auchmore,  Eillin,  is  simply  a  hollow  in  a 
boulder  containing  rain-water  {ibid,,  pp.  872,  878  ;  see  also  p.  875  for  a  "  dripping- 
well"  near  Momish,  formerly  resorted  to  in  cases  of  whoopiug-coiigh).    A  stone 
known  as  the  Clach'n  dru*  chaad  { —  whooping-cough  stone)  on  the  farm  of  Easter 
Kindrochit,  Athole,  has  a  cavity  on  the  top  in  which  rain-water  gathera     From 
time  immemorial  the  water  has  been  famed  for  curing  whooping-coagh,  "  children 
from  all  parts  being  brought  there  by  their  parents  to  drink  the  water,  which  was 
given  to  them  in  a  spoon  made  from  the  horn  of  a  living  cow  "  {ibid.,  vol.  zxiv.  p. 
882).     The  water  contained  in  the  cavity  of  another  stone  near  the  old  castle  of 
Garth,  formerly  frequented  for  the  whooping-cough,  was  also  given  to  the  patients 
in  a  spoon  made  from  a  living  horn  {heoadfiarc),  that  is,  a  horn  taken  from  a  living 
cow.     The  use  of  the  quick-horn  spoon  appears  to  have  been  essential  in  this  latter 
case  at  least  (ibid.,  vol.  xx.  p.  46);     At  another  whooping-cough  well  at  Edinchip, 
Balquhidder,  the  water  was  also  administered  to  the  patient  in  a  spoon  made  from 
the  horn  of  a  living  cow  (ibid.,  vol.  xxi.  p.  85,  note),     A  boalder  known  as  Cladi, 
nan  mU  (Stone  of  the  Eyes),  with  a  natural  cavity  containing  rain-water,  at  Wester 
Auchleskine,  Balquhidder,  was  famous  as  a  curing- well  for  sore  eyes  (ibid.).     The 
rain-water  which  accumulated  in  a  cavity  of  one  of  the  copestones  of  the  wall  sur- 
rounding the  old  burial-ground  of  Inverallan,  Strathspey,  was  formerly  used  by 
boys  troubled  with  warts  to  bathe  their  hands,  in  the  belief  that  so  doing  would 
cause  the  warts  to  disappear  (ibid.,  vol.  xxiii  p.  88).     At  the  foot  of  Dun-Fhnolain, 
Comrie,  Perthshire,  there  is  a  basin,  made  by  Saint  Fillan,  ''on  the  top  of  a  large 
stone,  which  seldom  wants  water,  even  in  the  greatest  drought:  and  all  who  are 
distressed  with  sore  eyes  must  wash  them  three  times  with  this  water  "  (Old  Statistical 
Account,  voL  xi.  p.  181). 
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Notwithstanding  the  statement  that  the  stone  was  hrought  from  Italy, 
there  is  nothing  in  its  appearance  or  form  to  confirm  such  a  belief.  In 
all  probability  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  water-rolled  pebble^ 
picked  np  on  the  beach. 

A  ring  of  jet,  found  in  a  cairn  in  the  parish  of  Inchinnan  about  1753, 
was  preserved  in  the  parish  of  East  Kilbride  as  an  inestimable  specific 
in  diseases,  and  imagined  to  be  ''  more  valuable  than  many  tons  weight 
of  medicine."  ^ 

An  oval  water-worn  pebble  of  quartz,  now  in  the  Museum,  was  formerly 
kept  over  the  lintel  of  the  byre-door  at  Cachladhu,  a  croft  about  a  mile 
from  St  FiUans,  Perthshire,  and  used  to  protect  the  cattle  from  all  kinds 
of  disease.  In  addition  to  using  the  stone,  the  animal,  when  ill,  "  had 
to  be  supplied  with  water  from  a  stream  that  was  commonly  crossed  by 
the  living  and  the  dead,  and  two  or  three  pieces  of  silver  money  were 
put  in  the  coggie,  and  the  water  was  taken  from  the  burn  or  river, 
usually  under  a  bridge,  '  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,'  repeated  in  Gaelic,  and  then  given  to  the  animal"' 

A  small  perforated  ball  or  bead  of  Scotch  pebble,  -{-^  of  an  inch  in 

diameter,  exhibited  by  Mrs  Duncan,  Rosehearty,  through  Dr  Gregor,  of 

*  Pitsligo,  has  already  been  described  by  him.     It   "  has  been  in  the 

possession  of  the  present  family  for  at  least  six  generations,  [and]  has 

the  virtue  of  curing  diseases  of  the  eye.     It  goes  by  the  name  of  the 

^  Ure,  RtUherglen  and  East  Kilbride^  1793,  p.  220.  Jet  was  held  in  high  repute 
among  the  Romans.  Pliny  says  of  it :  **  Fugat  serpen tes  ita,  recreatqne  yiilv»  Strang- 
nlationes.  Deprehendit  sonticum  morbum,  et  virginitatem  suffitns.  Idem  ex  vino 
deooctus  dentibus  medetur,  stromisque  cers  permixtos.  Hoc  dicuntnr  nti  Magi  in 
ea,  quam  vocant  azinomantiam :  et  perari  negant,  si  eventurnm  sit,  quod  aliqnis 
optet"  {ffist.  Nat,y  lib.  xzzvi.  cap.  84).  See  also  Dioscorides,  De  Medica  Materia^ 
lib.  y.  cap.  146  ;  Orpheus,  IIcpl  Aid^v,  468-487  ;  Marbodus,  Liber  de  Oemmis,  cap. 
xviii. ;  Boetius,  Cfemmarum  et  Lapidum  Historian  lib.  ii.  capp.  163-165  ;  Gamillus 
Leonardus,  Speculum  Lapidum^  p.  83  ;  Bartholomew,  De  Froprietatibus  JZeruni, 
Tre visa's  trans.,  lib.  zvi.  cap.  xliz.  ;  Rulandus,  Lexicon  AkhemioB,  pp.  287-240 ; 
Kicols,  Arcula  Oemmea,  pp.  171,  172,  *'  It  is  reported  of  it  [Jet],  that  the  wearing 
of  this  stone  doth  secure  men  from  noctumall  fears,  from  Incubus  or  Succubus,  or 
the  nightnuire,  and  from  evil  spirits  ;  and  that  it  being  drunk,  will  show  whether  a 
maid  have  her  virginite  or  no." 

'  Proceed,  Soc  AnL  Scot.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  25;  Archceologieal  JSeview,  vol.  iL  p.. 
104. 
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'  ee-6tehn/  and  is  thought  to  contain  all  the  colours  of  the  eye 

When  put  into  a  mixture  of  milk  and  water,  a  lotion  is  formed  capable 
of  curing  every  kind  of  disease  of  the  eye."  ^  Should  this  charm  fall  to 
the  ground,  the  virtue  is  immediately  gone  from  it.' 

In  Kirkcudbrightshire,  according  to  the  late  Mr  Joseph  Train,  per- 
forated discs  uf  shale  or  cannel  coal  were  believed  to  be  capable  of  pre- 
serving horses  and  cattle  from  the  effects  of  witchcraft.  There  have 
been  found  at  different  times  near  Hallfeme,  he  says,  '^  several  round 
fiat  stones,  each  5  or  6  inches  diameter,  perforated  artificially  in  the 
centre.  Even  within  the  memory  of  some  persons  yet  alive,  these  per- 
forated stones  were  used  in  Galloway  to  counteract  the  supposed  effects 
of  witchcraft,  particularly  in  horses  and  black  cattle.  *  The  canie  wife 
o'  Glengappock  put  a  boirt  [bored]  stane  into  nne  tub  filled  withe  water, 
and  causit  syne  the  haill  cattell  to  pass  by,  and  when  passing  springled 
ilk  ane  o'  them  with  a  besome  dipped  in  it.'  One  of  these  perforated 
stones,  as  black  and  glossy  as  polished  ebony,  is  also  in  mj  possession. 
It  was  recently  found  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  byre,  where  it  had 
evidently  been  placed  for  the  protection  of  the  cattle.^  * 

ClctchrChrubain. — Pennant  mentions  a  curii^-etone  known  in  Islay 
as  "  Cla4^h  Crubain'^  and  used  "  to  cure  all  pains  in  the  joints,"  which  he 
describes  as  a  "  species  of  fossil  shell  called  Gryphites."  ^  Armstrong 
calls  it  "  an  Hebridean  amulet  for  curing  rheumatism  and  all  diseases  of 
the  joints."  * 

A  rough  nodule  of  chalk  flinty  naturally  perforated,  formerly  used  in 
Aberdeenshire  for  the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  body  generally,  is  exhibited 
by  Dr  S.  de  Brus  Trotter,  of  Perth,  who  has  also  kindly  communicated 
the  following  account  of  its  use : — **  The  rough  piece  of  flint,  with  a 

^  Folk-lore  of  the  North-EaM  of  Scotland,  p.  89. 

'  A  blaish  green  stone,  preserved  at  Thrustletou,  North  Devon,  is  known  as  the 
"kenning-stone,"  and  is,  or  was,  much  resorted  to  by  people  troubled  with  sore 
eyes.  ''If  the  eye  be  rubbed  with  the  stone,  the  sufferer  is  cured." — Henderson, 
Folk-lore  of  the  Northern  Counties,  p.  145. 

'  Communication  by  Joseph  Train,  quoted  in  the  New  Statistical  AceouiU,  1845, 
KirkcndbrightHhire,  p.  196. 

*  Tow  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  2nd  ed.,  p.  265. 

<^  Qaelic-English  Dictionary,  1825,  s.v. 
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natural  hole  in  it>  I  got  from  a  lady  now  in  Perth.  It  was  left  with 
other  things  to  her  mother,  hy  an  old  woman,  a  reputed  witch,  named 
Christian  Smith,  who  had  a  croft  a  few  miles  north  of  £llon  in  Aber- 
deenshire. She  had  three  perforated  stones,  which  she  kept  hanging 
from  the  hacks  of  chairs  in  her  parlour.  One  was  for  curing  diseases  of 
the  head,  one  for  diseases  of  the  hearty  and  the  one  I  have  for  diseases 
of  the  body  generally.  The  sick  person  was  brought  to  her,  the  stone 
was  placed  on  a  peat  in  the  middle  of  the  fire,  some  words  being  said, 
and  when  the  stone  was  heated  sufficiently  to  cause  a  slight  fizz  it  was 
dipped  with  some  words  in  some  water  in  a  bowl.  The  patient  then 
drank  the  water,  and,  paying  a  fee,  went  off  rejoicing.  Obstinate  cases 
required  sometimes  the  patient  to  come  three  times." 

'^  A  perforated  stone,  having  the  appearance  of  amber,  semi-transparent, 
weathered  on  the  surface,  and  waterwom,"  was  described  in  1874  as 
being  at  that  time  believed  in  the  Lewis  to  possess  extraordinary  curative 
virtue,  "  both  with  regard  to  man  and  beast^  when  they  happen  to  be 
serpent-bitten."  It  is  further  stated  "  that  its  loss  would  be  regarded  as 
a  great  calamity  by  the  whole  district,"  and  that  "it  has  been  sent  to  all 
the  villages  for  many  miles  round  about^  and  was  in  special  request  when 
the  ordinary  serpent-stones  failed  in  effecting  a  cure."  ^ 

"  Mark-Stanbb." 

The  belief  that  the  nightmare  was  caused  by  a  wicked  hag  or  ogress 
named  ^^  Mara^*  crushing  or  trampling  on  a  person  during  sleep*  was 
common  among  the  Teutonic  races,  and  is  only  recently  extinct  in 
Scotland, — if  indeed  it  really  be  so.  The  Mara  was  also  in  the  habit 
of  taking  horses  out  of  their  stables  during  the  night  and  riding  them 
about ;  and  horses  so  ridden  were  found  in  the  morning  with  tangled 
manes   and   bodies   dripping   with  sweat.     A    "self -holed"   stone,   or 

^  Proceed.  Soe.  Ant.  Scot.,  vol.  x.  pp.  742,  743. 

^  The  belief  that  nightmare  was  caused  by  an  evil  spirit  was  common  in  other 
countries  besides  Europe.  See  instances  in  Lubbock,  Origin  of  CiviliacUion,  4th  ed. , 
pp.  217,  218  ;  Tylor,  Frimitive  Culture^  8rd  ed.,  vol.  11.  p.  189  ;  Dorman,  Origin  of 
Primitive  Superstitions,  p.  61 ;  Anglo-Saxon  Leeehdoma,  vol.  i. ,  introdnctioiiy 
pp.  xxxlii.-xxxvi.  where  several  classical  Instances  are  qnoted. 
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naturally  perforated  pebble,  known  as  a  ''  hag-stone  "  ^  in  England  and  as 

a  "  mare^tane  "  ^  in  Scotland,  hnng  about  the  bed  or  in  the  stable  was 

sufficient  to   keep  the   Mara  at  a  distance.     Butler^  refers   to  these 

perforated  stones  in  Hvdibraa  in  speaking  of  Lilly  the  astrologer  who 

could — 

"  Chase  evil  spirits  away  by  dint 
Of  sickle,  horse-shoe,  hollow  flint" 

Pennant  mentions  *  his  having  been  told  by  a  farmer  at  Pentonlins, 
Dumfriesshire,  "that  a  pebble  naturally  perforated  was  an  infallible 
cure,  hung  over  a  horse  that  was  Tiag^rtdden,  or  troubled  with  nocturnal 
sweats."  The  same  custom  was  followed  in  Kithsdale  in  1766.^  In 
Angus  the  stone  was  one  such  as  is  "  often  found  by  the  sea-side  or  on 
the  banks  of  a  river,  with  one  or  more  natural  holes  in  it."  ®  There  is 
no  specimen  of  a  mare-stane,  so  called,  in  the  National  Museum,  such  as 
has  been  used  to  protect  horses  from  being  mare-ridden,  but  there  is  a 
naturally  perforated  pebble  of  greenstone  which  was  hung  up  in  a  byre 
at  Cumbernauld,  Dumbartonshire,  to  protect  the  cattle  from  witchcraft^ 

^  "  Hag-stone,  a  stone  with  a  hole  in  it,  hung  at  the  bed's  Lead,  and  supposed  to 
have  the  power  of  preventing  the  nightmare ;  so  called  because  the  disorder  was 
imagined  to  be  occasioned  by  a  witch  sitting  on  the  stomach." — Wright,  Dictionary 
of  Obsolete  cmd  Provincial  English^  vol.  ii.  p.  544. 

'  "  Marb-stank  a  rough  stone,  resembling  the  stone  hatchet  in  shape ;  often 
one  that  has  been  taken  out  of  the  bed  of  a  river,  and  worn  down  by  collision  or 
friction,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  cord  being  fixed  round  it — Angus. 

"  This  ifl  hung  up  in  a  stable  ;  being  viewed  by  the  superstitious  as  a  certain  anti- 
dote to  their  horses  being  rode  by  the  hag  called  the  Mare," — Jamieson,  Scottish 
Dictionary,  s.v. 

'  Hudibras,  part  ii.  canto  iii.  IL  201-92. 

*  Tour  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  2nd  ed.,  p.  86. 

^  Scots  Magazine,  1766,  p.  229  ;  in  Teviotdale  a  stone  with  a  natural  hole  in  it 
was  suspended  by  a  string  over  the  weaver's  web  to  protect  it  from  witchcraft — 
Edin^rgh  Magassine,  1820,  part  i.  p.  845. 

'  Literarr/  and  Statistical  Magaziiu/or  Scotland,  1819,  vol.  iii.  p.  246. 

^  Aubrey,  writing  in  1686-7,  says,  '*  In  the  West  of  England  (and  I  beleeve,  almost 
everywhere  ia  this  nation)  the  carters,  and  groomes,  and  hostlers  doe  hang  a  flint 
(that  has  a  hole  in  it)  over  horses  that  are  hagge-ridden  for  a  preservative  against 
it"  {Bemains  of  Oentilisme  and  Judaisms,  p.  28  ;  also  Miscellanies,  1686,  pp.  Ill, 
112).  In  Notes  and  Queries  (1st  ser.,  vol.  iv.  p.  54)  mention  is  made  of  a  large  stone 
hung  in  a  Suffolk  farmer's  cow-house,    ''as  a  preventative  of  nightmare  in  the 
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A  small  pebble  of  greenish  sandstone,  with  two  perforations,  and  with 
the  name  William  H  Scott  scratched  on  one  face,  found  in  the  ruins  of 
an  old  cow-byre  in  Dumfriesshire,  is  also  in  the  National  Museum. 

In  the  Ynglinga  Saga  is  an  account  of  King  Vanland,  who  was 
bewitched  by  a  Finnish  sorceress  (seidkonu)  named  Hulda,  who  caused 
him  to  be  trampled  to  death  by  a  "  mara."  ^ 

Three  "  mare-stanes  "  formerly  used  at  Marykirk,  near  Montrose,  were 
exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  in  June  1877, 
and  described  as  follows :' — 

^'  One  of  the  stones  has  two  human  teeth  inserted  and  fixed  in  the  natural 
holes  in  the  stone.     It  was  known  to  have  been  seventy  years  in  one  house, 

and  was  given  to  Mr  A ,  of  Marykirk,  by  an  old  lady.    She  had  used  it  to 

ward  off  bad  dreams. 

"  The  other  two  are  thus  described  by  the  person  who  procured  them : — 
'  Mare-Stanes  were  very  common  in  this  district  (Marykirk),  and  many  are 
used  yet,  but  those  who  are  in  possession  of  them  do  not  like  to  own  it.  They 
are  still  common  in  the  fishing  villages  along  our  coast 

"  *  The  old  grandfather  of  Mrs  N.  sometimes  comes  to  Marykirk  on  a  visit, 
brings  his  mare-stane  in  his  pouch,  and  hangs  it  in  his  bed.  He  comes  from 
Stonehaven,  and  is  an  old  fisherman. 

" '  Sandy  M.'s  wife,  while  she  stayed  at  B.,  always  kept  the  mare-stane  in 
the  bed ;  and  a  Mrs  G.,  of  Edinburgh,  a  lady  who  came  to  B.,  many  years, 
always  liked  that  stone  in  her  bed. 

'' '  Old  Susan  S.  assures  me  that  when  the  females  of  a  house  had  all  the 
work,  and  were  '  stinted '  to  do  a  given  amoimt  of  work  at  the  spinning-wheel 
before  they  got  any  supper,  and  so  much  before  they  went  to  bed,  they  were 

cattle ; "  see  also  Henderson,  Folk-lore  <if  the  Northern  CountUi  rf  JBngltnut, 
p.  166,  note. 

^  Ynglinga  Saga,  cap.  xvi.  in  ffeimskringla,  ed.  Unger,  p.  18 :  "  £n  er  hann 
hafdi  litt  sofnat,  kalla^i  hann  ok  sag(Ti,  at  inara  trad  hann.  Menn  hann  f6ni  til,  ok 
Tildn  l^dlpa  honnm  ;  en  er  )»eir  t6ko  uppi  til  hofudsins,  >d  trad  hon  f6tleggina,  st& 
at  nsr  brotnudu  ;  )»  t<Ska  jwir  til  fdtanna,  >a  kafdi  hon  hOfndit,  svi  at  ^  d6 
hann."  In  the  Loece  Boc  two  recipes  are  given  to  rid  people  of  the  nightmare  (AnglO' 
Saxon  LeechdomSf  vol.  ii.  pp.  141,  807 ;  see  also  the  nightmare  spells  in  Grimm, 
Teutonic  Mythology^  vol.  iii.  pp.  1246-1247.  For  additional  notes  on  the  man  see 
Ihre,  Olosaarium  SuiogothtGum,  torn.  ii.  «.«.  MabA;  Keyaler,  AnHqvitates  Sqt- 
tentrionales  et  CeUUce,  1720,  pp.  497-504  ;  Thorpe,  Northern  Mythology,  voL  iL 
pp.  18,  19,  169,  170;  vol.  iii.  pp.  29,  154,  202-205,  880;  Ralandna,  Lexicon 
AlchemioBy  1612,  p.  451,  «.v.  SuccuBUS. 

^  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  InstUtUey  vol.  xvii.  pp  185,  186. 
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very  liable  to  take  the  ^iiiare'  (ie.,  nightmare)  owing  to  anxiety  connected 
with  their  stints,  and  the  '  stane'  was  a  regular  preventative.  Married  ladies, 
she  says,  when  in  an  interesting  condition,  were  very  particular  in  having  the 
mare-stane  in  the  proper  place,  and  she  has  known  ^stanes'  hung  in  byres, 
behind  cows  expected  to  calve,  to  ensure  safety.'" 

A  "  mare-stane  "  now  in  the  Museum  was  obtained  a  few  years  ago 

by  Sergeant  M'Millan  of  the  Wigtownshire  Constabulary,  who  folind  it 

in   actual  use   at   Grordieston  Mill,  Dairy,   Galloway.     It  is  a  small 

naturaUy-perforated  concretion  of  flint,  and  was  kept  hung  within  the 

bed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  away  the  nightmare  and  evil  dreams. 

A  second  ''  mare-stane  "  found  in  use  in  Penninghame  Parish  was,  after 

a  good  deal  of  persuasion,  secured  by  Sergeant  McMillan  for  a  number  of 

jubilee  coins.     In  a  letter   to   me   Sergeant  M^illan  says,  the  old 

woman  in  whose  possession  it  then  was,  stated  that  her  mother,  her 

grandmother,  and  herself  kept  it  hanging  at  the  bed  head  "  for  luck." 

The  day  after  the  stone  was  sold^  its  late  owner  walked  a  distance  of 

six  miles  to  the  sergeant's  house  to  get  it  back  again,  stating  that 

"  she  had  not  got  one  single  wink  of  sleep  the  previous  night,  and  that 

she  could  account  for  it  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  fact  of  her  having 

parted  with  the  charm.     Being  assured  that  she  should  have  it  returned 

to  her,  she  set  off  on  her  six  mile  journey  home,  and  no  doubt  she  has 

the  charm  doing  duty  in  her  bed  at  the  present  day."  ^ 

Thunderbolts. 

The  belief  that  the  imperforate  axes  of  the  Stone  Age  are  thunder- 
bolts which  have  fallen  from  the  clouds  during  thunderstorms,  is  spread 
throughout  almost  the  whole  world.^     Marbodus,  Bishop  of  Bennes, 

1  In  Suffolk  a  perforated  stone  hnng  in  the  bedroom,  "  or  a  knife  or  steel  laid  under 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  was  of  equal  service  to  the  sleeper"  as  a  preventative  of  night- 
mare (Notes  and  Queries,  let  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  54). 

'  See  the  numerous  examples  quoted  in  Evans,  Ancient  Stane  Implements,  pp. 
51-58  ;  Tylor,  Early  History  of  Mankind,  Srd  edition,  pp.  209,  223-228 ;  and  in 
Cartailhac,  L*Affe  de  Pierre  dans  Us  Souvenirs  et  Superstitions  populaires^  pp.  7-88. 

In  Burma  stone  and  also  bronze  implements  are  believed  to  be  thunderbolts 
(miogyos),  which,  after  they  fall  and  penetrate  the  earth,  take  nine  years  again  to 
find  or  work  their  way  up  to  the  surface  (Anderson,  Expedition  to  Western  Yunan 
ma  Bhamo,  p.  410) ;  see  also  Proceed,  Soc  Ant,  London,  2nd  series,  vol.  iii.  pp.  96, 
97  ;  and  Proceed,  Soc  Ant,  Scot.,  vol.  zxvi.  p.  408. 
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in  the  eleventh  century,  ascribes  the  following  origin  and  virtues  to  the 
stone  axe  or  ceraunius :  ^ 

**  Ventoram  rabie  cum  turbidue  sestuat  aer, 
Cum  tonat  horrendum,  cum  fulgurat  iguens  Kther, 
Nubibua  illisus,  cgbIo  cadit  iste  lapillus, 
Cujus  apud  GrsRcos  extat  de  fulmine  nomen. 
Illis  quippe  locis  quos  constat  fulmine  tactos, 
Iste  lapis  tantum  repiriri  posse  putatur ; 
Unde  Ceraunius  est  Qneco  sermone  vocatus  : 
Nam  quod  nos  fulmen,  Graeci  dixere  «cpa^or. 
Qui  caste  gerit  hunc,  k  fulmine  non  ferietur ; 
Nee  domus,  aut  villa5|  quibus  assuerit  lapis  ille. 
Sed  neque  navigio  per  flumen  vel  mare  vectus, 
Turbine  mergetur,  vel  fulmine  percutietur. 
Ad  causes  etiam  vincendaque  prselia  prodest, 
£t  dulces  Bomnos,  et  dulcia  somnia  prsostat" 

In  Sweden  stone  axes  were  believed  to  be  a  protection  against  light- 
ning, and  "  in  some  districts  they  were  formerly  placed  in  the  bed  beside 
women  near  their  confinement,  in  order  to  lighten  the  pains  of  labour. 
They  are  still  occasionally  used  by  the  peasantry  against  a  cutaneous 
disease  in  children  called  the  '  white  fire.'  With  the  aid  of  a  piece  of 
steel,  sparks  are  emitted  from  them  which  are  made  to  fall  upon  the 
head  of  the  child."  *  In  Germany  during  a  thunderstorm  a  black  wedge 
is  believed  to  dart  out  of  the  clouds  and  to  bury  ''  itself  in  the  earth  as 
deep  as  the  highest  church-tower  is  high.  But  every  time  it  thunders 
again,  it  begins  to  rise  nearer  to  the  surface,  and  after  seven  years  you 
may  find  it  above  ground.  Any  house  in  which  it  is  preserved  is  proof 
against  damage  by  lightning ;  when  a  thunderstorm  is  coming  on,  it 
begins  to  sweat."  ^     Sir  John  Evans  mentions  an  instance  which  came 

^  Liber  de  Oemmis,  sect,  xxviii.  apud  Hildebert,  Opera  tarn  edita  gtcam  inedita^ 
Acceaaerunt  Marhodi  .  .  .  opuseula.  Paris,  1708.  See  also  Glanvil  Bartholomew, 
De  Proprietaiihus  lUrum,  Trevisa's  trans.,  1526,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  xxxiL  ;  Boetius  de 
Boot,  Oemmarum  et  Lapidum  Histaria,  1647,  lib.  ii.  capp.  261,  262  ;  de  Laet,  JDe 
Oemmis  et  Lapidibvs,  1647,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxiv.  ;  Nicols,  Arcula  Oemmea,  1653,  pp. 
203,  204  ;  Bulandas,  Lexicon  Alchemia,  1612,  pp.  186,  137. 

'  Nilssou,  Primitive  Inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  p.  199. 

'  Grimm,  Teutonic  Mythology,  £ng.  tr.,  vol.  i.  p.  179 ;  see  also  Thorpe,  Horthem 
Mythology,  vol.  iii.  p.  57. 
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under  his  own  observation  in  Ireland,  "  where  a  stone  celt  was  lent 
among  neighbours  to  place  in  the  troughs  from  which  cattle  drank,  on 
account  of  its  healing  powers."  ^  In  Cornwall  water  in  which  stone  axes 
were  boiled  for  some  hours  was  given  to  people  suffering  from  rheuma- 
tism.* 

The  name  "  Thunderbolt "  was  also  given  in  Scotland  to  stone  axes 
until  within  recent  years.'  A  finely  formed  axe  of  aphanite  found  in 
Berwickshire,  and  presented  to  the  Museum  in  1876,  was  obtained  about 
twenty  years  before  from  a  blacksmith  in  whose  smithy  it  had  long  lain. 
It  was  known  in  the  district  as  "  the  thunderbolt,"  and  had  probably 
been  preserved  in  the  belief  that  it  had  fallen  from  the  sky.^  In 
Shetland  stone  axes  were  said  to  protect  from  thunder  the  houses  in 
which  they  were  preserved.^  One  found  at  TingwaU  was  acquired  from 
an  old  woman  in  Scalloway,  who  believed  it  to  be  a  "  thunderbolt,"  ®  and 
"  of  efficacy  in  averting  evil  from  the  dwelling  in  which  it  was  kept ; "  ^ 
while  another,  believed  to  have  "  fallen  from  the  skies  during  a  thunder- 
storm," was  preserved  in  the  belief  that  "  it  brought  good  luck  to  the 
house.*'®  In  the  North-East  of  Scotland  they  "were  coveted  as  the 
sure  bringers  of  success,  provided  they  were  not  allowed  to  fall  to 
the  ground."^  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  very  fine  axe  of 
polished  green  quartz,  mounted  in  silver,  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
sewed  to  a  belt  which  was  worn  round  the  waist  by  a  Scottish  officer  as 
a  cure  for  kidney  disease  (see  antef  p.  348).  The  late  Sir  Daniel  Wilson 
mentions  an  interesting  tradition  regarding  the  large  perforated  stone 
hammers,  which  he  says  were  popularly  known  in  Scotland  almost  till 


^  Ancient  Stone  ImplementSt  p.  51 ;  see  also  the  letter  of  Mr  W.  J.  Knowles  quoted 
in  the  footnote  below,  p.  462. 

'  Halliwell,  Bambles  in  Western  Cormoall,  p.  205. 

*  See  Mitchell,  Pari  in  the  PresnU,  pp.  156,  157. 

*  ProceedingfSf  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotlandf  toI.  xi.  p.  515. 
'  Memoirs  of  ths  ATUhropologieeU  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  817. 

'  Stone  axes  were  known  as  '*  thnoderbolts  **  in  Shetland  when  Low  made  his 
tour  through  the  Islands  in  1774  {Tour  through  Orkney  and  Schetland,  pp.  82,  83). 
'  Proceed.  Soe,  Ant.  Scot.,  vol.  zii.  p.  599. 
B  Ck>wie,  Shetland,  1879,  pp.  296,  297. 
«  Folk-lore  of  North-East  of  Scotland,  p.  184. 
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the  close  of  last  century  as  "  Purgatory  Hammers/'  for  the  dead  to  knock 
with  at  the  gates  of  Purgatory.^ 

£lf-Arrowb. 

The  prehistoric  flint  arrowheads  so  numerous  in  Scotland  were  long 
considered  by  the  peasantry  to  have  fallen  from  the  clouds,  and  to  have 
been  used  as  weapons  by  the  fairies  to  shoot  at  human  beings,  and 
especially  at  cattle.'     A  peculiarity  of  these  elf-arrows  or  elf-bolts  is 

^  Prehiatorie  Annala  qf  SeoOand,  toI.  i.  p.  191.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  {Partus 
CohnuK  et  CasUlla  Homana  ad  Bodotriam  et  ad  Tuam,  1711,  pL  ii.)  figures  five  flint 
arrowheads  aa  *'  thunderbolta." 

'  This  belief  ia  not  confined  to  Scotland,  but  is  more  or  leas  common  throughout 
the  world.    A  few  instances  are  here  given.     In  Derbyahim  the  flint  arrowheads 
were  commonly  believed  to  be  fairy  darts,  and  to  have  been  used  by  the  fairies  in 
iig'uring  and  wounding  cattle.    When  found  they  were  generally  destroyed  by  the 
country  people  (Reliquary,  vol.  viii.  p.  207,  fioU).     In  the  North  of  Ireland,  says 
Sir  William  Wilde,  when  cattle  are  sick,  the  cattle  doctor  is  sent  for,  who  "  says 
the  beast  has  been  '  elf-shot,'  or  stricken  by  fairy  or  elfin  darts  (just  as  in  Connaught 
and  Munster  they  say  it  has  been  '  overlooked  ') ;  and  forthwitli  he  proceeds  to  feel 
the  animal  all  over,  and  by  some  legerdemain  contrives  to  find  in  its  skin  one  or 
more  poisonous  weapons,  which,  with  some  coins,  are  then  placed  in  the  water 
which  it  is  given  to  drink,  and  a  cure  is  said  to  be  effected  "  (Catalogtte,  Museum, 
Royal  Irish  Academyy  p.  19,  note),     Yallancey  figures  a  flint  arrowhead  mounted  in 
silver,  and  states  that  "the  peasants  call  them  elf-arrows,  and  frequently  set  them 
in  silver,  and  wear  them  about  the  neck  as  an  amulet  against  being  aiihadh  or  elf- 
shot"  {Collectanea  de  Rebus  Htbemieis,  vol.  iv.,  pi.  zi.,  p.  61 ;  his  engraving  is 
reproduced  by  Douglas  {Nenia  Brilannica,  pi.  xxxiii.  fig.  6)  and  by  M.  Cartailhac, 
UAge  de  Pierre  dans  les  Souvenirs  et  Superstitions  PojnUaires,  p.  48).     In  a  report 
on  liie  '*  Antiquities  of  Whitepark  Bay,  County  Antrim,"  Mr  W.  J.  Enowles  says : 
*'  I  have  known  cases  where  the  possessors  of  a  few  flint  antiquities  refused  to  sell 
them,  as  it  was  found  more  profitable  to  lend  them  out  to  neighbours  for  the  purpose 
of  curing  cattle  than  Bell  them  at  once  for  a  small  sum  "  {Journal,  Royal  HisL  and 
Arch,  Assoc  of  Ireland,  voL  vlL,  4th  series,  p.  104).     In  a  letter  to  me  dated 
April  11th,  1893,  Mr  Knowles  adds :  "  Arrowheads  of  flint  are  most  commonly 
used  as  charms  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  but  one  of  the  persons  I  refer  to  at  p.  104 
of  the  Journal  had  his  small  collection  in  a  little  box,  which  contained  three  or  four 
arrowheads  and  one  of  those  tanged  objects  which  we  in  the  North  of  Ireland  call 
flint  knives,  and  he  stated  that  all  of  them  were  regularly  given  on  loan  for  the 
purpose  of  curing  cattle  which  were  elf -shot  or  '  dinted.'    I  have  also  heard  of  stone 
axes  being  used.    A  man  near  Annoy  in  this  county  [Antrim]  described  to  me  the 
way  in  which  a  cow-doctor  in  his  neighbourhood  performed  his  cure  [with  a  stone 
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that  they  were  never  to  be  found  when  looked  for,  but  turned  up  in 
the  most  unexpected  localities  and  circumstances.  Thus  Sir  Kobert 
Gordon  of  Straloch,  the  Scottish  geographer,  who  wrote  over  two 
centuries  ago,  describes  these  elf-arrows,  and  states  that  a  man,  while 
riding,  found  one  in  his  boot,  and  that  a  woman  found  one  in  the  breast 
of  her  dress,  both  in  an  unexpected  way.^     In   1590  occurred  the 

axe].  In  addition  to  boiling  the  implement  in  the  food  that  was  to  be  given  to  the 
oow,  the  medicine  man  required  a  loaf  of  bread  at  6d.  and  half  a  pint  of  whiskey 
for  himself.  After  administering  the  prepared  food,  or  drink  rather  it  was,  to  the 
cow,  he  marched  round  and  round  the  diseased  animal,  eating  the  bread  and  drinking 
the  whiskey,  and  repeating  aloud  *  A'll  hae  mi  bite  an'  a*ll  hae  me  sup,  an*  a'U  cure 
the  coo  wi'  the  rotten  grup.'  "  Some  curious  particulars  relating  to  the  magical 
use  of  stone  arrows  in  the  North  are  given  by  Nilsson  (Primitive  InhaintarUs  of 
Scandinavia^  pp.  197-199),  quoting  from  the  Saga  of  Orvar  Odd.  In  Italy  flint 
arrowheads  are  kept  by  the  peasantry  to  preserve  their  houses  from  lightning, 
believiDg  that  the  lightning  comes  down  to  strike  with  a  similar  stone  ;  and  in 
some  instances  they  are  worn  on  the  person  for  the  same  purpose.  In  certain  parts 
of  the  Abruzzi  they  are  known  as  lingue  di  8,  Paolo,  and  when  a  peasant  finds  one 
he  devoutly  kneels  down  and  picks  it  up  with  his  own  tongue  and  preserves  it  as 
a  most  potent  amulet.  Six  specimens  mounted  for  wearing  on  the  person  are 
figured  by  M.  Oartailhao  (see  Gastaldi,  Lake  Habitations,  dtc  of  Northern  dnd  Central 
Italy,  p.  6  ;  Evans,  AneieiU  Stone  ImpUmffiits,  p.  327  ;  Cartailhac,  op.  cit,,  pp. 
89,  40).  In  the  Gampana  Collection  now  in  the  Louvre  is  an  Etruscan  **  collier  d'or 
form6  d'une  s^rie  de  onze  demi-boules  alternant  avec  dix  demi-cylindres,  le  tout 
om^  de  cordel^  et  de  granule  d'un  travail  fort  delicat.  La  demi-boule  de  milieu 
Bupporte  un  pendant  en  forme  d'ancre  renversee  et  termini  par  une  pointe  de  fl^he  in 
rilex  "  (Cartailhac,  p.  41,  where  the  pendant  with  the  arrow-point  is  figured  ;  see 
also  the  same  author's  La  France  Prihistorique,  p.  6).  The  British  Museum  also 
possesses  two  Etruscan  necklaces  of  gold,  each  of  which  has  an  arrowhead  of  flint 
pendent  from  it.  They  are  figured  by  M.  Cartailhac  {op,  cit,,  p.  42).  Necklaces 
of  beads  of  camelian  in  the  form  of  small  arrowheads  are  worn  by  the  Arabs  of 
Northern  Africa  at  the  present  day,  being  regarded  as  good  for  the  blood  (Evans, 
op.  eU,,  pp.  S27,  828).  (A  necklace  of  twelve  such  beads,  with  a  centre  pendant  of 
heart  shape  ornamented  on  the  face  with  incised  lines,  was  exhibited  to  the 
meeting.)  A  similar  necklace  worn  by  a  Touareg  in  Egypt  is  figured  by  M. 
Cartailhac  {op,  eU,,  p.  49).  In  Japan  arrowheads  ara  believed  to  fall  from  the  air  or 
to  be  shot  by  armies  of  spirits  which  pass  over  the  district  every  year  {Transactions 
International  Congress  Prehistoric  Archceology,  1868,  p.  260  ;  MaUriaux  pour 
VHistoire  de  V Homme,  voL  viii.  p.  92). 

^  Gordon's  words,  as  quoted  by  Sibbald,  are  : — *'Nequeo  mihi  temperare,  quin 
describam  Lapilli  genus,  his  locis  quasi  peculiare,  nulli  Scriptori  hacteuus  agnitum 
aat  memoratuni.     LapiUus  hie  neque  pretiosus,  noque  pellucidus.    Materia  huic 
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remarkable  trial  of  Katherine  Ross,  Lady  Fowlis,  who  was  accused  of 

witchcraft  and  sorcery  in  attempting  the  destruction  of  some  of  her 

husband's  relatives  by  causing  clay  images  of  them  to  be  made,  and 

shooting  at  these  with  elf-arrowheads.     No  mention  is  made  of  the 

manner  of  discharging  the  arrowheads,  but  probably  they  were  shot  in 

the  manner   described   by  Isobel   Gowdie   in   her   confession,   quoted 

further  on.      In  the  "Dittay  against  the  Pannell,"  Lady  Fowlis   is 

accused — 

'*  In  the  fyrst,  Thow  art  accusit  for  the  making  of  twa  pictoaris  ^  of  clay, 
in  cumpany  with  the  said  Cristiane  Roiss  and  Mariorie  Neyne  M'Allester, 
alias  Laskie  Loncart,  in  the  said  Cristian  Roisis  westir  chalmer  in  Canorth ; 
the  ane,  maid  for  the  distructioone  and  consomptioane  of  the  young  Laird  of 
Fowlis,  and  the  vthir  for  the  young  Ladie  Balnagoune;  to  the  effect  that 
the  ane  thairof  sould  be  putt  att  the  Brig-end  of  Fowles,  and  the  vther  att 
Ardmoir,  for  distructioun  of  the  saidis  young  Laird  and  Lady :  And  this 
sould  haif  bene  performit  at  Alhallowmes,  in  the  year  of  Qod  I™.  Yc.  bumj 
zeiris :  Qohilkis  twa  pictouris,  being  sett  on  the  north  syd  of  the  chalmer,  the 
said  Loskie  Loncart  tuik  twa  elf  arrow  heides  and  delyuerit  ane  to  ye  (you) 
Katherene,  and  the  vther,  the  said  Cristian  Rois  Malcumaone  held  in  her  awin 
hand ;  and  thow  schott  twa  schottis  with  the  said  arrow  heid,  att  the  said 
Lady  Balnagowne,  and  Loskie  Loncart  schott  thrie  schottis  at  the  said  young 

durissiroa  atque  fragillima  Silez,  cigus  hie  plus  satis  est.  Lapilli  hi  Artem  refenint, 
sed  qualem  ex  tarn  fragili  materia  uemo  Artifez  assequatur.  Daabua  formis  reperi- 
untur  :  una  hamato  telo  persimilia,  in  tria  dLstincta  capita  desinens,  trigona  figan  ; 
altera  species  Yenabuli  ferrum  plan^  refert,  omnes  magnitudine,  sicut  &  colore, 
variffi  Silicem,  unde  sunt,  imitantes.  Longitudo  dudm,  aut  unius,  aat  dimidiati 
polUcis  ;  crassities  ad  duorum,  aut  unius,  frumenti  grauoram  aocedit  Totaa  asper, 
impolitas.  Manent  tanquam  Ferromentoram  vestigia,  quae  Iffivigari  disiderent ;  at 
latere  omnia  acata.  Solo  hoc  Lapilli  hi  mirandi,  quod  casu  aliquando  in  agria,  in 
pablicis  tritisque  viis  reperiantur,  nanqaam  autem  vestigando  inveniantur.  Hodie 
fortasse  reperies,  ubi  heri  nihil ;  item  k  meridle,  nbi  horis  antemeridianis  omnia 
vacua :  k  haec,  ut  plarimam,  sudo  coelo,  sestivis  diebua.  Betolit  mihi  vii  probos 
k  fide  dignus,  Sibi  equo  iter  agenti  in  somma  Ocrea  nnum  repertum.  Idem  conti- 
giase  scio  foemine  equo  vectce,  qusB  unum  e  sinn  vestia  deprompsit  Hos  Vulgus 
patrio  sermone  Elf-Arrowheads  Tocant,  Si  Latin^  interpreteris,  ferreas  Sagittarum 
cuspides,  quibua  Lamise  sagittant,  sonat :  Faanos  enim  Lamiasque,  ft  id  genus 
spirituum  E^f8  vocant.  De  his  hammque  apud  hos  sagittandi  usu  ea  fabulantnr, 
moltique  credunt,  qose  chartis  dare  ineptum  esset "  (Sibbald,  SeUia  lUustraia  sive 
Prodromus  Hiatorim  NcUurcUia,  1684,  Part  ii.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  vii.  p.  49). 
1  **  Pictures  "  is  here  used  as  equivalent  to  *'  images." 
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Laird  of  FowHs.  In  the  meane  tyme,  baith  the  pictooriB  biak,  and  thow 
commandit  Loskie  Loncart  to  mak  of  new  vthir  twa  pictouria  thaiieftir,  for 
the  aaidis  persounes ;  quhilk  the  said  Loskie  Loncart  tuik  vpoun  hand  to  do.''  ^ 

In  the  remarkable  confession  of  Isobel  Gowdie,  one  of  the  Auldearn 
witcheS)  in  1662,  there  is  the  following  curious  account  of  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  elf-arrows : — 

''  As  for  Elf-arrow-heidis,  the  DiveU  shapes  them  with  his  awin  hand,  [and 
syne  delivers  thame]  to  Elf-boyes,  who  whyttis  and  dightis  them  with  a  sharp 
thing  lyk  a  paking  neidle ;  hot  [quhen  I  wes  in  Elf-land  ?]  I  saw  them  whytting 
and  dighting  them.    Quhen  I  wes  in  the  Elfes  howssis,  they  will  haw  werie 

them  whytting  and  dighting ;  and  the  divell  gives  them  to  ws,  each 

of  ws  so  many,  quhen Thes  that  dightis  thaim  ar  litle  ones,  hollow, 

and  boss-baked.  They  speak  gowstie  lyk.  Quhen  the  divell  gives  them  to 
ws,  he  sayes, 

*  Shoot  thes  in  my  name 
And  they  sail  not  goe  heall  hame  I ' 

and  quhan  ve  shoot  these  arrowes  (we  say) — 

'  I  shoot  yon  man  in  the  Divellis  name, 
He  sail  nott  win  heall  hame  1 
And  this  salbe  alswa  trw ; 
Thair  sail  not  be  an  bitt  of  him  on  lieiw ! ' 

We  haw  no  bow  to  shoot  with,  but  spang  them  from  of  the  naillis  of  our 
thowmbes.  Som  tymes  we  will  misse :  bot  if  they  twitch,  be  it  beast,  or  man 
or  woman,  it  will  kill,  tho'  they  haid  an  jack  wpon  them."  ^ 

^  Pitcaim,  Criminal  Trials^  vol.  i  part  iL  p.  192. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  iii  p.  607.  The  original  MS.  is  unfortunately  imperfect  at 
this  part,  causing  frequent  gaps  in  the  text.  The  words  within  square  brackets 
are  conjectural  restorations  by  Pitcairn.  In  his  letter  dated  "Linlithgow  in 
Scotland,  Decemb.  17.  1699,"  Lhwyd  records  an  exactly  opposite  belief  from  that 
described  in  the  text  regarding  the  manner  of  shooting  the  elf-arrows.  He 
says,  "As  to  this  £lf-stricking,  their  Opinion  is,  that  the  Fairies  (having 
not  much  Power  themselves  to  hurt  Animal  Bodies)  do  sometimes  carry  away 
Men  in  the  Air,  and  furnishing  them  with  Bows  and  Arrows,  employ  them  to 
shoot  Men,  Cattle,  &c."  (Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  99).  Lhwyd 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  recognise  that  these  "  elf-arrows  "  were  really 
the  weapons  of  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  of  this  country,  as  he  adds:  "  I  doubt 
not  but  you  have  often  seen  [some]  of  these  Arrow-Heads  they  ascribe  to  Elfs  or 
Fairies :  They  are  just  the  same  chip*d  Flints  the  Natives  of  New  England  head 
their  Arrows  with  at  this  Day."  .  .  .  And  he  continues,  "  These  Elf  Arrow-heads 
VOL.  XXVII.  2  G 
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When  a  cow  has  been  elf-shot  it  "  refuses  its  food,  looks  languid,  and 
breathes  hard.  The  old  knowing  women  rub  and  search  the  hide  of 
the  beast,  where  they  pretend  to  find  holes,  not  in  the  hide,  but  in  the 
membrane  under  it  These  they  rub  well  with  their  fingers,  and  bathe 
them  with  salt  and  water.  When  all  the  holes  are  thus  found  out  and 
rubbed,  two  table^poonfuls  of  salt  are  dissolved  in  half  a  Scotch  pint  of 
cold  water,  a  little  of  it  poured  in  the  ears,  and  the  remainder  poured 
down  its  throat ;  and  after  some  time  is  thus  spent  in  going  through 
this  process,  the  animal  generally  recovers.  Some  silver  is  put  in  the 
water  when  the  salt  is  dissolving  in  it."  And  the  writer  adds,  '*  I  do 
not  pretend  to  account  for  this  distemper  or  cure,  but  I  have  felt  what 
they  termed  holes,  and  have  seen  all  the  ceremonfes  performed."^ 
Another  cure  recorded  by  Pennant  *  is  to  touch  the  cow  with  an  elf- 
arrow,  or  make  it  drink  the  water  in  which  one  has  been  dipped.  In 
the  united  parishes  of  Sandsting  and  Aithsting  the  cure  was  efifected  by 
folding  a  sewing-needle  in  a  leaf  taken  from  a  particular  part  of  a  psalm- 
book  and  securing  it  in  the  hair  of  the  cow.  This  was  considered  not 
only  an  infallible  cure,  but  served  also  as  a  charm  against  future  attacks.' 

According  to  the  lote  Dr  John  Hill  Burton,  cited  by  Sir  John  Evans,* 

have  not  been  used  aa  Amulets  abo^re  thirty  or  forty  years  .  .  .  Whence  I  gather 
they  were  not  invented  for  Charms,  bat  were  once  used  in  shooting  here  as  they  are 
still  in  America.  The  most  Curious  as  well  as  the  Vulgar  throughout  this  Country 
are  satisfied  they  often  drop  out  of  the  Air,  being  shot  by  Fairies,  and  relate  many 
Instances  of  it ;  but  for  my  part  I  must  crave  leave  to  suspend  my  Faith,  iintill  I 
see  one  of  them  descend  "  {ibid.f  pp.  99,  100).  The  Rev.  John  Fraser,  in  a  letter  to 
Wodrow,  dated  1702,  describing  several  charms  common  in  the  Highlands,  appeaia 
to  have  believed  in  the  supernatural  origin  of  the  arrowheads,  as  he  says  :  "for  the 
elf-arrowes,  it  is  known  they  fall  from  the  air.  I  have  discovered  no  remarkable 
vertue  of  them,  only  the  people  superstitiously  imagine  that  they  preserve  them 
from  cvill  spirits,"  .  .  .  and  that  "  It  is  strange  that  these  elf  stones,  whether  liUe 
or  mikle,  hes  still  the  same  figure,  though  certainly  knowen  to  fall  from  the  aire  *' 
{Analecta  Scotica,  1st  series,  p.  119). 

^  Henderson,  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Cailhness,  1812,  p.  204.  A  some- 
what similar  practice  was  followed  in  Orkney  in  Low's  time  {Tour  (krough  Orkney 
and  Schetland  in  1774,  pp.  7,  8). 

'  Tour  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  116. 

'  New  Statistical  Account,  Shetland,  p.  141. 

*  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  p.  826. 
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it  was  an  article  of  faith  in  Scotland,  so  late  ae  1872,  "that  elf-bolts, 
aftei  finding,  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  Bun,  or  the;  are  liable  to  be 
recovered  by  the  fairies,  who  then  work  mischief  with  them."  In 
Sutherlandshira,  it  is  stated  by  Mr  Hew  Morrison,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society,  that  in  his  younger  days  "  arrowheads  of  flint  were  religiously 
consigned  to  the  nearest  loch,  or  buried  out  of  sight,  as  instruments  of 
evil ;"  and  he  adds,  "  Even  eo  late  as  1866  or  1867  I  saw  a  cow  which 
was  said  to  have  been  killed  by  the  fairies  with  these  weapons ;  and 
when  I  pointed  out  to  the  owner  of  the  animal  that  her  death  had  been 
caused  by  rolling  over,  and  her  long  boms  penetrating  the  ground  and 
keeping  her  in  a  position  from  which  she  could  not  rise,  I  was  told  that 
that  was  the  common  way  in  which  the  cows  fall  when  struck  by  the 
arrows  of  the  ghiihick  or  elf-bolts."  ^ 

Of  Scottish  flint  arrowheads  which  have  been  mounted  in  silver  for 
use  as  amulets,  the  following  specimens  are  either  in  existence  or  on 
record.     Figs,  3,  i  represent  the  full  size,  the  obverse  and  reverse,  of  a 


specimen  now  in  the  Museum  at  Lsusonne,  Switzerland,  but  brought 

from  Edinburgh.*     The  arrowhead  is  enclosed  in  a  mounting  of  silver, 

which  is  engraved  on  the  back  witb  the  initials  A.  C,  separated  by  a 

'  Proettd.  Soc  Ant.  Scot.,  vol,  xvi.  pp.  177,  178;  see  also  Old  SlatiMvxd  AeeauTd, 

'  Ctrtailliiu:,  L'Age  de  Pierre  dani  Its  Souvenin  el  SaptraHHonf  Poputairet,  p.  43, 
from  whom  the  Ukatratioii  in  the  text  is  borrowed  ;  B«e  also  Proceed.  Soe.  Ant.  Scot. , 
vol,  ixiv.  p.  ids. 
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etar.  The  silver  mounting  ia  probably  early  17tli  century  vork. 
Another  vhich  was  worn  auapended  from  ths  neck  by  an  old  Soottiah 
lady  for  half  a  century  is  ahovn  in  figs.  6,  6.'     The  reverse  of  the  silver 


Fif{i.  G,  fl.  ObverBe  Bud  reverBe  of  a  nint  Arroithead  montitod  in  ullrcr 


mounting   iB   engraved  vith  the  iuitials  below  which  is  the  figure 

8  and  a  "  broad-arrow  "  ■^.  A  third  specimen,  which  is  exhibited  by 
Mr  James  Cruikehank,  of  Elgin,  is  of  lozenge  form,  mounted  in  pewter, 
and  with  a  loop  for  suspension  like  the  two  already  described.  The 
reverse  bears  the  engraved  initials  E  R  separated  by  a  "  broad-arrow." 
Two  specimens  mounted  in  silver,  each  with  a  loop  for  suspension,  were 
exhibited  in  the  temporary  Museum  of  the  Archieological  Institute  in 
Edinburgh  in  1856.* 

Addbr  Beads  and  Stokes. 

The  ornamented  beads  of  vitreous  paste  found  throughout  Britain, 
and  commonly  known  as  "adder-beads,"  were  formerly  believed  by  the 

'  The  SeliguaTy,  edited  by  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  vol.  vuL  pi.  xi.  and  p.  207.  This 
e1f.aiTow  is  also  figured  in  Evans,  Andent  Slant  Ivtplemenl*,  p.  325,  and  in  CorUil- 
hac,  op.  cU.  The  engraving  Is  here  reproduced  witli  the  pennission  of  Meaars 
Bemrose  k  Sons,  the  publishers  of  the  Religtiary. 

*  Caialogue,  Arclueological  TatlittUe  Jfuwum,  pp.  S,  127.  These  elf-arrows  are  now 
believed  to  be  lost. 


N. 
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peasantry  to  have  been  made  by  adders,^  and  to  be  of  the  greatest 
efficacy  in  the  cure  of  nmnerous  diseases.  It  was  believed  "  that 
about  Midsummer  Eve  (tho'  in  the  time  they  do  not  all  agree)  'tis 
usual  for  snakes  to  meet  in  Companies,  and  that  by  joyning  heads 
together,  and  hissing,  a  kind  of  Bubble  is  form'd  like  a  ring  about  the 
head  of  one  of  them,  which  the  rest  by  continual  hissing  blow  on  till 
it  comes  off  at  the  tail,  and  then  it'  immediately  hardens  and  resembles 
a  glass  ring ;  which  whoever  finds  (as  some  old  women  and  children 
are  perswaded)  shall  prosper  in  all  his  undertakings/'  ^     It  is  remark-^ 

^  This  belief  is  not  confined  to  Britain.  According  to  Emily  Beaufort,  an  old 
woman  at  Tadmor  related  the  following  story  :  While  sitting  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Zenobia  Palace  one  day,  '*  she  heard  the  hissing  of  serpents  close  to  her,  and  turning 
her  head  to  look  over  the  wall,  she  saw,  at  a  few  yards  off,  two  serpents  fighting ; 
their  heads  were  curved  far  back,  as  their  bodies  glided  and  wriggled  about,  facing 
each  other  ;  and  every  now  and  then  they  would  dart  like  lightning  one  at  the  other, 
each  trying  to  seize  his  enemy's  head.  At  last  one  gave  the  other  a  mortal  bite, 
and  he  fell  prostrate  and  bleeding  on  the  sand.  Then  she  made  a  noise,  and  the 
victor  glided  frightened  away,  while  she  went  to  look  at  the  dead  snake,  curious  to 
see  for  what  they  had  been  fighting.  And  lo  !  out  of  his  mouth  came  the  apple  of 
disoord^this  little  white  stone  !  and  she  opened  her  hand,  and  showed  us  a  large 
round  pearl "  {Egyptian  Sepulchres  and  Syrian  Shrines,  vol.  i.  pp.  890,  891). 

*  Camden,  Britannia,  ed.  Gibson,  1695,  p.  688.  Camden  {ibid.,  pi.  at  p.  697) 
figures  three  different  beads  as  adder-beads,  one  of  which  is  of  plain  green  glass  {ths 
inch  in  diameter,  the  second  ia  a  ribbed  melon  bead  of  blue  paste,  and  the  third 
a  polychrome  bead  similar  to  one  found  at  Mouswald,  Dumfriesshire,  and  now  in  the 
National  Collection.  Gibson,  in  his  additions  to  Denbighshire,  says  he  had  seen 
about  twenty  or  thirty  of  these  beads,  or  Oleineu  Nadroedh,  as  he  calls  them. 
'*  They  are  small  glass  annulets,  commonly  about  half  as  wide  as  our  finger-rings, 
but  much  thicker ;  of  a  green  colour  usually,  tho'  some  of  them  are  blue,  and 
others  curiously  wav*d  with  blue,  red,  and  white.  I  have  also  seen  two  or  three 
earthen  rings  [beads]  of  this  kind,  but  glaz*d  with  blue,  and  adom'd  with  transverse 
streaks  or  furrows  on  the  outside  "  {Und.,  p.  688).  Lhwyd  figures  (pi.  i.,  opp.  p.  95, 
voL  zzviii  of  Philosophical  Transactions)  three  so-called  adder-beads,  but  they  are 
so  rudely  drawn  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  their  nature  and  form.  He 
describes  them  as  follows:  ''Tab.  i.  fijj;.  7.  A  green  adder's  bead,  adom'd  with 
snakes'  skeletons  of  a  citrine  colour.  Fig.  8.  A  black  adder's  bead,  adom'd  with 
nine  small  snakes  or  ComiLa  Ammonis  of  a  whitish  blew.  Fig.  9.  An  adder's  bead, 
resembling  cherry-tree  gum,  adom'd  with  a  snake  chequered  of  blew  and  white" 
{ibid,,  p.  97).  An  adder-bead  figured  by  Pennant  {Tour  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pi.  vii.) 
is  an  early  Iron  Age  bead  of  vitreous  paste,  with  inlaid  enamelled  spirals.  Four 
specimens  are  rudely  figured  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  {Portus  Colonics,  &c.,  171 1| 
pi.  i.  figs.  5, 18,  17,  18). 
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able  that  this  account  of  the  origin  of  tlieee  beads  is  identical  with 
Pliny's  description  of  the  origin  of  the  otmm  anguinum^  or  serpent  s 
egg,  which  was  also  believed  to  possess  numerous  virtues.^  At  the  time 
of  Lhwyd's  visit  to  Scotlsoid  in  1699,  these  beads  appear  to  have  been 
in  common  use  as  charms,  as  he  mentions  having  "  seen  at  least  fifty 
differences  of  them  betwixt  Wales  and  the  High-lands ; "  and  he  adds, 
'^  not  only  the  Vulgar,  but  even  Gentlemen  of  good  Education  through- 
out all  Scotland  are  fully  perswaded  the  Snakes  make  them,  though 
they  are  as  plain  Glass  as  any  in  a  Bottle/'  ^  Ure  says  :  "  The  adder- 
stone,  or  the  beads  and  rings  substituted  in  its  place,  is  thought  by 
superstitious  people  to  possess  many  wonderful  propertiea  It  is 
used  as  a  charm  to  insure  prosperity,  and  to  prevent  the  malicious 
attacks  of  evil  spirits.  In  this  case  it  must  be  closely  kept  in  an  iron 
box  to  secure  it  from  the  Fairies,  who  are  supposed  to  have  an  utter 
abhorrence  at  iron.  It  is  also  worn  as  an  amulet  about  the  necks  of 
children  to  cure  sore  eyes,  the  chincough,  and  some  other  diseases ; 
and  to  assist  them  in  cutting  their  teeth.  It  is  sometimes  boiled  in 
water  as  a  specific  for  diseases  in  cattle ;  but  frequently  the  cure  is 
supposed  to  be  performed  by  only  rubbing  with  the  stone  the  part 
affected."^  Pennant  adds  that  "  the  vulgar  of  the  present  age 
attribute  to  it  other  virtues  j  such  as  its  curing  the  bite  of  an  adder, 
and  giving  ease  to  women  in  chUdbirth,  if  tied  about  the  knee."  *     The 

^  Pliny's  accoaDt  of  the  ovum  anguinam  is  as  follows  :— ''Praeterea  est  ovoram 
genus  in  magna  Galliarum  fama,  omissum  Graecis.  Angnes  innumeri  aestate  con- 
voluti  salivis  faucium  corporumqne  spumis  artifici  complexu  glomerantar,  angninnm 
appellatur.  Druidse  sibilis  id  dicunt  in  sublime  jactari,  sagoque  oportere  intercipi, 
ne  tellurem  attingat.  Profugere  raptorem  equo :  serpentes  enim  insequi,  donee 
arceantur  amnis  alicujus  interventu.  Experimentum  ejus  esse,  si  contra  aquas 
iluitet  vel  auro  vinctum.  Atque,  ut  est  magonim  solertia  occultandis  fraudibus 
sagax,  certa  Luna  capiendum  censent,  tanquam  congruere  operationem  eam  serpen* 
tium,  human!  sit  arbitrii.  Yidi  equidem  id  ovum  mali  orbiculati  modici  magnitu- 
dine,  crusta  cartilaginis,  velut  acetabuUs  brachiorum  polypi  crebris,  insigni  Druidis. 
Ad  victorias  litium,  ac  regum  aditus  mire  laudatur  :  tantae  vanitatis,  ut  habentem 
id  in  lite  in  sinu  equitem  Romannm,  e  Vocontiis,  a  Divo  Claudio  principe  interem- 
turn  non  ob  aliud  sciam  "  {Hid,  Nat,,  lib.  zxiz.  cap.  xii.) 

'  PhilosopkiceU  Transdctiona,  vol.  xxviii  p.  98. 

»  RvUherglm  ayui  East  Kilbride,  1798,  p.  181. 

*  Tour  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  343, 
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Rev.  Dr  Joass,  of  Golspie,  in  recording  the  discovery  of  a  bead  of  dark 
blue  vitreous  paste^  ornamented  with  inlaid  spirals  of  yellow  enamel, 
in  a  cist  at  Eddertoun,  Eoss-shire,  says  another  bead  of  exactly  the 
same  size  and  pattern  "was  for  many  generations  in  possession  of  a 
family  in  Skye,  from  whom  it  was  occasionally  borrowed  by  people 
from  a  great  distance  on  account  of  its  supposed  efficacy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseased  cattle,  which  were  said  to  be  cured  by  drinking  of 
water  into  which  the  charm-bead  had  been  dropped."     And  he  adds  : 
''Such     beads    were    known    among    the   Highlanders    as    clachan 
NATHAiREAGH,  scrpent-stones,  from  their  peculiar  markings,  as  some  of 
them  suppose,  while   others   assert   that   their  name   and  virtue   are 
derived  from  their  connection  with  a  very  venomous  serpent,  which 
carries  a  set  of  such  beads  on  his  body  or  tail"  ^     Another  bead  of  the 
same  type,  exhibited  by  Mr  James  Cruikshank,  Lhanbryde,  Elgin,  was 
formerly  used  in  the  parish  of  Dallas,  Elginshire,  for  the  cure  of  adder- 
bites.      Unfortunately  no  particulars  have   been   preserved  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  used. 

A  ribbed  melon-shaped  bead  of  greenish  vitreous  paste  is  exhibited  by 
Dr  R.  de  Brus  Trotter,  who  states  that "  it  belonged  to  a  famous  witch  of 
Drooth,  Gordieston,  Galloway.  It  was  acquired  by  the  late  William 
Bennett,  of  Burntisland,  formerly  editor  of  the  Glasgow  Examiner y  and  I 
think  Morning  Chronicle,  and  author  of  several  books,  from  an  old  woman 
in  New  Galloway  or  Minnihive  (Moniaive),  I  forget  which.  He  wore  it 
by  a  ribbon  round  his  neck  for  many  years  to  bring  good  fortune,  and  he 
gave  it  to  my  father  about  1847,  who  also  wore  it  for  many  years.  It 
was  supposed  to  have  various  curative  powers  by  being  placed  in  water." 
A  similar  bead  now  in  the  National  Museum  was  kept  by  an  old  woman 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glenluce  as  an  "  Ethir-bore  stane." 

Three  small  beads  of  vitreous  paste  and  a  small  naturally  perforated 
concretion  of  flint,  formerly  used  collectively  for  the  cure  of  adder-bites 
in  the  parish  of  Lochwinnoch,  Ayrshire,  have  been  presented  to  the 
National  Museum  by  Mr  R.  W.  Cochran-Patrick,  LL.D.  Of  the  beads, 
the  first  is  of  yellow  paste,  ^  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  irregularly  globular 
in  form ;  the  second  is  f  inch  in  diameter,  of  clear  blue  glass,  with  an 

^  Proceed.  Soc,  Ant,  Scot.,  vol.  v.  p.  313. 
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irregular  band  of  white  enamel  round  the  circumference ;  and  the  third 

is  f  inch  diameter,  of  dark  coloured  paste,  marked  with  small  dots  of  white 

and  red.     The  naturally  perforated  concretion  is  whorl-shaped.  If  inch 

in  diameter  and  \  inch  in  thickness.     The  manner  in  which  these 

beads  were  used  in  the  cure  of  adder^bitten  persons  is  described  in  the 

following  quotation^ : — 

"  It  may  be  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  that  a  child  of  a  fanner  in  the 

parish  of  L h  was  bit  or  stung  by  an  adder  on  the  back  of  the  foot,  which, 

as  well  as  the  leg  and  thigh,  in  consequence  became  very  much  inflamed  and 
swollen.  The  child's  life  was  considered  in  danger ;  and  yarious  means  of  cure 
were  resorted  to  by  the  parents,  on  the  advice  of  their  friends  and  neighbours. 
Among  others,  a  pigeon  was  procured,  killed,  cut  open,  and  immediately,  while 
warm,  applied  to  the  wounded  foot  The  flesh  of  the  pigeon,  it  is  said,  became 
very  dark  or  black ;  but  yet  having,  as  it  was  believed,  no  good,  or  at  least  very 
immediate  effect,  this  other  cure  was  had  resource  to.    In  the  same  parish  a 

family  of  the  name  of  C g  resided.    They  had  been  proprietors  of  the  land 

they  occupied  for  several  generations,  and  in  possession  of  a  so-called  adder- 
stone  and  four  Druidical  beads,  some  of  which,  or  all  conjunctively,  had  been 
efficacious  in  curing  various  complaints,  but  more  particularly  those  in  cattle. 
At  the  solicitation  of  an  intimate  friend,  these  were  obtained  (although  never 
before  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  custody  of  some  of  the  family^  and  used 
according  to  instructions  received,  of  this  import : — that  a  small  quantity  of 
milk,  some  two  or  three  gills,  should  be  taken  from  a  cow,  and  that  while 
warm  the  stone  and  beads,  which  were  arranged  on  a  string,  should  be  put  into 
it,  and  then  thoroughly  washed  with  the  milk.  A  slough,  or  some  slimy 
matter,  it  was  said,  would  be  developed  on  the  stone,  which  behoved  to  be 
cleaned  off  by  and  mixed  with  the  milk,  and  that  the  latter  then  should  be 
applied  in  bathing  the  wounded  part  and  all  the  limb,  which  was  afterwards 
to  be  swathed.  This  was  done  accordingly,  yet  after  an  interval  of  two  or 
three  days  from  the  time  the  sting  was  received ;  and  it  is  reported  by  those 
alive  and  witnessing  the  application  that,  even  by  the  following  morning, 
there  was  a  visibly  fiivourable  change,  and  one  which  resulted  in  a  complete 
cure.  The  child  arrived  at  manhood,  got  married,  and  is  yet  alive.  As  the 
parents  of  the  child  were  afterwards  advised,  the  same  good  result  would  have 
ensued  if  only  the  head  of  the  adder  (which  was  found  and  killed)  had  been 
cut  off,  and  the  wound  well  rubbed  with  it" 

Allied  to  and  of  the  same  origin  as  the  adder-bead,  and  in  popular 

1  Notes  and  Qturies,  4th  series,  vol.  ix.  1872,  p.  155.  The  oommanication  is  titled 
''Renfrewshire  Folk-lore:  An  Adder  Stone."  Foiur  beads  are  mentioned  in  the 
communication,  but  only  three  are  now  known. 
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superstition  reckoned  equally  potent  for  the  cure  of  diseases  in  cattle,  is 
the  adder-stone  or  snake-stone,  which  is  merely  the  ordinary  stone  whorl 
formerly  used  in  spinning  with  the  distaff  and  spindle.  Four  of  these 
so  called  adder-stones  in  the  ISTational  Museum  were  ohtained  in  Lewis, 
where  they  had  heen  used  as  charms  for  the  cure  of  snake-hitten  cattle. 
Formerly  it  was  the  current  belief  in  the  Lewis,  when  cattle  became  sick, 
that  they  had  been  bitten  by  snakes ;  and  in  order  to  effect  a  cure  the 
adder-stone  was  dipped  in  water,  with  which  the  affected  part  was  washed, 
or  the  animal  was  given  the  water  to  drink.  Commenting  on  this  super- 
stition,  the  late  Capt.  F.  W.  L.  Thomas  says  :^ — "  Not  the  least  curious  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  this  superstition  is  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
venomous  snakes  in  Lewis.  The  blind-worm  is  not  uncommon,  but  it  is 
quite  innocuous.  However,  there  is  a  full  belief  that  if  a  sheep,  for 
instance,  were  to  lie  down  upon  one  of  them,  the  wool  and  skin  would 
both  peel  off;  and  the  man  is  probably  alive  who  trod  upon  a  righinn 
\r%bhvnn\ — the  local  name  for  the  blind-worm  (from  a'  tradition  that  it  is 
a  princess  metamorphosed) — and  in  consequence  the  skin  came  off  the 
sole  of  his  foot."  Another  adder-stone  found  about  fifteen  years  previous 
was  said  to  have  cured  a  girl  at  Back,  Lewis,  of  a  supposed  snake-bite 
in  1872.2 

Four  spindle-whorls  now  in  the  collection  of  Dr  R.  de.  Brus  Trotter, 
of  Perth,  were  formerly  used  for  the  cure  of  various  ailments.  They  are 
described  by  Dr  Trotter  as  follows  : — 

"  (1)  A  flat  whorl  of  hard  sandstone,  which  belonged  to  the  famous  witch 
called  Meg  Elson,  who  lived  in  the  Fingaul  district  of  Kirkmaiden,  Wigtown- 
shire, about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  It  was  used  for  curing  elf-shot 
kye.  A  red  woollen  thread  was  put  through  the  hole,  and  it  was  dipped  three 
times  in  water  taken  from  a  well  on  which  the  sun  did  not  shine,  by  a  young 
girl  with  red  or  yellow  hair.  A  rhyme,  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  Gkielic, 
was  said  over  the  water,  which  was  then  given  to  the  cow  to  drink.  I  never 
could  get  any  words  of  the  rhyme.  (2)  Is  of  steatite,  about  the  same  size  and 
thickness  as  number  one,  and  was  used  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same 
purpose.    It  was  got  by  my  brother  about  1860  from  Alexander  M'Leod,  Kin- 

^  Proceed,  Soc,  ArU,  Scot.,  vol.  ir.  p.  119. 

'  IbicLf  vol.  X.  p.  742.  Mention  is  also  made  here  of  "a  perforated  stone  fonndou 
the  Hill  of  Monad,"  Lewis,  about  1834,  which  was  frequently  used  for  curing  cattle 
supposed  to  have  been  '*  serpent-bitten." 
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loch-FoUart,  Skye,  by  whose  people  it  had  been  used  for  generations  to  cure 
elf-shot  cows.  (3)  Was  given  to  one  of  my  brothers  about  1858-9  by  Hugh 
M^Caskill  (chief  of  the  clan  CaskillX  Dunauellerich,  Bracadale,  Skye,  in  whose 
family  it  had  been  for  a  long  time.  It  was  used  for  curing  elf-shot  cows  by 
dipping  it  in  water,  which  was  afterwards  given  to  the  cattle  to  drink.  I  mind 
my  father  telling  me  that  some  time  before  then  [1858],  the  Free  Kirk  minister 
of  Bracadale  ordered  the  people  to  deliver  up  all  the  elf-shot,  adder-beads,  and 
charms  they  had  in  their  possession,  as  he  was  determined  to  root  out  the  devil 
and  all  his  superstitious  rites  from  among  them.  It  was  said  that  he  got  two 
creels  full  of  them  (another  account  said  half  a  boat-load),  which  he  took  into 
the  middle  of  Dunvegan  Loch  (Loch  Follart)  and  threw  overboard.  (4)  Is  a 
flat  piece  of  greenish  glass,  made  into  an  imperfect  whorl,  which  I  got  about 
1855  from  an  old  man  at  a  clachan  in  Kirkmichael,  on  the  Water  of  Ae, 
Dumfriesshire,  in  whose  family  it  had  been  for  many  generations,  and  was  used 
for  the  cure  of  the  kinkhost,  by  dipping  it  in  water,  which  was  given  the  child 
to  drink." 

Henderson  gives  an  account  of  a  labourer  at  Pitlochrie,  Perthshire,  who 
was  bitten  by  an  adder.  ^Severe  pain  came  on,  and  a  terrible  swelling, 
which  grew  worse  and  worse,  till  a  wise  woman  was  summoned  with  her 
adder's  stone.  On  her  rubbing  the  place  with  the  stone,  the  swelling 
began  to  subside."  ^ 

Amber  Beads  used  as  Charicb.' 

Among  the  Romans  amber  was  worn  as  an  amulet  by  children  against 
secret  poison,  and  as  a  counter-charm  against  sorcery.     Pliny  records  the 

1  Folk-lore  of  the  Northern  Counties  of  England^  p.  165. 

^  The  word  amber  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  anJba/r^  *' ambeigris/'  from  its 
supposed  resemblance  to  that  substance.  The  Arabic  name  has  established  itself 
in  the  different  Romance  languages  as  well  as  in  English  (ItaL  ambra,  Fr.  ambre. 
Port,  anibar,  Span,  ambar,  from  which  it  was  introduced  into  the  English  language). 
The  Grermanic  languages,  on  the  other  hand,  possess  a  common  name  of  their  own 
(Ger.  bemstein ['^hTennsiemf  ''combustible stone," — KhVQEy  EtymologieallHeltonary 
of  the  German  Langiuige,  £ng.  tr.  1891,  s.v.],  Dutch  bamsUenj  Dan.  and  Swed. 
bemsten),  Danish  and  Swedish  have  also  another  name  for  amber  (Dan.  rav, 
Sw.  raf)  from  the  Old  Norse  name  of  the  substance,  rafr,  a  word  which  stands 
alone  among  the  older  Teutonic  languages.  The  Old  Dutch  name  for  Amber, 
lamertijn-stcen  (Eilian,  Etymologicvm  Tevtoniece  Zdngvce,  Antwerp,  1598,  8.V.), 
is  probably  derived  from  the  French  Varnbre^  whence  also  the  Scotch  lammer.  The 
old  German  name  for  amber,  glesum,  recorded  by  Tacitns  (Oermania,  cap.  45), 
has  been  transferred  to  glass.    The  Finns  and  Eslhonians  call  amber  "sea-stone" 
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opinion  of  Callistratus,  that  the  substance  was  also  of  service  at  all 
periods  of  life  against  insanity  and  stranguaries,  either  taken  inwardly 
in  powder  or  worn  round  the  neck.  A  particular  kind  of  amber,  called 
by  CalUstratus  chrys-electrum,  worn  round  the  neck,  cured  fevers,  and 
diseases  of  the  mouthy  throat,  and  jaws.  When  powdered  and  mixed  with 
honey  and  oil  of  roses  it  was  a  specific  for  deafness,  and  mixed  withAttic 
honey  it  was  good  for  dimness  of  sight.^      In  Scotland  necklaces  of 

(Finn,  meri-kivi,  Esth.  merre-kiwi).  To  the  Greeks  amber  was  known  by  the 
name  ^Adcrpor,  and  it  is  thrice  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (iv.  78,  zy.  460,  xviii.  296). 
The  original  Latin  name,  suednum  (from  siuscus),  was  afterwards  superseded  by  the 
Greek.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  principal  reference  to  amber  in  the 
Odyssey  mentions  it  as  an' article  of  commerce  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians. 
Thus  Enmaens,  in  narrating  to  Odysseus  how  he  came  to  be  carried  off  from  his  own 
home  and  sold  as  a  slave,  says  : — 

''EySa  8i  *olyiK€S  ravtriKXvroi  IjXvOop  AvUffts, 

Tp&Kraif  fjLVpX  AyovTts  kO^pfiara  viji  /itkaivp — Od,  xv.  415-16. 

Xp^(ftov  tpfiov  tx^^i  uu^rh  ^  ^XiKTponriy  Htpro — Od,  xv.  459-60. 

Amber  in  the  form  of  beads  is  common  in  burials  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent.  Specimens  may  be  found  described  in  any  standard  work  on 
archeology.  Attention,  however,  may  here  be  drawn  to  three  small  beads  of  amber 
and  six  small  beads  of  jet,  varying  from  f  inch  to  one  inch  in  length,  perforated  at 
right  angles  to  their  length,  and  exactly  resembling  stone  hammers  in  miniature. 
These  beads  are  stated  to  have  been  found  In  a  tumulus  in  Lanarkshire,  and  are  now 
in  the  National  Museum.  Similar  specimens  of  amber  have  been  found  in  Denmark 
(Worsaae,  Indusirial  Arts  of  Denmark^  pp.  31,  32,  figs.  25-28;  also  Cartailhac,  L^Age 
de  Pierre,  Ac,  p.  50  ;  Aarbdger  for  Nordisk  Oldkyrvdighed,  1888,  pp.  281-298)  and 
in  Sweden  {Journal,  Anthropological  Institute,  vol.  xxiL  pp.  299,  800).  For  analyses 
of  amber  from  the  Baltic  and  from  the  "royal  tombs  at  My  cense"  see  Schliemann 
(Tiryns,  pp.  369-372) ;  and  for  notices  of  the  sources  and  distribution  of  amber  in 
prehistoric  times  see  the  memoir  by  Dr  Hjalmar  Stolpe  {Congr^  Inter,  d'Anthrop, 
et  d^ArcfUol,  PrihisL,  Stockholm,  voL  ii.  pp.  777-817),  and  Boyd-Dawkins  {Eanrly 
Man  in  Britain,  pp.  417-420). 

^  Historia  Naturalis,  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  xli.  For  the  virtues  of  amber  in  later  times 
see  Boetius,  Oemmartmt  et  Lapidum  Historia,  1647,  lib.  ii.  capp.  158-162  ;  Mizauld, 
MemcraJbilium,  Utilium,  ae  Jwcundorum,  1567,  cent.  ii.  26,  v.  100 ;  Baccius,  De 
Oemmis  et  Lapidihus  Pretiosis,  1643,  cap.  ix.  pp.  76-87  ;  Rueus,  De  Oemmis 
Aliquot,  1608,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxvi.  ;  Nicols,  Arcula  Oemmea,  1658,  pp.  165-170.  For 
chrys-electrum  see  Marbodus,  Liber  de  Oemmis,  cap.  lix. 
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amber  beads  are  said  ^  to  have  been  particularly  prized  among  the  fishing 
population  of  the  East  Coast  on  account  of  the  talismanic  virtues  of  the 
substance.  Leslie  says  '  that  the  women  on  the  East  Coast  in  his  time 
used  amber  hung  round  their  necks  to  decorate  themselves,'  and  also 
hung  it  on  their  infants  ^  to  protect  them  from  evil :  "  necnon  et  infantes 
suos  adversus  nescio  qusB  mala  munire  solent."  According  to  an  old 
rhyme,  amber  beads  possessed  the  power  of  driving  away  witches.^  Four 
small  amber  beads,  presented  to  the  Museum  in  1849,  were  stated  by 
the  donor  to  have  been  formerly  regarded  by  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe 
as  a  charm  for  the  cure  of  blindness.  In  the  North>East  of  Scotland  an 
am1>er  bead  was  commonly  used  to  remove  a  chaff  from  the  eye  of  man 
and  beast ;  and  a  necklace  of  the  same  material  was  worn  as  a  cure  for 
disease  of  the  eyes.^  On  Tweedside  an  amber  bead  was  also  used  for 
the  cure  of  sore  eyes  and  sprained  limbsj 

To  Dr  B.  de  Brus  Trotter  of  Perth,  I  am  indebted  for  the  following 
account  of  an  amber  bead  in  his  possession,  which  was  formerly  used  as 
a  charm.  The  bead  is  |ths  inch  in  diameter  and  ^  inch  thick,  and 
lias  a  silver  ring  through  the  perforation : — 

^  Scottish  National  MemoriaUy  p.  889. 

'  De  Origine^  Moribus,  et  Jlebus  ffestis  Scotorumf  1578,  p.  29.  Leslie  adds  that  a 
piece  of  amber  as  big  as  a  horse  was  cast  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Buchan  :  '*  Ingeus 
qusedam  succini  massa,  equi  magnitudincm  superans  in  littoro  Boquhanico  nostra 
seculo  fnit  reperta."  Leslie  is  here  merely  quoting  the  words  of  Boece,  who  in 
Bellenden's  translation  says,  "  Twa  yeir  afore  the  cumin  of  this  bnke  to  licht,  arrivit 
ane  gret  lomp  of  this  goum  in  Buchquhane,  als  mekle  as  ane  hors"  {Bellenden's 
Boece,  ed.  1821,  vol.  i.,  Cosmographe,  cap.  xv.  p.  liii.).  See  also  Camden's  Britannia^ 
ed.  1695,  p.  942. 

'  Jamieson  mentions  a  cnrious  custom  connected  with  the  wearing  of  amber  as 
follows :  ''As  amber,  when  heated,  emits  an  agreeable  odour,  the  custom  of  wearing 
a  necklace  of  amber,  which  was  formerly  so  common,  and  is  not  yet  extinct  among 
old  women,  in  our  country,  is  attributed  to  this  circumstance.  In  olden  time  the 
present  made  by  a  mother  to  her  daughter  on  the  night  of  her  marriage  was  a  set  of 
lammer  beads^  to  be  worn  about  her  neck,  that,  from  the  influence  of  the  bed-heat  on 
the  amber,  she  might  smell  sweet  to  her  husband." — Scottish  Dictionary,  s.y.  lammxr. 

*  Pliny,  speaking  of  amber,  says :  "  Infantibns  adalligari  amuleti  ratione  prodest  '* 
(Hist,  Nat.,  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  xii.). 

^  Chambers,  PopiUar  Rhymes  of  Scotland,  ed.  1892,  p.  328. 

•  Gregor,  Folk-lore  of  the  North-East  of  Scotland,  p.  40. 

'  Henderson,  Folk-lore  qf  Northern  Counties  of  England,  p.  145. 
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'*  I  got  the  bead  when  a  boy  (about  1845)  from  Mrs  Shaw,  near  Auchen- 
cairn,  Berwick,  Galloway.  It  originally  belonged  to  her  father,  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Camochan,  a  celebrated  smuggler  of  the  end  of  last  century. 
The  history  of  it,  which  of  course  is  entirely  fabulous,  was  that  he  took  it  from 
a  ^  bing  o'  eththers  "  which  were  busy  making  it,  at  the  fort  of  Knocktintal ; 
that  he  galloped  with  it  in  his  hand,  and  the  adders  in  pursuit,  across  the  sands 
of  Auchencairn  Bay  at  half  tide,  and  swam  his  horse  through  the  tide  to  the 
island  of  Hestan,  the  adders  being  drowned  when  they  got  among  the  broken 
water.  He  wore  it  on  a  ribbon  round  his  neck  as  a  talisman  for  luck,  and  used 
it  for  curing  "backgaun  weans,"  "elfshot  kye,"  and  "sick  beass"  generally, 
and  for  averting  the  effects  of  the  evil  eye.  It  had  to  be  dipped  three  times  in 
water,  which  was  given  to  the  sick  child  or  animal  to  drink.  I  don't 
remember  if  any  words  were  said.  Old  Camochan  lost  it  one  Sunday  when 
digging  for  worms  in  his  garden,  and  his  luck  left  him,  his  cargoes  were  cap- 
tured, his  hiding-place  betrayed,  and  he  died  in  poverty.  One  of  his  grand- 
children many  years  after  found  it  in  the  garden,  but  the  luck  didn't  return 
with  it.  It  was  tried  to  cure  Jean  Craig's  cat,  but  the  cat  died,  and  so  it  was 
thought  of  no  more  use." 

Crosses  of  Bowan-trbe  used  as  Charms. 

The  Bev.  Dr  Qregor  of  Pitsligo  has  presented  to  the  Museum  a  fac- 
simile of  a  cross  of  the  rowan-tree  or  mountain-ash  {Sorhua  aucupana). 
Such  crosses  were  formerly  held  in  high  repute  in  Scotland  as  powerful 
preservatives  against  witches,  ghosts,  and  kindred  evils.  Among  the 
Icelanders  the  rowan  (Icel.  reynir)  was  a  sacred  tree  consecrated  to 
Thor.^  In  Sweden  a  staff  of  the  rowan  (Sw.  rimn)  protected  one  from 
sorcery,  '*  and  on  board  a  ship  the  common  man  likes  to  have  something 
made  of  ]^nn-wood,  as  a  protection  against  storms  and  watersprites."  '  In 
Scotland  the  virtues  of  the  rowan-tree  are  embodied  in  the  following 

rhyme  : ' — 

"  Bowan-tree  and  red  thread, 
Puts  the  witches  to  their  speed." 

According  to  Stewart  ^  a  safeguard  against  ghosts  consisted  in  forming 

^  Qeasby-yigfusson,  Icelandic- English  Dictionary,  8. v.  beynir. 

'  Grimm,  Tetttonie  Mythology,  Eng.  tr.,  voL  iii.  p.  1215  ;  see  also  vol.  iv.  p.  1682. 

*  Chambers,  FopuXar  Hhymes  of  Scotland,  new  edit.,  p.  828.  Other  versions  are 
given  in  Gregor,  Folk-lore  of  Norlh-East  of  Scotland,  p.  188. 

*  Superstitions  of  the  Highlanders,  1823,  p.  54  ;  see  aUo  pp.  114,  157,  210. 
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a  cross  of  the  wood  with  a  red  thread,^  which  was  to  be  inserted  between 
the  lining  and  cloth  of  a  person's  garment,  and  so  long  as  it  lasted  no 
ghost  or  witch  would  ever  have  the  power  to  interfere  with  the  wearer.^ 
In  the  last  century  it  was  customary  among  the  Highlanders  to  carry 
branches  of  mountain-ash  decked  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  with  ^*  shouts 
and  gestures  of  joy,  in  procession  three  times  round  the  fire  "  of  Beltane. 
''These  branches  they  afterwards  deposite  above  the  doors  of  their 
respective  dwellings,  where  they  remain  till  they  give  place  to  others  in 
the  succeeding  year."  '  In  BanfiGshire  boughs  of  the  mountain-ash  were 
placed  over  byre-doors  on  the  2nd  of  May,  in  Pennant's^  time;  and 
in  the  district  of  St  Fillans,  Perthshire,  so  late  as  1887,  to  keep  the 
cattle  free  from  disease.^  In  Angus,  on  the  evening  preceding  Rood-day 
(May  3rd),  a  piece  of  a  branch  cut  and  peeled  and  bound  round  with 
red  thread  was  placed  over  the  byre-door,  to  avert  the  evil  eye ;  *  and 
in  Aberdeenshire,  in  1862,  crosses  of  rowan-tree  were  similarly  placed  on 
the  same  evening  as  a  protection  against  evil  spirits  and  witches.^  In 
Kirkcudbrightshire  and  on  Speyside,  it  was  common  to  bind  into  a 
cow's  tail  a  small  piece  of  mountain-ash,  to  protect  the  animal  against 
witchcraft.^  In  Jura,  a  stick  of  the  tree  was  kept  as  a  protection  against 
elves,^  and  a  rowan-tree  growing  in  a  field  protected  the  cattle  from  being 
struck  by  lightning.^^ 

^  Dr  Qregor  informs  me  that  upon  no  account  moat  there  be  a  knot  on  the  thread, 
or  the  charm  will  be  of  no  use. 

'  In  Sandsting  and  Aithating  a  rowan-cross  so  worn  guarded  the  wearer  from  the 
effects  of  the  ''evil  eye,"  or  witchcraft. — New  Statistical  AceaurU,  Shetland,  p.  142. 

*  Macpherson,  Introduction  to  History  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  2nd  ed.,  1772, 
p.  166 ;  see  also  ArehoBologia  Scotvcaf  vol.  iii.  p.  301  ;  Pennant,  Tour  in  Scotland, 
vol.  i.  p.  205. 

^  Tour  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  4th  ed.,  p.  156. 

^  Proceedings  Soc  Ant.  Scot,,  vol.  xxii.  p.  25. 

>  Jamieson,  Scottish  Dictionary,  8.y.  Roun-treb  ;  Literary  and  Statistical 
Magazine  for  Scotland,  1819,  vol.  iii.  p.  245. 

7  Notes  and  Queries,  3rd  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  483. 

B  Heron,  Journey  in  the  Western  Counties  of  Scotland,  1793,  vol.  ii.  p.  228  ;  Hall, 
Travels  in  Scotland,  1807,  vol.  ii.  p.  416. 

*  Pennant,  Tour  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  2nd  ed.,  p  245. 

"  Napier,  Folk  Lore  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  p.  80.  David  Ritchie,  the  **  Black 
Dwarf,"  planted  rowans  around  his  hut  as  a  defence  against  necromancy,  and  also 
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Seeds  used  as  Charms. 

'  Throughout  the  West  Highlands  and  Islands,  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years  at  least,  various  seeds  have  been  held  in  high  repute  as  amulets, 
principally  in  alleviating  the  pains  of  childbirth.  These  seeds,  like 
numerous  other  articles,  have  been  carried  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by 
the  Gulf  Stream,  and  cast  ashore  on  the  islands  of  the  West  Coast  of 
Scotland.^  The  commonest  specimens  found  are  Dolichos  vulgaris^ 
GuUandina  Bc/nduc^  Entada  gigantea^  and  Ipomeos  iuberdsa,  A 
specimen  of  the  last-mentioned  seed  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  held  in  January  last  by  the  Kev.  Dr  Stewart,^  of  Nether 
Lochaber,  a  Fellow  of  the  Society.  According  to  Dr  Stewart,  the  seed 
in  North  and  South  Uist  and  in  Benbecula  is  considered  more  valuable 

"desired  to  have  rowan  trees  set  about  his  grave"  (Sir  Walter  Scott,  Introd action 
to  The  Black  Ihvarf).  In  Argyllshire  *Hhe  mountain-ash  is  considered  ...  as  the 
most  propitious  of  trees  ;  and  in  such  fishing-boats  as  are  rigged  with  sails,  a  pin  of 
this  wood  for  fastening  the  haul-yard  to,  has  heen  held  of  indispensahle  necessity. 
Sprigs  of  the  mountain-ash,  in  diseases  of  cattle,  and  when  malt  yields  not  a  due 
proportion  of  spirits,  are  considered  a  sovereign  remedy.  An  old  medical  man  who 
lived  at  Lochawe-side  turned  this  superstition  to  account.  During  the  course  of  a 
long  practice  he  sold  mountain-ash  sprigs,  accompanied  with  proper  prescriptions, 
that  his  son  was  reputed  rich,  and  his  grandson  is  now  a  landed  proprietor"  {Literary 
and  Statistical  Magazijisfor  Scotland^  1819,  vol.  iii.  p.  365).  In  Thuringia,  a  string 
of  rowan-berries  "  touched  by  a  sick  person  and  then  hung  on  a  bush  beside  some 
forest  path,  imparts  the  malady  to  any  person  who  may  touch  this  article  in  passing, 
and  frees  the  sick  person  from  the  disease  "  (Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  8rd  ed.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  150).  For  additional  instances  of  the  use  of  the  mountAiu-ash  or  rowan-tree  as  a 
charm  against  witchcraft,  &c,  see  Scots  Magctzine,  1802,  p.  817;  Edinburgh 
Magazine,  1820,  pt  i.  p.  586;  Henderson,  Folk-lore  <tf  Northern  Counties  of  England, 
pp.  225,  226 ;  Tn  Lioar  Manninagh,  1891,  vol.  i  p.  292  ;  Folk-lore  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p. 
266  ;  ibid,,  vol.  vii,  pp.  41,  277,  281 ;  Folk-lore  Eecord,  vol.  iv.  p.  117 ;  Dalyell, 
Darker  Superstitions  of  Scotland,  pp.  401,  402. 

^  Pennant,  who  mentions  these  seeds  being  washed  ashore  on  Islay  and  the 
Hebrides,  states  that  part  of  the  mast  of  the  Tilbury  man-of-war,  burnt  at  Jamaica, 
was  taken  up  on  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland  {Tour  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  2nd  ed., 
p.  266). 

^  The  seeds  of  Guilandina  Bonduc  and  Ouilandina  Bonducella  are  hung  round 
the  necks'  of  children  in  Egypt  to  guard  them  from  evil  influences  and  sorcery 
{ChawJbers^  Encyclopcedia,  new  edition,  8.v.  Ouilandina). 

*  Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs  Sprague,  29  Buckingham  Terrace,  its  present  owner, 
the  seed  is  again  exhibited. 
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and  sacred  If  there  ate  lines  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  ciosb  on  one  side 
of  it.  The  eeed  ia  used  by  midwives  in  alleviating  the  labouia  of  partu- 
rition; and  it  is  also  used  in  infantile  disorders,  such  as  teething. 
When  used  in  infantile  troubles,  a  small  hole  is  drilled  through  either 
end,  and  the  seed  suspended  round  the  child's  neck  by  a  cord. 
The  seed  is  mostly  in  request  among  Catholics,  as  its  local  name  *'  Aine 
Moire  =  (Virgin)  Mary's  Kidney,"  indeed  implies ;  but  Protestants  also 
sometimes  use  it.  The  use  of  the  seed  is  now  ofteneet  met  with  only 
in  South  Uist  and  Barro.  Dr  Stewart  adds  that  conaiy-coloured  specn- 
mens  and  specimens  of  an  almost  white  colour  ore  sometimes  found,  and 
these  are  the  meet  highly  prized. 

At  the  same  meeting  in  January  hat  a  second  specimen  of  IpoTnea 
fuberbsa,  mounted  in  silver,  evidently  for  use  as  an  amulet,  formerly 
preserved  in  the  Lyon  Office,  was  exhibited  and  deposited  in  the 
Museum  {Gg.    7).     The  silver    mounting    is   probably    of    the    last 


Fig.  7.  Seed  mouoted  in  sRver  for  use  an  a.  Charm  ;  &om  Barrs.     (}.) 

century,  and  has  engraved  on  it  a  Rock  in  the  Sea,  the  cognisance  of  the 
family  of  Macneil  of  Barra,  and  the  motto  Vinca-e  aut  mori. 

The  earliest  reference  I  have  been  able  to  find  of  the  use  of  these 
seeds  as  amulets  in  the  West  Highlands  is  in  Johns  Morisone's  "  Descrip- 
tion of  Lewis,"  supposed  to  have  been  written  between  1678  and  1688.* 
His  words  are  : — 

"  The  sea  caateth  on  shore  sometimes  a  sort  of  nutts  growing  upon  taDglM, 
round  and  flat,  sad  broun  oi  black  coullered,  of  the  breadth  of  a  doller,  some 
more,  some  leas  ;  the  kemal  of  it  being  taken  out  of  the  shell  is  an  ezceUent 

•  Froaediv^  of  Sodety  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  vol.  xii.  p.  604.  The 
"  Description  "  is  printed  in  the  SpoUimxiodt  Hiacellany,  vol  ii.  pp.  337-342, 
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remedie  for  the  bloodie  flax.  They  ordinarlie  make  use  of  the  shell  for  keep- 
ing their  snuff.^  Ane  other  sort  of  nutt  is  found  in  the  same  maner,  of  less 
syze,  of  a  broun  colour,  flat  and  round,  with  a  black  circle,  quhilk  in  old 
times  women  wore  about  their  necks  both  for  ornament  and  holding  that  it 
had  the  virtue  to  make  fortunate  in  cattle,  and  upon  this  account  they  were 
at  the  pains  to  bind  them  in  silver,  brass,  or  tinn,  according  to  their  abilities. 
There  are  other  lesser  yet,  of  a  whitish  coulour  and  round,  which  they  call 
Sant  Marias  NvU^  quhilk  they  did  wear  in  the  same  maner,  holding  it  to  have 
the  virtue  to  preserve  women  in  childbearing."  ' 

Martin  also  refers  to  these  seeds,  and  gives  some  additional  particulars 
of  their  use  as  follows  :' — 

'*  There  is  variety  of  Nuts,  call'd  MoUuka  Beans,  some  of  which  are  used  as 
Amulets  against  Witchcraft,  or  an  Evil  Eye,  particularly  the  white  one  ;  and 
upon  this  account  they  are  wore  about  Childrens  Necks,  and  if  any  Evil  is 
intended  to  them,  they  say  the  Nut  changes  into  a  black  colour.  That  they 
did  change  colour,  I  found  true  by  my  own  observation,  but  cannot  be  positive 
as  to  the  cause  of  it. 

'*  Malcolm  Campbell,  Steward  of  Harries,  told  me  that  some  Weeks  before 
my  arrival  there,  all  his  Cows  gave  Blood  instead  of  Milk,  for  several  days 
together ;  one  of  his  Neighbours  told  his  Wife  that  this  must  be  Witchcraft, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  remove  it,  if  she  would  but  take  the  white  Nut, 
call'd  the  Virgin  Mary's  Nut,  and  lay  it  in  the  Pail  into  which  she  was  to  milk 
the  Cow&  This  Advice  she  presently  foUow'd,  and  having  milk'd  one  Cow  into 
the  Pale  [8ic\  with  the  Nut  in  it,  the  Milk  was  all  Blood,  and  the  Nut  chang'd 
its  colour  into  dark  brown :  she  used  the  Nut  again,  and  all  the  Cows  gave 
pure  good  Milk,  which  they  ascribe  to  the  Virtue  of  the  Nut." 

Campbell,^  also  refers  to  these  seeds,  and  says  :  "  In  1825  these  nuts 

^  Wallace  (Deaeription  of  Orkney^  reprint,  1888,  pp.  17  and  188)  mentions  four 
kinds  of  seeds  ("Molocca  Beans"  he  calls  them),  found  on  the  rocks  of  Orkney, 
"these  pretty  Nuts,  of  which  they  use  to  make  Snuff  Boxes  ;  there  are  four  sorts  of 
them,  the  figures  of  which  are  set  down  "  (pi.  ii,  and  pL  at  p.  192).  Some  additional 
notes  on  these  seeds  will  be  found  in  Hibbert's  Description  of  the  Shetland  Islands, 
1822,  p.  391 ;  Neill's  Tour  through  Orkney  and  Shetland,  1806,  pp.  60,  218 ;  and  in 
a  paper  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  "  An  Account  of  Four  sorts  of  strange  Beans,  frequently 
cast  on  Shear  on  the  Orkney  Isles,"  &c.  {Philosophical  Transactions,  1696,  vol.  xiz. 
pp.  898-400).  Mr  Steele,  of  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  informs  me  that  the 
larger  seeds  are  still  made  into  snuff-boxes  in  the  West  Highlands. 

*  SpoUisiDoode  Miscellany,  vol.  ii.  p.  841. 

•  Description  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  2nd  edition,  1716,  pp.  88,  89. 

'  Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands,  vol.  ly.  p.  464.  Campbell  says,  "seven 
different  kinds  are  thrown  up  on  the  Scotch  coasts." 

VOL.  XXVII.  2  H 
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were  mentioned  in  letters  from  the  Irish  Highlands.  *  The  Irish  then 
laid  them  under  their  pillows  to  keep  away  the  fairies.'  A  Highland 
woman  has  twice  refused  to  part  with  a  grey  one,  which  she  '  had  from 
her  mother/  and  which  is  '  good  against  fire.'  I  have  seen  one  which 
was  left  to  a  girl  by  her  nurse,  and  had  been  sQver-mounted.  A  minister 
told  me  that  they  were  blessed  by  the  priests,  and  worn  by  Roman 
Catholics  ordyy  but  I  think  this  was  a  mistake.  Protestants  keep  them, 
I  know." 

In  the  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Christison  there  is  an  extract  from  his 
Journal  of  May  30th,  1866,  in  which  Sir  Robert  records  that  Dr 
Macdonald  of  Lochmaddy  had  not  been  able  to  get  him  a  specimen  of 
GuUandina  Bonduc,  because  it  is  "  so  rare  and  is  so  prized  as  a  charm 
during  childbirth  that  the  midwives  wear  the  seeds  set  in  sQver  for 
the  women  to  hold  in  their  hands  while  in  labour ;  and  a  husband,  who 
had  two,  refused  twenty  shillings  for  one  of  them,  saying  he  would  not 
part  with  it  for  love  or  money  till  his  spouse  be  past  childbearing."  ^ 

Talismanig  Brooches  and  Rings.^ 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  "wise  men  from  the  east"  (Matt  ii.  1-12), 
who  were  guided  by  the  star  to  worship  Christ  in  Bethlehem,  were 
changed  into  three  kings  of  Arabia.  "  According  to  a  variation  of  the 
legend,  they  ruled  over  Tharsus  or  Thrace,  Sheba,and  Nubia,  thus  repre- 
senting the  three  continents  or  quarters  of  the  earth."  ^  So  early  as  the 
time  of  Beda  *  they  were  distinguished  by  the  names  they  still  bear : 

*  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Christison,  Bart,^  vol.  ii.  pp.  256,  257. 

^  The  reliquary  Brooches  of  Lorn,  Lochbuy,  and  Ugadale  may  be  included  here 
under  the  head  of  amulets.  They  were  designed  to  hold  a  small  piece  of  some  sacred 
relic,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  wearer  from  harm.  See  the  note 
on  p.  436.  • 

^  Lord  Lindsay,  History  of  Christian  Art,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  L  p.  29.     There  is  no 

authority  in  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  for  fixing  the  number  of  wise  men  at  three, 

but  the  early  framers  of  the  legend  probably  had  in  their  minds  the  words  of  Psalm 

Ixx.  10 : 

"  The  Kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the  isles  shall  bring  presents ; 
The  Kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts." 

*  De  Colledaneis  (if  the  work  be  really  Beda*s),  quoted  in  Smith's  Dictionary  <f(he 
Bible,  s.v.  "Magi": — "Piimus  dicitur  fuisse  Melchior,  qui  senez  et  canos,  barbfi 
prolixd  et  capillis,  aurum  obtulit  Regi  Domino.    Secundus  nomine  Gaspar,  jnvonts 
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Gaspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar,  the  firat  of  whom  was  sixty,  the  second 
forty,  and  the  third  twenty  years  of  age.  The  name  Gaspar  (Kaspar, 
Jaspar,  &c.)  sometimes  appears  as  Gathaspar,  and  in  Syriac  the  name  is 
changed  to  GMophorhflm,  under  which  guise  may  be  discerned  the  name 
of  the  powerful  Indo-Parthian  king,  Gondophares,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  baptized  by  St  Thomas.^  Melchior  is  said  to  mean  "King  of 
Light."  Balthazar  or  Belteshazzar  was  the  Chaldee  name  given  to 
Daniel  (Dan.  i.  7,  ii  26,  iv.  8,  etc.) ;  and  as  King  of  Nubia,  he  is 
frequently,  especially  in  German  art,  represented  as  a  negro.  Thus  the 
principal  composition  of  the  altar-piece  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  painted  in 
1410,  "represents  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  who  kneel  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Child,  while  their  attendants  stand 
behind  them  with  their  banners,  emblazoned  with  the  armorial  bearings 
assigned  to  them  by  the  heralds  of  the  Middle  Ages.*  The  heads,  with 
the  exception  of  the  negro  king,  are  German  in  type,  and  full  of 
character."  '  The  bodies  of  the  three  kings  after  death  were  translated 
to  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  to  Milan,  from  which  place  they  were 
removed  in  1162  to  Cologne  by  Frederick  Barbarossa.* 

imberbia,  rubicandoa,  thure  quasi  Deo  oblatione  digna,  Deum  honoravit.  Tertius 
fuscna,  integre  barbatus,  Baltassar  Doraino,  per  myrrham  Filium  hominis  moritnrum 
professus."  The  kings  were  also  known  by  the  names  Appellius,  Amerus,  Damascus  ; 
Megalath,  Galgalath,  Sarasin  ;  Ator,  Sator,  Peratoras  (Hone,  Etfery  Day  Book,  vol.  i., 
pp.  45,  46). 

^  See  the  valuable  paper  of  A.  von  Gutschmid,  ''Die  Eonigsnamen  in  den 
apokryphen  Apostel-geschicLten.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kentuiss  des  geschichtliclien 
Romans/'  in  Sheinisches  Museum  fUr  Philologie,  1864,  vol.  xix.,  pp.  161-183.  On 
the  coins  his  name  is  spelled  in  the  Indian  characters  Oudapharasa  (Gardner,  Coi7i3 
of  the  Greek  and  Scythic  Kings  of  Bactria  and  India,  p.  103).  He  appears  to  have 
reigned  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century  a.d. 

'  Sir  David  Lindsay,  in  his  Heraldry  (plates  4-6),  gives  **  The  armys  off  the  thre 
kyngis  off  the  Orient,  quhilkis  maid  the  first  offerent  till  our  salnatour  Crist  Jesn, 
callit  the  thre  kyngis  off  Oollene — Balthasar,  kyng  off  Saba,  Gaspar  kyng  off  Tharse, 
Melchior  kyng  off  Araby." 

*  History  of  Christian  Art,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  L  p.  29,  vol.  ii  p.  805.  In  the  painting 
of  the  Adoration  by  Jacopo  da  Ponte  (Ponte  Bassano,  born  1510,  died  1592),  now  in 
the  Scottish  National  Gallery,  the  third  king  is  also  represented  as  a  negro.  The 
costumes  are  those  of  Venetian  nobles  of  the  painter's  own  time  ! 

*  A  version  of  the  Legend  of  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne,  from  the  Harleian  MSS.,  is 
printed  by  Wright,  Chester  Plays,  1843,  vol.  i.,  pp.  266-304  ;    see  also  Sandys, 
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Latterly  the  names  of  the  three  kings  "  were  used  in  various  ways  to 
impose  upon  popular  credulity  the  belief  of  their  possessing  the  power, 
when  duly  consecrated,  of  acting  as  charms  to  cure  the  bites  of  serpents 
and  other  venomous  reptiles,  as   well   as  particular  diseases."  ^     The 

Cfhriatnuu  Carols,  Ancient  and  Modem,  London,  1888,  pp.  Ixxxi-xc.     In  Aberdeen 

dramatic  pageants  were  common  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  were 

regulated  by  acts  and  ordinances  of  the  magistrates  and  council.    The  earliest  recorded 

pageant  in  Aberdeen  was  in  1442,  and  in  a  list  drawn  up  in  that  year,  specifying  the 

dramatis  personce  to  be  supplied  by  each  trade,  is  the  following  entry :  '*  Ye  Smythes 

and  Hammen  sal  fynd  ye  three  kings  of  Culane,  and  alsmony  honeste  squiares  as  ysi 

may "  (Kennedy,  Annals  of  Aberdeen^  vol.  i.  p.  95.      See  also  The  Book  of  Bmr 

Accord,  Aberdeen,  1889,  pp.  235,  286).     Dunbar  in  his  "  Blyth  Aberdein"  {Poems, 

Scottish  Text  Society  edit,  pt.  ii,  p.  252),  descriptive  of  the  reception  accorded 

Margaret,  Queen  of  James  lY.,  on  her  visit  to  Aberdeen  in  1511,  says  the  streets 

were  thronged  with  pageants,  one  of  which  represented  the  adoration  of  the  three 

kings : — 

"  And  syne  thow  gart  the  orient  kingis  thrle 
Offer  to  Chryst,  with  benyng  reuerenoe, 
Gold,  sence,  and  mir,  with  all  humllitie, 
Schawand  him  king,  with  most  magniflcenoe." 

'  Collectanea  Antiqua,  vol.  i.  p  120.  An  interesting  instance  of  the  late  sarriTal 
of  the  belief  in  the  power  of  the  three  holy  kings  is  also  given  by  Mr  Boach  Smith. 
(ibid,,  p.  122),  as  follows.  In  January  1748-9  a  man  was  convicted  of  murder  at 
Chichester  and  sentenced  to  death.  He  died  a  few  hours  after  sentence  was  passed, 
and  on  him  there  was  found  a  small  slip  of  paper  3^  inches  in  length  by  1||  inches 
broad.  One  third  of  the  slip  was  occupied  by  a  view  of  the  city  of  Cologne,  above 
which  were  the  three  holy  kings  and  the  Virgin  and  Child.  The  remainder  of  the 
ticket  bore  the  following : — 


Virgin  and  Child 

and  the 
three  holy  kings. 

F 

Sancti  Tree  Beges. 

GASPAR,  MELCUIOK,  BALTFASAR, 

Orate  pro  nobis  nunc  et  in  hora  mortis 
noatm. 

View  of  the 
city. 

Ces  Billets  ont  toach^  aux  trois  testes 
des  Saints  Boys,  k  Ck>logne:    ilB  eont 
pour  lea  voyageurs,  contre  les  malheui* 
des  chemins,  maux  de  teste ;  mal  cadnque 
figures,  sorcellerie,  toute  sorte  de  male- 
flee,  et  mort  subite. 

The  shrine  of  the  three  holy  kings,  which  is  **  formed  like  a  church,  with  low  side 
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natural  result  of  the  spread  of  such  a  belief  was  that  vast  numbers  of 
brooches,  rings,  and  other  objects  bearing  the  names  of  the  three  holy 

aisles,  is  unsurpassed  in  architectonic  structare  and  the  richness  of  its  decoration," 
is  figured  in  Liibke's  Ecclesiastical  Art  in  Oermany^  £ng.  trans.  1885,  p.  165.  It 
dates  from  the  twelfth  century.  "The  central  subject  is  the  Virgin  with  the  Infant 
Jesus  ;  on  the  left,  the  Adoration  of  the  Three  Kings,  accompanied  by  the  Emperor 
Otho  IV.  On  the  right,  the  Baptism  of  Christ  by  John  the  Baptist,  in  presence  of 
an  Angel.  All  these  figures  are  of  pure  gold,  and  in  full  relief.  The  architectural 
decorations  are  covered  with  enamels  and  precious  stones.  Above  these  figures  is  a 
cover  of  silver  gilt,  on  removing  which  the  skulls  of  the  Three  Kings  are  seen,  with 
their  names,  Caspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar,  traced  in  rubies.  The  crowns  of 
copper-gilt  replace  those  of  massive  gold,  which  disappeared  during  the  revolutionary 
storms.  They  weighed  each  six  pounds,  and  were  enriched  with  fine  pearls  and  an 
aigrette  of  diamonds.  Above  the  relics  is  the  figure  of  Christ,  as  the  Judge  of  men, 
between  two  angels,  who  hold  the  instruments  of  the  Passion.  This  reliquary  is  5) 
feet  long,  by  8  wide,  5  feet  high.  It  was  begun  in  1170,  and  made  by  order  of 
Archbishop  Philip  von  Heinsberg  "  (Labarte,  Handbook  of  the  Arts  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  &&,  Eng.  trans.  1855,  p.  zxiii  ;  and  p.  116,  where  it  is  also  figured ;  see  also 
ELing,  Handbook  of  Engraved  Gems,  2nd  ed.,  p.  108).  A  London  sign  of  the  three 
kings,  dated  1667,  from  Lambeth  Hill,  and  now  in  the  Guildhall  Museum,  is 
figured  in  Norman's  London  Signs  and  Inscriptions,  1893,  p.  27.  In  an  old  English 
Miracle-Play  of  "The  Nativity"  {English  Miracle-Plays  or  Mysteries^  edited  by 
W.  Marriott,  Basil,  _1 838,  p.  82),  the  three  kings  are  hailed  by  an  angel  as — 

"  Kyng  of  TawTtts.  Sr  Jesper ! 
Eyug  of  Arraby,  Sr  Balthosar! 
Melchor  kyng,  of  Aglnare ! " 

Peter  Levens,  in  his  Palkway  to  Health,  1664  (quoted  in  Notes  and  Queries,  1st 
series,  vol.  ii.  p.  435),  gives  the  following  prescription  for  the  cure  of  the  falling 
sickness  (epilepsy),  in  which  the  three  kings  are  named  : — 

**  For  all  manner  of  falling  evils. — ^Take  the  blood  of  his  little  finger  that  is  sick, 
and  write  these  three  verses  following,  and  hang  it  about  his  neck  : — 

'  Jasper  fert  Mirrham,  Thus  Mdehior,  Balthazar  Aurum, 
Hcse  quieumqus  Heum  portat  tria  nomina  regwnf 
Solvitur  d  morbo,  Damini  pietate,  caducaC 

and  it  shall  help  the  party  so  grieved."  These  words,  with  a  slight  variation  in  the 
second  line,  occur  on  a  ring  found  at  Dunwich,  Suffolk  (Jones,  Finger-Ring  Lore, 
p.  144  ;  Notes  and  Queries,  3rd  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  248).  The  names  of  the  throe 
kings  occur  on  the  Oldenburg  Horn  preserved  in  the  Rosenborg  Palace,  Copenhagen. 
The  horn  *^  bears  coats  of  arms  and  inscriptions,  showing  that  it  was  made  for  King 
Christian  I.  of  Denmark  [1448-81],  in  honour  of  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  older  than  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  "  (Uartland, 
Science  of  Fairy  Tales,  1891,  p.  149).  Another  horn  formerly  at  Holsteingaard, 
Aal  parish,  Hallingdal,  Norway,  and  now  in  the  museum  at  Bergen,  is  also  in- 
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kings  were  sold  to  pilgrims  to  their  shiiiie  at  Cologne.^  The  only  object 
in  the  Museum  bearing  the  names  of  the  three  kings  is  a  plain  hoop 
finger-ring  of  gold,  found  in  excavating  on  the  Castle  Hill  of  Edinburgh, 
and  inscribed  |aspar  .  Spf'Ic^tor  •  ^BUsjar.  Another  plain  hoop  finger- 
ring  of  gold  in  the  Museum,  formerly  in  the  Collection  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates,  bears  an  inscription  in  two  lines,  the  meaning  of  which  I  am 
unable  to  give.     By  combining  a  few  letters  from  each  line  it  is  possible 


scribed  with  the  names  of  the  three  kings  (ibid,t  pp.  150,  161).  A  third  horn  in 
the  maseum  at  Arendal  is  said  to  bear  the  following  inscription  : — '*  Potam  ser- 
vorum  benedic  deoa  alme  [taorum  reliquam  unus  benede  le  un]  f  Caspar  Melchior 
Baltazar "  (Thorpe,  Northern  Mythology,  vol.  ii  p.  15  ;  Hartland,  p.  150).  In 
Denmark,  girls  before  going  to  bed  on  the  eve  of  Epiphany,  prayed  to  the  three 
kiags  to  let  them  see  their  future  husbands  (Thorpe,  Northern  Mythology,  vol.  iL  p. 
270).  For  some  further  examples  of  the  use  of  the  names  of  the  three  kings  on 
Pilgrims'  Sigus,  Rings,  &c.,  see  Collectanea  Antiqua,  vol.  L  pp.  115,  120,  121.  For 
notices  of  the  three  kings  in  early  art  (with  illustititions),  see  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  Ovristian  ATUiquiiies,  vol.  ii.,  s.y.  Maoi,  and  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  ibid. 

According  to  Mr  Roach  Smith  {Collectanea  Antiqwi,  vol.  i.  pp.  119,  120,  quoting 
Bishop  Patrick's  ReJUctiona  upon  the  Devotions  of  the  Boman  Chwrch,  8vo,  London, 
1674),  the  following  are  two  prayers  formerly  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
procure  the  intercession  of  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne  : 

Horce  Sec.  uaum  Bomanum,  1570. 

1.  O  rex  Jasper,  rex  Melchior,  rex  Balthasar,  rogo  voe  per  singula  nomina,  rogo 
voR  per  Sanctum  Trinitatum,  rogo  vos  per  regem  regum,  quern  vagientem  in  cunis 
videre  meruistis  ;  ut  compatiamini  tribulationibus  meis  hodie,  et  intercedite  pro  me 
ad  Dominum,  cujus  desiderio  exules  facti  estis  :  et  sicut  vos  per  angelicum  nuncia- 
tionem  de  reditu  ad  Herodem  eripuit,  ita  me  hodie  liberare  dignetarab  omnibus 
inhnicis  meis  visibilibus,  et  invisibilibus,  et  k  subitanea  et  improvisa  morte,  et  ab 
omni  confusione  mala,  et  ab  omni  periculo  corporis  et  animie. 

2.  Oremus.  Deus  qui  tres  magos  orientales,  Jasper,  Melchior,  et  Balthasar,  ad 
tua  cunabula,  et  te  mysticis  venerarentur  muneribus  sine  impedimento  stella  duce 
duxisti  ;  concede  propitius,  ut  per  horum  trium  Regum  pias  intercessiones  et  merits 
commcmoratiouum,  nobis,  famulis  tuis  tribuas,  ut  itinere  quo  ituri  sumus,  oeleritate 
laetitia,  gratia  et  pace,  teipso  sole,  vera  stella,  vera  luminis  luce,  ad  loca  destinata  in 
pace  et  salute,  et  negotio  peracto  cum  omni  prosperitate,  salvi  et  sani  redire  valeamas. 
Qui  vivis,  &c.     Amen. 

^  A  similar  practice  prevailed  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  at  St 
Patrick's  Purgatory,  Lough  Derg,  Donegal,  Ireland,  when  immense  numbers  of  small 
rudely  carved  wooden  crucifixes  were  sold  to  pilgrims.  Several  specimens  of  these 
crucifixes  are  in  the  Museum.  See  St  Patrick's  Purgatory,  by  Thomas  Wright, 
London,  1844. 
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to  make  out  the  name  "  Malchior."     This  ring  has  been  assigned  to  about 

1300A.D.1 

TheGlenlyon  Brooch*  of  silver,  5  J  inches  in  diameter,  richly  jewelled, 
said  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  family  of  the  CampbeUs  of  Glenlyon 
for  many  generations,  is  inscribed  on  the  back  in  black-letter : 

€nsfta  .  ^Idpax  .  J^Mvliwc  .  ConsnmBtnm  [sic]. 

The  introduction  of  the  word  "  Consummatum  "  in  the  inscription  is 
an  allusion  to  the  dying  words  of  Christ,  when  the  soldier  held  up  the 
sponge  with  vinegar:  "quum  autem  accepisset  Jesus  acetum,  dixit, 
Consummatum  est "  (John  xix.  30  ;  Beza's  version). 

A  small  ring-brooch,  of  silver,  in  the  Museum  at  Forres,  Elginshire,^ 
bears  the  reversible  inscription  "  ansoqanagobna,"  which  may  possibly 
have  a  meaning,  but  I  have  not  noticed  any  such  word  amongst  Gnostic 
formulsB. 

Other  and  much  more  common  talismanic  formulas  occurring  on 
medisBval  brooches  are  "  Jesus  Nazarenus  Rex  Judeorum,"  and  "  Ave 
Maria  gracia  plena."  The  former  is  sometimes  shortened  to  ''  Jesus 
Nazarenus  "  or  "  Jesus  Na  " ;  and  the  latter  frequently  appears  as  "  Ave 
Maria,"  or  simply  '*  Maria."  The  latter  formula  is  a  variation  of  the 
greeting  of  the  angel  Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  Mary  *  at  the  Annunciation. 
In  the  English  Miracle-Play  of  the  "  Nativity  "  the  form  of  greeting  is  :  ^ 

^'  Hayle  I  Mare,  full  of  grace, 
Oure  Lord  God  ya  w*  the 
Aboue  all  wemen  that  eyuer  wosse ; 
Lade  blesside  mote  thow  be." 

^  CcUalogite  of  the  ArchoBological  Institute  Museum,  Edinburgh,  1856,  p.  128,  where 
a  facsimile  of  the  inscription  is  given. 

'  Figured  in  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland,  voL  i.,  4th  ed.,  pi.  xiii. ;  Wilson's  Pre- 
historic Annals  of  Scotland,  voL  ii.  pL  zx.  ;  and  in  The  Lairds  of  Olenlyon,  frontis- 
piece. 

'  Proceed,  Soe,  Ant.  Scot.,  voL  xxii.  p.  853. 

*  St  Luke,  i.  28,  ''And  the  angel  came  in  unto  her,  and  said,  Hail,  thou  are 
highly  favoured,  the  Lord  is  with  thee:  blessed  art  thou  among  women."  In 
Wycliffe's  version  (1380-88)  of  the  New  Testament  this  reads,  "And  the  aungel  entride 
to  hir,  and  seide,  Heil,  ful  of  grace  ;  the  Lord  be  with  thee ;  blessid  be  thou  among 
wymmen." 

^  English  Miracle-Plays,  ed.  Marriott,  p.  SO. 
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where  the  first  line  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  formula  on  the  biooche& 
Only  one  brooch  in  the  National  Collection  bears  the  angelic  greeting 
and  unfortunately  it  is  without  a  locality.  It  is  a  flat  circular  ring  of 
silver,  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  inscribed  on  the  face,  '*  ihbbvb  . 
NAZARSNYS  .  Rsx  .  ivDHORVM,"  and  on  the  reverse,  "avb  .  mabia  . 
ORACIA  .  PLENA  .  ORA."  The  formula  '*  mari  .  ihs  "  occurs  on  two  finger- 
rings  of  silver  gilt,  one  of  which  was  found  at  Pluscarden,  Elginshire,  and 
the  other  in  an  old  graveyard  near  Fintray  House,  Aberdeenshire,  fac- 
similes of  both  of  which  are  in  the  National  Museum.  On  another  ring 
of  silver  gilt  in  the  Museum  the  inscription  is  '*  ms  .  marla." 

Brooches  inscribed  with  the  legend  "  Jesus  Nazarenus,"  either  abbre- 
viated or  in  full,  are  much  more  common  than  those  bearing  the  angelic 
greeting.  The  frequency  of  this  inscription  on  brooches,  &c.,  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  title  affixed  to  the  Cross  at  the  Crucifixion 
(Matt,  xxvii.  38;  John  xix.  19).^  The  National  Museum  possesses 
thirteen  specimens,  of  which  six  have  been  found  in  association  with 
coins  by  which  their  date  may  approximately  be  determined.  One  of 
circular  form,  2^  inch  in  diameter,  inscribed  ^'  ^  ihesvs  .  nazarenvs  . 
REX,"  was  found  in  1864  at  Woodhead,  Canobie,  along  with  three  other 
silver  brooches,  and  fifty  pennies  of  Edward  I.  and  11.  of  England,  one 
of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  and  two  of  John  BalioL  The  date  of 
this  brooch  may  therefore  be  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.'  Another  found  at  Lan^ope, 
Boxburghshire,  was  accompanied  by  two  other  brooches,  a  pin  of  silver, 
a  tripod  pot  of  brass,  and  a  hoard  of  coins  of  Edward  L,  II.,  ILL  It  is 
simply  inscribed  "  ibsvs  nazr."  Two  brooches  were  found  in  January 
1892,  along  with  143  silver  pennies  of  the  English  Edwards,  four  of 
Alexander  III.,  and  one  of  Baliol,  in  an  earthenware  jar,  within  the  area 
of  the  old  fort  of  Ayr.*     One  of  the  brooches  is  circular,  and  is  inscribed 

'  Mark  and  Luke  differ  from  Matthew  and  John  in  their  versions  of  the  words 
placed  over  the  cross.  The  former  gives  the  title  simply  as  "  The  King  of  the  Jein's  " 
(XV.  26) ;  and  the  latter  *'  This  is  the  King  of  the  Jews  "  (xxiii.  ZS). 

^  Transactions,  Dumfriesshire  Antiquarian  Society,  1891-92,  p.  98 ;  Proceed,  Soe. 
Ant.  Scot,,  vol.  V.  pi.  viii.  p.  216. 

'  Proceed,  Soc,  Ant,  Scot.,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  60.  Collections,  Ayrshire  and  OaUoux^ 
ArchcBological  Association,  vol.  vii.  p.  10. 
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^'iHEBVB  NAZABENVB  RBX  iydborym";  the  Other  is  octagonal,  and  is 
inscribed  "  ihbsvb  na/'  Of  the  remaining  brooches :  (1)  found  with  two 
others  (uninscribed)  at  Middleby  Church,  Dumfriesshire,  is  inscribed 
''  iHSBva  :  KAZARSNVS  :  RBZ  :  lYDB  " ;  (2)  without  a  locality,  is  inscribed 
"  IHESV8  NA2ARBNV8  BBX  NAZAB  " ;  ^  (3)  found  in  a  grave  at  Athelstane- 
ford  Churchyard,  is  inscribed  "ihbsvb  nazab";  (4)  found  in  1818 
under  the  floor  of  Dunfermline  Abbey,  in  excavating  the  tomb  of  King 
Bobert  the  Bruce,  inscribed  "  ihesvs  .  nazarenvs  .  rbx  .  ivdborvm  " ; 
(5,  6)  found  with  two  other  brooches  of  silver  and  a  quantity  of  coins  of 
the  Edwards  in  a  garden  at  Brechin,  one  inscribed  "  ihbsvs  nazabbnvs 
REX  IVDBORVM,"  the  othcr  inscribed  ^*  ihbsvs  nazavrix,"  with  the  same 
inscription  on  the  other  side,  but  still  more  blundered ;  (7)  without  a 
locality,  inscribed  "ibsvs  naza";  (8)  found  on  the  Culbin  Sands, 
inscribed  "  ^  ibsvs  na  " ;  (9)  of  bronze  or  brass,  found  at  the  Broch  of 
Tarhouse,  Caithness,  "  about  two  feet  and  a  half  under  the  surface  of 
the  mound,  close  by  an  interment  which  had  evidently  been  made  long 
after  the  ruined  broch  had  become  a  grass-covered  mound/'*  Three 
finger-rings  in  the  Museum  also  bear  the  legends  abridged.  One  of  the 
rings  is  a  plain  hoop  of  silver,  inscribed  "ihbsvb  nazarbnvs";  the 
second  is  panelled  and  inscribed  "  ihbsvs  " ;  and  the  third,  a  thumb-ring 
of  silver-gilt,  found  at  Restennet  Priory,  Forfarshire,  is  inscribed  "  ibsvs 
NAZAR."  These  brooches  and  finger7rings  were  worn  as  charms  to  pre- 
serve the  wearer  from  sudden  death,  the  falling  sickness  or  epilepsy,  etc.^ 
In  a  curious  work  entitled  The  Revelation  to  the  Monk  of  Evesham, 
edited  by  Prof.  Arber,  from  the  unique  copy  in  the  British  Museum,* 
there  is  an  account  of  an  interview  between  the  monk  and  a  goldsmith 

^  Proceed.  Soc  Ant.  Scot.,  vol.  ix.  p.  585. 

^  Proceed.  Soe.  Ant.  Scot.,  voL  iz.  p.  144 ;  Scotland  in  Pagan  Times:  The  Iron 
Age,  p.  225. 

•  See  a  note  by  the  late  Mr  Albert  Way,  qnoted  in  Hume's  Antiquities  fownd  at 
Hoylake,  1847,  p.  19. 

^  The  SevelcUion  was  probably  not  written  earlier  than  its  ostensible  date,  1196 
A.D.  Its  author  is  unknown.  The  story  is  also  given  in  the  Chronica  Majora  of 
Matthew  Paris,  under  the  year  1196  (Rolls  ed.,  vol.  il  pp.  423-437).  An  abridg- 
ment of  the  story  is  given  by  Roger  of  Wendover  in  his  Flores  Historiarunij  under 
the  same  year.  The  English  version  of  the  work  was  printed  by  William  de 
Machlinia  about  1482.    The  language  quoted  above  is  of  this  latter  date. 
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in  Purgatory,  in  the  course  of  which  the  monk  inquired  **  yeffe  hyt  were 
possyble  by  any  thyng  that  the  folke  myght  schonne  and  eschewe  soden 
dethe."     The  goldsmith  replied — 

<*  O  he  aeyde  Sothely  and  yf  y  hadde  knowyn  whenne  that  y  was  in  the 
in^orld  leuyng  suche  thyngys  as  y  knowe  nowe  y  wulde  haae  taughte  and 
defende  all  the  world  fro  that  grete  hurte  and  dammage.  howe  the  pepulle 
and  folke  myght  be  sewre  and  safe  fro  the  fallyng  of  soden  dethe.  Trewly 
and  verily  and  the  crystjm  pepulle  wolde  wryte  dayly  on  her  [= their]  forhedys 
and  aboute  the  placys  of  her  herte  wyth  her  fyngur  of  [or  ?J  in  any  other  wyse. 
these  ii.  wordys  that  oonteynyth  the  mysterye  of  the  helthe  and  saluacyon 
of  mankynde  that  ys  to  wytte  and  to  say  Ike  sua  Nazarenus^ 
wythowtyn  dowte  the  trewe  pepulle  of  oure  sauyur  ihesu  cryste  schuld  be 
harmeles  and  preserued  iro  suche  a  grete  peryll  and  hurte."  ' 

It  is  but  a  step  from  this  to  engraving  the  words  on  a  brooch  or  a 
ring  to  be  worn  on  the  person.' 

Small  brooches  of  silver  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  such  as  were  in 
common  use  in  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
throughout  the  eighteenth  as  personal  ornaments,  were  also  believed  to 
be  endowed  with  the  property  of  protecting  children  from  witchcraft 
and  enchantment.  An  interesting  account  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
brooches  were  used  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  is  given  by  the  Rev. 
James  Hall,  who  states  that  he  saw  one  fastened  to  an  infant's  clothes 
in  a  clergyman's  house  in  Speyside,  and  adds,  **  This  was  done  by  the 
nurse ;  the  clergyman  was  certain  it  could  be  of  no  use,  but  allowed  it 
to  continue,  as  one  and  all  the  females  in  the  house  were  of  a  different 
opinion.  They  always  fix  it  to  girls,  somewhere  to  the  clothes  about 
the  left  hip,  and  on  boys  about  the  middle  of  the  left  thigh,  to  protect 
his  powers  of  generation."^     Hall  also   mentions  having  met  an  old 

^  Matthew  Paris  gives  the  words  as  *'  Jesua  Ncaarenua  rex  JvdoBvmm  "  {op,  cU., 
p.  431)  which  is  more  probable. 

^  The  Rcvdai'Um,  pp.  53,  54.  Daring  a  great  tempest  at  Cremona  in  1239,  a  large 
stone  fell  into  the  monastery  of  Gabriel,  *Mn  quo  erat  crax  et  ymago  Salutoris 
impressa,  et  desuper  Uteris  scribebatar  iHBsus  kazarenus  rex  judsoecm  " 
{Exlracta  e  variis  Cronids  Scocie,  Abbotsford  Club,  p.  97). 

'  For  numerous  amulet  rings  bearing  inscriptions,  see  Stephens'  Old  Northern 
Bunic  Monuments^  vol.  i  pp.  492-500. 

*  Travels  in  Scotland,  1807,  vol.  ii.  p.  415.  Lord  Teignmouth  also  mentuuu 
that  at  the  time  of  his  tour  **The  Highlanders  carry  on  their  bressts  a  brooch, 
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woman  near  the  source  of  the  Spej,  "with  a  large  brass  brooch,  in  the 
form  of  a  circle,  about  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  fixed  on  her 
clothes  upon  the  left  hip,  which  she  had  worn  night  and  day  for  more 
than  half  a  century  to  preserve  her  from  mischief."  Two  small  brooches 
from  Bosehearty,  Banffshire,  similar  to  those  described  above,  have  been 
presented  to  the  Museum  through  Dr  Gregor,  of  Pitsligo ;  and  another 
is  exhibited  by  Mrs  Mitchell,  of  Perth,  through  Dr  R.  de  Brus  Trotter. 
In  a  letter  to  me,  Dr  Gregor  states  that  one  of  the  brooches  presented 
through  him  '*  was  worn  on  the  breast  of  the  chemise  by  the  grand- 
mother of  the  donor  when  she  was  nursing,  to  prevent  the  witches  from 
taking  away  her  milk,"  and  that  "such  charms  were  also  used  to  keep  off 
evil  from  infants.  They  were  stuck  into  their  petticoate  behind."  The 
other  specimen  is  only  stated  to  have  been  worn  in  the  breast  of  the 
chemise.     The   brooch   exhibited   by  Mrs   Mitchell  *' belonged  to  her 

as  a  preservatiye  against  snpematural  mischief ;  and  the  Catholic  priests  of  Barra 
sell  holy  water  to  the  fishermen  to  propitiate  the  winds  "  (Sketches  of  the  Coasts  and 
Islands  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  139,  London,  1836).  In  Argyllshire,  to  prevent  fairies 
from  ii^'uring  children,  the  most  efficacious  expedient  was  **  to  fasten  a  circular  iron 
broach,  of  the  size  of  a  penny  piece,  in  the  child's  frock,  where  it  continues  to  be 
worn  for  years"  {Literary  and  Statistical  Magazine  for  Scotland,  1819,  vol.  iii. 
p.  366).  When  a  mother  has  occasion  to  go  out  and  leave  a  child  sleeping  in  the 
house  **  an  old  rusty  sword  is  placed  under  the  bed  or  cradle ;  or  should  she  not 
be  possessed  of  this,  the  milking  dish,  with  a  parcel  of  old  keys  tlirown  in  it,  is 
used  for  the  same  purpose"  (ibid.).  The  use  of  the  sword  or  keys  was  to  keep 
away  the  fairies  and  prevent  their  abstracting  the  human  child  and  leaving  one  of 
their  own  in  i^  place,  as  according  to  Ure  the  fairies  **  aro  supposed  to  have  an  utter 
abhorrence  at  iron  "  (Hutherglen  and  East  Kilbride,1793  p.  131).  In  Scottish  super- 
stition iron  appears  to  have  been  endowed  with  certain  mysterious  properties. 
Thus  Wallace  (Description  of  Orkney,  reprint,  1833,  pp.  32,  33)  says  ''at  the 
Noup-head  in  Westra  is  a  Rock  surrounded  with  the  Sea,  called  Less,  which 
the  inhabitants  of  that  Isle  say  has  this  strange  propertie,  that  if  a  man  go 
upon  it,  having  any  Iron  upon  him  (if  it  were  an  Iron  Nail  in  his  shoe),  the 
Sea  will  instantly  swell  in  such  a  tempestuous  way,  that  no  boat  can  come  near 
to  take  him  off,  and  that  the  Sea  will  not  be  settled  till  the  peece  of  Iron  be  flung 
into  it."  Pennant  mentions  (Tovr  in  Scotland,  vol.  iL  p.  264)  a  charm  current  in 
Islay'in  his  time  to  discover  a  witch  who  had  bewitched  milk  cows.  The  owner 
of  the  cows  drains  from  them  what  little  milk  the  witch  had  left  and  boils  it  with 
certain  herbs,  flints,  and  ontempered  steel,  which  puts  the  witch  in  such  agony 
that  she  is  obliged  to  come  to  the  house  to  obtain  relief  and  so  discovers  herself  to 
the  injured  party. 
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grandmother,  and  was  worn  on  some  part  of  the  dress  of  all  her  children, 
for  the  purpose  of  averting  the  evil  eye  and  keeping  away  witches." 
Mr  J.  Christie  of  Bolfracks,  Aherfeldy,  informs  me  that  he  has  one  of 
these  small  hrooches  in  his  possession,  which  was  pinned  under  the 
petticoats  of  his  grandfather  "  when,  as  an  infant,  he  was  taken  out  for 
an  airing  by  his  nurse.     It  bears  his  initials  and  the  date  1792." 

Wmttbn  Charms  to  oubb  Toothachb. 

Charms  written  on  slips  of  paper  and  carried  about  the  person  for  the 
purpose  of  curing  the  toothache  were  not  uncommon  throughout  the 
North  of  Scotland  within  recent  years,  and  indeed  may  still  be  in  use. 
Two  of  these  written  charms  are  in  the  National  Museum,  and  are  here 
described. 

1.  The  first  is  written  on  a  slip  of  paper  8  inches  in  length  by  2| 
inches  in  breadth.  It  was  written  and  sold  in  1855  by  a  professional 
witch  named  Kate  M'Aulay,  residing  at  Kishorn,  Lochcarron,  Roes- 
shire,  and  reads  as  follows  : — 

''  Petter  was  Laying  and  his  head  upon  a  marrable  ston  weping  and  Christ 
Came  by  and  said  what  else  [ails]  thou  Petter  Petter  answered  and  sad  Lord 
god  my  twoth  Raise  thou  Petter  and  bee  healed  and  whosoever  shall  cany 
these  Lines  in  my  name  shall  never  feel  the  twothick.  Kett  M^^Aalay." 

The  paper,  which  was  folded  eight  times,  was  worn  for  at  least  a  year 

in  a  small  silk  bag,  hung  round  the  neck  of  a  shepherd,  who  had  given 

half-a-crown  to  the  witch  for  the  charm ;  which,  however,  was  to  lose 

its  efficacy  when  looked  at.^ 

2.  The  second  charm  was  given  in  1869  to  a  domestic  servant  in 
Dingwall,  by  the  wife  of  a  gamekeeper  at  Garve,  Boss-shire.     It  is  of 

^  Proceedings,  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  ScotUmd,  vol.  ix.  pp.  67,  58.     It  appears 

to  have  been  a  castom  with  the  vendors  of  these  charms  to  caution  their  dupes 

against  examining  into  their  contents.     My  namesake,  Mr  William  George  Black, 

quotes  an  instance  {Folk  Medicine,  p.  171)  of  a  young  woman  in  Chelsea,  who 

obtained  a  sealed  paper  to  guard  her  against  the  toothache.    On  examination  it  was 

found  to  read  : — 

**  Good  devil,  cure  her, 

And  take  her  for  your  paina." 

Another  and  rather  more  forcible  example  is  quoted  by  Cockayne  (Leechdcms,  &c., 
vol.  i.  p.  xxxiii). 
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similar  import  to  the  one  already  mentioned^  and  is  written  on  a  half- 
sheet  of  notepaper.  The  spelling  is  more  uncouth  than  in  the  first 
specimen.     It  reads  as  follows : — 

^  Fetter  Sate  Weapn  on  a  Marabl  Stone  Christ  Came  Passn  By  and  asynd 
watht  eleth  the  Fetter  Fetter  ansered  and  sayed  my  Lord  my  Qode  my  tothe 
Christ  ansered  an  sayed  those  that  will  carry  those  lines  in  my  Name  shall  Be 
Heald  for  my  Nam  Sake.    Amen.  Jessy  MoKenzie." 

This  charm  has  also  probably  been  carried  about  the  person  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  previous  one  as  it  has  been  folded  seven  times.^ 

In  Orkney  the  toothache  was  supposed  to  be  caused  by  a  worm  gnaw- 
ing at  the  affected  tooth,*  and  to  drive  it  away,  a  copy  of  the  above 
lines,  called  "  Wormy  lines,"  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  was  sewed  into 
some  part  of  the  dress  of  the  person  affected,  and  carried  about  as  long 
as  the  paper  lasted.^  In  Brand's  time  a  spoken  charm  appears  to  have 
been  in  use  in  Orkney  for  the  cure  of  the  toothache,  as  he  writes : 

'*  There  is  a  Charm  likewise  they  make  use  of  for  the  toothach,  whereof  I 
had  the  following  instance  from  an  Honest  Man  worthy  of  Credit  Some 
years  ago,  there  was  one  who  used  this  Charm,  for  the  abating  the  pain  of  one 
living  in  Eda,  tormented  therewith,  and  tho'  the  action  then  was  at  a  distance, 
the  Charmer  not  being  present  with  the  Fatient,  yet  according  to  the  most 
exact  calculation  of  the  time  when  the  charm  was  performed  by  the  Charmer, 
there  fell  a  living  worm  out  of  the  Fatient's  Mouth  when  he  was  at  supper."  * 

A  similarly  worded  charm,  formerly  in  use  in  Aberdeenshire,  is 
printed  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Gregor.^     It  was  also  in  common  use  in  England 

*  Proceedings,  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  vol.  xi.  p.  154. 

*  The  Highlanders  appear  to  have  held  the  same  belief.  In  Gaelic,  "Toothache" 
is  Onuimh-fhiaeallf  from  Cnuinih  a  '*worm"  and  flacaill  a  ''tooth." — Highland 
Society* 8  Dictionary  s.  v.  This  belief  is  widely  diffused  over  the  world  ;  see  references 
in  W.  O.  Black,  Folk  Medicine,  p.  38.  See  also  the  Finnish  song,  "The  Origin  of 
the  Tooth  Worm,"  in  Folk-lore,  vol.  iil  pp.  69,  60. 

'  A  oopy  of  the  Orkney  version  was  communicated  to  the  Society  in  1848  by  the 
late  W.  H.  Fotheringham,  of  Kirkwall,  along  with  a  number  of  other  charms  (MS. 
Communications,  vol.  viii.,  1842-52).  In  1854  Mr  Fotheringham  appears  to  have 
published  the  charms  in  I^otes  and  Queries,  first  series,  vol.  x.  pp.  220,  221.  The 
communication  in  Notes  and  Queries  is  signed  '*  F." 

*  Description  of  Orkney,  Zetland,  &c.,  1703,  p.  62. 

^  Folk-lore  of  the  North-Fast  of  Scotland,  p.  48 ;  see  also  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  i., 
£rst  ser.,  p.  397 ;  and  W.  G.  Black,  Folk  Medicine,  p.  78. 
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and  Ireland.^  A  much  fuller  version  of  this  charm,  and  one  which  is 
prohahly  the  original  of  the  versions  current  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  is 
contained  in  the  Saxon  Leeckdoms,  where  it  reads  as  follows :  ' 

'*  Contra  dolorum  dentinm. 
^  Xrg  super  marmoreum  sedebat  petrus  tristis  ante  earn  stabat  manum  ad 
mazillum  tenebat  et  interrogebat  eum  dns  dicens :  quare  tritis  es  petre  I 
respondit  petrus  et  dixit :  domine  dentes  mei  dolent ;  et  domlnus  dixit : 
adiaro  te  migranea  [i^^ijcpar^a]  vel  gutta  maligna  per  patrem  et  filium  et 
spm  scm  et  per  celum  et  terram,  et  per  xx.  ordines  angelorum,  et  per  Ix. 
prophetas  et  per  xiL  apostolos  et  per  iiii.  euangelistas  et  per  omnes  acos  qui 
dec  placuerunt  ab  origine  mundi ;  ut  non  possit  diabolus  nocere  ei  nee  in 
dentes  nee  in  aures  nee  in  palato  famulo  dei  illi  non  ossa  frangere  nee 
camem  manducare  ut  non  habeatis  potestatem  nocere  illi  non  dormiendo  nee 
vigilando  nee  tangatis  eum  usque  Ix.  annos  et  unum  diem  rex  pax  nax  in  Xfo 
filio.    Amen.     Pater  Noeter." 

The  Lbs-Pennt. 

Of  the  Lee-Penny  it  may  justly  be  said  that,  thanks  to  the  Talisman 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  is  the  most  widely  known  of  all  the  Scottish 
amulets.     Although   it  has   already  been   repeatedly  described,'  it  is 

^  English  Tersions  are  given  in  Notes  arid  Queries,  first  ser.,  vol.  i.  p.  293;  ibid., 
vol.  iii.  p.  259  (Devonshire);  ibid,^  second  ser.,  vol.  xiL  p.  501  (Shropshire);  ibid,, 
lifth  ser.,  voL  viii  p.  275  (Somersetshire),  and  references  on  p.  877;  Henderson, 
Folklore  of  Northern  Counties,  p.  172;  Fotk-lore  Record,  vol.  i.  p.  40  (Sussex);  Black, 
Folk  Medicine,  p.  77  (Lancashire) ;  Folk-lore  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  95,  vol.  v.  p.  201 
(both  Cornwall).  Irish  versions  are  given  in  Notes  and  Queries,  first  ser.,  vol.  t  pp. 
849,  429  (Kilkenny) ;  Folk-lore  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  83  (Kerry).  Dr  Jon  Stefansson, 
of  Copenhagen,  informs  me  that  the  same  charm  is  known  in  Iceland. 

*  Leeckdoms,  Wortcunning  and  Starcraft  of  Early  England  (Rolls  Series),  vol.  iii. 
p.  64.  The  editor,  Rev.  Oswald  Oockayne,  says  of  this  charm  "  an  absurd  story,  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Codices  Apocryphii  published  by  Thilo  or  Tischendorff."  See  also 
Grimm,  Teuianie  Mythology  (Eng.  tr.),  vol.  iii.  p.  1248. 

'  The  Lee-Penny  has  been  described  in  the  Qenileman's  Magazine^  1787,  vol.  Ivii. 
pt.  ii.  pp.  1045, 1046  ;  Edinburgh  Magazine,  1796,  vol.  viii.  new  series,  pp.  329,  330  ; 
Hone's  Ttible  Book,  vol.  ii.  pp.  143-145 ;  Scottish  Journal  of  Topography,  Ac.,  voL  i, 
pp.  72,  73  ;  Irvine's  Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  vol.  ii.  pp.  289-291  ;  Ne%o 
Statistical  Account,  Lanarkshire,  pp.  16,  17  ;  Proceed.  Sac  Ant.  Scot,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
222-224 ;  Journal,  Royal  Historical  and  ArchoeologicaX  Association  of  Ireland,  4th 
series,  vol.  iii.  p.  443  ;  Roger's  Social  Life  in  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  pp.  214-216  ;  Brand, 
Popular  Antiquities,  Bohn's  edition,  vol.  iiL  pp.  327,  328;  Simpson,  Ardueological 
Essays,  vol.  i.  pp.  214-217. 
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necessary  that  it  should  be  included  in  the  present  notice  of  Scottish 
charms,  otherwise  this  paper  would  be  incomplete.  The  amulet  consists 
of  a  small,  dark-red  stone,  of  an  irregular  triangular  or  heart  shape,  set 
in  the  reverse  of  a  groat  of  Edward  IV.,  of  the  London  Mint.^ 
According  to  tradition,  the  stone  was  brought  in  the  fourteenth  century 
by  Sir  Simon  Lockhart  of  Lee  from  the  Holy  Land,  where  it  had  been 
used  for  the  cure  of  fevers,  etc.  When  used  for  healing  purposes  in 
Scotland,  the  Lee-Penny  was  drawn  once  round  a  vessel  filled  with 
water  and  then  dipped  three  times  into  the  liquid.  Li  an  "  Account  of 
the  Penny  in  the  Lee,"  written  in  1702,  it  is  stated  that  the  amulet 
**  being  taken  and  put  into  the  end  of  a  cloven  stick,  and  washen  in  a 
tub  full  of  water,  and  given  to  cattell  to  drink,  infallibly  cures  almost 
all  manner  of  diseases,"  and  that ''  the  people  come  from  all  airts  of  the 
kingdom  with  their  diseased  beasts."^  About  the  year  1629  the 
"  routting  ewill,  a  strange  and  suddane  diseas,"  prevailed  in  Scotland, 
*'  quhairthrow  "  an  ox  "  was  nevir  able  to  ly  down,  bot  routted  continu- 
allie  till  he  deid."  To  cure  this  disease  some  persons  travelled  from  East 
Lothian  "  to  the  laird  of  Leyis  house  and  cravett  the  len  "  of  "  his  cure- 
ing  stane — quhilk  was  refuisit  be  the  lady ;  but  [she]  gave  thame  ane 
certaine  quantitie  of  water  in  flaccones  quhairin  the  said  stane  was 
dippit,  quhilk  being  gevin  as  drink  to  the  bestiall  haillit  thame."     For 

^  Dalyell  states  that  the  amulet  was  described  to  him  by  a  member  of  the  family 
of  Lee  "as  a  yellowish  stone,  somewhat  resembling  amber,  about  half  the  size  of  the 
thumb-nail,  set  in  a  silver  coin  of  Edward  I.  of  England  "  (Darker  Stiper^itions  of 
Scotland,  p.  157).  The  coin  was,  however,  stated  by  the  late  George  Sim,  a  high 
numismatic  authority,  to  be  a  groat  of  Edward  lY.,  as  mentioned  above.  Napier 
{Folk-lore  of  West  of  Scotland;  p.  95)  erroneously  describes  the  coin  as  of  gold.  The 
stone  was  tried  by  a  lapidary,  but  of  what  nature  it  was  he  could  not  determine 
{OerUUmam^^s  Magazine^  1787,  p.  1046).  Jones,  in  his  Credulities  Past  and  Present 
(pp.  829,  830),  confuses  the  Waterford  Ball  of  rock-crystal  with  the  Lee- Penny. 

'  Quoted  by  Dalyell,  Barker  Superstitions,  Addenda,  p.  680.  In  Carluke,  in  1845, 
there  could  "  still  be  seen  hanging  in  some  byres  a  phial  of  Lee-penny  water,  to 
keep  the  cows  from  parting  calf,  and  to  preserve  the  milk  from  changing "  (New 
Statistical  Account,  Lanarkshire,  p.  586).  Sir  James  Simpson  says  he  was  ''lately 
[before  1861]  told  by  the  farmer  at  Nemphlar,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lee,  that  in 
his  younger  days  no  byre  was  considered  safe  which  had  not  a  bottle  of  water  from 
the  Lee-Penny  suspended  from  its  rafters "  (Proceed*  Soc  Ant,  Scot.,  vol.  iv.  p. 
222,  note). 
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this  conduct  the  parties  were  subjected  to  ecclesiastical  censure  and 
appointed  to  undeigo  penance  in  the  church  of  Dunbar,  although  they 
urged  in  extenuation  of  their  offence  that  such  was  the  ordinary  practice 
of  "  husbandmen  of  the  best  soirt."  ^  It  is  said  that  "  in  one  of  the 
epidemics  of  the  plague  which  attacked  Newcastle  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  obtained  the  loan  of  the  Lee- 
Penny  by  granting  a  bond  of  £6000  for  its  safe  return.  Such,  it  is 
averred,  was  their  belief  in  its  virtues,  and  the  good  that  it  effected,  that 
they  offered  to  forfeit  the  money  and  keep  the  charm-stone."'  But 
"  the  most  remarkable  cure  performed  upon  any  person  was  that  of  a 
Lady  Baird  of  Sauchtonhall,  near  Edinburgh,  who,  having  been  bit  by  a 
mad  dog,  was  come  the  length  of  a  hydrophobia ;  upon  which,  having 
sent  to  beg  that  the  Lee-Penny  might  be  sent  to  the  house,  she  used  it 
for  some  weeks,  drinking  and  bathing  in  the  water  it  was  dipped  in,  and 
was  quite  recovered.  This  happened  about  eighty  years  ago  [that  is, 
about  1707],  but  it  is  very  well  attested,  having  been  told  by  the  Lady 
of  the  then  Laird  of  Lee,  and  who  died  within  these  thirty  years.  She 
also  told  that  her  husband  Mr  Lockhort  and  she  were  entertained  at 

Sauchtonhall  by  Sir Baird  and  his  Lady  for  several  days  in  the 

most  sumptuous  manner,  on  account  of  the  lady's  recovery,  and  in 
gratitude  for  the  loan  of  the  Lee-Penny  so  long,  as  it  was  never  allowed 
to  be  carried  away  from  the  house  of  Lee."  * 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Lee-Penny 
formed  the  subject  of  a  complaint  by  Gawen  Hammiltoxme  of  Raplocke 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  the  result  of  which  was  the  following 
deliverance  by  the  brethren :  * — 

**  Apud  Glasgow,  the  25  Octobr.    Synod  Sees.  2. 
'^Quhilk  daye,  amongest  the  referries  of  the  brethren  of  the  ministrie  of 

^  Dalyell,  Darker  SuperstUwns,  pp.  166,  157  ;  quoting  from  the  Records  of 
Justiciary. 

•  Proceed,  Soc,  Ant.  Scot.,  vol.  iv.  p.  228. 

'  OeTUleman*8  Magaxiney  1787,  vol.  Ivii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  1045-46.  The  Edinburgh 
Magazine,  1796,  p.  830,  giyes  the  name  of  the  Baird  of  Saughtonhall  as  Sir 
"Robert" 

*  Ibid,  This  deliverance  has  also  been  printed  by  some  of  the  authorities  above 
quoted. 
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Lanerk,  it  was  propondit  to  the  Synode,  that  Qawen  Hammiltoune  of  Raplocke 
had  preferit  an  complaint  before  them  against  Sir  James  Lockart  of  Lie,  anent 
the  saperstitioos  vsing  of  an  stene  set  in  selver  for  the  caring  of  diseased 
cattell,  q^,  the  said  Gawen  affirmit,  coud  not  be  lawfully  vsed,  and  that  they 
had  diflferit  to  give  ony  decisioane  therein,  till  the  advice  of  the  Assemblie 
might  be  had  concerning  the  same.    The  Assemblie  having  inquirit  of  the 
raaner  of  vsing  thereof,  and  particolarlie  vnderstoode,  by  ezaminatioune  of  the 
said  Laird  of  Lie,  and  otherwise,  that  the  custome  is  onlie  to  cast  the  stene  in 
same  water,  and  give  the  diseasit  cattil  thereof  to  drink,  and  y*  the  sam  is  dene 
wV)at  vsing  onie  words,  such  as  charmers  and  sorcerers  vse  in  their  anlawfull 
practicess ;  and  considering  that  in  nature  they  are  mony  thinges  seen  to  work 
strange  effects,  q'  of  no  humane  witt  can  give  a  reason,  it  having  pleasit  God  to 
give  vnto  stones  and  herbes  special  virtues  for  the  healing  of  mony  infirmities 
in  man  and  beast, — advises  the  bretheren  to  surcease  thir  proces,  as  q'rin  they 
perceive  no  ground  of  offence  ;  and  admonishes  the  said  Laird  of  Lie,  in  the 
vsing  of  the  said  stone,  to  tak  heed  that  it  be  vsit  heirafter  w*  the  least  scandal 
that  possiblie  maye  bie. — Extract  out  of  the  books  of  the  Assemblie  helden  at 
Glasgow,  and  subscribed  be  thair  Clerk,  at  thair  comand. 

"  M.  Robert  Young, 
'^  Clerk  to  the  Assemblie  at  Glasgow." 

Henderson  mentions  a  piece  of  silver  called  the  Lockerby  Penny, 
which  he  states  is  stiU  preserved  at  Lockerby,  in  Dumfriesshire. 
When  used  for  the  cure  of  madness  in  cattle  "  It  is  put  in  a  cleft  stick, 
and  a  well  is  stirred  round  with  it,  after  which  the  water  is  bottled  off 
and  given  to  any  animal  so  affected.  A  few  years  ago,  in  a  North- 
umbrian farm,  a  dog  bit  an  ass,  and  the  ass  bit  a  cow ;  the  penny  was 
sent  for,  and  a  deposit  of  50^.  actually  left  till  it  was  restored.  The 
dog  was  shot,  the  cuddy  died,  but  the  cow  was  saved  through  the  mi- 
raculous virtue  of  the  charm.  On  the  death  of  the  man  who  thus 
borrowed  the  penny,  several  bottles  of  water  were  found  among  his 
effects,  stored  in  a  cupboard,  and  labelled  '  Lockerby  Water.' "  ^ 

^  Folk-lore  of  Northern  Counties  of  Englandy  p.  168.  Inquiries  made  for  me  by  Mr 
John  F.  Cormack,  Solicitor  in  Lockerbie,  through  Dr  Chinnock,  Rector  of  Dumfries 
Academy,  have  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  the  charm.  Mr  Cormock  says  that  until 
he  received  Dr  Chinnock's  letter,  he  had  "  never  heard  of  the  *  Lockerbie  Penny,'  " 
and  that  he  had  ''applied  to  several  likely  persons  hereabouts,  but  regret  that  I 
cannot  render  you  any  help."  The  account  of  this  amulet  reads  remarkably  like 
that  of  the  Lee-Penny. 

VOL.  XXVII.  2  I 
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Calf's  Heart  used  as  a  Charm. 

One  of  the  principal  charms  in  the  National  Museum  is  a  calf  s  heart 
stuck  full  of  pins,  which  was  found  under  the  floor  of  an  old  house  in 
Dalkeith  in  1812,  and  presented  to  the  Museum  in  1827  by  Mr  James 
Bowd,  the  finder.  From  an  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  found,  communicated  in  a  letter  to  the  Society  in  1827,^  it 
appears  that  the  heart  was  discovered  among  the  rubbish  under  the 
flagstones  of  an  old  house  undergoing  repairs.  The  house  is  said  to 
have  been  built  as  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  but  about  fifty  years 
previous  to  1827  the  house  was  occupied  by  people  who  kept  a  number 
of  cattle,  and  it  is  surmised  that  they  were  the  persons  who  deposited 
the  heart  in  the  place  where  it  was  found.  The  following  additional 
particulars  relating  to  the  heart  are  given  in  a  letter  from  James  Skene 
of  Bubislaw  to  Dr  Samuel  Hibbert,  who  was  at  that  time  Secretary  to 
the  Society  :* — 

'^  1  encloee  the  Letter  respecting  the  heart  stuck  fall  of  pins ;  and  learnt 
farther,  in  conversation  with  Mr  Bowd,  that  he  had  seen  an  old  woman  of  past 
eighty,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  heart  was  found ;  that  she 
recollected  in  her  youth,  a  bad  disease  having  got  amongst  the  cattle  in  that 
quarter,  and  particularly  among  those  kept  in  the  house  in  question ;  and 
that  she  knew  that  it  was  then  the  practice,  when  such  calamities  befell  their 
cattle,  for  the  country  people  to  take  the  heart  of  a  calf,  as  a  representative  for 
the  heart  of  the  witch  by  whose  malice  their  cattle  were  visited,  and  to  place 
it  on  a  spit  before  the  fire,  sticking  in  a  pin  at  every  turn,  until  it  was 
completely  roasted,  by  which  the  witch  was  subjected  to  a  simultaneous 
operation  of  proportional  severity  in  her  own  bosom;  or  the  roasting  was 
reserved  until  she  had  obtained  the  place  assigned  her  in  infernal  regions,  of 
which  event  the  incantation  had  the  effect  to  make  her  presently  sensible. 
The  heart  thus  prepared  was  secretly  deposited  near  the  cattle :  and  no  doubt 
the  one  in  question  had  been  of  that  description." 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  record  of  such  proceedings  as 
here  mentioned  having  been   practised   in  Scotland;  but  Henderson ^ 

^  Archceologia  Scotiea,  vol.  iii.  p.  800. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  801. 

*  Folk-lore  of  the  Northern  Counties  of  England,  pp.  221-224.  One  or  two  instances 
may  be  quoted.  A  girl  residing  in  a  village  near  Preston,  *'  when  slighted  by  her 
lover,  got  a  hare's  heart,  stuck  it  full  of  pins,  and  buried  it  with  many  imprecations 
against  the  faithless  man,  whom  she  hoped  by  these  means  to  torment"  (i6td.,  p. 
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gives  several  English  examples  of  the  use  of  the  hearts  of  various  animals 
stuck  full  of  pins  in  order  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  death  of  a 
valued  animal,  or  to  inflict  a  grievous  torment  on  some  one. 

Charm  Serpent's  Skin. 

A  ''charm  serpent-skin  and  a  talisman  ring  with  adder-bead  attached" 
was  exhibited  in  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  of  1888,^  and  is  now 
deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Edinburgh.  The  skin  is 
sewed  on  a  ribbon  of  silk,  to  one  end  of  which  is  attached  a  bead  of 
mottled  serpentine.  The  finger-ring,  which  is  of  silver,  with  a  small  pebble 
of  jasper  set  in  the  bezel,  is  probably  of  eastern  origin.  Unfortunately 
no  particulars  have  been  preserved  of  the  virtues  of  this  charm.  The 
following  extract  from  Martin,*  however,  may  throw  some  light  on  its 
use  :  "  Some  of  the  Natives  [of  North  Uist]  wear  a  Girdle  of  the  Seal- 

223).  A  publican  at  Dittiaham  lost  a  number  of  pigs  in  an  unaccountable  manner. 
**  Persuaded  that  they  had  been  bewitched,  he  took  out  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
victlmfl,  stuck  it  over  with  pins  and  placed  it  in  front  of  the  fire  till  it  was  charred 
to  a  cinder,  in  order,  he  said,  to  counteract  the  evil  designs  of  the  witch  "  (p.  224). 
Another  case  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  was  that  of  a  woman  affected  with  a 
wasting  disease.  **  She  had  no  definite  illaess,  but  complained  that  she  felt  as  if  pins 
were  being  run  into  her  body  all  over  her."  On  consulting  a  **  wise  man  "  he  advised 
a  search  in  the  garden  for  hidden  spells.  '*  They  did  so,  and  found  buried  under  the 
window  a  sheep's  heart  stuck  full  of  pins  like  a  pin-cushion.  The  thing  was  removed 
and  destroyed  and  the  woman  recovered"  (p.  223).  An  instance  occurred  in  the 
cathedral  city  of  Wells  in  1882.  In  this  case  a  woman  became  mentally  affected  and 
was  removed  to  an  asylum.  The  people  said  she  was  bewitched,  and  the  husband 
was  directed  to  adopt  the  following  mode  of  removing  the  spell.  He  was  to  stick  a 
number  of  pins  in  an  animal's  heart,  and  in  the  dead  of  night  roast  it  before  a  quick 
fire,  the  revolutions  of  the  heart  on  the  spit  to  be  as  regular  as  possible.  After 
roasting,  the  heart  was  to  be  placed  in  the  chimney  and  left  there,  in  the  belief,  that 
as  the  heart  rotted  away,  so  would  the  heart  of  the  witch  rot,  and  the  bewitched 
be  released  from  her  power  {Folk-lore  Record^  vol.  v.  p.  172). 

^  Scottish  Natumal  Memorials,  p.  338. 

*  Deseription  of  the  Western  IslaTids,  1716,  p.  65.  Aubrey  {OentUisme  and 
JvdaisTnef  p.  38  ;  see  also  p.  224),  says,  '*  Ye  cast  skin  of  an  Addar  (<rv0ap,  Anglic^ 
the  slough  of  an  Addar)  is  an  excellent  remedie  to  drawe  out  a  Thome  out  of 
ones  flesh.  The  Sussoxians  doe  weare  them  for  Hatt-bands,  which  they  say  doe  pre- 
serve them  from  the  gripeing  of  the  Gutts."  In  North  Lincolnshire  they  were  worn 
round  the  head  against  headache  (Notes  and  Queries^  1st  series,  vol.  viii.  p.  382). 
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Skin  about  the  middle,  for  removing  the  Sciatica,  as  those  of  the  Shire 
of  Aberdeen  wear  it  to  remove  the  Chin-oough." 

According  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Henry,  in  the  Highlands,  **  when  a  birth 
was  attended  with  any  difficulty,  they  put  certain  ginlles,  made  for  that 
purpose,  about  the  woman  in  labour,  which  they  imagined  gave  her 
immediate  and  effectual  relief.  .  .  .  Such  girdles  were  kept  with  care, 
till  very  lately,  in  many  families  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  They 
were  impressed  with  several  mystical  figures  ;  and  the  ceremony  of 
binding  them  about  the  Woman's  waist  was  accompanied  with  wonls 
and  gestures,  which  showed  the  custom  to  have  been  of  great  antiquity."  ^ 

"  The  skin  of  an  eel  tied  round  the  leg  or  the  arm  was  a  specific 
against  cramp  when  bathing  *'  in  the  North-East  of  Scotland.* 

WiLLox's  Ball  and  Bridle. 

Dr  Gregor  in  his  work  on  Folk-lore^  describes  a  famous  charm  known 
as  "  Willox  8  Ball  and  Bridle,"  which  at  one  time  was  held  in  great 
repute  throughout  the  North-East  of  Scotland.  "  The  *  Ball '  is  the  half 
of  a  glass*  ball,  whose  original  purpose  it  is  not  easy  to  divine*  It  was 
concealed  for  untold  ages  in  the  heart  of  a  brick,  and  was  cut  from  its  place 
of  concealment  by  a  fairy,  and  given  generations  ago  to  an  ancestor  of 
the  present  owner  as  payment  for  a  kind  service."  *  The  "  Bridle*'  is  a 
small  brass  hook,  and  is  said  to  have  been  cut  from  a  Water-Kelpie's  ^ 

1  History  of  OreaJt  Britain,  1771,  vol.  i.  pp.  459,  460. 

*  Gregor,  Folk-lore  of  North-East  of  Seotlandy  p.  146 ;  see  also  Hendersoti,  Foth-Um 
of  Northern  Counties  of  England^  p.  28. 

"  Folk-lore  of  the  North-East  of  Scotland,  pp^  88,  89. 

*  It  may  really  be  a  hemi«8pherical  piece  of  rdck-crystal. 

*  Op,cit.,  p.  38. 

*  For  accounts  of  the  Water- Kelpie  or  Water-Hofse,  see  Forbes- Leslie's  Sarljf 
Baees  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  144-146,  frol.  it.  p.  438;  Dalyell's  Darker  Superstitions 
of  Scotland,  pp.  643,  684;  Campbell,  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands,  vol.  iv.  pp.  887, 
838;  Chambers,  Popidar  Rhymes  of  Scotland,  new  ed.,  p.  886;  Grimm's  Teutonic 
Mythology,  vol.  ii.  p.  491.  A  tradition  formerly  current  in  St  Yigeans,  Forfarshire, 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  stones  of  the  parish  chnrch  had  been  carried  by  a  water- 
kelpie,  and  that  the  foundfttions  of  the  church  rested  on  bars  of  iron  placed  across  a 
deep  lake.  In  1786,  on  the  first  admioistration  of  the  Sacrament  since  1698,  the 
people  would  not  go  into  the  church,  but  sat  on  the  mound  on  which  ths  present 
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bridle  by  an  anoestor  of  WiUox.  The  story  of  the  meeting  with  the 
Kelpie  and  capture  of  the  ''  Bridle"  is  given  by  Dr  Gregor  and  at  greater 
length  by  Stewart,^  the  latter  of  whom  states  that  he  had  the  details  from 
''  the  celebrated  Mr  Wellox  "  of  that  time.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary 
to  repeat  the  story  here.  The  manner  in  which  the  Ball  and  Bridle  were 
used  in  ordev  to  effect  a  cure  was  as  follows :  "  A  small  quantity  of 
water  is  poured  into  a  basin.  The  stone  is  put  into  the  water  and 
turned  three  times  round  while  the  words,  '  In  the  name  of  the  Father 
the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost/  are  repeated.  The  bridle  is  then 
dropped  into  the  water  and  turned  round  in  the  same  way,  and  with 
the  same  words.  The  water  so  treated  has  the  power  to  cure  all 
manner  of  disease."  ^ 

Willox's  Ball  appears  to  have  been  held  in  great  repute  in  the  early 
part  of  this  centuiy,  and  two  instances  of  its  use  are  recorded  by  Hall, 
who  says :'  ''  There  are  in  the  Highlands  quacks  and  pretenders,  even 
yet,  to  prevent  witchcraft,  enchantments  and  barrenness  in  women. 
There  is  a  Mr  Willox,  near  Tamintoul,  a  man  of  some  information, 
and  who  always  wears  scarlet  clothes,  that  pretends  he  possesses  this 
art ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  hear,  is  not  unfrequently  applied  to. "  A  man  on 
the  banks  of  the  Spey,  "  who  had  been  married  nine  years,  and  had  no 
children,  went  to  the  said  Willox,  and  laid  down  his  guinea,  the  ordinary 
fee.     Willox,  having  a  large  black  pebble  of  a  curious  shape,^  which  he 

manse  stands,  expecting  every  minute  that  the  church  would  sink  into  the  earth 
(Literary  and  Statistical  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  247  ;  see  also  M*Bain's  Arbroath  Past 
and  PreeeTit,  p,  28).  The  Kelpie  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  Noggle  or  Shou- 
piltin  of  Shetlandic  Folk-lore,  of  which  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  says  ;  "Sometimes  they 
catch  with  their  Nets  and  Hooks  Tritons,  they  call  them  Shoupi-ltins  and  Mermaids, 
but  these  are  rare  and  but  seldom  seen  "  (Description  of  the  Isles  of  Orknay  and 
Zetland^  1711,  p.  9;  Reprint,  1845,  p.  25),  I  have  been  informed  by  a  native  of 
the  island  that  not  more  than  twenty  years  ago  it  was  common  in  Foula  for  mothers 
in  patting  their  children  to  bed  to  caution  tliem  to  be  good  or  tlie  Noggle  would 
come  and  take  them  away*  For  notices  of  the  Noggle  see  the  Contemporary  Mevicw, 
vol  xl.  pp.  189-lS^l. 

^  Superstitions  of  the  ffighlanderSf  '' Water-Kelpies,"  pp.  147-157. 

'  Gregor,  pp.  187, 188.  "  The  sword  that  did  the  good  deed  was  sometimes  waved 
over  the  water  with  the  utterance  of  the  same  formula"  (ibid,,  p.  39). 

*  Travels  in  Scotland,  1807,  vol.  ii.  p.  488. 

*  This  does  not  tally  with  Dr  Gregor's  description  of  the  ball.    The  latter,  who 
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keeps  in  an  elegant  gold  and  silver  box,  and  which  he  says  came  from 

Italy,  being  handed  down  to  him  from  his  grandfather,  took  it,  went  out 

to  a  well,  near  his  house,  brought  in  about  half  an  English  gallon  of 

water ;  and,  with  the  pebble  or  stone  in  his  hand,  moved  the  water 

quickly,  several  times ;  then,  saying  the  Lord's  prayer  three  times,  in 

Latin,  and  other  Latin^prayers,  which,  as  he  is  a  Boman  Catholic,  he  can 

do,  he  bottled  up  the  water,  desired  the  man  to  say  his  prayers  regularly 

every  evening,  and  give  his  wife  three  wine  glasses  of  this  water  at  bed 

time,  and  there  was  no  fear.     The    man  did  so,  and  actually,  I  am 

assured,  has  had  a  child  every  other  year  since.     This  seems  to  exceed 

the  miracle  of  what  made  so  great  a  figure  in  advertisements  in  London 

newspapers,  some  years  ago,  of  the  nine  times  died  blue  flanneL"  ^     The 

second  case  was  that  of  a  farmer,  who  lived  at  a  distance  of  more  than 

forty  miles  from  Tamintoul,  "  whose  wife  had  lingered  for  years,  without 

any  physician  being  able,  and  many  were  tried,  to  discover  what  was 

the  matter  with  her,  was  at  length  persuaded  by  his  neighbours  that  she 

was  witched,  as  they  term  it.  •  .  .     He  sent  to  Willox,  paid  him  a 

guinea,  and  all   expenses.     When   Willox    came,    in  his  scarlet  coat, 

breeches,  &c.,  he  perambulated  the  house,  garden,  bams,  &c.,  frequently 

standing  and  holding  out  his  nose,  as  if  to  smell  where  the  witchcraft 

was  lodged     At  length  he  pretended  he  had  discovered  it ;  and,  running 

hastily,  put  his  hand  into  a  hole  of  the  wall  of  the  house,  and  puUed 

out  a  fowl's  stomach,  broiled,  and  cut  into  certain  bits,  which  he  said 

had  been  put  there  by  some  person,  in  concert  with  the  deviL     The  poor 

woman,  it  seems,  got  a  little  better ;  and,  so  credulous  was  the  farmer, 

as  well  as  his  neighbours,  as  to  believe  that  Willox  cured  her."  ^ 

saw  it  used  about  thirty  years  ago,  describes  it  as  of  glass.  Probably  it  has  been 
wrongly  described  to  Hall,  or  it  may  perhaps  be  a  different  charm. 

^  In  Teviotdale  a  blue  bonnet  was  used  as  a  charm,  especially  for  warding  off  the 
evil  influence  of  the  fairies.  "  An  unchristened  child  was  considered  as  in  the  most 
imminent  danger  should  the  mother,  while  on  the  straw,  neglect  the  precaution  of 
having  the  blue  bonnet  worn  by  her  husband  constantly  beside  her.  When  a  cow 
happened  to  be  seized  with  any  sudden  disease  (the  cause  of  which  was  usually 
ascribed  to  the  malignant  machinations  of  the  fairies),  she  was  said  to  be  elf  shot, 
and  it  was  reckoned  as  much  as  her  life  was  worth  not  to  'dad  her  wi'  the  blue 
bonnet '  "  {Edivburgh  Magazine,  1820,  pt.  i.  p.  844). 

*  Travels  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  488,  489. 
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MlSOELLANBOUS  ChABMB,  &C. 

Snail-Stones. — The  snail-stone  is  one  of  the  few  amulets  mentioned 
by  Lhwyd,  who  describes  it  as  '*  a  small  hollow  Cilinder  of  blue  Glass, 
composed  of  four  or  five  Annulets :  So  that  as  to  Form  and  Size  it 
resembles  a  midling  entrochua.  This,  among  others  of  its  mysterious 
Virtues,  cures  Sore  Eyes."^  The  Rev.  John  Fraser,  in  his  letter  to 
Wodrow  already  quoted,  also  mentions  these  stones  as  having ''  the  exact 
figure  of  the  snaile/'  and  says  they  '^are  much  comended  for  the  eyes, 
and  I'm  confident  their  cooling  vertue  is  prevalent  against  pains  bred  by 
a  hott  cause." '  The  engraving  of  the  snail-stone  given  by  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald  ^  shows  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  oblong  glass  bead  of  early 
type,  constricted  round  the  circumference  so  as  to  resemble  four  disc- 
shaped beads  joined  together. 

Mole-Stones. — So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  writer  who  mentions 
these  stones  is  Lhwyd,  and  he  only  briefly  refers  to  them  as  ^*  Rings  of 
blue  Glass,  annulated  as  the  aforesaid  Snail-Stones."  ^ 

Coek-knee  Stone. — Lhwyd  describes  the  Cock-knee  stone  as  an  Echinites 
pQeatus  minor,  of  flint,  and  states  that  the  Highlanders  firmly  believe 
it  **  to  be  sometimes  found  in  the  Knees  of  old  Cock[8] ;  and  a  Fellow 
in  Mul  protested  to  me  (though  I  was  never  the  nearer  believing  him) 
that  he  had  with  his  own  Hands  taken  one  of  them  out  of  a  Cock's 
Knee ;  and   named   two   or  three   others  who  had   done   the   like."  ^ 

^  Philosophical  Tranaaetions,  vol.  xxviiL  p.  99. 

*  Analecta  Seotiea^  First  series,  p.  119.  Mizanld  says  the  stone  is  found  in  the 
head  of  the  snail,  and  that  pounded  and  mixed  with  wine  it  was  good  for  various 
distempers,  &c.  :  *'LapilIi  ex  capite  limacum  et  grandiorum  cochlearum  eniti,  strag- 
nriosis  vrinam  mollnntur,  illins  meatus  lubricando,  si  comminuti  ex  vino  exhibeantur. 
Auxiliatnr  etiam  partnrientibus,  laxando  et  dilatando  muliebres  locos." — Memora" 
hUium,  UtUittm,  ae  Jucundorum  Centuriae  Novem,  1567,  cent.  iii.  41 ;  see  also 
Boetius  de  Boot,  Otrnmarum  et  Lapidwm,  Historian  lib.  ii.  cap.  189. 

'  Fortua  Colonice  et  CcLsUlla  Eomana,  ad  Bodolriam  et  ad  JhiaTn,  pi.  i.  fig.  12. 
The  "snail-stone"  figured  by  Sibbald  is  stated  in  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Wodrow's  to  have  been  found  in  the  parish  of  Kilbride,  Lanarkshire  {Wodrow*s 
Carrespondenee,  vol.  i  p.  173). 

*Op,eU. 

^  Op.  cit.,  p.  98.  In  a  letter  of  earlier  date  addressed  to  Samuel  Dale  of  Braintree, 
Lhwyd  writes :  "  As  yoiu:  Chalky  Countries  only  afford  those  Echinits  I  have  stil'd. 
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Fraser  mentions  having  bad  "  a  ston  of  the  diamiter  of  half  ane  inch 
that  grew  as  ane  excrement  upon  a  cock's  knee,  and  made  him  halt  at 
the  weight  of  it ;  '^  but  he  does  not  ascribe  any  virtues  to  it.^  Pennant 
states  that  when  in  Islay  a  present  was  made  to  him  of  a  dcieh  dun 
ceilach  ^  [sic]  or  cock-knee  stone,  but  that  he  had  unluckily  forgotten  its 
virtues.  He  adds :  "  It  very  much  resembles  a  common  pebble." ' 
There  is  another  cock-stone,  the  Alectoriua,  which  is  found  within  the 
body  of  a  castrated  cock  of  three  or  four  years  of  age.  **  Gemma  haec 
colore  est  pellucido  crystalli  specie,  magnitudine  f abae."  ^  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  used  as  a  charm  in  Scotland,  but  Fraser  mentions  it 
in  connection  with  the  knee-stone,  and  says :  '  the  cock-eton  is  reported 
by  Levinus  worn  near  the  skin — '  vehementer  excitare  ad  res  venereas.' 
It  would  look  to  be  reasonable,  because  the  cock  himself  in  whose  gasorde 
it's  found  is  a  creature  full  of  lust."  ^ 

PiUatu»,  OaleatuB,  Oordatu8 :  So  I  never  coald  find  them  in  all  my  Travols  bat  at 
that  place ;  from  whence  in  the  time  of  Paganism  the  Druida  procur'd  them,  and 
sold  them  amongst  onr  Northern  Britaina  for  Stones  of  Miraculons  efficacy  against 
perils  by  Fire  and  Water ;  perswading  the  Vulgar  they  were  generated  in  Cfocks-knies ; 
as  Thousands  in  the  High-Lands  believe  at  this  day.  And  one  Fellow  had  the 
impndence  to  tell  me  (finding  me  a  little  hard  of  belief)  that  he  himself  had  taken 
one  (that  his  Master  had  shew'd  me)  out  of  a  Cocks  knee  with  his  own  hand'* 
(Philosophical  Transactions^  vol.  xxlv.,  No.  291,  p.  1566). 

^  AnaUcta  SeoticGf  1st  series,  p.  119. 

*  *' CUuk-gluin  a  ChoUieh,  an  amulet  supposed  to  oure  sundry  distempers" 
(Macleod  and  Dewar,  Oaelie  Dictionary ^  s.v.)« 

"  Tour  in  Scotland,  vol.  iL  p.  265. 

«  Lemmins,  De  Miraeulis  OccuUia  Naiuroe,  1611,  p.  407.  Lemmins  is  here  merely 
repeating  Pliny  ;  '*  Alectorias  vocant  in  ventrionUs  galUnaceomm  Inventas,  crystallioa 
specie,  magnitudine  fab»"  {ffisL  Nat,,  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  54).  Pliny  adds  that  Kilon 
the  famous  athlete  of  Crotona  carried  a  oock-stone  about  with  him,  whereby  he 
became  invincible  in  all  he  undertook  :  ''Milonem  crotoniensem  usus  in  oertamin- 
ibus  invectum  fuisse  yideri  volunt."  See  also  Diosooiides,  Da  Medioa  MaJteria,  lib. 
ii.  cap.  43. 

^  Op,  dL  The  following  have  written  on  the  Alectorius  or  Cock -Stone  :  Marbodns, 
Liber  de  Oemmis,  cap.  ill ;  Levin  Lemmins,  De  MiroGulis  OccuUis  Naiwrn,  pp.  406, 
407;  Andreas  Baccius,  Bt  Oemmis  et  Lapidihua  PreUosis,  1648,  pp.  171-178; 
Antoine  Mizauld,  Memorabilium,  1567,  cent  iv.  59,  vi  72 ;  Franciscus  Baeus,  De 
Oennmis  Aliquot,  1608,  pars  iL  cap.  zvii. ;  Nicols,  Arcula  Oemmea,  1658,  pp.  178, 
174  ;  Rulandua,  Lexicon  Alchemics,  p.  28  ;  Boetius  de  Boot,  Oemmarum  et  Ltgndum 
JSistoria,  1647,  lib.  ii.  cap.  169  ;  Camillas  Leonardus,  Speculum  Leipidwn,  1717| 
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AeUtea  or  Eagle-Stone} — ^The  only  writer  who  mentions  the  Eagle- 
stone  in  connection  with  Scottish  superstition  is  Ure,  and  what  he  says 
Is  little  more  than  a  summary  of  Pliny's  account  of  it'  The  stone  was 
believed  to  be  found  only  in  the  nests  of  eagles,  being  brought  there  by 
the  birds  themselves  to  facilitate  the  hatching  of  their  eggs  and  to  drive 
away  serpents.  Among  other  virtues  it  was  believed  to  be  of  great 
value  to  women  in  rendering  childbirth  easy  and  safe,  and  also  for  de- 
tecting theft     ^  These  stones  are  formed  of  two  different  substances, 

p.  50 ;  de  Laet,  De  Cfemmia  et  LapidiJbus,  1647,  lib.  ii.  cap,  iii.  (three  8pecimen0 
figured) ;  Bartholomew,  De  Proprietatibus  Berum,  Treyisa's  trans.,  lib.  zvi.  cap. 
xviL     See  also  Grimm,  TeiUonie  Myiholoffyj  vol.  iii.  pp.  1219,  1220. 

^  Many  writers  in  ancient  and  medieval  times  have  written  on  the  eagle-stone  and 
its  virtues.  Among  these  are  Dioscorides,  De  Medica  Materia^  lib.  y.  oap.  161,  in 
Pedcbdi  Dioacoridea  Anazarbaei  opera  quae  extant  omnia,  etc  Frankfort,  1598  ;  Pliny,* 
Historia  Naturalis,  lib.  x.  4,  xzx.  44,  xxxvi  39,  xxxviL  72 ;  Aelian,  De  Natura 
AniinatwUf  lib.  i.  cap.  85  ;  Philostratus,  De  Vita  Apolinii  Tyaneaia  (laepsig  ed. 
1709,  torn.  L),  lib.  iL  cap.  14 ;  Plutarch,  Fragmenta,  ed.  Didot,  torn.  v.  p.  96,  5  ; 
Mizanld,  MemoraHlium,  cent.  v.  10,  vi  56,  88  ;  Bueus,  De  Cfemmis  Aliguotf  pars 
ii.  cap.  23  ;  Kinols,  Arciila  Cfemmea ;  or  a  Cabinet  of  Jewels^  1653,  pp.  184-189  ; 
Bulandus,  Lexicon  Alehemi^je,  1612,  pp.  21  -23  (two  specimens  figured) ;  Lemmins, 
De  Miraeulis  OccuUis  Naturae,  p.  407 ;  Baccius,  De  Qemmis  et  Lapidibus  Pretiosis, 
pp.  211-214  ;  Boetius  de  Boot,  Oemmarum  et  Lapidwm  Historia,  1647,  pp.  875-380 
(with  thirteen  specimens  figured) ;  Glanvil  Bartholomew,  De  ProprietatibtLs  Rerum, 
Sng.  trans,  of  John  Trevisa,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  xxxix  ;  de  Laet,  De  Gemmis  et  LapidUnie, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  vii.  (one  specimen  figured) ;  Levret,  Essai  sur  lee  Aocotiehments,  1766,  p, 
52.  Lucan  also  has  a  reference  to  the  use  of  the  eagle-stone  in  witchcraft  in  Phar- 
ealia,  vi  line  676.  Dean  Bargraye  of  Canterbury,  in  the  Catalogue  of  his  Museum 
(bequeathed  in  1676  to  Christ  Church,  Canterbury),  describes  a  Lapis  Aquilarius  or 
Eagle-stone  in  his  possession  which  he  bought  from  an  Armenian  in  Rome.  ''  They 
differ  sometimes  in  colour.  This  is  a  kind  of  a  rough,  dark,  sandy  colour,  and  about 
the  bigness  of  [a]  good  wallnut.  It  is  rare,  and  of  good  value,  because  of  its  excellent 
qualities  and  use,  which  is,  by  applying  it  to  child-bearing  women,  and  to  keep  them 
from  miscarriages.  It  is  so  useful  that  my  wife  can  seldom  keep  it  at  home,  and 
therefore  she  hath  sewed  the  strings  to  the  knitted  purse  in  which  the  stone  is,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  tying  of  it  to  the  patient  on  occasion  ;  and  she  hath  a  box  to 
put  the  purse  and  stone  in.  It  were  fitt  that  either  the  dean's  or  vice-dean's  wife  (if 
they  be  marryed  men)  should  have  this  stone  in  their  custody  for  the  public  good  as 
to  neighbourhood  ;  but  still,  that  they  haye  a  great  care  into  whose  hand  it  be  com- 
mitted, and  that  the  mid  wives  have  care  of  it,  so  that  it  still  be  the  Cathedral 
Church's  stone  "  {Camden  Society  Publications,  vol  xcii  pp.  125,  126). 

*  Mutherglen  and  East  Kilbride,  pp.  282,  288. 
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the  one  much  harder  and  more  compact  than  the  other ;  the  Nucleus, 
which  is  of  a  softer  Matter  than  the  surface,  shrinks  as  it  petrifies,  there- 
by leaving  a  cavity  between  the  harder  circumference  and  itself,  and 
being  of  course  loose,  must  necessarily  rattle."  ^  In  Iceland  a  powerful 
charm,  known  as  the  Lausnar-stein,  possessed,  like  the  aetites,  the 
power  of  loosening  the  pains  of  labour.  It  has  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
nests  of  eagles,  and  is  also  distinguished  as  male  and  female.  It  appears 
to  be  the  fruit  of  Mimosa  Scandens,^ 

Toad-Stone.^ — ^The  belief  that  the  toad  bore  a  precious  stone  in  its 
head  was  formerly  common  throughout  Western  Europe,  and  in  Scotland 
at  least  the  belief  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  extinct.  The  superstition 
has  also  become  classical  in  English  literature,  through  Shakespeare's 
allusion  to  this  stone  :^ 

**  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head." 

Similarly,  Ben  Jonson  alludes  ^  to  the  toad-stone  set  in  rings : 

"  Were  you  enamour'd  on  his  copper  rings. 
His  sai&on  jewel  with  the  toad-stone  in't  ?" 

The  stone  is  described  by  Lhwyd  ^  in  his  letter  from  Linlithgow 
already  quoted,  as  "  some  Peble,  remarkable  for  its  Shape  and  sometimes 
variety  of  Colours.  This  is  presumed  to  prevent  the  burning  of  a 
House,  and  the  sinking  of  a  Boat :  And  if  a  Commander  in  the  Field 
has  one  of  them  about  him,  he  will  either  be  sure  to  win  the  Day,^  or 

^  General  ConUnis  of  the  British  Museum,  2nd.  ed.,  1762,  p.  109. 

'  Maurer,  Isldndisdhe  Volkssagen,  pp.  180,  181. 

'  The  following  authors  have  written  on  the  Toad-stone  and  its  supposed  virtaos : 
Mizauld,  Memorabilium,  cent.  iii.  8,  iz.  14,  21 ;  Leonardos,  Speculum  Lapidum^  pp. 
58,  59  ;  Boetius,  Oemmarum  et  Lapidwm,  Historia,  lib.  ii.  capp.  149-151  (who  figorea 
four  specimens) ;  de  Laet,  De  Oemmis  et  Lapidtbtu,  lib.  ii  cap.  i ;  Baccius,  Le 
Oemmis  et  Lapidibua  Preiiosis,  cap.  zli.  pp.  216-218 ;  Nicole,  Areula  Oemmea,  pp. 
158,  159. 

*  "As  You  Like  It,"  Act  ii.  Scene  1, 11.  12-14. 

*  •' Volpone  or  The  Fox,"  Act  iL  Scene  iii. 

^  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  zzviii.  p.  99. 

^  An  old  German  poem  quoted  by  Grimm  {Teutonic  Mythology,  vol.  iii.  p.  1219), 
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bU  his  Men  shall  fairly  dye  on  the  spot"  Nicols  ^  describes  the  stone 
as  of  a  "brownish  colour,  somewhat  tending  to  redness ;  convex  on  the 
one  side ;  and  on  the  other  side,  sometimes  plain,  sometimes  hollow ;" 
and  he  adds :  "  It  is  reported  of  it  that  it  is  good  against  poyson  if  it  be 
worn  so  that  it  may  touch  the  skin,  and  that  if  poyson  be  present  it 
will  sweate,  and  that  if  any  inflations  procured  by  venomous  creatures 
be  touched  with  it,  it  will  cure  them."  According  to  Mizauld,  to 
obtain  the  stone  it  was  necessary  to  bury  the  toad  in  a  hole  to  remove 
the  flesh ;  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  stone  was  proved  by  holding  it  near 
a  toad,  when  the  animal  immediately  raised  itself  and  snatched  at  it.' 
Another  method  was  to  place  the  toad  on  a  red  cloth,  when  it  immedi- 
ately disgorged  the  stone.  Boetius  mentions  his  having  tried  the 
experiment^  and  says  he  sat  up  all  the  night  watching  the  toad,  but  the 
only  result  was  the  loss  of  a  night's  sleep.'  Toad-stones  were  simply 
**  the  bony  embossed  plates  lining  the  palate  or  the  jaws,  and  serving 
instead  of  teeth  to  a  fossil  fish,  an  arrangement  observable  in  the  recent 
representatives  of  the  same  species."  ^ 

mentions  the  adder  and  toad  stone  as  one,  and  as  securing  victory  to  whoever 

ix)8ses8es  it : 

"  Ich  hoere  von  den  steinen  aagen, 
Die  natem  und  kroten  tragen, 
Daz  gr6ze  tngend  dar  an  lige, 
Swer  si  babe,  der  gesige." 

*  AreiUa  Gfemmea,  pp.  168,  159. 

'  Mizauld's  description  of  the  toad-stone  is  as  follows  {Memorahilium,  cent  ix. 
14,  21) : — "  Lapidem  ex  bufone  (qui  Gallis  vt  dizimus,  crapaudina  vocatur)  ad  hunc 
modnm  eliciunt  nonnulli.  Bufo  in  quampiam  caneolam  cum  pano  puniceo  detruditur, 
Soli  ardentisaimo  dies  aliquot  exponitur,  ibique  tantisper  retorretar,  ac  siti  excrucia- 
tur,  donee  onus  capitis  per  os  deponere  et  euomere  cogatur :  qnod  per  medium  cauee 
foramen,  vascnlo  supposito,  excipi  debet  vel  aliter  detrahi,  idque  celeriter,  ne  ab  eo 
resorbeatur.  Sunt  qui  paulo  tutius  ac  facilius  rem  eam  e^equuutur,  bufonem  pertnso, 
multis  locis,  fictili  immittendo,  et  formicis  depascendum  in  myrmecia  exponendo. 
Sic  enim  fit,  vt  exesa  eius  came,  lapis  ipse  cum  ossibus  relinquatur :  sicuti  frequenter 
k  nobis,  et  aliis  plerisque  expertum  fait "  (cent.  ix.  14).  "  Crapaudina,  sen  bufoniu 
lapide,  de  quo  paulo  ante,  legitimu  esse  experieris,  si  in  illu  prseostensum  vel  obiectH, 
sese  ita  attoUat  bufo,  ac  si  vellet  contingere  et  saltu  prseripere :  vsque  odeo  lapidem 
eum  homini  inuidet.  Ex  relatione  cuiusda  medici  Regij,  qui  id  vidisse  nobis  affirma- 
bat"  (cent.  ix.  21). 

'  Boetius,  op,  cU.t  cap.  149. 

*  King,  Natural  History  of  Oems  or  Decorative  Stones,  1867,  p.   46.     Pennant 
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Two  so-called  Toad-etones  formerly  in  use  in  Scotland  aare  sUU  in 
existence,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Museum  at  Kirkcudbright  and  the 
other  in  private  hands.^  They  differ  from  the  true  toad-stones  already 
mentioned  in  being  merely  small  pebbles.  The  stone  in  the  Museum  at 
Kirkcudbright  is  known  as  the  *'  Cowan's  Taid-stane,"  and  is  tradition- 
ally assigned  to  the  founder  of  Cowan's  Hospital,  Stirling.'  This 
amulet  is  a  small  pebble  of  mottled  jasper,  flattish-oyal  in  form,  measur- 
ing }  inch  in  length  by  ^  inch  broad  and  f^  inch  thick,  and  is 
mounted  in  a  broad  band  of  silver,  with  a  loop  for  suspension.  The 
silver-mounting  appears  to  have  been  twice  broken,  and  as  often  repaired 
The  stone  is  stated  to  have  possessed  great  curative  properties,  especially 
in  diseases  of  cattle ;  and  it  is  said  that  an  entry  was  inserted,  in  Cowan  s 
time,  in  the  St  Ninian's,  Stirlingshire,  Kirk-Session  Records,  denounce 
ing  the  belief  in  it  as  superstition,  and  forbidding  the  parishioners  to 
use  the  charm  in  any  shape  or  form.  A  search  through  the  Kirk-Session 
Records,  however,  has  hitherto  failed  to  find  any  such  reference.  In 
1859  the  stone  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  C.  J.  Finlayson,  Post- 
master of  Kirkcudbright,  who  inherited  it  from  his  mother,  Marion 
Cowan,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  founder  of  the  hospital,  through 
whom  again  it  can  be  traced  to  her  great-grandfather.  After  1859,  the 
stone  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Underwood,  Kirkcudbright, 
at  whose  death  it  was  deposited  in  the  Museum.' 

{British  Zoology,  1812,  vol.  lii.  p.  21),  speaking  of  the  wolf-fish  teeth  says,  '* These 
And  the  other  grinding  teeth  are  often  found  fossil,  and  in  that  state  called  Bufontes, 
or  Toad-stones  ;  they  were  formerly  much  esteemed  for  their  imaginary  yirtues,  and 
were  set  in  gold  and  worn  as  rings."  Three  toad-stones  set  in  rings  were  formerly 
in  the  Londesborough  Collection,  and  also  a  fourth  on  which  the  figure  of  a  toad  was 
substituted  for  the  stone.  One  of  the  three  rings  is  engraved  with  the  figure  of  a 
toad  on  the  stone,  and  is  sup})06ed  to  date  from  the  fifteenth  century  (MiaceUanea 
Oraphica,  p.  70,  and  pL  x,  fig.  8). 

^  A  small  pebble  of  mottled  jasper,  similar  in  size  and  form  to  the  '*  Cowan's  taid- 
stane,"  was  exhibited  to  the  meeting  by  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell,  K.C*B,  It  was 
formerly  used  as  a  charm-stone,  and  was  obtained  in  Fife, 

^  The  stone  is  exhibited  by  the  Kirkcudbright  Museum  Association,  through  Mr 
John  M^Kie,  the  Curator.  Cowan's  Hospital  was  founded  in  1639  by  John  Cowan, 
a  merchant  in  Stirling,  for  the  support  of  twelve  decayed  Guild-Brethren.  The  sum 
left  was  £2222  sterling. — Nimmo,  History  of  StirliTigshire^  2nd  ed.,  vol  i  p.  346. 

'  The  above  details  are  quoted  from  the  TranuKtions  of  the  Stirling  Natural 
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The  second  Toad-stone,  which  has  already  been  described  in  the  Pro- 
eeedinga  (voL  xxiv/  pp.  167-159),  differs  in  its  origin  from  all  other 
toad-stones  in  that  it  grew  not  in,  but  on,  the  head  of  a  toad.  This 
atone  "  is  in  shape  and  size  like  a  small  orange ;  ^  of  a  dark  chocolate 
colour ;"  and  is  ''  an  impure  chalcedony,  coloured  with  ferric  oxide,  and 
has  probably  come  from  an  amygdaloidal  cavity  in  some  igneous  rock." 
It  WBJS  used  for  healing  various  ailments,  but  of  what  nature  it  is  not 
mentioned.  '*  Sometimes  the  charm  was  applied  directly  to  the  seat  of 
pain,  and  at  other  times  it  was  dipped  in  water  from  a  running  stream, 
over  which  an  incantation  was  said,  and  the  patient  was  made  to  drink 
of  the  water,  and  had  some  of  it  sprinkled  over  him." 

Dr  R  de  Brus  Trotter,  in  his  letter  already  quoted,  states  that  a  man 
in  Kirkmichael,  on  the  Water  of  Ae,  Dumfriesshire,  offered  him  a  toad- 
stone  "  which  was  used  for  taking  out  adder  poison  and  stopping  bleed- 
ing," but  he  declined  it,  thinking  that  toad-stones  were  frauds.  '*  The 
stone  was  a  smooth  polished  black  substance  of  oval  shape,  about  f 
inch  in  length  by  ^  inch  in  diameter,  and  very  light,  not  heavier  than 
cork.  The  man  gave  me  a  rhyme  to  be  said  when  it  was  placed  on  the 
wound)  which  is  as  follows  : — 

"  *  The  water's  mud  [?  wud]  and  runs  aflood, 
And  BO  does  thy  blood. 
Qod  bade  it  stand  and  bo  it  did. 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  stand  blood  ! ' "  a 

Bats  Stones, — In  a  letter  dated  "Inveraray,  Apryle  20,  1702,"  from 
Mr  John  MacLean  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Wodrow,  the  writer  states  that 
he  had  received  **  a  cylindricall  white  stone,  and  a  little  stone  which 
they  call  bats'  stones,  because  they  heall  horses  of  the  worms  they  call 

History  and  Antiquarian  Society^  1887-88,  p.  88 ;  and  from  an  autograph  letter  of 
the  late  0.  J.  Finlayson,  in  the  possession  of  the  Kirkcudbright  Museum. 

^  Boetius,  op,  cU.f  cap.  150,  says  the  toad-stone  is  sometimes  as  big  as  an  emt. 

'  In  a  paper  entitled  **  Extracts  in  Prose  and  Verse  from  an  Old  English  Medical 
Manuscript "  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Stockholm,  printed  in  the  Ar^iwoloffia  (vol. 
XXX.  pp.  349-418),  Prof.  Stephens  quotes  (p.  898)  from  another  English  MS.  in 
Stockholm,  dated  1697,  the  following  word  charm  : 

"  Water  was  woode,  and  hye  of  floude, 
Christ  bad  it  stand  and  still  it  stood. 
So  do  the  bloode,**  Ac. 
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bats.  They  grow  out  of  a  rock  near  the  sea  in  MulL"  ^  These  stones 
are  also  found  in  Skye,  and  are  referred  to  in  the  "Description  of 
Skye"  contained  in  Macfarlane's  Geographical  Collections.  ''Under 
the  sands  are  found  stones  of  a  finger-length,  and  pyramid  shape,  which 
they  call  botston,  because  it  kills  worms  in  horse,  which  they  call  boig. 
This  is  confirmed  by  daylie  experience ;  they  drink  of  the  water  where- 
in it  is  steeped." '  Martin  also  refers  to  these  stones  in  Skye,  and 
describes  them  as  Velumnites  which  grow  in  banks  of  clay ;  *^  some  of 
em  are  12  Inches  long,  and  tapering  towards  one  end."^  They  are 
probably  fossil  belemnites. 

Cramp  Stones. — These  stones  are  mentioned  by  Martin,  who  refers  to 
them  as  follows : — "  Some  Banks  of  Clay  on  the  East  Coast  [of  Skye] 
are  overflowed  by  the  Tide,  and  in  these  grow  the  Lapis  Ceranius, 
or  Cema  Amomis  [?  Comu  Ammonis],  of  different  shapes.  .  .  .  These 
Stones  are  by  the  Natives  call'd  Cramp  Stones,  because  (as  they  say) 
they  cure  the  Cramp  in  Cows,  by  washing  the  part  affected  with  Water 
in  which  this  Stone  has  been  steep'd  for  some  hours."  * 

Auchmeddan  Stone, — ^A  globular  ball  of  ironstone  about  Ij  inch  in 
diameter,  mounted  in  four  bands  of  silver  like  the  crystal  balls  already 
described,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr  W.  N.  Fraser  of  Findrack,  and  has 
probably  been  used  as  a  charm.  This  ball  was  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  the  Bairds  of  Auchmeddan,  and  is  known  as  the  "Auchmeddan 
Stone."  An  inscription  on  the  silver  mounting,  probably  engraved  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  states  that  the  stone  "  belonged  to 
the  Family  of  Baird  of  Auchmeddan  from  the  year  1174."  In  the 
absence  of  documentary  evidence  in  support  of  this  statement,  probably 
no  great  importance  need  be  attached  to  it.^ 


^  AncUeda  Seoticaf  Ist  series,  p.  125. 

'  Printed  in  Spottisvooode  Miscellany^  vol.  ii.  p.  851. 

3  Description  of  the  Western  Islands,  1716,  p.  184. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  188,  184. 

'  Douglas  (Nenia  Britanniea,  p.  15)  mentions  having  in  his  possession  a  circniar 
stone  (?  ball)  of  hematite,  ''ornamented  with  silver,  and  a  silver  ring  to  suspend  it 
by."  A  remarkable  charm  formerly  in  the  Londesborough  Collection  is  figured  in 
the  Miscellanea  Graphica,    It  consists  of  a  jointed  hoop  of  silver  about  2^  inches 
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To  Dr  Joass  of  Golspie  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  notice  of  a 
glass  nodule  now  in  bis  possession,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
charm  referred  to  in  the  note : 

**  Rather  over  forty  years  ago  a  case  was  tried  in  the  Dornoch  small  debt 
court  when  "a  man  of  skill"  from  Lairg,  prepaid  to  cure  a  cow,  declined  to 
remit  the  fee  although  he  failed  to  effect  the  cure.  The  present  sheriff-clerk, 
who  writes  that  he  distinctly  remembers  the  case,  says  that  the  sheriff  pressed 
hard  to  find  out  the  usual  methods  employed  by  the  wizard  but  could  get  no 
other  reply  than  *'  that  is  my  secret."  At  last  a  hint  of  imprisonment  (vnith- 
out  option)  brought  out  the  admission  that  a  glass  charm  was  placed  in  water 
with  which,  after  invocation  of  the  Trinity,  the  head,  especially  the  nostril, 
was  washed  and  the  ceremony  concluded  by  a  solemn  assurance  to  the  owner 
of  the  ailing  beast  that  according  to  kia  faith  it  should  fare  with  his  property. 
All  this  he  had  carefully  done  on  the  occasion  in  question,  so  that  he  had 
earned  his  fee,  he  said,  and  could  not  be  blamed  for  the  failure. 

Some  years  ago,  during  trenching  near  the  Wizard's  Cottage,  a  glass-nodule 
was  found  containing  a  clear  liquid  shut  in  when  the  glass  was  so  hot  that  a 
crack  was  formed  which  almost  reached  the  surface.  This  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  wizard's  so-called  Jewel,  discredited  and  thrown  away." 

Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  witchcraft  trials  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  of  the  use  of  certain  pebbles  for  the  cure  of 
different  diseases.  The  stones  were  sometimes  applied  directly  to  the 
seat  of  the  pain,  but  more  often  they  were  laid  in  water,  which  thus 
became   endowed   with   healing   properties.^      Thus   in    1590    Hector 

in  diameter  and   |th  inch  broad.     On  the  outside  of  the  hoop  is  the  following 
inscription,  engraved  and  inlaid  with  niello  : 

+  lONA  +  IHOAT  +  LONA  +  HELOI  +  YSSARAT  +  f 

+  MEPHENOLPHETON  +  AOLA  +  ACHEDION  +  TANA  +  || 

IIBACHIONODONAVALICILIOQL  + 

jj  BAOHIONODONAVALIC  AOH  + 

The  hoop  has  had  originally  four  pendants,  three  only  of  which  fitill  remain, 
with  the  silver  setting  of  the  fourth.  The  first  pendant  is  a  brownish  pebble 
similar  to  the  Auchmeddan  Stone,  and  secured  by  three  narrow  bands  of  silver. 
The  second  is  an  oval  cage  of  silver  wire  bands,  and  contains  a  nut  or  seed  of  some 
kind.  The  third  is  a  locket-shaped  setting  of  silver ;  on  one  face  of  which  is  set 
a  circular  convex  pebble,  and  on  the  other  three  smaller  pebbles  (op.  cU,,  p.  83). 

^  Loch  Monar,  in  Strath naver,  Sutherlandshire,  is  an  instance  of  water  rendered  medi- 
cinal through  contact  with  charmed  pebbles.  A  woman  in  Strathnaver  possessed 
certain  stones,  which  when  thrown  into  water  had  the  power  of  making  it  efficacious  in 
diseases.     One  day  a  man  anxious  to  possess  the  stones  assaulted  her,  but  escaping 
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Munro  of  Fowles  was  accused   of  having  consulted  a  vritch  named 

Marioune  M^Ingaruch,  and  with  having  received  from  her  "  thre  drinkis 

of  watter  furth  of  thre  stainis,  quhilkis  sche  had"^     Ewfame  MH])alzane 

was  accused  in  1591,  among  other  things,  ''of  consulting  and  seiking 

help  att  Anny  Sampsoune,  ane  notorious  Wich,  for  relief  of  your  payne 

in  tyme  of  the  birth  of  youre  twa  sonnes ;  and  ressauing  fra  hir  to  that 

effect  ane  hoirdstane,  to  be  layit  under  the  bowster  putt  under  your 

heid."^     Katherine  Cragie   was  accused  in   1640  of  having  brought 

three  stones  to  Jonet  Cragie's  house  for  the  purpose  of  finding  what 

kind  of  spirit  troubled  the  latter's  husband  : ' 

^*  Ye  the  said  Katharein  cum  to  the  said  Jonet's  house  befor  day,  and  brocht 
with  yon  thrie  stones,  which  ye  put  on  the  fyre,  wher  they  continowed  all  the 
day  till  eftir  sone  sett ;  and  than  ye  took  thame  out  of  the  fyre,  laying  thame 
vnder  the  threshold  of  the  doore,  where  they  continowed  all  night  till  vpon 
the  morow  timeous  befor  sun  rysing,  ye  took  thame  vp  frome  vnder  the  said 
doore  threshold,  and  taking  a  veshell  filled  with  water,  ye  put  the  stones 
thairin  aeverallie,  on  after  another  ;  of  which  stones,  being  thus  put  into  the 
said  water  be  yow,  the  said  Jonet  Crogie  hard  on  of  thame  chirme  and  churle 
into  the  water,  wharvpon  ye  said  to  the  said  Jonet  on  this  maner :  Jonet,  it  is 
a  kirk-spirit  which  troubleth  Robbie  your  husband.  Thairefter  ye  gave  the 
vessel  with  the  water  to  the  said  Jonet,  wharinto  ye  haid  put  the  thrie  stones, 
and  directed  her  to  wasch  hir  husband  thairwith." 

This  she  was  accused  of  repeating  three  times.     The  same  woman 

from  him  she  ran  to  the  loch,  and  exclaiming  in  Gaelic  *'  mo-nar,  shame,'*  threw  the 
pebbles  into  the  water.  ''The  lake  was  straightway  supposed  to  be  endowed  with 
curative  powers,  but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  its  hygienic  efficacy  is  believed 
to  exist  during  only  four  days  in  the  year.  These  are  the  first  Mondays  in  February, 
May,  August,  and  Kovember.  During  February  and  Kovember,  no  one,  according 
to  the  Rev.  D.  Mackenzie,  minister  of  Farr  parish,  visits  it,  but  in  May  and  August 
numbers  of  people  from  Sutherland,  Caithness,  Ross-shire,  and  even  from  Inverness- 
shire  and  the  Orkneys,  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  loch.  The  supposed  benefits  are 
not,  however,  conferred  without  further  penance.  Yon  must  be  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  at  midnight ;  and  atone  or  two  o'clock,  you  must  plunge  three  times  into  the 
Waters,  drink  a  small  quantity,  and  throw  a  coin  into  the  lake  as  a  tribute  to  the 
spirit  of  the  old  woman,  taking  especial  care  to  be  fairly  out  of  sight  of  the  lake 
before  the  sun  rises,  otherwise  all  your  labour  will  have  been  in  vain"  (Weld,  Two 
MarUhs  in  the  HighUmde,  Orcadia,  and  Skyty  pp.  211,  212). 

» Pitcairn,  Onminal  Trials,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  202. 

»/W(£.,p.  262. 

'  Miscellany  of  the  Ahbotsford  ClvJb,  vol.  i.  p.  166. 
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was  further  charged  with  curing  Thomas  Corse  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  also  by  means  of  three  stones,  "quhilkis  tymous  in  the 
momeing,  ye  laid  in  thrie  corneris  or  nookis  of  the  hearth,  quher  the 
samen  continwit  till  about  day-setting ;  and  then  ye  did,  with  your 
awin  handis,  tak  vp  the  thiie  stones  from  their  severoll  places,  and 
laid  thame  behind  the  dore  all  night ;  and  tymous  in  the  momeing,  ye 
did  tak  vp  these  thrie  cold  stones,  and  put  thame  in  ane  vessell,  with 
water,"  &c.i  In  1643  another  witch  named  Jonet  Reid  was  accused 
of  having  charmed  Eispeth  Sinclair  of  the  boneshaw,  and  that  she 
"  vsit  besyd  wordis,  nyne  blue  stones,  quhilk  shoe  did  putt  in  ane 
vesseU  with  water,  twitching  her  joyntis  with  each  of  the  severall  stones, 
which  ye  keipit  in  your  lap,  and  went  fourth  with ;  and  efter  washed 
her  with  the  water  that  was  in  the  wessell  in  which  the  stones  lay."^ 

The  Rev.  Robert  Wodrow  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  dated 
"23  Nov.  1710,"  says  he  received  "severall  other  flints  and  bleu  stones 
of  noe  regular  figure,  which  wer  in  the  hands  of  [a]  woman  that  made 
use  of  them  as  a  charm.  She  boyled  them  in  watter,  and  poured  out 
the  watter  within  a  little  after  it  came  to  the  boyl  (as  a  libation  to 
Satan  noe  doubt),  and  then  put  a  second  watter  on  them,  and  let  it  boyl 
a  little,  and  poured  it  of  for  use,  viz.,  a  soveraigne  to  all  poison,  pains, 
etc  The  watter,  she  told  me,  would  be  of  noe  use  unless  the  first  wer 
poured  out."  ^ 

In  1624  James  Keith  of  Beuholme,  a  landed  proprietor,  was  accused 
of  the  "  tressonabill  and  theftious  steilling  by  way  of  Maisterfull-thif t 
and  Stouthe-reiff "  from  the  house  of  George,  Earl  Marischal,  numerous 
articles  of  value,  among  which  was  "ane  jasp  stane  for  steming  of 
bluid,  estimat  to  fyve  hundreth  French  Crownes."*     Another  blood- 

^  Miscellany  of  the  Ahhotsford  Clubf  vol.  i.  p.  173. 

*  iWa.,  p.  183. 

'  Printed  in  Sibbald's  Afeinoir  of  the  Boyal  College  of  PhysicianSy  Edinburgh,  1839, 
p.  89  ;  aliio  in  Wodrow's  Correspojidence,  Wodrow  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  172. 

*  Pitcaim,  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  iii.  pp.  668,  564.  Numerous  virtues  were 
formerly  assigned  to  jasper.  Boetius  says  that  in  his  own  observation  wonderful 
effects  have  followed  the  application  of  the  red  jasper  in  cases  of  hemorrhage  : 
'*  Rubicunda  mirific^  sanguinis  flnxum  cohibet,  non  solum  k  nan  bus  et  haemor- 
rhoidibus,  verum  h  vulneribus  fluentem  "  {Oemmarum  et  Lapidum  Historia,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  102). 

VOL.  XXVII.  2  K 
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stone  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
Scotland"  as  follows:  ''  Feb.  9»  1504.  Item,  to  the  said  WiUiame  [Foular, 
potingaiy],  for  ane  bludestane,  and  thre  vnce  u^r  stuf  for  the  Queen, 
for  bleding  of  ]>e  nese ;  ef tir  ane  B.  (recipe)  of  Maister  Robert  Schaw, 
xxij  s."^ 

The  altar  slab  in  the  old  church  at  lona,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
appears  to  have  become  suddenly  endowed  with  many  valuable  qualities, 
such  as  preserving  from  shipwreck,  fire,  etc  From  being  almost  entire 
in  1688,  by  1773  (the  year  of  Johnson's  visit  with  Boswell)  it  waa 
entirely  destroyed.  Sacheverell  in  his  "voyage  to  I-columb-kill "  in 
1688,  describes  the  slab  as  follows: — "There  is  one  thing  yet  which 
is  very  noble  in  its  kind,  which  waa  the  ancient  altar  of  the  church,  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  white  marble  I  ever  saw ;  it  is  about  six  foot 
long,  and  four  broad,  curiously  veined  and  polished ;  it  is  all  yet  entire, 
except  for  one  comer,  which  has  been  broken  by  accident."'  Eighty- 
five  years  later,  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  writes  :^-"  In  one  of  the  churches 
was  a  marble  altar,  which  the  superstition  of  the  inhabitants  has  destroyed. 
Their  opinion  was,  that  a  fragment  of  this  stone  was  a  defence  against 
shipwreck,  fire,  and  miscarriages."  ^     Pennant  also  refers  to  the  super- 

^  Quoted  by  Pitcaim,  op,  cU, 

*  Account  of  the  Ide  of  Man,  with  a  Voyage  to  I-columb-kiU,  Manx  Society  ed., 
p.  101.     The  slab  is  not  mentioned  by  Martin. 

'  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,  Glasgow  ed.,  1817,  p.  288.  In  lona  there  also  ex- 
isted a  cnrious  superstition  oonoerning  three  balls  of  white  marble,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Sacheverell  and  by  Pennant.  The  former  says : — "We  were  obliged  to  pass  by  a 
place  where  had  formerly  stood  three  noble  globes  of  white  marble,  I  suppose  designed 
for  some  mathematical  uses  ;  they  were  placed  on  three  stone  basons,  and  custom,  or 
snperstition,  had  taught  all  persons  who  passed  by  to  turn  them  round.  These  globes 
were  called  Day-qf-JudgmeTU-stonea,  and  the  people  were  made  believe  that  when  they 
had  worn  the  sockets  or  pedestals  by  the  continued  motion  of  passengers,  that  then 
the  world  should  be  at  an  end.  These  globes  the  synod  ordered  to  be  thrown  into 
the  sea,  perhaps  hoping  that  when  these  dangerous  instruments  of  it  were  removed, 
it  might  never  come  to  pass.  They  likewise  ordered  sixty  crosses  to  be  cast  into  the 
sea"  {Account  qf  the  Isle  of  Man,  Ac,  p.  107).  Fennant*s  words  are :— "A  little 
north-west  of  the  door  [of  St  Orau's  chapel]  is  the  pedestal  of  a  cross ;  on  it  are 
certain  stones,  that  seem  to  have  been  the  supports  of  a  tomb.  Kombers  who  visit 
this  island  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  turn  each  of  these  thrice  round,  according 
to  the  course  of  the  sun.    They  are  called  clacha-Mtth;  for  it  is  thought  that  the 
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stition  and  adds  that  ''  a  piece  of  it  [the  slab]  conveyed  to  the  possessor 
success  in  whatever  he  undertook."^ 

brdth,  or  end  of  the  world,  will  not  arrive  till  the  stone  on  which  they  stand  is  worn 
through.      Originally,  there  were  three  noble  globes  of  white  marble.  .  .  .  The 
present  stones  are  probably  substituted  in  place  of  these  globes  "  (Tour  in  Scotland, 
Tol.  ii  p.  288).    A  practice  somewhat  similar  to  that  described  in  the  foregoing 
extract,  appears  to  have  been  followed  in  Colonsay.     Near  the  remains  of  the  church 
of  Kilcatriue  {Kil-a'CcUhrma)  is  a  rough  boulder,  with  a  cavity  15  inches  by  11  inches, 
and  6  inches  deep  in  one  side  of  it,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  priest's  well  or 
baptismal  font     It  is  usually  covered  with  irregularly-shaped  bits  of  pavement,  each 
bit  having  a  round  hole  through  it     "  The  holes  vary  in  diameter  from  about  1  inch 
to  3  inches,  no  two  being  the  same  diameter  ....  Beside  this  trough  and  bits  of 
pavement  is  a  large  pebble  or  waterworn  stone  about  7^  inches  long  and  4  inches 
diameter,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  the  woman's  pap  or  breast  {Oioeh  nam  Ban), 
It  is  pear-shaped,  but  thicker  or  rather  dumpier  at  the  small  end  than  a  pear.    The 
small  end  of  this  stone  fits  into  the  hole  of  the  larger  bit  of  pavement    A  practice 
is  said  to  have  existed  of  turning  or  twisting  this  stone  round  sun  wise  in  the  hole  of 
the  largest  bit  of  pavement"  {Proceed.  Soc.  Ant,   Scot.,  vol.  xv.  pp.  120,   121). 
Nothing  could  be  ascertained  of  the  object  of  turning  this  stone,  or  the  superstition 
connected  with  it.    In  connection  with  the  above  extracts,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
draw  attention  to  the  superstition  connected  with  the  "cursing  stones"  of  St  Fechin 
and  of  St  Bridget    The    former  is  at  Innismurry,  and  was  described  in  1779  as  "a 
kind  of  altar  stone,  about  2  feet  high,  covered  with  globular  stones,  somewhat  flattened, 
of  dififerent  sizes,  very  like  the  Dutch  cheeses ;  the  tradition  is,  that  if  any  one  is 
wronged  by  another,  he  goes  to  this  altar,  curses  the  one  who  wronged  him,  vnshiiig 
such  evil  may  befal  him,  and  turns  one  of  the  stones ;  and  if  he  was  really  wronged, 
the  specified  evil  fell  on  his  enemy ;  but  if  not,  on  himself,  which  makes  them  so 
precautionate  that  the  altar  is  become  useless "  {Jour.  Roy,  Hist,  and  Arch.  Assoc, 
of  Ireland,  4th  series,  vol.  i.  p.  186.    The  stone  which  was  turned,  known  as  the 
Leac  na  Feckun,  is  believed  to  have  been  thrown  into  a  bog-hole  some  time  after 
1839~t&u2.,  note).    St  Bridget's  stone  is  a  boulder  of  red  sandstone,  5  feet  9  inches 
long  by  5  feet  2  inches,  with  a  table-like  top,  displaying  "nine  cavities  placed 
somewhat  irregularly ;  one  being  as  near  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  group. 
Each  of  these  depressions  contains  a  stone  of  a  form  nearly  filling  it,  and  generally 
more  or  less  oval."     The  stone  is  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  the  "carsing 
stone"  {ibid.,  4th  series,  vol.  iii  pp.  459,  460).    Another  rock  with  five  hollows 
containing  oval-shaped  stones,  at    Eeim-an-eigh,   near  Bantry,  county  Cork,   is 
believed  by  "the  neighbouring  peasantry  to  have  formed  portion  of  the  belongings 
of  a  dairy ;  and  the  stones  are  looked  upon  as  petrified  'meskins'  of  butter"  {ibid., 
p.  460).    The  "Cradle-Stone"  at  Burghead,  described  by  Sir  Arthur  Mitqhell  The 
Past  in  the  PreserU,  pp.  263,  264  ;  Proceed,  Soe,  Ant,  Scot,,  vol.  x.  pp.  646  647), 
may  also  be  noted  in  this  connection. 
^  Tour  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  290. 
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Among  the  articles  exhibited  in  the  temporary  museum  of  the  ArchaBO- 
logical  Institute  in  Edinbuigh  in  1856,  was  "a  necklace  of  blood-stone, 
and  two  ornaments  of  beautiful  workmanship ;  one  of  them  has  on  both 
sides  a  gem  engraved  in  cameo ;  the  other  bears  an  enamel  representing 
a  figure  holding  a  tablet.  A  portion  of  this  rich  ornament  had  been 
esteemed  as  of  special  efficacy,  like  the  eagle-stone  or  8Btites,in  child-birth."^ 

In  Martin's  time  there  lay  on  the  altar  in  St  Ronan's  Chapel,  North 
Rona,  "a  big  Plank  of  Wood  about  10  Foot  in  length;  every  Foot 
has  a  hole  in  it,  and  in  every  hole  a  Stone,  to  which  the  Natives 
ascribe  several  Virtues:  one  of  them  is  singular,  as  they  say  for 
promoting  speedy  Delivery  to  a  Woman  in  Travail"  *  The  stone  was 
probably  removed  from  its  place  on  the  altar  when  required. 

A  stone  implement  which,  from  the  description  of  it^  is  apparently  a 
small  whetstone  of  Bronze  Age  type,  was  found  at  Stoer  Head,  Assynt, 
about  sixty  years  ago.  *^  It  is  said  that  at  the  place  where  it  was  found 
the  cattle  used  sometimes  to  drop  down  dead  without  any  apparent 
cause.  The  stone  was  warm  when  it  was  found,  owing,  it  is  believed,  to 
its  having  been  newly  thrown  or  shot  at  some  of  the  cows  by  the  invisible 
members  of  the  elfin  world.  These  stones  are  credited  with  the  power 
of  being  able  to  vanish  the  instant  you  take  your  eye  off  them,  that  is, 
if  they  are  not  secured  the  moment  they  are  first  seen.  The  belief  is 
common  on  the  West  Coast  that  if  you  keep  one  in  a  house  it  will  be  a 
protection  against  fire,  but  this  belief  is  unknown  among  the  people  o£ 
the  Lewis."  * 

A  small  flattish  oval  pebble  of  quartzite,  measuring  2|  inches  in 
length  by  1|  inches  in  breadth,  now  in  the  National  Museum,  was 
formerly  worn  as  a  charm  by  a  farmer  in  Forfarshire,  who  died  in  1854, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  The  stone  was  kept  in  a  small  bag  which  was 
hung  round  his  neck  by  a  red  string.  Unfortunately  no  further 
particulars  as  to  its  use  are  given.^ 

^  Catalofftie,  p.  138. 

*  Description  of  the  Western  Islands,  1716,  pp.  21,  22. 
'  Proceed,  Soc,  Ant.  Scot.,  vol.  x.  p.  743. 

*  Proceed.  Soc.  Ant,  Scot.,  vol.  v.  p.  827.  The  colour  red  was  believed  to  be 
of  great  efficacy  in  Folk  Medicine,  and  numeroas  instances  of  its  use  are  given  by 
Wm.  G.  Black,  Folk  Medicine,  pp.  108-112. 
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Bronze  Implements  used  eu  Charms, — A  bronze  axe  of  the  type  with 
flanges  and  slight  stop-ridges,  now  in  the  Museum,  found  near  Perth 
about  sixty  years  ago,  was  in  use  till  about  1877  as  a  charm.  It  was 
kept  hung  up  in  the  cow-byre  by  a  farmer,  and  was  believed  to  possess 
the  power  to  make  the  cows  yield  well  (see  ante^  p.  373).  A  small  bronze 
knife  or  dagger  with  tang,  4  inches  in  length,  found  at  Nordhouse, 
Sulem,  ITorthmavine,  Shetland,  presented  to  the  Museum  in  1876,  is 
stated  to  have  been  "long  used  as  a  *trow's  sword'  for  magical 
purposea"  ^ 

" BarbrecKs  Bone" — A  charm  long  known  in  Argyllshire  as  " Bar- 
breck's  Bone,  was  presented  to  the  museum  in  1829  by  Frederick 
William  Campbell  of  Barbreck.  It  is  a  smooth  slab  of  elephant  ivory, 
7^  inches  in  length  by  4  inches  in  breadth  and  is  f  ths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  Unfortunately  little  or  nothing  is  known  about  it  save  that 
was  "  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  the  cure  of  madness,^  when  it  was 
deemed  of  so  much  value  that  a  deposit  of  £100  :  was  always  exacted 
for  its  safe  return."— r(MS.  Letter  of  Donation). 

Gooseys  Thrapple. — A  goose's  thrapple  bent  round  into  the  form  of  a 
ring  and  containing  a  number  of  small  duck-shot  was  presented  to  the 
Museum  in  1888  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  along  with  his  collection  of 
Antiquities.  Sergeant  M'Millan  of  the  Wigtownshire  Constabulary 
informs  me  that  he  obtained  the  charm  from  an  old  woman  in  Balmaghie 
Parish,  Kirkcudbrightshire.  "It  was  worn  hung  round  the  neck  by 
her  mother  when  a  child,  and  was  considered  an  almost  infallible 
preventative  against  whooping  cough,  or  at  least  any  fatal  effect  from 
the  same."  Sergeant  McMillan  further  states  that  the  use  of  such  a 
charm  was  common  in  past  times  in  the  county,  but  that  the  one  now  in 
the  Museum  is  the  only  one  known  to  him  to  have  been  preserved. 

A  charm  from  Ardgour  used  "  chiefly  in  the  alleviation  and  cure  of 
infantile  ailments  was  exhibited  and  described  to  the  Society  in  1890,* 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  Stewart  of  Nether  Lochaber.     On  examination  it  was 

^  Proceed,  Soc  Ant,  Scot.,  voL  xi.  p.  471. 

'  Ivory  pounded  with  honey  was  good  for  removing  ill  spots  from  the  body. 
Applied  as  a  dust  to  the  face  of  a  woman  it  would  remove  spots  and  blemishes. — 
Anglo-Scaxm  Leechdoms,  voL  1.  p.  869. 

'  Proceed,  Soc,  Ant.  Scot,,  voL  xxiv.  pp.  169,  160. 
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found  to  bo  nothing  more  than  a  toy  universal  calendar  about  the  size 
of  a  sixpence,  intended  probably  to  be  worn  hung  to  a  watch  chain,  and 
not  older  than  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  letters  on  it 
were  believed  to  be  *'  charmed  letters  which  nobody  could  read." 

A  sixpence  of  Creorge  II.,  called  a  "  croesie^roon  shilling "  by  the 
country  people,  was  presented  to  the  National  Museum  by  Dr  Gregor  of 
Pitsligo,  who  obtained  it  from  a  farmer  s  wife  in  the  parish  of  Pitsligo,  by 
whom  it  was  used  as  a  charm.  It  was  placed  in  the  milking  cog  when  a 
cow  was  milked  for  the  first  time  after  calving,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  witches  from  taking  away  the  cow's  milk.^ 

^  Folklore  qf  the  North-East  qf  SooUand,  p.  190.  Great  virtae  appears  to  have  been 
attached  to  silver  in  Scotland.  A  few  instances  are  here  given.  The  water-bnll  of 
Loch  Rannoch  was  said  to  be  ndnerable  only  with  silver  shot  (Maccnlloch,  Wcttem 
Islands,  vol.  iv.  p.  880).  In  Colonsay  and  in  Islay,  and  in  the  North-east  of  Soot- 
land  a  silver  coin  was  placed  under  the  foot  of  the  bride  or  bridegroom  during  the 
marriage  ceremony  to  counteract  witchcraft  {Proceed,  See.  Ant.  Scot.,  voL  xv.  p.  139 
note  ;  Pennant  Tour  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii  p.  265  ;  Gregor,  op,  eU.,  p.  98).  Witches 
were  invulnerable  to  ordinary  shot,  and  could  only  be  hit  by  one  of  silver  (Forbes- 
Leslie,  Early  £aces  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  500 ;  Gregor,  pp.  71,  72,  128).  Water 
which  had  been  poured  over  a  new  shilling  was  of  great  efficacy  in  many  diseases  of 
cattle  (Gregor,  p.  187).  Some  silver  was  put  into  the  water  prepared  for  elf-shot 
cattle  in  Caithness  (see  supra,  pp.  454,  466).  The  Covenanters  held  the  belief  "  that 
their  principal  enemies,  and  Claverhouse  in  particular,  had  obtained  from  the  devil 
a  charm  which  rendered  them  proof  against  leaden  bullets.  .  .  Howie  of  Locbgoin, 
after  giving  some  account  of  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  adds  :  '  The  battle  was  veiy 
bloody,  and  by  Mackay's  third  fire  Claverhouse  fell,  of  whom  historians  giye  little 
account ;  but  it  has  been  said  for  certain,  that  his  own  waiting-servant,  taking  a 
resolution  to  rid  the  world  of  this  traculent  bloody  monster,  and  knowing  he  had 
proof  of  lead,  shot  him  with  a  silver  button  he  had  before  taken  off  his  own  coat  for 
that  purpose '  "  (Ood^s  Judgement  on  Persecutors,  p.  xxziz.,  quoted  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  note  J  to  Old  Mortality.  See  also  for  additional  instances  Aubrey,  OtntUisme 
and  Judaisms,  p.  154  ;  Thorpe,  Northern  Mythology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  6,  191,  192,  276 ; 
Thorns,  Anecdotes  Illustrative  of  Early  English  History  and  Literature  (Camden 
Society),  pp.  Ill,  112  and  note;  Literary  and  Statistical  Magazine  for  Scotland, 
1819,  vol.  liL  pp.  365,  366. 
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APPENDICES, 

I.   MlRAOULOUB  POWEBB  OF  SaINTB'  ReLIOB,  &C 

St  Droetan's  bones  were  preserved  in  a  stone  tomb  at  Aberdovvyr,  where 
many  sick  people  were  restored  to  health  (Bremarium  Aberdonensey  pars  hyem., 
fol.  xix  6).  St  Mamock's  head  was  washed  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  amid 
the  prayers  of  the  clergy  and  the  blazing  of  lights,  and  the  water  drunk  by 
sick  persons  on  account  of  its  curative  properties  (tbicLj  fol.  Iz.,  Ixi.).  The  silver 
head  [t.«.  shrine]  of  St  Modan  was  in  pre-Reformation  days  carried  in  pro- 
cession through  the  parish  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  down  rain,  or  clearing 
np  the  weather  (New  Statiitical  Account^  Aberdeen,  p.  168).  The  bachul  or 
pastoral-staff  of  St  Fergus  cast  into  the  waves  caused  a  storm  to  cease  (Brev. 
Aber.,  pars  estiv.,  fol.  clxiv).  The  bell  of  St  Fillan  (now  in  the  Museum)  was 
placed  on  the  heads  of  persons  suffering  from  insanity,  to  assist  in  their  cure. 
If  stolen  firom  its  resting-place  it  returned  of  its  own  accord,  ringing  all  the 
way  (Old  SUUidiccU  Account,  voL  xviL  p.  378  ;  Proceed,  Soc.  Ant.  Scot,  voL  viii. 
p.  267).  The  shirt  in  which  St  Columba  died  was  carried  round  the  fields  by 
the  monks  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  down  rain  (Adamnan,  Vita  Sancti 
ColuTnhce,  lib.  ii.  cap.  44;  ed.  Beeves).  The  shirt  of  St  Margaret  (''Sanct 
Maigaretis  sark"),  wife  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  was  worn  by  the  queens  of 
Scotland  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  when  undergoing  the  pains 
of  labour,  in  the  belief  that  the  wearing  of  it  would  mitigate  their  suffering 
(Invent,  de  la  Boyne  D^Ecoese,  intro.,  p.  xiv. ;  see  also  Accounts  of  Lord  High 
Treaeurer  of  Scotland,  1473-98,  vol.  i.,  preface,  p.  Ixxiii.,  and  Excheqiur  Bolls  of 
Scotland,  1437-54,  vol.  v.  p.  447).  Sir  David  Lindsay  says  (Poetical  Works,  ed. 
Chalmers,  1806,  voL  iii.  p.  7)  that  women  invoked  St  Margaret  to  aid  them 
when  about  to  undergo  the  pains  of  labour : 

''  Sum  wyffis  Sanct  Margaret  doith  exhort, 
Into  thair  birth  thame  to  support." 

The  shirt  of  St  Duthac,  which  hung  in  one  of  the  churches  within  his  sanctuary 
at  Tain,  was  worn  by  the  earls  of  Ross  in  the  fourteenth  century  on  going  to 
battle  (Invent,  de  la  Boyne  UEcosss,  intro.,  p.  xiv.).  The  church  of  St  Adrian 
on  the  Isle  of  May  was  famous  for  its  miracles,  and  women  went  to  it  in  hopes 
of  having  offspring  (Brev,  Aher,,  pars  hyem.,  fol.  Ixiii.).  St  Ninian's  staff  was 
stolen  by  a  youth  who  embarked  with  it  in  a  boat,  where  it  served  the  double 
purpose  of  sail  and  anchor.  On  reaching  the  shore  he  stuck  it  in  the  ground, 
when  it  immediately  sprouted  and  became  a  good  sized  tree  (Ailred,  Vita 
Nimiani,  apud  Pinkerton,  Vitoe  Sanctorum  Scotia,  cap.  x.  pp.  18, 19).  St  Kenti- 
gern  is  stated  by  his  biognipher  Jocelin  to  have  erected  a  cross  (triumphale 
vexiUum  sanctce  crucis)  wherever  he  preached,  and  two  of  these  are  specially 
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mentioned  :  one  in  the  cemetery  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Qlasgow, 

where  the  cathedral  Btands ;  and  the  other,  of  sea-sand  {de  $ola  arena  maris 

corutruxit)  at  Lothwerwerd  (now  Borthwick).     Insane  persons,  and  persons 

vexed  with  unclean  spirits,  bound  to  these  crosses  at  night  were  often  found 

cured  in  the  morning  (  VHcb  Kenteg&mi^  in  Pinkerton,  VUa  Sanctorum  ScatWj 

cap.  xli.,  pp.  285-287).    This  latter  cross  is  probably  the  one  referred  to 

by  Sir  David  Lindsay  in  his  Monarchie  {Poetical  Worki^  ed.  Chalmers,  1806, 

vol.  iil  p.  6) : 

"  Thay  bryng  mad  men,  on  fute,  and  hora, 

And  byndiB  thame  to  Sanct  Mungois  core." 

Part  of  a  cross-shaft,  with  sculpturing  of  an  unusual  character,  found  at 
Borthwick,  is  now  in  the  Museum,  and  has  been  figured  and  described  {Proceed, 
Soc.  AnL  ScoLj  voL  xxiii.  pp.  350,  351).  The  mother  of  St  Sendn  held  ''a 
stake  of  rowan "  in  her  hand  **  when  she  was  bringing  forth  her  son,"  which 
^Uook  the  earth,  and  burst  at  once  into  flower  and  leaf'*  {lAves  of  the  Saint* 
from  the  Book  of  Lismore,  ed.  Dr  Whitley  Stokes,  pp.  57,  204).  Similarly  it  Is 
told  of  St  Maedhog,  Bishop  of  Feama,  '^Of  his  miracles  also  was  that  the 
spinster's  distaff,  which  was  in  the  hand  of  Maedh6g's  mother,  Eithne,  when 
she  was  bringing  him  forth,  which  was  a  withered  hard  stick  of  hazel,  grew  up 
with  leaves  and  blossoms  and  afterwards  with  goodly  fruit,  &c."  {Martyrology 
of  Donegal,  p.  33).  A  rock  which  impeded  navigation  moved  beneath  St 
Baldred  to  the  shore,  and  is  still  known  as  the  ^*tumba  seu  scapha  beati 
baldredi"  {Breviarium  AherdoTierue,  pars  hyem.,  fol.  lxiii.-iv.).  A  leper 
sailed  on  an  altar-slab  beside  the  ship  of  St  Patrick  {ibid,,  foL  IxxL  h).  St 
Medana  and  her  two  maidens,  to  escape  the  admiration  of  a  soldier, 
embarked  upon  a  stone,  which  floated  thirty  miles  to  a  place  called  Fames 
{ibid.,  pars  estiv.,  fol.  clviii).  St  Convall  wishing  to  leave  Ireland,  his 
native  country,  the  stone  on  which  he  was  standing  by  the  sea-shore 
became  a  boat,  whereon  he  sailed  across  to  the  Clyde.  The  stone  was  after- 
wards known  as  St  ConvalFs  chariot,  and  men  and  cattle  were  healed  of 
disease  by  the  touch  of  it  or  by  lotions  of  it  ^  {ibid.,  pars  estiv.,  foL  cxvii.). 

^  According  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmoath,  Merlin,  in  advising  King  Aurelios  to 
remove  the  '* Giant's  Dance"  (Stonehenge)  from  the  mountain  Killarans  in  Ireland 
to  Salisbury  Plain,  said  of  the  stones  forming  the  circle  :  "  They  are  mystical  stones, 
and  of  a  medicinal  virtue.  The  giants  of  old  brought  them  from  the  farthest  coast 
of  Africa,  and  placed  them  in  Ireland,  while  they  inhabited  that  country.  Their 
dcsigu  in  this  was  to  make  baths  in  them,  when  they  should  be  taken  with  any  ill- 
ness. For  their  method  was  to  wash  the  stones,  and  put  their  sick  into  the  water, 
which  infallibly  cured  them.  With  the  like  success  they  cured  wounds  also,  adding 
only  the  application  of  some  herbs.  There  is  not  a  stone  there  which  has  not  some 
licaling  virtue"  {British  Hilary,  book  viii.  chap.  xi.  in  Bohn's  Six  Old  English 
Chronicles^  p.  216). 
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Among  the  first  miracles  of  St  Maedh6g,  Bishop  of  Feama,  ''was  the  flagstone 
upon  which  he  wajB  brought  to  be  baptized,  upon  which  people  used  to  be 
ferried  out  and  in,  just  as  in  every  other  boat "  {Martyrology  of  Donegal^  p.  33). 
Brand  mentions  a  stone  in  Lady  Kirk,  South  Ronaldsay,  on  which  there  is 
the  print  of  two  feet,  ''concerning  which  the  Superstitious  People  have  a 
Tradition,  that  St  Magntu,  when  he  could  not  get  a  Boat  on  a  time  to  carry  him 
over  Pighdand  Firth,  took  this  stone,  and  setting  his  Feet  thereupon,  passed 
the  Firth  safely"  (Description  of  Shetland,  &c.,  1701,  p.  60 ;  Martin,  Western 
Islands,  1716,  p.  367 ;  Low's  Tour,  p.  27,  where  it  is  figured).  See  also  Jo. 
Ben  (apud  Barry,  Orkney  Islands,  2nd  ed.,  p.  427)  who  gives  a  different  version 
of  the  story.  He  makes  the  stone  to  have  been  first  a  whale,  afterwards  turned 
into  a  stone  of  the  same  colour,  Bellua  tandem  mtUata  in  lapidem  ejusdem  coloris. 
Brand  further  mentions  (ibid,,  p.  109)  another  stone  which  tradition  stated  to 
have  come  ashore  on  Papa-Stour  with  a  dead  man  tied  to  it.  From  his 
description,  the  stone  appears  to  have  been  an  ordinary  stone  coffin.  A 
Danish  tradition  mentions  a  holy  woman,  named  Helen,  who,  to  escape  some 
wicked  men,  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  "  There  a  large  stone  received  her 
lifeless  corpse  and  floated  with  it  over  to  Seeland,  where  it  was  found  under 

a  high  acclivity  in  Tibirke  parish The  stone  ....   yet  lies  on  the 

strand,  and  bears  evident  traces  of  her  body"  (Thorpe,  Northern  Mythology, 
vol.  ii.  p.  216).  The  Black  Stone  of  St  Declan  (referred  to  on  p.  444)  was 
left  lying  on  a  rock  by  the  monk  who  had  charge  of  it,  and  it  was  not 
missed  till  the  saint  and  his  party  were  well  out  at  sea.  On  discovering 
the  loss,  Declan  prayed  manifestly  "to  Qod  and  to  heaven  in  his  mind," 
upon  which,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  the  rock  "  swam  or  floated  after 
the  vessel  directly,  and  it  was  not  a  long  time  until  Declan  and  his  disciples 
saw  the  rock  with  the  stoue  on  it."  The  rock  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Ardmore 
Bay,  "and  is  looked  on  by  the  peasantry  with  the  greatest  reverence ;  it  is 
celebrated  for  innumerable  healing  virtues,  and  is  always  the  centre  of  great 
attraction  on  St  Declan's  patron  day"  (Journal  of  Kilkenny  Archceological 
Society,  vol.  iii.,  new  series,  pp.  62,  63).  St  Brynach,  wishing  to  leave  Lesser 
Britain  (Brittany),  placed  a  piece  of  rock  on  the  face  of  the  water,  and  com- 
mitting himself  to  God,  went  on  the  rock,  and  was  carried  the  length  of  the 
British  sea,  and  brought  to  the  port  of  Milford  (Milford  Haven)  in  the  region 
of  Demetia,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cleddyf  (Rees,  Lives  of  (he  Cambro- 
British  Saints,  pp.  6,  291).  Kimanauc,  a  disciple  of  St  Padam,  not  being 
able  to  live  in  Armorica  after  the  saint's  departure,  went  to  the  sea-side, 
where  he  found  a  certain  stone,  on  which  he  stood.  He  then  said,  "If  those 
things  are  pleasing  to  God  which  I  intend,  and  if  Padam,  whom  I  wish  to 
follow,  is  truly  a  saint,  the  stone  will  rise  and  swim  on  the  sea,  the  waves 
wiU  become  solid,  the  sea  will  be  rendered  hard,  so  that  the  stone  will  not 
sink  in  it,  and  I  shall  be  carried  safe  to  my  master,  the  leader  Saint  Padam." 
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Sooner  than  said,  by  a  wonderful  voyage  he  arrived  at  a  maritime  church  cm 
the  coast  of  Britain  (i&td,  pp.  191,  506).  Bt  Patrick,  coming  from  Italy  to 
Ireland,  left  his  bible  behind  him,  and  only  missed  it  when  he  landed.  He 
prayed  that  it  might  be  restored  to  him,  and  immediately  a  big  stone  like  a 
ourragh  was  seen  approaching,  and  on  it  was  the  book.  The  stone  remains  to 
this  day  between  Kilmore  Point  and  the  North  Saltee,  Wexford,  and  is  known 
as  Owaeh-na-Pandricky  t.«.,  ''St  Patrick's  boat"  {Folklore  Becord^  voL  y.  p.  171). 

IL  Balls  of  Bock-Crtbtal. 

The  following  notes  are  an  attempt  to  gather  together  in  a  brief  compass 
the  various  discoveries  which  have  been  made  of  rock-crystal  balls  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent  It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  this  list  makes 
no  pretentions  to  completeness.  The  bulk  of  the  specimens  here  recorded 
have  accompanied  burials,  those  in  England  being  usually  found  in  graves  of 
Anglo-Saxon  date.  From  the  position  in  which  some  of  the  balls  were 
found  in  the  graves,  they  appear  to  have  been  ornaments  *'  suspended  from 
the  girdle  or  attached  to  some  part  of  the  person  or  dress  **  (CoUectanea 
Antiquetf  voL  vL  p.  160)*  The  instances  of  the  use  of  rock-crystal  in  Japan, 
Australia,  and  elsewhere  are  of  considerable  interest,  and  are  worthy  of 
attention  in  connection  with  the  crystal  balls  found  in  Europe. 

England.— (1)  One,  1^  inch  in  diameter,  found  in  a  tumulus  on  Kingstown 
Down,  is  in  the  Faussett  Collection,  and  is  figured  in  the  InvefUoriwm  Sepul- 
chraUj  p.  42.    (2)  *'  Just  such  another,  among  Sir  W.  Fagg's  antiquities,"  from 
a  tumulus  on  Chartham  Down  (ibid.;  Douglas,  Nenia  Briianniea^  p.   14). 
(3)  One  found  in  a  Roman  sepulchral  interment  at  Avisford,  Sussex  {GolUcUinea 
AntiqiMj  vol.  i.  p.  124).    (4)  Two  specimens,  mounted,  found  in  Saxon  graves 
on  Chessell  Down,  Isle  of  Wight  (Collect.  Antiq.t  vol.  vi.  p.  150,  and  pi.  xxviii., 
quoting  Hillier's  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  pt.  ii.  pp.  29,  30 ;  see  also 
ColL  Ant.,  vol.  iv.  p.  196).    (5)  One  found  in  a  Saxon  grave  in  Harrietsham 
Churchyard,  Kent,  is  in  the  Maidstone  Museum  {Catalogue,  1892,  p.  30).    (6) 
One,  nearly  2^  inches  in  diameter,  mounted  in  silver  bands,  with  a  loop  at  tiie 
top  for  suspension,  was  found  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  grave  at  Sarre,  Kent  {Archao- 
logia  Cantiana,  vol.  v.,  pi.  i.,  p.  317).    (7)  Another,  unmounted,  also  found  at 
Sarre,  but  in  a  different  grave,  is  in  the  Maidstone  Museum  {CataJogus,  p.  3). 
(8)  Three  specimens,  all  mounted  in  bands  of  silver,  found  in  Anglo-Saxon 
graves  at  Bifrons,  Kent,  are  also  in  the  Maidstone  Museum  {Catalogue,  p.  20, 
and  pi.  opp. ;  see  also  Archosologia  Cantia^M,  vol.  x.  p.  314,  and  pi.  opp. ;  vol. 
xiiL  p.  552).    (9)  A  **  crystal  ball  now  lost,"  is  said  to  have  been  found  at 
Fairford,  Gloucestershire  (Wylie,  Fairford  Graves,  p.  15).    (10)  In  one  of  the 
tumuli  (No.  iv.,  that  of  a  woman)  on  Chatham  Lines,  opened  by  Douglas,  among 
other  objects  was  "  a  crystal  ball  enclosed  in  a  lap  of  silver,  pendant  to  two 
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silver  rings "  {Nenia  BriUmniOy  pi.  iv.  8,  p.  14 ;  Akerman,  ArehcBological 
Indea^  pi.  xviiL,  p.  142).  (11)  In  another  tumulus  (No.  V.)  on  Chartham 
Downs,  4  miles  from  Cauterbury,  there  was  found  another  ball,  unmounted 
{Nenia  Brit.,  pL  v.  3,  p.  21 ;  Inventorium  SeptUchraUy  p.  164).  (12)  One,  Ij 
inch  in  diameter,  encircled  by  four  bands  of  bronze,  was  found  in  a  Saxon 
grave  at  Eempston,  Bedfordshire  (Collectanea  Antiquaj  vol.  vi.,  pL  xL,  p.  218) 
(13)  One  in  the  British  Museum  has  no  locality  (Nenia  Brit.,  p.  14).  (14)  One 
egg-shaped  and  two  globular  balls  of  rock-crystal  from  England  were  exhibited 
at  the  meeting  by  Mr  R  W.  Cochran-Patrick,  F.S.A.  Scot  The  egg-shaped 
one  is  2f  inches  in  length  by  1^  inches  in  greatest  diameter,  and  was  purchased 
at  the  Hailstone  Sale  ;  the  globular  balls  measure  IJ  inch  and  2J}  inches  in 
diameter ;  all  three  are  probably  modem.  (15)  Two  specimens,  mounted  in 
silver,  were  exhibited  and  described  at  a  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion in  1849.  They  have  no  history  (Arch.  Assoc.  Journal,  vol.  v.  pp.  61-63). 
In  the  British  Museum  there  are  **  some  Crystal  Balls,  which  are  said  to  be 
used  in  cold  Countries  for  warming  the  Hands,  and  (after  being  kept  some 
Time  in  a  Cellar)  for  cooling  them  in  hotter  climates  ;  but  this  is  not  certain, 
many  imagining  they  were  designed  for  other  uses"  (General  Contents  of  the 
British  Museum,  1762,  p.  98). 

In  addition  to  the  balls  of  rock-crystal  enumerated  above,  a  number  of 
beads  (?)  of  the  same  material  and  of  polygonal  form  have  also  been  found  in 
graves  in  England.  (1)  One,  2|  inches  in  diameter,  was  found  with  a  large 
fibula  at  Myton,  Warwickshire  (Archceological  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  179).  (2) 
Another,  found  at  Himsbury  Hill,  Northamptonshire,  is  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  (Akerman,  Remains  of  Pagan  Saxondom, 
p.  10 ;  Catalogue,  Musewm  of  Society,  1847,  p.  20).  (3)  A  third,  found  with 
Anglo-Saxon  relics  at  Fairford,  Gloucestershire  (Wylie,  Fairford  Graves,  pi.  iv. 
and  p.  14).  (4)  Another,  1^  inch  in  diameter,  was  found  at  St  Nicholas,  War- 
wickshire (Pagan  Saxondom,  pp.  39, 40).  (5)  A  perforated  globular  bead,  |th  inch 
in  diameter,  was  found  with  eighteen  beads  of  amethystine  quartz  in  a  barrow 
on  Breach  Down,  Kent  (Pagan  Saxondom,  pL  v.  and  p.  9,  Archceologia, 
vol.  XXX.  p.  48,  pi.  i.). 

Ireland. — (1)  Sir  William  Wilde  describes  a  ball  of  rock-crystal  in  the 
possession  of  the  Marquess  of  Waterford,  '^ concerning  which  there  is  a  tradition 
in  the  family  that  it  was  brought  from  the  Holy  Land  by  one  of  his  Le  Poer 
ancestors  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  This  is  eagerly  sought  after,  even  in 
remote  districts,  in  order  to  be  placed  in  a  running  stream,  through  which  the 
diseased  cattle  are  driven  backwards  and  forwards,  when  a  cure  is  said  to  be 
effected ;  or  it  is  placed  in  the  water  given  them  to  drink"  (CcUalogue  of  Musewm 
of  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  pp.  127, 128.  This  ball  is  hooped  in  silver ;  Journal, 
KHJcenny  Archaeological  Society,  vol.  v.,  N.8.,  p.  323).  (2)  A  very  fine  crystal 
ball  is  mentioned  by  Vallancey  (Collectanea  de  Reims  Hibemicis,  voL  iv.  p.  17) 
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as  being  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone.  (3,  4)  Two  specimens  are  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  one  of  which  is  2(  inches  in 
diameter,  "  and  is  reputed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Regalia  of  Scotland  ; "  the 
other  was  found  at  Uppercourt,  Kilkenny,  and  is  1^  inches  in  diameter 
(CcUaloguey  p.  149).  (5)  An  amulet  "  of  shining  crystal,  about  the  size  of  a 
large  marble,"  was  dipped  into  water  once  a  year,  and  the  water  given  to 
farmers  for  their  cattle  {Jowmaly  RoyaL  Hid.  and  ArehceoL  Asaoc  of  Ireland^ 
4th  ser.,  voL  iii.  p.  444).  Vallancey  describes  a  box  of  brass  cased  with  silver, 
apparently  a  shrine  to  contain  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  or  other  manuscript  On 
the  centre  of  the  lid  is  an  oblong  piece  of  rock-crystal,  5  inches  in  length  by  2 
inches  in  breadth,  and  1^  inch  thick.  This  stone,  Vallancey  says,  was  called 
*^Liath  MeisicUhf  or  the  Magic  Stone  of  Speculation''  {CoUedaneaj  voL  iv.  p.  13, 
6t  8eq.).  The  silver  chalice  found  with  four  large  penannular  brooches  at  the 
Rath  of  Reerasta,  near  Ardagh,  has  a  cone-shaped  piece  of  rock-crystal  set  in 
the  centre  of  the  underside  of  the  foot  {Tram,  Royal  Irith  Academy^  voL  xxiv. 
p.  438).  The  harp  of  "  Brian  Boroihme "  has  a  large  crystal  set  in  silver  on 
the  front  {Gatalogucy  Museum^  R.LA,j  p.  246).  The  cross  of  Cong  is  set  with  a 
large  crystal  at  the  junction  of  the  arms. 

Denmark. — A  ball,  1|  inch  in  diameter,  is  figured  by  Worsaae  (Nordiske 
Oldsager,  2nd  edition,  p.  87).  It  bears  on  one  side  the  inscription 
ABAABANAABA  in  Greek  capitals.  Below  the  inscription  is  an  arrow,  4', 
with  the  head  pointing  downwards.  This  ball  was  found  with  a  skeleton  and 
a  number  of  other  objects  in  a  grave,  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  a  w^oman, 
near  Aarslev,  by  Svendborg,  in  Fyen  (Engelhardt,  Denmark  in  the  Early  Iron 
Age,  p.  13).  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  is  the  only  specimen  of  a  crystal  ball 
bearing  a  talismanic  inscription.  The  word  ABAA0ANAABA  was  a 
common  Gnostic  invocation,  and  occurs  frequently  on  gems,  either  in  full, 
ABAANA0ANAABA,  or  abbreviated  in  various  ways.  Kopp  (Pakcographica 
OrUica,  vol.  iii.  pp.  681-82)  gives  a  list  of  twenty-eight  variations  of  the  word, 
which  he  says  means  pater  nobis  tu  (es)  (i6.,  p.  683 ;  see  also  C.  W.  King, 
Gnostics  and  their  Remains^  1st  ed.,  p.  233,  2nd  ed.,  p.  317 ;  i6..  Handbook  of 
Engraved  GemSy  2nd  ed.,  p.  72).  The  word  seems  also  to  be  connected  with  the 
New  Testament  phrases  *Afifia  6  irar'fip  (Mark  xiv.  36  ;  Romans  viii.  15  ;  Galat 
iv.  6)  and  with  Map&y  iBd  (1  Cor.  zvL  22)  (Kopp.,  ib.,  p.  684  ;  Arthasological 
Journal,  vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  258,  note).  The  word  is  generally  given  in  full  so  as 
to  be  read  either  backwards  or  forwards  (King,  Gnostics,  2nd  ed.,  p.  318),  though 
it  occurs  also  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  pyramid  (Kopp,  p.  687 ;  Tassie, 
Descriptive  CaJtalogue  of  Engraved  Gems,  ed.  1791,  vol.  i.  No.  621).  See  also 
Tassie  (ih,,  Nos.  216,  355,  372,  532,  553,  582,  and  621)  and  Montfaucon 
{Antiquity  Explained,  £ng.  tr.  1721,  voL  ii.  p.  233,  and  pi.  51,  No.  29)  for 
additional  instances. 

No  specimens  of  crystal  balls  from  Norway  or  Sweden  are  recorded  in  the 
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albums  of  Rygh  {Norske  Oldaager)  or  Montelius  (Sverigea  Fomtid),  nor  by 
Lorange  (SairUingen  af  Norske  Oldaager). 

Germany. — (1)  A  ball,  I  inch  in  diameter,  enclosed  within  four  bands  of 
gold,  with  a  loop  at  the  top  for  suspension,  was  found  along  with  a  smaller  ball 
of  ironstone  enclosed  within  two  bands  of  silver  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  in  a  woman's  grave  at  Alzay,  near  Mainz  (Lindenschmidt,  AUerthiimer 
unserer  heidniachen  Vorzeitf  Band  ii.  Heft  xii.  Taf.  6,  figs.  6, 12.  (2)  A  ^*  Spindel- 
stein  aus  Bergkrystall,"  1^  inch  in  diameter,  cut  into  facets,  was  found  in  a 
Frankish  grave  at  Freilaubersheim,  Rheinhessen  {ibid.,  Bd.  iii.,  ht.  x.  taf.  6). 

France. — (1)  One,  found  in  the  tomb  of  Childeric  at  Tournai,  is  figured  by 
Montfaucon  {Les  Monvmena  de  la  Monarchie  Frangoise,  vol.  i.,  pi.  v.  fig.  6)  and 
by  Cochet  (Le  Tomheau  de  Childeric^  p.  299).  Cochet  figures  and  describes 
several  of  these  balls  which  have  been  found  in  France,  in  chapter  ii.  part  iv. 
of  his  work  already  cited.  (2)  One,  mounted  in  silver,  was  found  in  the 
ancient  cemetery  of  Yicq  (Cochet,  p.  303 ;  GoUedaiiea  Antiqua^  voL  iv.  p.  196). 
(3)  One,  unmounted,  found  in  a  grave  at  Moineville,  Moselle,  figured  (Cochet, 
p.  301).  (4)  Another,  found  in  a  grave  at  Saint  Privat-la-Montagne  (Cochet, 
p.  301).  (5)  One,  in  the  grave  of  an  infant  at  Sablon  (Cochet,  p.  301).  (6) 
One,  mounted  in  four  gold  bands,  with  loop  for  suspension,  found  in  a 
Frankish  tomb  at  Lens,  figured  (Cochet,  p.  302).  (7)  One,  found  in  the 
environs  of  Arras,  possessed  the  "  monture  en  or  qui  servait  k  la  suspendre 
probablement  au  collier"  (Cochet,  p.  302).  (8)  One,  perforated,  found  at 
Douvrend  in  a  Merovingian  cemetery,  is  figured  (Cochet,  pp.  301,  303).  (9) 
Cochet  also  mentions,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Thomas  Wright,  five  balls 
of  crystall  found  in  the  "sepultures  des  anciens  rois  de  France,  vioMes  It 
r^poque  de  la  graude  Revolution,"  and  now  in  a  private  collection  in  England 
(p.  305). 

Italy. — (1)  Montfaucon  mentions  "vingt  globes  de  crystal"  being  found 
with  a  number  of  other  objects  in  an  alabaster  urn  in  Bome  (Lea  Monumena  de 
la  Monarchie  Frangoiae^  tome  i.  p.  15).  (2)  Among  the  numerous  objects  found 
in  a  Roman  urn  were  a  "crystal!  BaU  and  six  Nuts  of  crystall"  {Browney 
Hydriotapkia,  Ume-BuriaUy  London,  1658,  pp.  23,  24). 

Greece. — A  perforated  ball  of  rock-crystal,  If  inches  in  diameter,  found 
in  the  third  sepulchre  at  Mycenae,  is  figured  by  Schliemann  (Mycenos 
Tiryna,  p.  200). 

Japan. — Balls  of  rock-crystal,  mounted  in  silver  like  the  Scottish  specimens, 
apparently  for  use  as  charms,  are  not  uncommon  in  Japan.  A  specimen  so 
mounted,  1  inch  in  diameter,  is  exhibited  by  Mr  William  Simpkins,  who, 
unfortunately,  has  forgotten  its  use. 

Australia. — The  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  {Natural  History  of  Many  vol.  ii.  pp.  77, 
84)  describes  a  powerful  Australian  charm-stone  as  a  piece  of  "  quartz  crystal,'' 
which  the  native  magicians  profess  to  make  themselves,  keeping  the  recipe  a 
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secret  1  The  sight  of  it  is  fatal  to  women,  and  it  will  destroy  a  man  if  thrown 
at  him  with  certain  incantations.  The  stone  may  be  merely  a  pebble  of  rock- 
crystal.  Of  the  Tasmanians,  Migor  T.  L.  Mitchell  says  (Three  Expeditions 
into  the  Interior  of  Eastern  Australietj  vol.  ii.  p.  230),  **  the  men,  and  especially 
their  coradjes  or  priests,  frequently  carry  crystals  of  quartz  or  other  shining 
stones  which  they  hold  in  high  estimation,  and  very  unwillingly  show  to  any 
one,  invariably  taking  care  when  they  do  unfold  them  that  no  woman  shall 
see  them.** 

YccATAN. — Dr  D.  G.   Brinton  describes  a  quartz  crystal,  or  dear  stone 
(zaatun),  used  by  diviners  in  Yucatan,  which,  after  certain  magical  ceremonies, 

becomes  "  endowed  with  the  power  of  reflecting  the  past  and  future 

There  is  scarcely  a  village  in  Yucatan  without  one  of  these  wondrous 
stones"  {FoUc-lore  Joumalj  vol.  i.  p.  245). 
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Dalmellington,  Ayrshire,  Notice  of  Mote  of,  ... 
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Deed  of  Pawn  of  Land  in  Shetland,  1597,  Notice  of  a  Norwegian  Mortgage 

Deeside,  Leaf-shaped  Implement  of  Flint  from, — Purchased, 
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Dingwall  (Mrs),  Donation  of  Silver  Fork  and  Spoons,  by,    . 
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Maxwell  town.  Donation  of  two  Clay  Loom-Weights  from,     .  243 

Mecknock,  Bute,  Notice  of  Fort  at,   .  .  .  283 

Meikle-Pinnacle,  Notice  of  Fort  near,  .....  131,  132 

Meikle  Ross  (Slack  Heugh),  Notice  of  Fort  of,  ...  .  127,  128 

Melchior,  Balthazar,  Caspar,  Talismanic  Use  of  these  Names,  .  482-487 

Mexico,  Vessels  of  Pottery,  two  Knives  and  five  Arrow-Heads  of  Obsidian 

from, — Purchased,    .......  9 

Micmac  Stone  Implements,  Notice  of,  ....  .      51,  52 

Midmar,  Aberdeenshire,  Bead  of  Vitreous  Paste  found  at,— Purchased,  12 
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Miller  (Peter),  Notes  on  the  Derivation  and  Meaning  of  the  Place-Name  of 
Falkirk,  ko.,  .  .      •     . 

House,  by, 

by. 


Supplementary  Notes  on  John  Knox 

(Mrs),  Donation  of  two  Silver  Pounce-Boxes. 


Milton  Loch,  Kirkcudbright,  Notice  of  Fort  at, 
Minnigaff,  Kirkcudbright,  Notice  of  Mote  at, 
Minnydow,  Kirkcudbright,  Notice  of  the  Mote  of, 
Mintlaw,  Aberdeenshire,  Stone  Axe  from, — Purchased, 
Missouri,  Donation  of  Stone  Arrow-Heads  from, 
Moat  Croft,  Notice  of  the  Mote  on,    . 
Mole-Stones,  Notice  of  Charms  called, 
Monkwood,  Ayrshire,  Notice  of  Mote  of, 
Montfode  Castle,  Ayrshire,  Notice  of  Fort  near, 
Monymusk,  Pointed  Implements  of  Flint  from, — Purchased, 
Mortgage,  Notice  of  a  Norwegian,  or  Deed  of  Paw 

1697,  .... 

Mosman  (James),  Qoldsmith  in  Edinburgh,  . 
Mote  of  Alloway,  Ayrshire,  Notice  of  the,     . 

at  Bardrochwood,  Notice  of  Supposed, 

of  Bargrug,  Kirkgunzeon,  Notice  of  the, 

of  Barmogachan,  Notice  of  the, 

of  Boreland,  Anwoth,  Notice  of, 

of  Boreland,  Borgue,  Notice  of  the,  . 

of  Braco,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Notice  of, 

at  Brough,  Kirkcudbright,  Notice  of  Supposed, 

of  Caerclach  (Kirklaugh),  Notice  of,  . 

of  Cally,  Kirkcudbright,  Notice  of,    . 

of  Campbellton,  Notice  of  the, 

of  Castle  Hill,  Troqueer,  Notice  of  the, 

of  Culcraigie,  Notice  of  the,  . 

of  Dalmellington,  Ayrshire,  Notice  of, 

-  of  Doon,  Kirkcudbright,  Notice  of,    . 

-  of  Dunjop,  Notice  of  the, 

-  of  Dunnance,  Notice  of  the,  . 

-  of  Edgarton,  Balmaghie,  Notice  of,   . 

-  of  Edingham,  Notice  of  the,  . 

-  of  Hall  HUl,  Notice  of  the,    . 

-  of  Ingleston,  New  Abbey,  Notice  of, 

-  at  Kilkerran,  Ayrshire,  Notice  of, 

-  of  Kirkchrist,  Notice  of  the,  . 

-  of  Lady  Chapel  Knowe,  Notice  of  the, 

-  of  Lincluden,  Notice  of  the,  . 

-  of  Little  Richom,  near  Dalbeattie,  Notice  uf, 

-  of  Lochf oot.  Loch  Button,  Notice  of  the, 
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Mote  on  Mahen  Hill,  Minnigaff,  Notice  of,  . 

of  Mark,  Colvend,  Notice  of, 

at  Minnigaff,  Kirkondbright,  Notice  of, 

of  Minnydow,  Kirkcudbright,  Notice  of, 

of  Moat  Croft,  Notice  of  the, 

of  Monkwood,  Ayrshire,  Notice  of,    . 

' —  of  Palace  Yard,  Girthon,  Notice  of,   . 

of  Polcree,  Notice  of  the, 

of  Queenshill,  Notice  of  the,  , 

of  Roberton,  Borgue,  Notice  of  the,  . 

of  Troqiieer,  Notice  of  the,     . 

of  Trostie,  Notice  of  the, 

called  Wallace's  Camp,  Minnigaff,  Notice  of, 

Motes  in  Ayrshire,  Notice  of  the, 

in  Ayrshire,  List  of  Probable  and  Doabtfnl, 

at  Conchieton,  Notice  of  two, 

Mouat  (Andrew)  of  Hugoland,  Notice  of, 

(Gilbert)  of  Garth,      . 

Moubray  (Robert),  Landlord  of  John  Knox,  . 

Mound  called  Shanter-Knowe,  near  Kirkoewald,  Notice  of  Excavation  of, 

Mounts  in  Ayrshire,  Descriptiye  List  of, 

Moyle,  Bambarroch,  Notice  of  Fort  of  the,    . 

Mnirhead  (Andrew),  Donation  of  Spear,  ke,,  from  Admiralty  Islands,  by, 

Mull,  Urn  of  Food- vessel  Type  and  Human  Skull  from, — Exhibited, 

Mullylagan,  Armagh,  Notice  of  Bronze  Sword  found  at, 

Mnnro  (Dr  Robert),  Notes  on  Crannogs  or  Lake-Dwellings  in  Ai^gyllshire,  by 

Mure  (Elizabeth)  of  Rowallan,  Notice  of,       .... 

Murray  field,  two  Bronze  Spear-Heads  found  at, — Purchased, 

Museum  of  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  Report  on, 

British,  Report  on  the  Scottish  Antiquities  in  the, 

Guildhall,  London,  Report  on  Antiquities  in  the, 

of  Science  and  Art,  Edinburgh,   Report  on   Scottish  Antiquities 

in  the,  ...... 

South  Kensington,  London,  Scottish  Antiquities  in  the, 

of  Practical  Geology,  Report  on  Scottish  Antiquities  in  the, 

Mycenep,  Ball  of  Rock-Crystal  found  at,        . 


Newbattle,  Notes  on  Archbishop  Leigh  ton  and  his  Connection  with, 
Newburgh,  Aberdeenshire,  Grooved  Axe-Hammer  from, — Exhibited, 
New  field,  Dundonald,  Supposed  Roman  Bath  at. 
New  Hebrides,  Notice  of  Stone  Implements  from,  . 
Newhills,  Aberdeenshire,  Carved  Stone  Ball  from, — ^Purchased, 
New  Zealand,  Donation  of  Stone  Axes  from, 
Nimanauc,  Disciple  of  St  Padam,  Miracle  of. 
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Niyen  (Ninian)  of  Windhouae,  Shetland,  Notes  on  an  Unpnblislied  MS., 


.  222-285 
47,  66,  67 
183 
872 
185-138 


&c.,  with  Reference  to  Certain  Charges  against, 
Noranside,  Forfarshire,  Exhibition  and  Notice  of  Urn  fonnd  at, 
Norway,  Donation  of  Stone  Implements  from, 
Nugget  of  Native  Gold,  Donation  of,  .... 

Nunmill,  Twynholm,  Notice  of  the  Doon  of,  ... 

Oath-Stones  in  lona,  Notice  of,          .....            .  449 

Ornament  from  Ireland,  Donation  of  Gold  Penannular,  372 

Orvieto,  Italy,  Donation  of  Arrow-Heads,  Knives,  Scrapers,  &o.,  of  Flint  from,  41 

Ovum  Anguinumj  or  Serpent's  Eggs,  Notice  of,        .            .  470 

Palace  Yard,  Girthon,  Notice  of  Mote  at,      ....  .178,179 

Parliament  Knowe,  Eirrouchtree,  Notice  of,  .  .165 

Paul  (J.  Balfour),  Seed  mounted  in  Silver  for  Use  as  a  Charm,  Exhibited  by,  49 

Pen  in  Place-Nanies  in  Scotland,        ......  257,  258 

Penny,  Notice  of  the  Charm  called  the  Lee,  .....  494-497 

Notice  of  the  Charm  called  the  Lockerby,     ....  497 

Perugia,  Italy,  Donation  of  Flint  Arrow-Heads,  Bronze  Ornaments,  Ac,  from,  41 

Perth,  Donation  of  Glass  Linen-Smoother  from,        ....  70 

Bronze  Palstave  and  Ingot  found  near, — Purchased, .  .  373 

Pet  (Pit,  &c.)  in  Plaoe-Names  in  Scotland,    .....  275-277 

Peterhead,  Carved  Stone  Ball  found  near, —Purchased,         ...  10 

Picts*  Knowe,  Kirkcudbright,  Notice  of  the  Fort  of,  .  122,  123 

Picts,  Language  and  Inscriptions  of  the  Northern  (Addenda),  .411,  412 

Piera  Blanca,  Huasca,  Chili,  Donation  of  Arrow-Heads  from,  .  243 

Pin  in  Place-Names  in  Scotland,        ......  258 

Pitcaple,  Aberdeenshire,  Bronze  Socketed  Axe  from, — Purchased,    .  12 

Pittenweem,  Notes  on  the  Structural  Remains  of  the  Priory  of,  79-85 

Place-Names  in  Scotland,  on  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Certain,       .  255-280 
Pocket-Case  containing  Knife,  Fork,  and  Spoon,  Donation  of,  372 

Polcree,  Notice  of  the  Mote  of,  .....  .174,176 

Portincross,  Ayrshire,  Notice  of  Fort  of,        .  393 

Portowarren,  Colvend,  Notice  of  Fort  at,      .  .  96 

Portpatrick,  Wigtownshire,  Eighteen  Discs  of  Shale  from, — Purchased,      .  373 

Portrait-Group  of  Margaret  Tudor,  the  Regent  Albany,  and  a  Third  Figure, 

Notice  of  a,  .......  186-205 

Pottery,  five  Vessels  of,  from  Mexico, — Purchased,  ....  9 

found  in  Crannog  of  Lochan  Dughaill,  .219,  220 

Pounce-Boxes,  Donation  of  two  Silver,  .  .  .  .184 

Priory  of  Pittenweem,  Notes  on  the  Structural  Remains  of  the,       .  .      79>85 

Queen's  and  Lord  Treasurer's  Remembrancer,  Sword-Belt  of  the  Sword  of 

State  of  Scotland,  Exhibited  by,     .  .  .  .  13 
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Queen's  and  Lord  Treasurer's  RemembraDoer,  Gold  Demy  of  James  I.  found 

at  Wallach  Kirk,  Exhibited  by,  . 
Urn  of  Cinerary  Type  from  Dornoch,  and  Portion  of  Bron 

Sword  from  Aird  Dell,  Lewis,  Exhibited  by, 
Queenshill,  Notice  of  the  Mote  of,     . 
Quinish,  Mull,  Donation  of  Urn  of  Food-vessel  Type  from, 

Rae  Collection,  Antiquities  from  the, — Purchased,   . 

Rain- Water,  Medicinal  Virtues  of,     . 

Ramparts  at  Knockdolian  Castle,  Ayrshire,  . 

Rannoch,  Hanging  Iron  Candlestick  from, — Purchased, 

Rath  in  Scottish  Place-Names, 

Reports  on  Scottish  Antiquities  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  &c. 

London,  and  in  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Edinbuigh, 
Rhys  (Prof.  John),  The  Inscriptions  and  Language  of  the  Northern  Picts 

(Addenda),  by,         ....  . 

Richorn  (Little),  near  Dalbeattie,  Notice  of  "  Mote  "  of, 
Ring,  Penannular,  of  Gold,  found  near  Glasgow,  Donation  of, 

Penannular,  of  Gold,  found  in  Ireland,  Donation  of, 

Rings  of  Gold  containing  Hair  of  William  III.  and  James  VII.,  Notice 

used  as  Charms,  Notice  of  Finger,     .... 

Roads,  Notes  on  the  **  Roman,"  of  the  One-inch  Ordnance  Map  of  Scotland 

2.  The  Ayrshire  Road, 
Roberton^  Borgue,  Notice  of  the  Mote  of, 
Robertson  (Executors  of  Mrs),  Donation  of  Silver-handled 

of  the  "  Poet  Chief,"  &c.,  by, 
Roman  Altars  from  Castlecary,  three, — Purchased,   . 

Road  from  Ayr  to  Dalmellington,  supposed, 

Rothesay,  Donation  of  Beggar's  Badge  of  Parish  of, . 
Rough  Castle,  Roman  Altar  found  at,  —Purchased,  . 
Rowan -Tree  used  as  Charms,  Notice  of  Crosses  of,    . 

St  Baldred,  Notice  of  Floating  Stone  of, 

Bridget,  Notice  of  Cursing-Stones  of, 

Columba,  Notice  of  Curing-Stone  of, 

Convall's  Chariot,  Stone  called, 

Fechin,  Notice  of  Cursing-Stones  of, 

Fillan,  So-called  Oratory  of,  at  Pittenweem, 

Notice  of  Curing-Stones  of,    . 

Kilda,  Donation  of  Brooch  of  Copper  from,   . 

Maedhog,  Miracles  of,  .  .  . 

Molio,  Notice  of  Curing-Stone  of. 


Patricus,  Commemorated  at  Auveigne, 


Knife  and  Fork 
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INDEX. 


]us   of  St   Aiidrews,    Notes  on    the   True  Date  of  the   October 
^F«8tival  of,  &c         . 

^M^hail,  Suggested  Identification  of,  with  St  Regulus, 
Vigeans,  Tradition  concerning  the  Church  of, 


Saints,  Miraculous  Powers  of  Relics  of  the, 

Sandefiord,  Norway,  Donation  of  Flint  Axe  from,    . 

Seal  of  Gold  formerly  the  Property  of  Principal  Carstares,  Notice  of, 

Seamill,  Ayrshire,  Notice  of  Fort  at,  .... 

Seeds  used  as  Charms  in  the  West  Highlands,  Notice  of. 

Serpent,  used  as  a  Charm,  Notice  of  the  Skin  of  a,    . 

Shand  (James),  Charm-Stone  from  Shetland,  Exhibited  by, 

(Mrs),  Donation  of  Luckenbooth  Brooch  of  Silver,  by, 

Shanter-Enowe,  near  Eirkoswald,  Notice  of  Excavation  of  a  Mound  called, 
Shells  found  in  the  South  Fort,  Luing,  .... 

Shetland,  Notice  of  Perforated  Stone  Hammer  found  in,       . 

Notice  of  Stone  for  Cure  of  Sterility  from,     . 

A  Norwegian  Mortgage,  or  Deed  of  Pawn,  of  Land  in  1597, . 

Shirt  of  St  Columba,  Miraculous  Properties  of,  . 

of  St  Margaret,  Miraculous  Properties  of,       . 

Silver,  Superstitions  connected  with  Use  of,  in  Scotland, 

Simpson  (H.  F.  Morland),  Swedish  Rune  Prime-Staff,  Calendar  Snuff- Box 

ko. ,  Exhibited  by, 
(James),  Report  on  the  Osseous  Remains  from  the  South  Fort 

Luing,  by,    . 
Skene,  Aberdeenshire,  Stone  Axe  from, — Purchased, 
Sketraw,  Dunbar,  Bronze  Dagger-Blade  and  Gold  Hilt-Mounting  found 

at, — Purchased, 
Skin  of  a  Serpent  used  as  a  Charm,  Notice  of, 
Skirving  (R.  Scott),  Donation  of  Stone  Arrow-Heads,  &c.,  from  Missouri,  by 
Skull  from  a  Grave  near  Dunbar,  Donation  of,  . 

found  in  a  Cist  in  Mull, — Exhibited, 

Slack  Heugh  (Meikle  Ross),  Notice  of  Fort  of,  . 

Slains,  Aberdeenshire,  Bead  of  Vitreous  Paste  found  at, — Purchased, 

Slewcairn  Hill,  Kirkcudbright,  Notice  of  Fort  on,    . 

Sliabh-na-Calliaghe,  near  Loughcrew,  Ireland,   Notice  of  Incised  Sculp 

turings  on  Stones  in  the  Cairns  of, 
Smalene,  Norway,  Donation  of  Flint  Implement  from, 
Snail-Stones,  Notice  of  Charms  called. 
Snuff- Box  of  Horn,  dated  1690,— Purchased, 
South-Park  Fort,  Kirkcudbright,  Notice  of, 
Spear-Head  of  Iron  found  at  Abernethy,  Portion  of,— Purchased, 
Spence  (T.  W,  L.),  Notes  on  Unpublished  MS.  Preserved  among  the  Privy 

Council  Documentfl  with  Reference  to  Certain  Charges  against 

Ninian  Niven  of  Windhouse,  Shetland,  by,  .  .  . 
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Spoon  said  to  have  belonged  to  BesRie  Mure  of  Howallan,  Notice  of. 

Spoons,  Donation  of  three  Old  Silver,  .... 

Sporran-Clasp  from  Dores,  Invcmess-Bliire,— Porchased, 

Staff  of  St  Ninian,  Miracnlous  Properties  of,  ... 

Stewart  (Rev.  Dr  A.)*  Seed  nsed  as  a  Charm  in  the  West  Highlands, 
Exhibited  by,  .....  . 

Stone  Arrow-Heads  of  Obsidian  from  Mexico,  five,~Parcha8ed, 

from  Missouri,  Donation  of,  . 

Ac,  of  Flint  from  Onrieto,  Donation  of, 

of  Flint  from  Penigia,  Donation  of,  . 

of  Flint  believed  to  be  Elf- Arrows,  Notice  of, 

---  Auchmeddan,  Notice  of  the  Charm,  .... 

-  -  Axe  of  Flint  from  Aberdeenshire, — Purchased, 

of  Flint  from  Birso,  Aberdeenshire,— Purchased, 

-  from  Insch,  Aberdeenshire, — Purchased, 

-     of  Flint  from  Inverurie,  Aberdeenshire, — Purchased, 

of  Flint  from  Kin  tore,  Aberdeenshire, — Purchased, 

found  at  Kirkmahoe,  Dumfriesshire,  Donation  of  American, 

-  -  -  from  Mintlaw,  Aberdeenshire, — Purchased,  . 
— -   -  -    -  -  from  Mull  of  Galloway,  Donation  of, 

from  Skene,  Aberdeenshire, — Purchased, 

Axes  from  Australia,  Donation  of  two, 

from  Benachie,  Aberdeenshire, — Purchased, 

from  New  Zealand,  Donation  of, 

believed  to  be  Thunderbolts,  Notice  of, 

Axe-Hammer  found  in  Banffshire, — Purchased, 

■ Perforated,  from  Kintore,  Aberdeenshire, — Purchased, 

Grooved,  from  Newburgh,  Aberdeenshire, — Exhibited, 

Perforated,  found  in  Shetland,  Notice  of, 

Ball,  Carved,  from  Dyce,  Aberdeenshire, — Purchased, 

Carved,  from,  Newhills,  Aberdeenshire, — Purchased, 

Carved,  found  near  Peterhead, — Purchased,  . 

■  Carved,  found  at  Tarves,  Aberdeenshire, — Purchased, 

Carved,  from  Watten,  Caithness,  Donation  of, 

Unomamented,  found  at  Lordscaimie,  Criech, — Purchased, 

Balls  found  in  Aberdeenshire,  Carved, — Purchased, 

Carved,  from  Turiff,  Aberdeenshire, — Purchased, 

Black,  of  St  Declan,  Notice  of  the,    .... 

—  —  Bracer  found  at  Ballogie,  Aberdeenshire, — Purchased, 

found  at  Fyvie,  Aberdeenshire, — Purchased, 

Notice  of  Charm  called  Cock-knee,    .... 

Cup,  Ornamented,  found  at  Glenaffin  Castle,  Pitlochrie, — Purchased 

Disc,  Perforated,  found  in  Lochan  Dughaill  Crannog, 

Eagle,  Notice  of  the  Aetites  or,         . 
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Stone  Fabricator  of  Flint  found  at  Birse,  Aberdeenshire, — Parchased, 

of  Flint  from  Gorennie,  Aberdeenshire, — Purchased, 

of  Flint  fonnd  at  Dyoe,  Aberdeenshire, — Purchased, 

Hammer,  Grooved,  fonnd  at  New  Machar,  Aberdeenshire, — Pur 

chased,         ...  '  .  .  . 
Grooved  found  at  Strathdon, — Purchased,     . 


Perforated,  found  at  Gamtullich,  near  Aberfcldy,  Donation 

Perforated,  found  at  Torhouskie,  Notice  of,  . 

Fetterletter,  Fyvie,  Portion  of, — Purchased. 

Hammers,  Perforated,  found  in  Aberdeenshire, — Purchased, 

foimd   in   Aberdeenshire,    Portions  of   two  Perforated, — 

Purchased,   ....... 

Implement  resembling  a  Perforated  Hammer  from  Aberdeenshire, — 

Purchased,    ....... 

of  Flint,  Leaf-shaped,  from  Black  Chalmers, — Purchased, 


—  of  Flint,  Leaf-shaped,  from  the  Cabrach, — Purchased, 

—  of  Flint,  Leaf-shaped,  from  Deeside, — Purchased,     . 

—  of  Flint,  Leaf -shaped,  from  Fetternear, — Purchased, 

—  of  Flint,  Pointed,  from  Inverurie, — Purchased, 
of  Flint,  Leaf-shaped,  from  Turriff, — Purchased, 


Implements  of  Flint  from  Culbin  Sands, — Purchased, 

found  in  Fort  on  Castle  Law,  Forgandenny,  Notice  of, 

of  Flint  from  Glenluce  Sands, — Purchased,  . 

of  Flint,  Pointed,  from  Monymusk, — Purchased, 

found  in  Scotland,  Notice  of,  ... 

of  Flint,  found  in  Excavating  Shanter  Knowe, 

of  Flint  from  Tannadice, — Purchased, 

from  South  Africa,  Donation  of  Small  Collection  of, 

from  Piera  Blanca  Huasca,  Chili, 

from  the  New  Hebrides,  Notice  of,    . 

from  Hakodadi,  Japan,  Donation  of, 

from  Norway,  Donation  of,    . 

of  the  Micmacs,  Notice  of. 


—  Incised  with  figure  of  a  Bull  from  Burghead,  Donation  of  Cast  of, 

—  Indented  with  Hollows  from  Cessford,  Donation  of, 

—  Knife  of  Flint  from  Birse,  Aberdeenshire, — Purchased, 

of  Flint  from  Fintiay, — Purchased,   . 

of  Flint  from  Mamock  Moss, — Purchased,     . 

—  Knives  of  Obsidian  from  Mexico,  two, — Purchased,  . 

—  Lamp  from  Ungava,  Labrador,  Donation  of, 

—  Querns  from  South  Fort,  Luing,  Donation  and  Notice  of,     . 

—  Ring  of  Cannel  Coal  found  in  Lochan  Dughaill  Crannog, 

—  Scraper  of  Flint  found  in  Lochan  Dughaill  Crannog, 
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Stone  Slab,  Sculptured,  found  at  Gastlecary, —Purchased,    . 

Sculptured,  at  Caerclach  Mote,  Notice  of, 

Whetstone  of  Quartzite  found  at  Aberdeen,— Purchased, 

of  Quartzite,  found  at  Dyce, — Purchased, 

—  of  Quartzite,  from  Glendhu,  Bonar  Bridge,— Purchased, 

from  South  Fort,  Luing,  Donation  and  Notice  of, 

of  Quartzite  from  Tories,  Oyne, — Purchased, 


— — —  Whorls  called  Adder-Stones,  Notice  of, 
Stones,  Bats,  Notice  of  Charms  called, 

Charmed,  used  in  Witchcraft,  Notice  of  Use  of, 

Cramp,  Notice  of  Charms  called, 

Cup-marked,  found  in  Fort  on  Castle  Law,  Forgandenny, 

— -  —  Notice  of  Scottitth  Curing,      .... 

Cursing,  of  Saints  Bridget  and  Fechin, 

—    -  -  Day  of  Judgment,  in  lona,  Notice  of, 


Floating,  Legends  concerning, 

Hammer,  from  South  Fort,  Luing,  Donation  and  Notice  of, 

"Mare-Stanes,"  Notice  of  Charm-Stones  called, 

Miscellaneous,  Notice  of,  used  as  Charms, 

Mole,  Notice  of  Charms  called, 

— Sharpening,  found  in  the  Crannog  of  Lochan  Dughaill, 

— —  —  Snail,  Notice  of  Charms  called, 

Toad,  Notice  of,  as  Charms,  .... 

-in  the  Cairns  of  Sliabh-na-Calliaghe,  near  Loughcrew,  Ireland,  Notice 

of  Incised  Sculpturings  on  the,        .... 
Story  (Prof.  R.  H.),  Notes  on  some  Relics  of  Principal  Carstares,  by, 
Relics    of    Principal    Carstares,    Exhibition    and   Notice 
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of,  by,  ....... 

Strand  in  Place-Names  in  Scotland,  ..... 

Strathdon,  Aberdeenshire,  Grooved  Stone  Hammer  found  at, — Purchased, 
Stron  Duin,  Bemera,  Barra  Head,  Notice  of  Dun, 
Sword  of  Iron  found  at  Colinton,— Purchased, 

of  Iron  found  at  Abemethy,  Portion  of,— Purchased, 

Belt  of  the  Sword  of  SUte  of  Scotland,— Exhibited, 

Talismans,  Inscribed  Brooches  and  Rings  used  as,  Notice  of, 

Tannadioe,  Collection  of  Flint  Implements  from, — Purchased, 

Tarbolton,  Ayrshire,  Roman  Trenches  at,     . 

Targets  from  DunoUie  Castle,  near  Oban,  Notes  on  two  Highland,  . 

Tarkirra,  Kirkcudbright,  Notice  of  the  Fort  of,         . 

Tarves,  Aberdeenshire,  Carved  Stone  Ball  found  at, — Purchased, 

Throndsdaughter  (Anna)  Betrothed  to  the  Earl  of  Bothwoll, 

(Else),  Notice  of,        .....  . 

Thumbscrews  with  which  Principal  Carstares  was  Tortured,  Notice  of. 
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Thunderbolts,  Notice  of  Stone  Axes  believed  to  be,  . 

Thorburn  (CoL  F.  A.  y.)f  Donation  of  Stone  Implements,  &c.,  from  Scotland, 

Norway,  and  South  Africa, 
Thwaite  in  Place-Names  in  Scotland, 
Toad-Stones,  Notice  of  Charms  called, 
Token  of  Parish  of  Cramond,  Donation  of  Communion, 
Tokens  of  Parish  of  Campbeltown,  Donation  of  Communion* 
Toothache,  Notice  of  Written  Charms  to  Cure  the,  . 
Tore  of  Gold  found  at  Belhelvie,  Aberdeenshire,  Donation  of, 
Torhouskie,  Notice  of  Perforated  Stone  Hammer,  found  at, . 
Tories,  Oyne,  Quartzite  Whetstone  from,  —Purchased, 
Tough,  Aberdeenshire,  Bead  of  Vitreous  Paste  found  at, — Purchased, 
Tower  of  London,  Report  on  Scottish  Antiquities  in  the, 
Tregallan,  Notice  of  the  Fort  of. 
Trenches  at  Tarbolton,  Ayrshire,  Roman, 
Troqueer,  Notice  of  the  Mote  of, 

Notice  of  the  Mote  of  Castle  Hill, 

Trostie,  Notice  of  the  Mote  of. 

Trotter  (Dr  R.  de  Brus),  Donation  of  Glass  Linen-Smoother  from  Perth,  by 

Notice  of  Charm-Stones,  &c.,  Exhibited  by, 

246,  444,  455,  471,  478, 
Trusty's  Hill,  Anwoth,  Notice  of  Fort  on,    . 
Tudor  (Margaret),  Notice  of  a  Portrait  Group  of,  the  Regent  Albany,  and  a 

Third  Figure,  ...... 

Turriff,  Aberdeenshire,  Carved  Stone  Balls  from, — Purchased, 

Leaf-shaped  Implement  of  Flint  from, — Purchased,  . 

Twynholm,  Notice  of  the  Doon  of,     . 

Ungava,  Labrador,  Donation  of  Eskimo  Stone  Lamp  from,  . 
Urn  of  Cinerary  Type  found  at  Dornoch, — Exhibited, 

found  in  a  Cist  at  Noransido,  Fern,  Forfarshire,  Notice  and  Exhibi 

tion  of,        ...  .  .  . 

of  Food-vessel  Type  from  Quinish,  Mull,  Donation  of, 

of  Food-vessel  Type  from  Ross  of  Mull, — Exhibited, 

of  Food -vessel  Type  from  Cist  in  Mull, — Exhibited, 

Urns  of  Drinking-cup  Type,  two, — Purchased, 
Urr,  Kirkcudbright,  Notice  of  the  Doon  of, 

Yaria  CapeUa,  Falkirk,  Church  of  Eglesbrich  called, 
Vexilla,  Balls  of  Rock-Crystal  probably  used  ss, 
Volpe  (Vincent),  Notice  of  Paintings  of,        . 

Wallace's  Camp,  Minnigafi',  Notice  of  Mote  called, 

Wallach  Kirk,  Gold  Demy  of  James  I.  found  at, — Exhibited, 
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Ward  (Wart,  Yord)  in  Plaoe-Namei  in  Scotland, 

Wardlaw,  Dandonald,  Notice  of  Fort  at,       . 

Water-Kelpies,  Traditions  anent,       .... 

Waterside,  Kirkcudbright,  Notice  of  Fort  of. 

Watt  (Mrs),  Collection  of  .Manuscripts,  Exhibited  by, 

Watten,  Caithness,  Donation  of  Carved  Stone  Ball  from, 

Well  at  Burghead,  Elginshire,  Notice  of  the, 

Wigtownshire,  Candlestick  of  Latten  and  Hameas-Moonting  from, — Pur 

chased,         ....... 

Willox's  Ball  and  Bridle,  Notice  of  the  Charm  called, 

Windhouse,  Shetland,  Notes  on  an  Unpublished  MS.,  fto.,  with  Reference 

to  Certain  Charges  against  Ninian  Niven  of, 
Windsor,  Notice  of  the  Family  of,     .  .  . 

Witchcraft,  Notice  of  the  Use  of  Charm-Stones  in,    . 

Young  (H.  W.),  Notes  on  Further  Excavations  at  Burghead,  by,     . 

Donation  of  Cast  of  Stone  in  British  Museum  with  Incised 

Figure  of  a  Bull,      ...... 

Yucatan,  Notice  of  Magical  Use  of  Crystal  in,  . 

Yule  (Thomas),  Donation  of  Cramond  Communion  Token,  by. 
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